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FORTALE 


Da    den    ærede  Forlægger    i    sin   Tid    gjorde    mig   det 
)rslag   at   foranstalte   et  Udvalg   af  den   engelske   Literatur 
r  Skolernes  høiere  Trin,    havde  jeg   en   særegen  Grund   til 
imødekomme   dette   i  Hensynet  til  den  nye  Skoleordning, 
m    her    i  Norge    netop    dengang    var   begyndt   at  træde   i 
.   raft,    og    som    giver    det    engelske   Sprog   en   meget   frem- 
trædende   Plads    i    Underviisningen    i    en    saakaldet    engelsk, 
med  den  gamle  humanistiske  parallelt  løbende  Dannelseslinie. 
Skal  der  nemlig  i  denne  komme  nogen  Holdning,  saa  kræves 
der    først    og    fremmest    andre    og    fuldstændigere   Underviis- 
ningsmidler   end   de,    man   for  Tiden   har,    og  som  et  Bidrag 
hertil  er  nærværende  Arbeide  nærmest  at  betragte.     Men  jeg 
haaber  derhos,  at  det  særlige  Hensyn,  jeg  saaledes  har  taget 
til    norske  Forholde,    forudsat    at   Bogen   herhjemme   maatte 
findes  hensigtsmæssig,    ikke  vil  forringe  dens  Brugbarhed  for 
de  danske  Skoler. 

I  Overensstemmelse  med  den  gamle  og  vel  grundede 
Maade,  som  har  været  fulgt  i  engelske  og  franske,  paa  de 
høiere  Klasser  beregnede  Læsebøger,  er  Indholdet  ordnet 
kronologisk  efter  Forfatterne,  hvoraf  dog  ikke  følger,  at  de 
enkelte  Stykker  netop  skulle  læses  i  den  samme  Orden,  og 
Texterne   aftrykte   efter  Jævnførelse   med   de  bedste  Original- 
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udgaver,  som  vort  Universitetsbibliothek  med  stor  Redebonhed 
har  stillet  til  min  Disposition.  I  Valget  af  Stoffet  har  jeg 
fortrinsvis  holdt  mig  til  saadanne  Stykker,  som  belyse  engelsk 
Tænkemaade,  engelske  Sæder  og  Skikke,  eller  skildre  engel- 
ske historiske  Begivenheder,  og  min  oprindelige  Plan  var,  at 
Bogen,  paa  samme  Tid  som  den  meddelte  Prøver  af  For- 
fattere, der  udmærkede  sig  fra  Formens  eller  Indholdets  Side, 
ogsaa  skulde  give  et  Billede  af  den  historiske  Udvikling 
gjennem  Skildringer  af  de  mest  fremspringende  Punkter,  fra 
Middelalderen  af  og  ned  til  vor  egen  Tid.  Jeg  beklager,  at 
heraf  ikke  kar  kunnet  medtages  mere,  end  skeet  er;  men  det 
viste  sig.  ugjørligt  indenfor  Grændserne  af  et  enkelt  Bind, 
naar  ikke  andre  berettigede  Hehsyn  skulde  tilsidesættes. 

De  medgivne  Textforklaringer ,  uden  hvilke  en  saadan 
Samling  vel  maa  siges  at  være  noget  nær  værdiløs,  tilsigte 
at  befordre  en  sikker  Forstaaelse  og  Tilegnelse  af  det  Læste, 
fra  den  sproglige  som  fra  den  historiske  Side  af  Indholdet;  i 
begge  Henseender  frembyde  de  engelske  Texter  Vanskelig- 
heder, som  hverken  ere  faa  eller  smaa,  medens,  for  de  fleste 
Forfatteres  Vedkommende,  Hjælpemidlerne  til  Forstaaelsen 
savnes  i  en  tilgjængelig  Form  og  maa  søges  fra  Kilder, 
hvortil  almindelige  Læsere  ikke  let  ville  naa  frem*).  Paa 
samme  Maade  har  jeg  i  Biografierne,  som  ikke  skulle 
gjøre  Fordring  paa  nogen  Originalitet,  men  vel  paa  nogen 
Selvstændighed  i  Sigtningen  og  Prøvelsen  af  Stoffet,  fornem- 
melig søgt  at  fremhæve,  hvad  der  i  Forfatternes  egne  eller 
i  deres  Samtids  Forholde  var  egnet  til  at  kaste  Lys  saa- 
vel  over  deres  Skrifter  i  Almindelighed,  som  specielt  paa 
de  optagne  Brudstykker.  Derimod  har  jeg  ikke  indladt  mig 
paa  æsthetiske  Udviklinger,  hvilke  i  det  Hele  lidet  passe  for 
Skolens  Ungdom,   og  altid  maa  blive  mere  eller  mindre  ufrugt- 


')  Jeg  benytter  her  Anledningen  til  at  gjøre  opmærksom  paa  de  med  Anmærkninger  for- 
synede Udgaver  af  engelske  Forfattere,  som  under  Titelen  Clarendon  Press 
Series  i  de  sidste  Aar  ere  begyndte  at  udkomme  i  Oxford.  Af  denne  Samling  har 
jeg  til  mit  øiemed  kunnet  benytte  Udgaverne  af  Shakspeares  Merchant  of  Venice, 
Milton*  Paradise  Lost,  Popes  Essay  on  Man  og  Satires  and  Epistles. 
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bare,  hvor  de  hvile  paa  en  blot  fragmentarisk  Literaturkund- 
skab;  kun  hvor  der  ved  Siden  af  Læsebogens  Prøver  ad 
anden  Vei  kunde  forudsættes  et  fuldstændigere  Bekjendtskab 
med  vedkommende  Forfatter,  er  der  undtagelsesvis  dvælet 
noget  udførligere  ogsaa  ved  denne  Side.  Forøvrigt  har  jeg, 
hvor  jeg  syntes,  at  dette  med  Fordel  lod  sig  gjøre,  i  Bio- 
grafierne indarbeidet  Stof,  som  ellers  vilde  fundet  sin  Plads  i 
Anmærkningerne;  navnlig  gj ælder  dette  Oplysninger  vedkom- 
mende det  offentlige  Liv,  som  i  England  i  saa  høi  Grad  har 
spillet  ind  i  Literaturen,  og  derfor  maa  tages  Hensyn  til,  om 
man  rigtig  vil  forstaa  denne. 

Nærværende  Bog  er  saaledes  nærmest  bestemt  for  den 
modnere  Skoleungdom,  men  jeg  vil  ikke  undlade  at  tilføie, 
at  jeg  under  Udarbeidelsen  ogsaa  har  havt  et  Publikum  for 
jØie  i  de  Andre,  som  maatte  have  nogen  Interesse  for  at 
stifte  et  nærmere  Bekjendtskab  med  de  hos  os  i  det  Hele 
vistnok  meget  ufuldkomment  kj  endte  engelske  Forholde. 
Selvfølgelig  har  dette  havt  nogen  Indflydelse  paa  de  selv- 
stændigt bearbeidede  Partier  af  Bogen,  men  jeg  tror  ikke,  at 
herved  Forstaaelsen  skal  være  vanskeliggjort  for  den  opvakte 
og  lærelystne  Ungdom.  Thi  det  er  dog  de  Unge,  som  først 
og  fremst  have  staaet  for  min  Tanke,  og  af  Hensyn  til  dem 
ere  ikke  blot  mange  Ting  ganske  forbigaaede,  men  meget 
ogsaa  givet  i  en  Form,  som  vilde  blevet  en  anden,  om  jeg 
havde  skrevet  udelukkende  for  den  store  Almenhed. 

Da  Alt,  hvad  der  staar  i  Forbindelse  med  den  engelske 
Literatur,  i  saa  væsentlig  Grad  er  knyttet  til  London,  er  der 
medgivet  Bogen  en  Plan  over  denne  By,  og  da,  som  natur- 
ligt, nærmest  den  Del,  som  ligger  paa  Nordsiden  af  Themsen. 
Af  Hensyn  til  Kortets  Bestemmelse  og  for  den  lettere  Over- 
sigts Skyld  ere,  med  faa  Undtagelser,  kun  de  Lokaliteter 
navngivne,  som  forekomme  i  de  optagne  Læsestykker. 

Idet  jeg  hermed  tager  Afsked  med  denne  Bog,  som  nu 
i  flere  Aar  har  ydet  mig  selv  en  kjær  Beskjæftigelse  i  ledige 
Timer,    har  jeg  tillige   at  aflægge  min  oprigtige  Tak  til  alle 
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dem,  som  paa  forskjellig  Maade  have  staaet  mig  bi  under 
Arbeidet.  Blandt  disse  skylder  jeg  specielt  at  nævne  min 
Kollega,  Hr.  Adjunkt  D.  F.  Knudsen,  samt  Hr.  cand.  phil. 
A.  Larsen  i  Kjøbenhavn,  hvilke  begge  jeg  har  at  takke 
ikke  blot  for  den  ufortrødne  Bistand,  de  fra  først  til  sidst 
have  ydet  mig  ved  Bogens  Korrektur,  men  ogsaa  for  den 
kyndige  Kritik  og  de  værdifulde  Berigtigelser,  som  samtidig 
er  blevet  dens  Indhold  til  Del. 

Jeg  skal  til  Slutning  bemærke,  at  der  af  mig,  hos  den 
samme  Forlægger,  i  Løbet  af  dette  Aar  vil  udkomme  en 
engelsk  Læsebog  for  Mellemklasserne,  hvortil  siden  muligens 
vil  slutte  sig  en  for  de  første  Begyndere. 
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WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARE. 

1564-1616. 


William  Shakspeare*)  blev  født  1564  i  den  lille  By  Stratfbrd  on 
Avon  i  Warwickshire,  et  Grevskab  i  det  mellemste  England.  Om  den  store 
Digters  Livsomstændigheder  haves  kun  faa  og  sparsomme  Efterretninger. 
Faderen,  John  Shakspeare,  var  en  vel  anseet  Borgermand  i  sin  By;  Moderen 
hed  Mary  Arden.  Det  gik  senere  tilbage  for  Familien,  og  Sønnen  blev  i  sit 
fjortende  Aar  taget  ud  af  Skolen  for  at  arbeide  for  sit  og  Familiens  Under- 
hold. I  en  Alder  af  atten  Aar  ægtede  han  en  Pige,  otte  Aar  ældre  end 
han  selv.  Fire  Aar  efter,  i  en  Alder  af  to  og  tyve  Aar,  forlod  han  Hustru 
og  tre  Børn,  og  gik  til  London,  hvor  han  søgte  og  fik  Ansættelse  ved 
Theatret  i  Blackfriars,  som  eiedes  af  Skuespilleren  James  Burbadge,  fra  det 
samme  Grevskab  som  Shakspeare. 

Ved  Theatret,  hvor  han  aldrig  drev  det  til  nogen  høi  Rang  som  Skue- 
spiller, fandt  han  snart,  at  han  vilde  være  i  Stand  til  at  forfatte  saadanne 
Stykker,  som  de  han  daglig  saa,  og  som  Publikum  stadig  begjærede  paa  ny. 
Hans  Forsøg  i  denne  Retning,  som  oprindelig  kun  bestod  i  Bearbeidelser  og 
Efterligninger  af  ældre  Stykker,  gjorde  snart  saadan  Lykke,  at  de  vakte  hans 
Laugsbrødres  Misundelse  og  Theatervennernes  Beundring.  Blandt  de  sidste 
var  en  ung  Mand,  Greven  af  Southampton,  ni  Aar  yngre  end  Shakspeare,  en 
varm  Kunstelsker  og  Digterpatron,  som  fattede  hans  Genius  og  tiltrods 
for  den  Kløft,  som  den  sociale  Stilling  reiste  imellem  dem,  traadte  i  et  nær- 
mere og  varigere  Forhold  til  ham.  Hævet  ved  dennes  og  nogle  andre  for- 
nemme Theatervenners  Protektion  og  Publikums  stigende  Gunst,  arbeidede  han 
sig  hurtigt  i  Veiret.  Han  digtede  og  dedicerede  til  sin  unge  Ven  de  to 
større  lyrisk-episke  Digtninger,  Venus  og  Adonis  (1593),  Tarquim'us  og 
Lucretia  (1594),  ligesom  ogsaa  efter  Datidens  Skik  en  Krans  af  Sonetter. 


*)  Navnet  skrives  som  Følge  af  Tidens  vaklende  Orthographi  forskjelligt :  Shakspeare,  Shake- 
speare. Shakspere  o.  s.  v. ;  i  Digterens  Testamente  skrives  det  i  selve  Texten  „Shack- 
speare",  i  Underskriften  „Shakspere".  Den  almindeligste  Skrivemaade  er  Shakespeare 
eller  Shakspeare. 


2  SHAKSPEARE. 

Paa  Scenen  fulgte  nu  raskt  efter  hinanden  en  Række  af  hans  mest. 
feirede  Dramaer.  Ved  Understøttelse  af  sin  høie  Ven  og  Velynder  blev  han 
sat  i  Stand  til  at  indtræde  som  Medeier  i  og  Medlem  af  Direktionen  for  to 
af  de  betydeligste  Theatre,  Blackfriars  og  Globus,  og  da  disse  Theatre  gjorde 
gode  Forretninger,  stillede  hans  økonomiske  Forfatning  sig  meget  gunstigt. 
Foruden  at  underholde  sin  Familie,  som  han  besøgte  i  korte  Mellemrum, 
og  understøtte  sine  Forældre,  opsparede  han  ikke  ubetydelige  Summer,  hvilke 
han  anbragte  i  Huse  og  Landeiendomme  paa  sit  Fødested. 

I  sit  fyrretyvende  Aar  (1604)  opgav  han  sin  Stilling  som  Skuespiller. 
Han  vedblev  vel  endnu  en  Tid  at  staa  i  Forbindelse  med  Theatret,  men  For- 
holdet løsnedes  mere  og  mere;  yngre  Talenter,  som  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont 
og  Fletcher,  sloge  ind  paa  nye  Veie  og  vandt  Publikums  Gunst,  navnlig  ved 
Skildringer  af  Samtidens  Liv.  Han  digtede  mindre  end  før,  Besøgene  i 
Hjemmet  bleve  hyppigere  og  af  længere  Varighed,  indtil  han  i  1612  forlod 
London  for  stedse  og  bosatte  sig  i  sin  Fødeby.  Dermed  var  ogsaa  hans 
dramatiske  Virksomhed  afsluttet.  Hans  Muse  forstummede,  medens  han  endnu 
var  i  en  Alder,  hvori  andre  Digtere  have  frembragt  sine  modneste  og  mest 
fuldendte  Værker.     Han  døde  i  Stratford   1616,  to  og  femti  Aar  gammel. 

Shakspeares  Theaterstykker  pleie  af  Engelskmændene  at  inddeles  i 
Comedies*),  Tragedies  og  Histories.  Hans  Comedies  eller  Lystspil  kunne 
efter  det  Forhold,  hvori  Handlingen  staar  til  den  sandsynlige  Virkelighed, 
henføres  til  fire  Grupper.  I  den  første  komme  Eventyrdramaerne,  i  hvilke 
Digteren  hensætter  Tilskueren  i  en  ren  Fantasiverden,  hvor  overnaturlige,  med 
høiere  Kræfter  udrustede  Væsener  spille  ind  i  det  menneskelige  Liv;  hertil 
høre  En  Skjærsommernatsdrøm  (Midsummernigkt's  Dream)  og  Stormen  (the 
Tempest).  Den  anden  Klasse  danne  de  Dramaer,  i  hvilke  det  egentlige 
Underbare  og  Overnaturlige  falder  bort,  men  hvor  Handlingen  dog  endnu  har 
en  eventyragtig  og  fantastisk  Karakter,  og  Digteren  indfører  os  i  Situationer, 
som  ikke  ere  saaledes  tænkelige  i  den  reale  Verden.  Hertil  ere  at  regne: 
Vintereventyret  (Winter' s  Tale),  Kjøbmanden  i  Venedig  (the  Merchant  of 
Venice),  Helligtrekongers- Aften  (Twelfth  Night,  ogsaa  med  Titelen:  What 
You  Will),  Som  I  behager  (As  You  Lilce  It),  Elskovs  Gjækkeri  (Love' s 
Labour's  Lost,  o:  love's  labour  is  lost).  I  den  tredie  Klasse  kunne  sættes  de 
Stykker,  hvori  Handlingen  vel  ikke  er  ligefrem  utænkelig,  men  dog  mere 
eller  mindre  eventyrlig  og  influeret  af  Tilfældets  Spil,  saaledes  som  i  De  to 
Veronesere  (Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona),  Enden  god  Alting  godt  (All's  Well 
That  Ends  Well),  Meget  Væsen  for  Ingenting  (Much  Ado  about  Noihing). 
I  den  fjerde  gaar  det  naturligt  til;  Tilfældet  er  udelukket,  Handlingen  be- 
væger sig  helt  og  holdent  paa  det  borgerlige  Samfunds  Grund  og  bestemmes 
af  Menneskenes  Planer  og  Beregninger.  Hertil  høre  de  to  Stykker:  Hun 
maa   tæmmes   (Torning   of  the  Shrew),    og   De   muntre  Koner   i  Windsor   (the 


*)  Comedies  kaldtes  paa  Shakspeares  Tid  alle  Theaterstykker,  som  endte  lykkeligt;  senere 
indskrænkedes  denne  Benævnelse  til  Skuespil,  hvori  det  komiske  eller  satiriske  Indhold 
var  overveiende. 
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Merry  Wives  qf  Windsor).  Med  Hensyn  til  disse  Stykkers  poetiske  Værd 
kan  man  i  det  Hele  og  Store  sige,  at  Digte-ren  er  størst  der,  hvor  han  lader 
sin  Fantasi  raade  friest;  hans  Virkning  er  svagest,  hvor  han  træder  ind  i  det 
borgerlige  Liv,  i  hvilket  han  altid  blev  en  Fremmed. 

Af  Tragedierne  ere  først  at  nævne :  Romeo,  Hamlet,  Othello,  Kong  Lear, 
Macbeth;  de  høre  til  Digterens  høiest  skattede  Dramaer.  Til  Tragedierne 
pleie  ogsaa  at  regnes  Lige  for  Lige  (Measure  fer  Measure) ,  Cymbeline  og 
Titus  Andronikus.  Det  sidste  er  et  Ungdomsarbeide ,  som  kun  har  Be- 
tydning, fordi  det  viser  Digterens  Udgangspunkt,  og  hvad  hans  Pnblikum  be- 
gjærede;  thi  dette  Rædselsdrama  vedblev  stedse  at  være  et  af  dets  Yndlings- 
stykker. 

I  de  historiske  Dramaer  er  Stoffet  fornemmelig  taget  af  Englands  Historie, 
i  nogle  fra  den  klassiske  Oldtid.  De  engelske  Historiedramaer  ere:  Richard  II., 
Henrik  IV.  (i  to  Dele),  Henrik  V.,  Henrik  VI.  (i  tre  Dele,  en  Bearbeidelse 
af  tidligere  Stykker),  omfattende  Tiden  fra  Slutningen  af  det  fjortende  til 
Slutningen  af  det  femtende  Aarhundrede  (Kampene  mellem  Husene  Lancaster 
og  York);  Kong  Johan  og  Henrik  VIII.  staa  isoleret.  Disse  Stykker  ere 
ikke  Dramaer  i  streng  Forstand,  forsaavidt  de  savne  en  enkelt  fremad- 
skridende Hovedhandling;  de  give  i  scenisk  Form  en  Række  Episoder  af  de 
engelske  Kongers  og  store  Baroners  Liv,  indbyrdes  løst  forbundne,  men  med 
mange  effektfulde  Enkeltheder. 

De  romerske  Dramaer  ere  Julius  Cæsar,  Antonius  og  Cleopatra,  og 
Coriolan.  De  ere  bedre  byggede  end  de  engelske  Historiestykker,  fordi 
Shakspeare  her  fulgte  bedre  Kilder.  Om  hans  Romere  har  Goethe  sagt,  at 
de  ere  lutter  inkarnerede  Englændere*),  en  Bemærkning,  som  træffer  Karak- 
tererne i  alle  hans  historiske  Stykker:  de  have  ingen  bestemt  historisk  eller 
national  Kolorit;  Englænderne  under  Johan  ere  de  samme  som  under 
Richard  in.,  og  de  romerske  Helte  tale  og  tænke  ganske  som  de  engelske 
Fyrster  og  Baroner.  Men  han  giver  i  det  ene  som  i  det  andet  Tilfælde 
virkelige  Mennesker,  eller  som  Johnson  udtrykker  det:  „History  requires 
Romans  or  kings,  but  he  thinks  only  on  men". 

Til  de  fleste  af  sine  Dramaer  tog  Shakspeare  Stoffet  fra  gamle,  især 
italienske  Novellesamlinger;  i  sine  engelske  Historiestykker  fulgte  han  Holin- 
sheds  Krøniker**);  til  de  romerske  Dramaer  benyttede  han  en  engelsk  Over- 
sættelse af  Plutarch. 

I  Evnen  til  at  fremstille  en  broget  Række  af  eiendommelige,  livagtige 
Skikkelser,  er  Shakspeare  en  af  de  største  Mestere.  Ogsaa  skildrer  han  med 
samme  Mesterskab  baade  komiske«  og  tragiske  Karakterer.  Den  dramatiske 
Handling  giver  i  det  Enkelte  mange  Anstød ;   den  er  ofte  svagt  motiveret  og 


*)  „Man  sagt,  er  håbe  die  Romer  vorfcrefflich  dargestellt;  ich  finde  es  nieht;  es  sind  lauter 
eingefleischte  Englånder,  aber  freilich  Menscben  sind  es,  Mensohen  von  Grund  aus,  und 
denen  passt  wobl  aucb  die  romische  Toga". 
**)  Description  and  History  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  af  Raphael  Holinshed  og 
"William  Harrison  (1577),  et  ukritisk  Arbeide,  men  skrevet  i  en  tiltrækkende  Stil,  hvorfor 
det  ogsaa  var  meget  populært. 
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fuld   af  Usandsynligheder,    men  føres    i    det  Hele    med   sikker  Haand    og    i 
voxende  Spænding  til  en  virksom  Afslutning. 

Shakspeares  Stil  er  præget  af  en  usædvanlig  Kraft  og  Energi.  Man  kjender 
den  strax  paa  dens  mægtige,  brusende  Flugt;  Udtrykket  stiger  sjelden  eller 
aldrig  ned  til  den  Grund,  hvorpaa  den  almindelige  Tale  bevæger  sig.  Meta- 
foren er  hans  naturlige  Udtryksform.  Billederne  søges  ikke,  men  komme  af 
sig  selv  og  strømme  ofte  ind  i  en  overvældende  Fylde.  Dette  Herredømme 
over  det  tropiske  Udtryk  har  Shakspeare  tilfælles  med  Goethe;  begge  Digtere 
staa  i  denne  Henseende  uopnaaede.  Shakspeares  Billeder  ere  i  Begelen 
dristigere,  mere  frappante  og  fjerntliggende;  Goethes  ere  simplere,  mere 
træffende,  sandere;  derfor  har  ogsaa  hans  Diktion  en  større  Harmoni. 
Shakspeare  streifer  gjerne  ind  til  Grænsen  af  det  Overlæssede  og  Hyper- 
bolske, overskrider  den  ogsaa  ofte.  Men  de  Steder,  hvor  hans  Pegasus 
bærer  ham  uden  at  berøre  denne  fine  Grænselinie ,  staa  paa  Høidepunktet 
af  alle  Tiders  Poesi. 

Det  er  ovenfor  bemærket,  at  Shakspeare  foruden  at  være  Forfatter,  til- 
lige var  Skuespiller  og  Theaterentreprenør.  Da  dette  ikke  har  været  uden 
Indflydelse  paa  hans  Forfatterskab,  er  det,  til  en  rigtig  Forstaaelse  af  hans 
dramatiske  Arbeider,  af  nogen  Vigtighed  at  kjende  lidt  nærmere  den  Tids 
Theaterforholde  og  det  Publikum,  for  hvilket  han  skrev. 

Da  Shakspeare  fremtraadte,  forefandt  han  allerede  et  temmelig  udviklet 
Theatervæsen.  Men  dette  Theater  var  ikke  en  af  alle  Stænders  Deltagelse 
baaren  Nationalscene,  saaledes  som  den  gamle  græske,  eller  som  Scenen  i 
vore  nyere  Samfund.  I  England  var  Theatret  saavel  før  som  efter  Shak- 
speares Tid  en  haardt  anfægtet  og  for  vedholdende  Angreb  udsat  Indretning. 
Forfølgelsen  kom  ikke  netop  fra  Hoffet  eller  Ministrene;  Elisabet,  som  ofte 
var  nødt  til  officielt  at  skride  ind  imod  Skuespillerne,  syntes  i  Grunden  godt 
om  theatralske  Fornøielser,  fornemmelig  de  lærde,  allegoriske  Stykker ;  hendes 
Favorit  Grev  Leicester  holdt  selv  en  Trup  og  var  de  betrængte  Theater- 
kunstneres  altid  utrættelige  Talsmand.  Desto  heftigere  var  især  den  lavere 
Geistlighed,  Parlamenterne  og  Domstolene.  Men  den  heftigste  og  seigeste 
Forfølgelse  udgik  fra  Citys  Lord  Mayor  og  Borgerskab.  Tilsidst  blev,  i 
1575,  alle  Theatre  udviste  fra  City  og  nødte  til  at  slaa  sig  ned  i  de  da- 
værende Forstæder,  hvor  man  finder  dem  den  Dag  i  Dag,  navnlig  paa  Stræk- 
ningen mellem  City  og  Westminster  (i  det  nuværende  Strand).  Grunden  til 
denne  haardnakkede  Opposition  laa  ikke  deri,  at  sceniske  Fremstillinger  i  og 
for  sig  stødte  Tidens  sædelige  .eller  religiøse  Bevidsthed;  de  vare  selv  af 
kirkelig  Oprindelse,  fremgaaede  af  Middelalderens  Mysterier  og  Moraliteter. 
Hvad  der  vakte  Anstød  var,  at  disse,  oprindelig  private  og  til  enkelte  høi- 
tidelige  Leiligheder  indskrænkede  Opførelser,  udviklede  sig  til  et  staaende 
Institut,  og  at  de  Agerende  deraf  gjorde  en  egen  Levevei.  Skuespillerne 
nøde  ikke  borgerlig  Agtelse*);  Kvinder  turde  slet  ikke  optræde  paa  Scenen; 


')  Det  nærmere  Forhold,  hvori  den  unge  Grev  Southampton  traadte  til  Shakspeare,  blev  ham 
under  disse  ugunstige  Omstændigheder  en  stor  Støtte,  baade  for  hans  materielle  Existens 
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de  kvindelige  Roller  bleve  udførte  af  Drenge  eller  unge  Mænd.  Denne  For- 
dom mod  Scenens  Kunst  fik  yderligere  Næring  ved  den  strenge  puritanske 
Retning,  som  i  Løbet  af  det  sextende  Aarhundrede  blev  stedse  stærkere,  og 
som  navnlig  gjenn  em  trængte  Folkets,  mod  Theatret  saa  fjendtlige  Middel- 
klasser. For  denne  asketiske  Retning  hørte  Theatret  til  de  letfærdige  For- 
nøielser  og  betragtedes  som  en  umoralsk  Anstalt.  Saasnart  Parlamentet 
under  Kampen  med  Karl  I.  var  kommet  til  Magten,  var  det  en  af  dets  første 
Forholdsregler  at  lukke  Theatrene. 

Skuepladsens  udvortes  Indretning  svarede  ganske  hertil.  I  Globus- 
Theatret*),  et  af  Hovedstadens  fornemste,  hvor  den  Trup,  hvortil  Shakspeare 
hørte,  spillede  i  Sommermaanedernc,  skjelnedes  der  mellem  fire  Tilskuer- 
pladse.  Den  første  og  fornemste  Plads  var  paa  Scenen  selv  og  mellem 
Kulisserne.  Her  sad  eller  laa  Scenens  Velyndere,  de  unge  Adelsmænd, 
Hovedstadens  Løver  og  Eleganter,  for  hvem  Theatret  var  Modefornøielsen ; 
her  var  Digterens  unge  aristokratiske  Venner,  Greverne  Southampton,  Pem- 
broke,  Rutland  m.  fl.  at  træffe.  I  det  store,  ubedækkede  Gaardsrum,  Par- 
terret, sad  i  de  forreste  Rækker  Fagbrødre,  ubeskjæftigede  Skuespillere, 
Theaterdigtere,  Kritikere  o.  s.  v.,  bag  disse  Massen  af  de  Theaterbesøgende, 
Smaaborgere,  Haandværkssvende,  Lærlinge,  Baadmænd,  Arbeidere  fra  Fa- 
brikkerne og  Værfterne.  Paa  det  første  Galleri  indtoges  de  forreste  Pladse 
af  de  Fornemmes  Maitresser  og  andre  tvetydige  Skjønheder.  Bag  disse  sad 
saadanne,  som  ikke  kunde  modstaa  Fristelsen  til  at  besøge  Theatret,  men 
dog  ikke  ønskede  at  sees  der;  de  viste  sig  sædvanlig  med  Masker  for  An- 
sigtet. Paa  det  andet  Galleri  sad  det  laveste  Publikum,  Matroser,  Soldater 
o.  lign.  Af  de  dannede  Klasser  var  det  saaledes  med  faa  Undtagelser  kun 
løse  og  ledige  Personer  uden  borgerlig  Stilling,  som  besøgte  Theatret;  an- 
stændige Kvinder  vare  ganske  udelukkede  derfra.  Eiendommeligt  var  ogsaa, 
at  der  ikke  spilledes  paa  Sondagene,  en  Regel  som  fremdeles  bestaar  i  Eng- 
land, og  paa  Hverdagene  kun  om  Dagen.  Man  spiste  og  drak  under  Fore- 
stillingerne, røgte  og  spillede  Kort.     Parterrepublikummet  var  Scenens  Tyran 


og  for  hans  Digtning,  men  det  gjorde  ingen  Forandring  i  hans  sociale  Stilling;  han  ved- 
blev at  være  indskrænket  til  Theatret  og  dets  Kreds ;  han  forlod  det  ogsaa,  saasnart  han 
havde  naaet  frem  til  økonomisk  Uafhængighed.  Hvor  dybt  han  har  følt  Tidens  Fordom 
mod  sin  Stand,  vise  hans  Sonetter,  og  man  kan  ikke  uden  Rørelse  læse,  naar  den  store 
Digter  skildrer  sig  som  en  af  Samfundet  Udstødt: 

When,  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyes, 

I  all  alone  beweeep  my  out-cast  state, 

And  trouble  deaf  heaven  with  my  bootless  cries, 

And  look  upon  myself,  and  curse  my  fate, 

Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 

Featured  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  possessed, 

Desiring  this  man's  art,  and  that  man1s  scope, 

With  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least, 

Yet  in  these  thougths  myself  almost  despising, 

I  haply  think  on  thee  .  .  . 
*)  Navnet   skal   hidrøre   fra  Bygningens    Skildt,    en  Herkules,    som   bar   Jordkuglen,   med 
følgende  Indskrift:  Totus  mundus  agit  Mstrionem,  den  hele  Verden  spiller  Komedie. 
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og  Skræk,  og  drev  frækt  Uvæsen,  som  ikke  sjelden  udartede  til  vilde 
Excesser,  saa  Politiet  maatte  skride  ind  og  lukke  Theatrene.  Disse  Forhold 
gjøre  det  forklarligt,  at  Grev  Southampton  i  sin  Skrivelse  til  Lordkantsleren 
Ellesmere,  hvori  han  anbefaler  en  Ansøgning  fra  sine  Venner  Burbadge  og 
Shakspeare,  kunde  sige,  at  det  ikke  sømmede  sig  for  hans  Herlighed  at  vise 
sig  paa  de  Steder,  hvor  hine  pleiede  at  forlyste  Publikum  *). 

Saaledes  var  det  Auditorium  beskaffent,  for  hvilket  Shakspeare  digtede 
og  skrev.  Det  var  naturligt,  at  den  fornemme  Del  af  Tilhørerkredsen,  de 
unge  Adelsmænd,  som  indtoge  de  ovenfor  nævnte  distingverede  Pladse  i 
Theatret,    maatte    øve   en   afgjørende  Indflydelse    paa   Scenens  Præstationer. 

1  denne  Kreds  havde  Digteren  fundet  sine  nærmeste  Venner  og  Velyndere; 
det  var,  efter  hans  egne  Ord,  for  Greven  af  Southampton,  at  han  skrev 
sine  øvrige  Digtninger,  Venus  og  Adonis,  Lucretia,  Sonetterne;  hans  person- 
lige Forhold  ikke  mindre  end  Theaterforholdene  henviste  ham  til  ogsaa  i 
sine  dramatiske  Digtninger  fortrinsvis  at  tage  Hensyn  til  den  samme  Kreds, 
med  andre  Ord  til  Scenens  ungdommelige,  mandlige,  aristokratiske  Publikum. 
Mange  for  hans  Digtning  karakteristiske  Træk  blive  paa  denne  Maade  for- 
staaeligere:  den  gjennemgaaende  friske  og  freidige  Tone,  det  kjække  Livsmod; 
det  kraftige  Penselstrøg;  den  raske,  vexlende,  eventyrlige  Handling;  —  den 
tungsindige,  drømmende,  med  sine  egne  Følelser  legende  Digter,  som  vi  finde 
i  Sonetterne,  træder  i  Dramaerne  kun  enkeltvis  frem,  saaledes  som  i  Hamlet, 
og  i  enkelte  Værker  fra  hans  seneste  Tid,  da  han  stod  Theatret  fjernere  og 
mindre  bekymrede  sig  om  sit  Publikums  Smagsretning.  Det  Samfundslag, 
hvori  Handlingen  bevæger  sig,  er  helt  igjennem  aristokratisk;  Heltene  ere 
kun  Fyrster  og  Kavalerer;  det  Grundthema,  som  gjennem  alle  Variationer 
bestandig  vender  tilbage,  er  Kjærlighed  og  JErgjærrighed ,  de  to  mægtigste 
Drivkræfter  i  en  høibaaren  Ungdoms  Liv.  Det  borgerlige  Samfunds  Middel- 
klasser, deres  Livsanskuelser  og  Interesser,  ligge  udenfor  hans  Synskveds; 
hvor  Repræsentanter  for  disse  indføres,  er  det  for  det  meste  kun  i  komisk 
Belysning;  det  menige  Folk  er  den  store,  tankeløse  Hob,  og  bliver  ikke 
lempeligt  behandlet.  Paa  den  anden  Side  turde  Digteren  i  Egenskab  af 
Theateraktionær  heller  ikke  ganske  overse  Parterrets  og  Galleriernes  Publikum. 
Dette  vilde  ogsaa  have  noget  for  sine  Penge.  Fyrsternes  og  Kavalerernes 
høitravende  Taler  bleve  i  Længden  for  alvorlige  og  trættende  for  den  store 
Masse:  den  maatte  have  noget  at  le  af.  Hertil  indskydes  nu  ogsaa  i  de  al- 
vorlige Stykker  Scener  af  lav  Komik,  Narrens  Løier,  Betjentenes,  Matrosernes, 
Haandværkssvendenes  Underholdninger  o.  s.  v.  I  hans  senere  Arbeider, 
hvor  han  tog  mindre  Hensyn  til  Publikums  Fordringer,  blive  disse  Mellem- 
scener sjeldnere.  De  ikke  faa  Tvetydigheder,  som  forekomme  i  Shakspeares 
Dramaer,   forstaaes   ogsaa   lettere   af  denne  hans  Publikums  Sammensætning. 


*)  „TMs  other"  —  hvem  Lord  Southampton  betegner  som  sin  specielle  Ven  og  Forfatter  af 
nogle  af  de  bedste  engelske  Skuespil  —  „hath  to  name  William  Shakspeare  .  .  .  Both  are 
right  faraous  in  their  qualities ,  though  it  longeth  not  of  (d  :  belongs  not  to)  Your  Lord- 
ship's  gravity  and  wisdom  to  resort  unto  the  piaces  where  they  were  wont  to  delight  the 
public  ear".    Dette  blev  skrevet' i  1608. 
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De  kunne  ikke  alle  forklares  af  Tidens  Sæder,  men  vel,  naar  man  erindrer, 
at  Fruentiminerrollerne  dengang  bleve  spillede  af  unge  Mænd,  at  det  tone- 
angivende Publikum  bestod  af  fornemme  Ungkarle,  og  at  Theatret  faktisk 
var  lukket  for  ærbare  Kvinder. 

De  færreste  af  Shakspeares  Theaterstykker  forelaa  trykte  i  hans  levende 
Live*).  Dette  kom  deraf,  at  de  vare  skrevne  for  en  bestemt  Scene,  hvis 
Eiendom  de  vare,  og  i  hvis  Interesse  det  laa  at  hindre  deres  Offentlig- 
gjørelse.  Allerede  denne  ydre  Omstændighed  forklarer,  hvad  andre  Kjends- 
gjerninger  bekræfte,  at  Shakspeare  kun  var  lidet  kjendt  af  sin  Samtid,  thi  hans 
Dramaer  kunde  ikke  læses,  men  kun  høres  i  Theatret,  og  fra  dette  holdt 
det  Publikum,  som  overalt  udgjør  et  Samfunds  Tyngdepunkt,  sig  ganske 
borte.  Men  selv  i  de  Kredse,  hvor  hans  Værker  vare  kjendte,  synes  det, 
som  kun  de  færreste  have  vidst  at  skatte  deres  virkelige  Værd.  Den  Aner- 
kjendelse,  han  nu  nyder  som  en  af  alle  Tiders  og  alle  Folks  største  Digtere, 
tilhører  i  som  udenfor  England  en  senere  Tid.  I  næsten  to  hundrede  Aar 
var  Digteren  halvt  forglemt  af  sit  Folk.  Hans  Stykker  fortrængtes  snart  fra 
Skuepladsen  af  yngre  Medbeilere ,  og  da  Scenen  atter  aabnedes  ved 
Restaurationen,  toge  Tidens  Dramatikere  i  disse  sine  Mønstre.  Det  var 
den  berømte  Skuespiller  og  Theaterentreprenør  Garricks  Fortjeneste  om- 
kring Midten  af  forrige  Aarhundrede  at  føre  Shakspeares  Dramaer  tilbage 
paa  Scenen,  men  han  fandt  det  af  Hensyn  til  sit  Publikum  nødvendigt  at 
tage  sig  store  Friheder  med  hans  Texter.  Af  større  og  varigere  Betydning 
for  Digterens  Forstaaelse  og  hans  Eftermæle  var  den  oprigtige  Kjærlighed 
og  Beundring,  hvormed  han  blev  omfattet  af  Tysklands  store  Forfattere  i 
forrige  Aarhundrede,  Wieland,  Lessing,  Goethe  og  Schiller.  Dette  har  ogsaa 
virket  tilbage  paa  Digterens  Hjemland,  i  hvis  Literaturs  Historie  han  nu  er 
det  største  og  stolteste  Navn.  — 

Kjøbmanden  i  Venedig,  hvoraf  nedenfor  er  indtaget  de  fire  første 
Akter,  med  Forbigaaelse  af  Frierscenerne  i  anden  Akt  og  nogle  faa  andre 
Scener,  hører  til  Shakspeares  bedste  og  mest  tiltrækkende  Arbeider;  intet  af 
hans  Lystspil  er  saa  rigt  paa  skjønne  Steder  og  herlige  Sententser.  Stoffet  er 
taget  af  en  italiensk  Novelle,  som  han  har  fulgt  i  sine  Hovedtræk,  kun  med 
den  Afvigelse,  at  han  forandrede  Prøvestykkerne  for  Portias  Friere  og  ind- 
lagde Prøven  med  de  tre  Æsker,  et  Motiv  han  laante  fra  en  anden  Novelle. 
I  Percy's  Samling  af  gamle  engelske  Ballader  forekommer  en  Vise  om  Jøden 
Gernutus'  Grusomhed,  der  har  flere  Træk  tilfælles  med  Shakspeares  Lystspil. 
Stykkets  Handling  staar  paa  Grænsen  af  Eventyret  og  spiller  tildels  over 
deri,  hvilket  maa  fastholdes  ved  Bedømmelsen  af  Karaktererne  og  Motiverne. 
For  Behandlingen  af  Shylocks  Parti  ligger  den  ældre  Tids  Jødeforagt 
til  Grund. 


*}  Den  første  samlede  Udgave  af  Shakspeares  Dramaer  udkom  i  1623,  syv  Aar  efter 
Digterens  Dod;  den  var  besørget  af  hans  Venner,  Skuespillerne  John  Heminge  og  Henry 
Condell,  og  dediceret  til  Greverne  Pembroke  og  Montgomery. 


THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 


DRAMATIS   PERSONÆ. 


The  Duke  of  Venice. 

The  Prince  of  Morocco,  >  suitors 

The  Prince  of  Arragon,  i  to  Portia. 

Antonio,  a  merchant  of  Venice. 

Bassanio,  his  kmsman,  suitor  like- 

wise  to  Portia. 

Solanio,    )        . 

c  f     fnends  to  Antonio 

Salarino,  >  ,  _ 

r*  \         and  Bassanio. 

Gratiano,  j 

Lorenzo,  in  love  with  Jessica. 

Shylock,  a  rich  Jew. 


Tubal,  a  Jew,  his  friend. 
Launcelot  Gobbo,  the  Glown,  ser- 

vant  to  Shylock. 
Balthasar,  servant  to  Portia. 
Portia,  a  rich  heiress. 
Nerissa,  her  waiting  maid. 
Jessica,  daughter  to  Shylock. 
Magnificoes  of  Venice,  Officers  of  the 

Court  of  Justice,  Gaoler,  Ser- 

vants  to  Portia,  and  other  At- 

tendants. 


Scene  .   Partly  at  Venice,  and  partly  at  Belmont,  the  seat  of  Portia, 
on  the  Continent. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I  —  Venice.     A  Street. 

Enter  Antonio,  Salarino,  and  Solanio. 

Ant.     In  sooth,  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  sad; 
It  wearies  me;  you  say  it  wearies  you; 
But  how  I  caught  it,  found  it,  or  came  by  it, 
What  stuff  't  is  made  of,  whereof  it  is  born, 
I  am  to  learn; 

And  such  a  want-wit  sadness  makes  of  me, 
That  I  have  much  ado  to  know  myself. 

Salar.     Your  mind  is  tossing  on  the  ocean; 
There,  where  your  argosies  with  portly  sail, 
Like  signiors  and  rich  burghers  of  the  flood, 
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Or,  as  it  were,  the  pageants  of  the  sea, 
Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers, 
That  curt'sy  to  them,  do  them  reverence, 
As  they  fly  by  them  with  their  woven  wings. 

Solan.     Believe  me,  sir,  had  I  such  venture  forth, 
The  better  part  of  my  affections  would 
Be  with  my  hopes  abroad.     I  should  be  still 
Plucking  the  grass,  to  know  where  sits  the  wind; 
Peering  in  maps,  for  ports,  and  piers,  and  roads; 
And  every  object  that  might  make  me  fear 
Misfortune  to  my  ventures,  out  of  doubt 
Would  make  me  sad. 

Salar.                            My  wind  cooling  my  broth, 
Would  blow  me  to  an  ague,  when  I  thought 
What  harm  a  wind  too  great  might  do  at  sea. 
I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run, 
But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flåts; 
And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew  docked  in  sand, 
Vailing  her  high-top  lower  than  her  ribs, 
To  kiss  her  burial.     Should  I  go  to  church, 
And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone, 
And  not  bethink  me  straight  of  dangerous  rocks, 
Which,  touching  but  my  gentle  vessel's  side, 
Would  scatter  all  her  spices  on  the  stream, 
Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks,  — 
And,  in  a  word,  but  even  now  worth  this, 
And  now  worth  nothingr     Shall  I  have  the  thought 
To  think  on  this;  and  shall  I  lack  the  thought 
That  such  a  thing  bechanced,  would  make  me  sad? 
But  tell  not  me:  I  know  Antonio 
Is  sad  to  think  upon  his  merchandise. 
,   Ant.     Believe  me,  no:  I  thank  my  fortune  for  it, 
My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted, 
Nor  to  one  place;  nor  is  my  whole  estate 
Upon  the  fortune  of  this  present  year: 
Therefore  my  merchandise  makes  me  not  sad. 

Enter  BASSANIO,  LoRENZO,  and  GRATIANO. 

Solan.     Here  comes  Bassanio,  your  most  noble  kinsman, 
Gratiano,  and  Lorenzo:  Fare  you  well; 
We  leave  you  now  with  better  company. 

\Exeunt  Salarino  and  Solanio. 

Gra.     You  look  not  well,  signior  Antonio; 
You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world: 
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They  lose  it  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care. 
Believe  me,  you  are  marvellously  changed. 

Ant.     I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  worid,  Gratiano; 
A  stage,  where  every  man  must  play  a  part, 
And  mine  a  sad  one. 

Gra.  Let  me  play  the  Fool: 

With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come; 
And  let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine, 
Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans. 
Why  should  a  man  whose  blood  is  warm  within 
Sit  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster? 
Sleep  when  he  wakes?  and  creep  into  the  jaundice 
By  being  peevish?     I  tell  thee  what,  Antonio  — 
I  love  thee,  and  it  is  my  love  that  speaks  — 
There  are  a  sort  of  men,  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond, 
And  do  a  wilful  stillness  entertain, 
With  purpose  to  be  dressed  in  an  opinion 
Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit; 
As  who  should  say,  /  am  Sir  Oracle, 
And  when  I  ope  my  Up  s  let  no  dog  bark  l 
O,  my  Antonio,  I  do  know  of  these, 
That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise 
For  saying  nothing,  when,  I  am  very  sure, 
If  they  should  speak,  would  almost  damn  those  ears 
Which,  hearing  them,  would  call  their  brothers  fools. 
Hl  tell  thee  more  of  this  another  time: 
But  nsh  not  with  this  melancholy  bait, 
For  this  fool  gudgeon,  this  opinion. 
Come,  good  Lorenzo:  —  Fare  ye  well  a  while; 
I'll  end  my  exhortation  after  dinner. 

\Exeunt  GRATIANO  and  LORENZO. 

Ant.     Well;  tell  me  now,  what  lady  is  the  same 
To  whom  you  swore  a  secret  pilgrimage, 
That  you  to-day  promised  to  tell  me  of? 

Bass.     'Tis  not  unknown  to  you,  Antonio, 
How  much  I  have  disabled  mine  estate, 
By  something  showing  a  more  swelling  port 
Than  my  faint  means  would  grant  continuance; 
Nor  do  I  now  make  moan  to  be  abridged 
From  such  a  noble  rate;  but  my  chief  care 
Is  to  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  debts 
Wherein  my  time,  something  too  prodigal, 
Hath  left  me  gaged.     To  you,  Antonio, 
I  owe  the  most  in  money  and  in  love; 
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And  from  your  love  I  have  a  warranty 
To  unburthen  all  my  plots  and  purposes, 
How  to  get  clear  of  all  the  debts  I  owe. 

Ant.     I  pray  you,  good  Bassanio,  let  me  know  it; 
And,  if  it  stand,  as  you  yourself  still  do, 
Within  the  eye  of  honour,  be  assured, 
My  purse,  my  person,  my  extremest  means, 
Lie  all  unlocked  to  your  occasions. 

Bass.     In  my  school-days,  when  I  had  lost  one  shaft, 
I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight 
The  self-same  way,  with  more  advised  watch, 
To  find  the  other  forth;  and  by  adventuring  both 
I  oft  found  both:  I  urge  this  childhood  proof, 
Because  what  follows  is  pure  innocence. 
I  owe  you  much;  and,~  like  a  wilful  youth, 
That  which  I  owe  is  lost;  but  if  you  please 
To  shoot  another  arrow  that  self  way 
Which  you  did  shoot  the  first,  I  do  not  doubt, 
As  I  will  watch  the  aim,  or  to  find  both, 
Or  bring  your  latter  hazard  back  again, 
And  thankfully  rest  debtor  for  the  first. 

Ant.     You  know  me  well,  and  herein  spend  but  time, 
To  wind  about  my  love  with  circumstance ; 
And,  out  of  doubt,  you  do  me  now  more  wrong 
In  making  question  of  my  uttermost, 
Than  if  you  had  made  waste  of  all  I  have. 
Then  do  but  say  to  me  what  I  should  do, 
That  in  your  knowledge  may  by  me  be  done, 
And  I  am  prest  unto  it:  therefore  speak. 

Bass.     In  Belmont  is  a  lady  richly  left, 
And  she  is  fair,  and  fairer  than  that  word; 
Of  wond'rous  virtues.     Sometimes  from  her  eyes 
I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages: 
Her  name  is  Portia;  nothing  undervalued 
To  Cato's  daughter,  Brutus'  Portia. 
Nor  is  the  wide  world  ignorant  of  her  worth; 
For  the  four  winds  blow  in  from  every  coast 
Renowned  suitors;  and  her  sunny  locks 
Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece, 
Which  makes  her  seat  of  Belmont  Colchos'  strand, 
And  many  Jasons  come  in  quest  of  her. 
O,  my  Antonio,  had  I  but  the  means 
To  hold  a  rival  place  with  one  of  them, 
I  have  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrift, 
That  I  should  questionless  be  fortunate. 
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Ant.     Thou  know'st  that  all  my  fortunes  are  at  sea; 
Neither  have  I  money,  nor  commodity 
To  raise  a  present  sum:  therefore  go  forth, 
Try  what  my  credit  can  in  Venice  do; 
That  shall  be  racked,  even  to  the  uttermost, 
To  furnish  thee  to  Belmont,  to  fair  Portia. 
Go,  presently  inquire,  and  so  will  I, 
Where  money  is;  and  I  no  question  make, 
To  have  it  of  my  trust,  or  for  my  sake.  \Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.  —  Belmont.     A  Room  in  Portia's  House. 
Enter  PORTIA-  and  Nerissa. 

Por.  By  my  troth,  Nerissa,  my  little  body  is  a-weary  of 
this  great  world. 

Ner.  You  would  be,  sweet  madam,  if  your  miseries  were 
in  the  same  abundance  as  your  good  fortunes  are;  and  yet, 
for  aught  I  see,  they  are  as  sick  that  surfeit  with  too  much, 
as  they  that  starve  with  nothing.  It  is  no  mean  happiness, 
therefore,  to  be  seated  in  the  mean;  superfluity  comes  sooner 
by  white  hairs,  but  competency  lives  longer. 

Por.     Good  sentences,  and  well  pronounced. 

Ner.     They  would  be  better,  if  well  followed. 

Por.  If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were  good 
to  do,  chapels  had  been  churches,  and  poor  men's  cottages 
princes'  palaces.  It  is  a  good  divine  that  follows  his  own 
instructions :  I  can  easier  teach  twenty  what  were  good  to  be 
done,  than  be  one  of  the  twenty  to  follow  mine  own  teaching. 
The  brain  may  devise  laws  for  the  blood;  but  a  hot  temper 
leaps  o'er  a  cold  decree:  such  a  hare  is  madness  the  youth, 
to  skip  o'er  the  meshes  of  good  counsel  the  cripple.  But 
this  reasoning  is  not  in  the  fashion  to  choose  me  a  husband. 
—  O  me,  the  word  chooseX  I  may  neither  choose  whom  I 
would,  nor  refuse  whom  I  dislike;  so  is  the  will  of  a  living 
daughter  curbed  by  the  will  of  a  dead  father.  —  Is  it  not 
hard,  Nerissa,  that  I  cannot  choose  one,  nor  refuse  none? 

Ner.  Your  father  was  ever  virtuous;  and  holy  men  at  their 
death  have  good  inspirations;  therefore,  the  lottery  that  he 
hath  devised  in  these  three  chests,  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead, 
(whereof  who  chooses  his  meaning,  chooses  you,)  will,  no 
doubt,  never  be  chosen  by  any  rightly,  but  one  who  shall 
rightly  love.  But  what  warmth  is  there  in  your  affection  to- 
wards  any  of  these  princely  suitors  that  are  already  come? 

Por.     I  pray  thee,   overname  them;    and   as  thou  namest 
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them  I  will  describe  them;  and  according  to  my  description 
level  at  my  affection. 

Når.  Do  you  not  remember,  lady,  in  your  father's  time, 
a  Venetian,  —  a  scholar,  and  a  soldier,  that  came  hither  in 
company  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat? 

Por.     Yes,  yes,  it  was  Bassanio ;  as  I  think,  so  was  he  called. 

Ner.  True,  madam:  he,  of  all  the  men  that  ever  my  foo- 
lish  eyes  looked  upon,  was  the  best  deserving  a  fair  lady. 

Por.  I  remember  him  well;  and  I  remember  him  worthy 
of  thy  praise. 

SCENE  III.  —  Venice.     A  public  Place. 
Enter  BASSANIO  and  SHYLOCK. 

Sky.     Three  thousand  ducats,  —  well. 

Bass.     Ay,  sir,  for  three  months. 

Sky.     For  three  months,  —  well. 

Bass.     For  the  which,  as  I  told  you,  Antonio  shall  be  bound. 

Sky.     Antonio  shall  become  bound,  —  well 

Bass.  May  you  stead  me?  Will  you  pleasure  me?  Shall 
I  know  your  answer? 

Sky.  Three  thousand  ducats,  —  for  three  months,  —  and 
Antonio  bound. 

Bass.     Your  answer  to  that. 

Sky.     Antonio  is  a  good  man. 

Bass.     Have  you  heard  any  imputation  to  the  contrary? 

Sky.  Oh  no,  no,  no,  no;  —  my  meaning  in  saying  he  is 
a  good  man  is,  to  have  you  understand  me  that  he  is  suffi- 
cient: yet  his  means  are  in  supposition:  he  hath  an  argosy 
bound  to  Tripolis,  another  to  the  Indies;  I  understand  more- 
over upon  the  Rialto,  he  hath  a  third  at  Mexico,  a  fourth 
for  England;  and  other  ventures  he  hath,  squandered  abroad. 
But  ships  are  but  boards,  sailors  but  men:  there  be  land-rats 
and  water-rats,  water-thieves  and  land-thieves ;  I  mean,  pirates; 
and  then,  there  is  the  peril  of  waters,  winds,  and  rocks.  The 
man  is,  notwithstanding,  sufficient;  —  three  thousand  ducats; 
—  I  think  I  may  take  his  bond. 

Bass.     Be  assured  you  may. 

Sky.  I  will  be  assured  I  may;  and  that  I  may  be  assured, 
I  will  bethink  me.     May  I  speak  with  Antonio? 

Bass.     If  it  please  you  to  dine  with  us. 

Sky.  Yes,  to  smell  porkl  to  eat  of  the  habitation  which 
your  prophet,  the  Nazarite,  conjured  the  devil  into!  I  will 
buy  with  you,   sell  with  you,  talk  with  you,  walk  with  you, 
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and  so  following;  but  I  will  not  eat  with  you,  drink  with 
you,  nor  pray  with  you.  —  What  news  on  the  Rialto?  — 
Who  is  he  comes  here? 

Enter  ANTONIO. 

Bass.     This  is  signior  Antonio. 

Sky.   [Aside.]     How  like  a  fawning  publican  he  looks! 
I  hate  him  for  he  is  a  Christian; 
But  more,  for  that,  in  low  simplicity, 
He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 
The  rate  of  usance  here  with  us  in  Venice. 
If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip, 
I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him. 
He  hates  our  sacred  nation;  and  he  rails, 
Even  there  where  merchants  most  do  congregate, 
On  me,  my  bargains,  and  my  well-won  thrift, 
Which  he  calls  interest.     Cursed  be  my  tribe 
If  I  forgive  him! 

Bass.  Shylock,  do  you  hear? 

Sky.     I  am  debating  of  my  present  store; 
And,  by  the  near  guess  of  my  memory, 
I  cannot  instantly  raise  up  the  gross 
Of  full  three  thousand  ducats.     What  of  that? 
Tubal,  a  wealthy  Hebrew  of  my  tribe, 
Will  furnish  me.     But  soft:  How  many  months 
Do  you  desire?     [To  Ant.]     Rest  you  fair,  good  signior: 
Your  worship  was  the  last  man  in  our  mouths. 

Ant.     Shylock,  albeit  I  neither  lend  nor  borrow, 
By  taking  nor  by  giving  of  excess, 
Yet,  to  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend, 
I'll  break  a  custom.     [To  Bass.]     Is  he  yet  possessed 
How  much  you  would? 

Sky.  Ay,  ay,  three  thousand  ducats. 

Ant.     And  for  three  months. 

Sky.     I  had  forgot,  —  three  months,  you  told  me  so.. 
Well  then,  your  bond;  —  and,  let  me  see;  —  but  hear  you: 
Methought  you  said,  you  neither  lend  nor  borrow 
Upon  advantage. 

Ant.  I  do  never  use  it. 

Sky.     When  Jacob  grazed  his  uncle  Laban's  sheep  — 
This  Jacob  from  our  holy  Abram  was 
(As  his  wise  mother  wrought  in  his  behalf) 
The  third  possessor;  ay,  he  was  the  third  — 

Ant.     And  what  of  him?  did  he  take  interest? 

Sky.     No,  not  take  interest;  not,  as  you  would  say, 
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Directly  interest:  mark  what  Jacob  did 

When  Laban  and  himself  were  compromised 

That  all  the  eanlings  which  were  streaked  and  pied, 

Should  fall  as  Jacob' s  hire. 

This  was  a  way  to  thrive,  and  he  was  blessed; 

And  thrift  is  blessing,  if  men  steal  it  not. 

Ant.     This  was  a  venture,  sir,  that  Jacob  served  for; 
A  thing  not  in  his  power  to  bring  to  pass, 
But  swayed  and  fashioned  by  the  hånd  of  Heaven. 
Was  this  inserted  to  make  interest  good? 
Or  is  your  gold  and  silver  ewes  and  rams? 

Sky.     I  cannot  tell;  I  make  it  breed  as  fast. 
But  note  me,  signior,  — 

Ant.  Mark  you  this,  Bassanio, 

The  devil  can  cite  scripture  for  his  purpose. 
An  evil  soul  producing  holy  witness 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek; 
A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart; 
O,  what  a  goodly  outside  falsehood  hath! 

Sky.     Three  thousand  ducats,   —  't  is  a  good  round  sum« 
Three  months  from  twelve;  —  then  let  me  see  the  rate. 

Ant.     Well,  Shylock,  shall  we  be  beholden  to  you? 

Sky.     Signior  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft 
In  the  Rialto  you  have  rated  me 
About  my  moneys,  and  my  usances: 
Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug; 
For  sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe: 
You  call  me  misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog, 
And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine, 
And  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  mine  own. 
Well,  then,  it  now  appears  you  need  my  help: 
Go  to,  then;  you  come  to  me,  and  you  say, 
Shylock,  we  would  kave  moneys;  You  say  so; 
You,  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard, 
And  foot  me,  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur 
Over  your  threshold:  moneys  is  your  suit. 
What  should  I  say  to  you?     Should  I  not  say, 
Hath  a  dog  money  ?  is  it  possible 
A  cur  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats?  or 
Shall  I  bend  low,  and  in  a  bondman's  key, 
With  'bat ed  breath,  and  whispering  humbleness, 
Say  this,  — 

Fair  sir,  you  spit  on  me  on   Wednesday  last; 
You  spurned  me  such  a  day;  another  time 
You  called  me  dog;  and  for  these  courtesies 
Pil  lend  you  thus  much  moneys  ? 


I g  SHAKSPEARE. 

Ant.     I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again, 
To  spit  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee  too. 
If  thou  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not 
As  to  thy  friends;  (for  when  did  friendship  take 
A  breed  for  barren  metal  of  his  friend?) 
But  lend  it  rather  to  thine  enemy; 
Who,  if  he  break,  thou  mayst  with  better  face 
Exact  the  penalty. 

Sky.  Why,  look  you,  how  you  storm! 

I  would  be  friends  with  you,  and  have  your  love, 
Forget  the  shames  that  you  have  stained  me  with, 
Supply  your  present  wants,  and  take  no  doit 
Of  usance  for  my  moneys,  and  you'll  not  hear  me: 
This  is  kind  I  offer. 

Bass.  This  were  kindness. 

Sky.     This  kindness  will  I  show: 
Go  with  me  to  a  notary;  seal  me  there 
Your  single  bond;  and,  in  a  merry  sport, 
If  you  repay  me  not  on  such  a  day, 
In  such  a  place,  such  sum,  or  sums,  as  are 
Expressed  in  the  condition,  let  the  forfeit 
Be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound 
Of  your  fair  flesh,  to  be  cut  off  and  taken 
In  what  part  of  your  body  pleaseth  me. 

Ant.     Content,  in  faith;  I'll  seal  to  such  a  bond, 
And  say  there  is  much  kindness  in  the  Jew. 

Bass.     You  shall  not  seal  to  such  a  bond  for  me; 
I'll  rather  dwell  in  my  necessity. 

Ant.     Why,  fear  not,  man;  I  will  not  forfeit  it; 
Within  these  two  months,  —  that's  a  month  before 
This  bond  expires,  —  I  do  expect  return 
Of  thrice  three  times  the  value  of  this  bond. 

Sky.     O  father  Abram,  what  these  Christians  are! 
Whose  own  hard  dealings  teaches  them  suspect 
The  thoughts  of  others!     Pray  you,  tell  me  this; 
If  he  should  break  his  day,  what  should  I  gain 
By  the  exaction  of  the  forfeiture? 
A  pound  of  man's  flesh  taken  from  a  man, 
Is  not  so  estimable,  profitable  neither, 
As  flesh  of  muttons,  beefs,  or  goats.     I  say, 
To  buy  his  favour  I  extend  this  friendship; 
If  he  will  take  it,  so;  if  not,  adieu; 
And,  for  my  love, .  I  pray  you  wrong  me  not. 

Ant.     Yes,  Shylock,  I  will  seal  unto  this  bond. 

Sky.     Then  meet  me  forthwith  at  the  notary's; 
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Give  him  direction  for  this  merry  bond, 

And  I  will  go  and  purse  the  ducats  straight; 

See  to  my  house,  left  in  the  fearful  guard 

Of  an  unthrifty  knave;  and  presently 

I  will  be  with  you.  [Exit. 

Ant.  Hie  thee,  gentle  Jew. 

This  Hebrew  will  turn  Christian;  he  grows  kind. 

Bas  s.     I  like  not  fair  terms  and  a  villain's  mind. 

Ant.     Come  on;  in  this  there  can  be  no  dismay, 
My  ships  come  home  a  month  before  the  day.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  II. 

SCENE  II.  —  Venice.     A  Street, 

Enter  LAUNCELOTvGOBBO. 

Laun.  Certainly  my  conscience  will  serve  me  to  run  from 
this  Jew,  my  master:  The  fiend  is  at  mine  elbow,  and  tempts 
me,  saying  to  me,  —  Gobbo,  Launcelot  Gobbo,  good  Launcelot, 
or  good  Gobbo,  or  good  Launcelot  Gobbo,  use  your  legs,  take 
the  start,  run  away:  —  My  conscience  says,  —  no;  take 
heed,  honest  Launcelot;  take  heed,  honest  Gobbo;  or  (as  afore- 
said)  honest  Launcelot  Gobbo;  do  not  run:  scorn  running  with 
thy  heels.  Well,  the  most  courageous  fiend  bids  me  pack. 
Via l  says  the  fiend;  away l  says  the  fiend;  for  the  heavens, 
rouse  up  a  brave  mind,  says  the  fiend,  and  run.  Well,  my 
conscience,  hanging  about  the  neck  of  my  heart,  says  very 
wisely  to  me,  —  my  honest  friend  Launcelot,  being  an  honest 
mans  son,  or  rather  an  honest  woman's  son;  —  well,  my 
conscience  says,  Launcelot,  budge  not:  budge,  says  the  fiend; 
budge  not,  says  my  conscience.  Conscience,  say  I,  you  counsel 
well;  fiend,  say  I,  you  counsel  well.  To  be  ruled  by  my 
conscience,  I  snould  stay  with  the  Jew  my  master,  who  (God 
bless  the  mark!)  is  a  kind  of  devil;  and  to  run  away  from 
the  Jew,  I  should  be  ruled  by  the  fiend,  who,  saving  your 
reverence,  is  the  devil  himself.  Certainly,  the  Jew  is  the  very 
devil  incarnation;  and,  in  my  conscience,  my  conscience  is  a 
kind  of  hard  conscience,  to  offer  to  counsel  me  to  stay  with 
the  Jew.  The  fiend  gives  the  more  friendly  counsel:  I  will 
run,  fiend;  my  heels  are  at  your  commandment,  I  will  run. 
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SCENE  III.  —  Venice.    A  Room  in  Shylock'^  House. 
Enter  JESSICA  and  LAUNCELOT. 

Jes.     I  am  sorry  thou  wilt  leave  my  father  so; 
Our  house  is  heil,  and  thou,  a  merry  devil, 
Didst  rob  it  of  some  taste  of  tediousness. 
But  fare  thee  well;  there  is  a  ducat  for  thee. 
And,  Launcelot,  soon  at  supper  shalt  thou  see 
Lorenzo,  who  is  thy  new  master's  guest: 
Give  him  this  letter;  do  it  secretly, 
And  so  farewell:  I  would  not  have  my  father 
See  me  in  talk  with  thee. 

Laun.  Adieu!  —  tears  exhibit  my  tongue.  Most  beautiful 
pagan,  —  most  sweet  Jew!  If  a  Christian  do  not  play  the 
knave  and  get  thee,  I  am  much  deceived.  But,  adieu!  these 
foolish  drops  do  somewhat  drown  my  manly  spirit :  adieu !    [Exit. 

Jes.     Farewell,  good  Launcelot. 
Alack,  what  heinous  sin  is  it  in  me, 
To  be  ashamed  to  be  my  father's  child! 
But  though  I  am  a  daughter  to  his  blood, 
I  am  not  to  his  manners:  O  Lorenzo, 
If  thou  keep  promise,  I  shall  end  this  strife; 
Become  a  Christian,  and  thy  loving  wife.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV.  —  Venice.     A  Street. 
Enter  Gratiano,  Lorenzo,  Salarino,  and  Solanio. 

Lor.     Nay,  we  will  slink  away  in  supper-time, 
Disguise  us  at  my  lodging,  and  return,  — 
All  in  an  hour, 

Gra.     We  have  not  made  good  preparation. 

Salar.     We  have  not  spoke  us  yet  of  torchbearers. 

Lor.     'Tis  now  but  four  o'clock;  we  have  two  hours 
To  furnish  us. 

Enter  LAUNCELOT,  with  a  letter. 

Friend  Launcelot,  what's  the  news? 

Laun.  An  it  shall  please  you  to  break  up  this,  it  shall 
seem  to  signify. 

Lor.     I  know  the  hånd:  in  faith,  'tis  a  fair  hånd; 
And  whiter  than  the  paper  it  writ  on 
Is  the  fair  hånd  that  writ. 
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Gra.  Love-news,  in  faith. 

Laun.     By  your  leave,  sir. 

Lor.     Whither  goest  thou? 

Laun.     Marry,   sir,   to  bid  my  old   master  the  Jew  to  sup 
to-night  with  my  new  master  the  Christian. 

Lor.     Hold,  here  take  this:  —  tell  gentle  Jessica, 
I  will  not  fail  her;  —  speak  it  privately:  go. 
Gentlemen,  [Exit  Laun. 

Will  you  prepare  you  for  this  masque  to-night? 
I  am  provided  of  a  torchbearer. 

Salar.     Ay,  marry,  111  be  gone  about  it  straight. 

Solan.     And  so  will  I. 

Lor.  Meet  me  and  Gratiano 

At  Gratiano's  lodging  some  hour  hence. 

Salar.     'Tis  good  we  do  so.  [Ex.  Salar.  and  SOLAN. 

Gra.     Was  not  that  letter  from  fair  Jessica? 

Lor.     I  must  needs  tell  thee  all:  —  she  hath  directed 
How  I  shall  take  her  from  her  father's  house; 
What  gold  and  jewels  she  is  furnished  with; 
What  page's  suit  she  hath  in  readiness. 
If  e'er  the  Jew  her  father  come  to  heaven, 
It  will  be  for  his  gentle  daughter's  sake; 
And  never  dåre  misfortune  cross  her  foot, 
Unless  she  do  it  under  this  excuse, 
That  she  is  issue  to  a  faithless  Jew. 
Come,  go  with  me;  peruse  this  as  thou  goest: 
Fair  Jessica  shall  be  my  torchbearer.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V.  —  Venice.     Before  Shylock'^  House. 
Enter  SHYLOCK  and  LAUNCELOT. 

Shy.     Well,  thou  shalt  see,  thy  eyes  shall  be  thy  judge, 
The  difference  of  old  Shylock  and  Bassanio: 
What,  Jessica!  —  thou  shalt  not  gormandize, 
As  thou  hast  done  with  me;  —  What,  Jessica!  — ■ 
And  sleep,  and  snore,  and  rend  apparel  out;  — 
Why,  Jessica,  I  say! 

Laun.  Why,  Jessica! 

Shy.     Who  bids  thee  call?    I  do  not  bid  thee  call. 

Laun.     Your    worship    was    wont    to    tell    me  I    could   do 
nothing  without  bidding. 

Enter  JESSICA. 

Jes.     Call  you?     What  is  your  will? 
Shy.     I  am  bid  forth  to  supper,  Jessica; 
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There  are  my  keys:  —  But  wherefore  should  I  go? 

I  am  not  bid  for  love;  they  flatter  me: 

But  yet  Pil  go  in  hate,  to  feed  upon 

The  prodigal  Christian.  —  Jessica,  my  girl, 

Look  to  my  house:  —  I  am  right  loth  to  go; 

There  is  some  ill  a-brewing  towards  my  rest, 

For  I  did  dream  of  money-bags  to-night.  - 

\-  Laun.     I  beseech  you,    sir,    go;    my   young    master   doth 

expect  your  reproaGh. 

Sky.     So  do  I  his. 

Laun.  And  they  have  conspired  together,  —  I  will  not 
say  you  shall  see  a  masque;  but  if  you  do,  then  it  was  not 
for  nothing  that  my  nose  fell  a-bleeding  on  Black-Monday 
last,  at  six  o'  clock  i'  the  morning,  falling  out  that  year  on 
Ash-Wednesday  was  four  year,  in  the  afternoon. 

Sky.     What!  are  there  masques?     Hear  you  me,  Jessica: 
Lock  up  my  doors;  and  when  you  hear  the  drum, 
And  the  vile  squealing  of  the  wry-necked  flfe, 
Clamber  not 'you  up  to  the  casements  then, 
Nor  thrust  your  head  into  the  public  street, 
To  gaze  on  Christian  fools  with  varnished  faces: 
But  stop  my  house's  ears,  I  mean  my  casements; 
Let  not  the  sound  of  shallow  foppery  enter 
My  sober  house.  —  By  Jacob's  staff  I  swear, 
I  have  no  mind  of  feasting  forth  to  night: 
But  I  will  go.  —  Go  you  before  me,  sirrah; 
Say,  I  will  come. 

Laun.  I  will  go  before,  sir.  — 

Mistress,  look  out  at  window  for  all  this; 
There  will  come  a  Christian  by, 
Will  be  worth  a  Jewess'  eye.  [Exit  LAUN. 

Sky.     What  says  that  fool  of  Hagar's  orTspring,  ha? 

Jes.     His  words  were,  Farewell,  mistress;  nothing  else. 

Sky.     The  patch  is  kind  enough;  but  a  huge  feeder, 
Snail-slow  in  profit,  and  he  sleeps  by  day 
More  than  the  wild  cat:  drones  hive  not  with  me, 
Therefore  I  part  with  him;  and  part  with  him 
To  one  that  I  would  have  him  help  to  waste 
His  borrowed  purse.  —  Well,  Jessica,  go  in; 
Perhaps,  I  will  return  immediately; 
Do  as  I  bid  you;  shut  doors  after  you: 
Fast  bind,  fast  find;  — 
A  proverb  never  stale  in  thrifty  mind.  [Exit. 

Jes.     Farewell;  and  if  my  fortune  be  not  crossed, 
I  have  a  father,  you  a  daughter  lost.  [Exit. 
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SCENE  VI.  —  The  same. 
Enter  Gkatiano  and  Salarino,  masqued. 

Gra.     This  is  the  pent-house,  under  which  Lorenzo 
Desired  us  to  make  a  stand. 

Salar.  His  hour  is  almost  past. 

Gra.     And  it  is  marvel  he  out-dwells  his  hour, 
For  lovers  ever  run  before  the  clock. 

Salar.     O,  ten  times  faster  Venus'  pigeons  fly 
To  seal  love's  bonds  new  made,  than  they  are  wont 
To  keep  obliged  faith  unforfeited! 

Gra.     That  ever  holds:  who  riseth  from  a  feast, 
With  that  keen  appetite  that  he  sits  down? 
Where  is  the  horse  that  doth  untread  again 
His  tedious  measures  with  the  unbated  fire 
That  he  did  pace  them  first?     All  things  that  are, 
Are  with  more  spirit  chased  than  enjoyed. 
How  like  a  younker,  or  a  prodigal, 
The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay, 
Hugged  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wind! 
How  like  a  prodigal  doth  she  return; 
With  over-weathered  ribs,  and  ragged  sails, 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggared  by  the  strumpet  wind! 

Enter  LORENZO. 

Salar.     Here  comes  Lorenzo;  —  more  of  this  hereafter. 

Lor.     Sweet  friends,  your  patience  for  my  long  abode: 
Not  I,  but  my  affairs,  have  made  you  wait. 
When  you  shall  please  to  play  the  thieves  for  wives, 
III  watch  as  long  for  you  then.  —  Approach; 
Here  dwells  my  father  Jew:  —  Ho!  who's  within? 

Enter  JESSICA,  above,  in  bofs  clothes. 

Jes.     Who  are  you?     Tell  me,  for  more  certainty, 
Albeit  Pil  swear  that  I  do  know  your  tongue. 

Lor.     Lorenzo,  and  thy  love. 

Jes.  Lorenzo,  certain;  and  my  love,  indeed; 
For  who  love  I  so  much?  and  now  who  knows 
But  you,  Lorenzo,  whether  I  am  yours? 

Lor.     Heaven  and  thy  thoughts   are  witness  that  thou  art. 

Jes.     Here,  catch  this  casket;  it  is  worth  the  pains. 
I  am  glad  'tis  night,  you  do  not  look  on  me, 
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For  I  ara  much  ashamed  of  my  exchange: 
But  love  is  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see 
The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit; 
For  if  they  could,  Cupid  himself  would  blush 
To  see  me  thus  transformed  to  a  boy. 

Lor.     Descend,  for  you  must  be  my  torchbearer. 

Jes.     What,  must  I  hold  a  candle  to  my  shames? 
They  in  themselves,  good  sooth,  are  too  too  light. 
Why,  'tis  an  ofnce  of  discovery,  love; 
And  I  should  be  obscured. 

Lor.  So  are  you,  sweet, 

Even  in  the  lovely  garnish  of  a  boy. 
But  come  at  once; 

For  the  close  night  doth  play  the  runaway, 
And  we  are  staid  for  at  Bassanio's  feast. 

Jes.     I  will  make  fast  the  doors,  and  gild  myself 
With  some  more  ducats,  and  be  with  you  straight. 

[Exit,  from  above. 

Gra.     Now,  by  my  hood,  a  Gentile  and  no  Jevv. 

Lor.     Beshrew  me,  but  I  love  her  heartily: 
For  she  is  wise,  if  I  can  judge  of  her; 
And  fair  she  is,  if  that  mine  eyes  be  true; 
And  true  she  is,  as  she  hath  proved  herself; 
And  therefore,  like  herself,  wise,  fair,  and  true, 
Shall  she  be  placed  in  my  constant  soul. 


Enter  JESSICA,  belå 


IV. 


What,  art  thou  come?  —  On,  gentlemen,  away; 
Our  masquing  mates  by  this  time  for  us  stay. 

[Exit,  with  Jes.   and  SALAR. 

SCENE  VIII.  —  Venice.     A  Street. 
Enter  SALARINO  and  SOLANIO. 

Salar.     Why,  man,  I  saw  Bassanio  under  sail; 
With  him  is  Gratiano  gone  along; 
And  in  their  ship,  I  am  sure,  Lorenzo  is  not. 

Solan.     The  villain  Jew  with  outcries  raised  the  duke; 
Who  went  with  him  to  search  Bassanio's  ship. 

Salar.     He  came  too  late,  the  ship  was  under  sail: 
But  there  the  duke  was  given  to  understand, 
That  in  a  gondola  were  seen  together 
Lorenzo  and  his  amorous  Jessica; 
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Besides,  Antonio  certified  the  duke, 
They  were  not  with  Bassanio  in  his  ship. 

S  o  Ian.     I  never  heard  a  passion  so  confused, 
So  Strange,  outrageous,  and  so  variable, 
As  the  dog  Jew  did  utter  in  the  streets: 

My  daughterl  —  O  my  ducatsl  —  O  my  daughterl 
Fled  with  a  Christian l  —  0  my  Christian  ducatsl  — 
Justicel  the  lawl  my  ducats,  and  my  daughterl 
A  sealed  bag,  two  sealed  bags  of  ducats, 
Of  double  ducats,  stolen  from  me  by  my  daughterl 
And  jew  els;  two  stones,  two  rich  and  precious  stones, 
Stolen  by  my  daughterl  —  Justicel  find  the  gir l! 
She  hath  the  stones  upon  her,  and  the  ducatsl 

Salar.     Why,  all  the  boys  in  Venice  follow  him, 
Crying,  —  his  stones,  his  daughter,  and  his  ducats. 

S  o  Ian.     Let  good  Antonio  look  he  keep  his  day, 
Or  he  shall  pay  for  this. 

Salar.  Marry,  well  remembered: 

I  reasoned  with  a  Frenchman  yesterday, 
Who  told  me,  —  in  the  narrow  seas  that  part 
The  French  and  English,  there  miscarried 
A  vessel  of  our  country,  richly  fraught: 
I  thought  upon  Antonio  when  he  told  me, 
And  wished  in  silence  that  it  were  not  his. 

Solan.     You  were  best  to  tell  Antonio  what  you  hear; 
Yet  do  not  suddenly,  for  it  may  grieve  him. 

Salar.     A  kinder  gentleman  treads  not  the  earth. 
I  saw  Bassanio  and  Antonio  part: 
Bassanio  told  him,  he  would  make  some  speed 
Of  his  return:  he  answered  —  Do  not  so, 
S  lubber  not  business  for  my  sake,  Bassanio, 
But  stay  the  very  riping  of  the  time; 
And  for  the  Jew' s  bond,  which  he  hath  of  me, 
Let  it  not  enter  in  your  mind  of  love; 
Be  merry;  and  employ  your  chiefest  thoughts 
To  courtship,  and  such  fair  ostents  of  love 
As  shall  conveniently  become  you  there: 
And  even  there,  his  eye  being  big  with  tears, 
Turning  his  face,  he  put  his  hånd  behind  him, 
And,  with  affection  wondrous  sensible, 
He  wrung  Bassanio's  hånd,  and  so  they  parted. 

Solan.     I  think  he  only  loves  the  world  for  him. 
I  pray  thee,  let  us  go  and  find  him  out, 
And  quicken  his  embraced  heaviness 
With  some  delight  or  other. 

Salar.  %Do  we  so.  \Exeunt. 
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SCENE  IX.  —  Belmont.     A  Room  in  Portia'^  House. 
Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.     Where  is  my  lady! 

Por.  Here;  what  would  my  lord} 

Serv.     Madam,  there  is  alighted  at  your  gate 
A  young  Venetian,  one  that  comes  before 
To  signify  the  approaching  of  his  lord; 
From  whom  he  bringeth  sensible  regreets; 
To  wit,  besides  commends  and  courteous  breath, 
Gifts  of  rich  value;  yet  I  have  not  seen 
So  likely  an  ambassador  of  love: 
A  day  in  April  never  came  so  sweet, 
To  show  how  costly  summer  was  at  hånd, 
As  this  fore-spurrer  comes  before  his  lord. 

Por.     No  more,  I  pray  thee,  I  am  half  afeard, 
Thou  wilt  say  anon  he  is  some  kin  to  thee, 
Thou  spend'st  such  high-day  wit  in  praising  him. 
Come,  come,  Nerissa;  for  I  long  to  see 
Quick  Cupid's  post  that  comes  so  mannerly. 

Ner.     Bassanio,  lord  Love,  if  thy  will  it  bel  [Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.  —  Venice.     A  Street. 

Enter  Solanio  and  Salarino. 

Solan.     Now,  what  news  on  the  Rialto? 

Salar.  Why,  yet  it  lives  there  unchecked,  that  Antonio 
hath  a  ship  of  rich  lading  wracked  on  the  narrow  seas,  — 
the  Goodwins,  I  think  they  call  the  place:  a  very  dangerous 
flat  and  fatal,  where  the  carcases  of  many  a  tall  ship  lie 
buried,  as  they  say,  if  my  gossip  report  be  an  honest  woman 
of  her  word. 

Solan.  I  would  she  were  as  lying  a  gossip  in  that,  as  ever 
knapped  ginger,  or  made  her  neighbours  believe  she  wept 
for  the  death  of  a  third  husband.  But  it  is  true,  —  without 
any  slips  of  prolixity,  or  crossing  the  plain  highway  of  talk, 
—  that  the  good  Antonio,  the  honest  Antonio,  —  O  that  I 
had  a  title  good  enough  to  keep  his  name  company!  — 

Salar.     Come,  the  full  stop. 
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Solan.  Ha,  —  what  say'st  thou?  —  Why,  the  end  is,  he 
hath  lost  a  snip. 

Salar.     I  would  it  might  prove  the  end  of  his  losses! 

Solan.  Let  me  say  Amen  betimes,  lest  the  devil  cross  my 
prayer;  for  here  he  comes  in  the  likeness  of  a  Jew. 

Enter  SHYLOCK. 

How  now,  Shylock?   what  news  among  the  merchants? 

Sky.  You  knew,  none  so  well,  none  so  well  as  you,  of 
my  daughter's  flight. 

Salar.  That's  certain.  I,  for  my  part,  knew  the  tailor 
that  made  the  wings  she  flew  withal. 

Solan.  And  Shylock,  for  his  own  part,  knew  the  bird 
was  fledged;  and  then  it  is  the  complexion  of  them  all  to 
leave  the  dam. 

Sky.     She  is  damned  for  it. 

Salar.     That's  certain,  if  the  devil  may  be  her  judge. 

S/ty.     My  own  flesh  and  blood  to  rebel! 

Salar.  There  is  more  difference  between  thy  flesh  and 
hers,  than  between  jet  and  ivory;  more  between  your  bioods, 
than  there  is  between  red  wine  and  Rhenish.  —  But  tell  us, 
do  you  hear  whether  Antonio  have  had  any  loss  at  sea  or  no  ? 

Sky.  There  I  have  another  bad  match:  a  bankrupt,  a 
prodigal,  who  dåre  scarce  show  his  head  011  the  Rialto;  a 
beggar,  that  was  used  to  come  so  smug  upon  the  mart.  — 
Let  him  look  to  his  bond:  he  was  wont  to  call  me  usurer;  — 
let  him  look  to  his  bond:  he  was  wont  to  lend  money  for  a 
Christian  courtesy;   —  let  him  look  to  his  bond. 

Salar.  Why,  I  am  sure,  if  he  forfeit,  thou  wilt  not  take 
his  flesh?     What's  that  good  for? 

Sky.  To  bait  flsh  withal:  if  it  will  feed  nothing  else,  it 
will  feed  my  revenge.  He  hath  disgraced  me,  and  hindered 
me  half  a  million;  laughed  at  my  losses,  mocked  at  my 
gains,  scorned  my  nation,  thwarted  my  bargains,  cooled  my 
friends,  heated  mine  enemies;  —  and  what's  his  reason? 
I  am  a  Jew:  hath  not  a  Jew  eyes?  hath  not  a  Jew  hånds, 
organs,  dimensions,  senses,  affections,  passions?  fed  with  the 
same  food,  hurt  with  the  same  weapons,  subject  to  the  same 
diseases,  healed  by  the  same  means ,  warmed  and  cooled  by 
the  same  winter  and  summer,  as  a  Christian  is?  If  you  prick 
us,  do  we  not  bleed?  if  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh?  if 
you  poison  us,  do  we  not  die?  and  if  you  wrong  us,  shall 
we  not  revenge?  If  we  are  like  you  in  the  rest,  we  will 
resemble  you  in  that.     If  a  Jew  wrong  a  Christian,   what  is 
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his  humility?  revenge:  if  a  Christian  wrong  a  Jew,  what 
should  his  sufferance  be  by  Christian  example?  why,  revenge. 
The  villany  you  teach  me  I  will  execute;  and  it  shall  go 
hard  but  I  will  better  the  instruction. 

Enter  a  S  ervant. 

Serv.  Gentlemen,  my  master  Antonio  is  at  his  house,  and 
desires  to  speak  with  you  both. 

Salar.     We  have  been  up  and  down  to  seek  him. 

Enter  TuBAL. 

So/an.  Here  comes  another  of  the  tribe;  a  third  cannot 
be  matched,  unless  the  devil  himself  turn  Jew. 

[Exeunt  Solanio,  Salarino  and  Servant. 

Sky.  How  now,  Tubal,  what  news  from  Genoa?  hast  thou 
found  my  daughter? 

Tub.  I  often  came  where  I  did  hear  of  her,  but  cannot 
find  her. 

Sky.  Why,  there,  there,  there,  therel  a  diamond  gone, 
cost  me  two  thousand  ducats  in  Frankforti  The  curse  never 
fell  upon  our  nation  till  now.  I  never  felt  it  till  now:  — 
two  thousand  ducats  in  that;  and  other  precious,  precious 
jewels.  —  I  would  my  daughter  were  dead  at  my  foot,  and 
the  jewels  in  her  ear!  would  she  were  hearsed  at  my  foot, 
and  the  ducats  in  her  coffin!  No  news  of  them?  —  Why, 
so:  —  and  I  know  not  how  much  is  spent  in  the  search: 
why,  thou  loss  upon  lossl  the  thief  gone  with  so  much, 
and  so  much  to  find  the  thief;  and  no  satisfaction ,  no  re- 
venge: nor  no  ill  luck  stirring  but  what  lights  o'  my  shoulders; 
no  sighs  but  o'  my  breathing;    no  tears  but  o'  my  shedding. 

Tub.  Yes,  other  men  have  ill  luck  too.  Antonio,  as  I 
heard  in  Genoa,  — 

Sky.     What,  what,  what?  ill  luck,  ill  luck? 

Tub.     —  hath  an  argosy  cast  away,  coming  from  Tripolis. 

Sky.     I  thank  God,  I  thank  God;  —  is  it  true?  is  it  true? 

Tub.  I  spoke  with  some  of  the  sailors  that  escaped  the 
wrack. 

Sky.  I  thank  thee,  good  Tubal;  —  good  news,  good 
news:  ha!  ha!  —  Where?  in  Genoa? 

Tub.  Your  daughter  spent  in  Genoa,  as  I  heard,  one 
night,  fourscore  ducats! 

Sky.  Thou  stick' st  a  dagger  in  me:  —  I  shall  never  see 
my  gold  again:  fourscore  ducats  at  a  sitting!  fourscore  ducats! 
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Tub.  There  came  divers  of  Antonio's  creditors  in  my  Com- 
pany to  Venice,  that  swear  he  cannot  choose  but  break. 

Sky.  I  am  very  glad  of  it:  I'll  plague  him;  111  torture 
him;  I  am  glad  of  it. 

Tub.  One  of  them  showed  me  a  ring,  that  he  had  of 
your  daughter  for  a  monkey. 

Sky.  Out  upon  her!  Thou  torturest  me,  Tubal:  it  was  my 
turquoise;  I  had  it  of  Leah,  when  I  was  a  bachelor:  I  would 
not  have  given  it  for  a  wilderness  of  monkeys. 

Tub.     But  Antonio  is  certainly  undone. 

Sky.  Nay,  that's  true,  that's  very  true.  Go,  Tubal,  fee  me 
an  officer,  bespeak  him  a  fortnight  before;  I  will  have  the 
heart  of  him,  if  he  forfeit;  for  were  he  out  of  Venice,  I  can 
make  what  merchandise  I  will.  Go,  Tubal,  and  meet  me  at 
our  synagogue;  go,  good  Tubal;  at  our  synagogue,  Tubal. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.  —  Belmont.     A  Room  in  Portia'.y  House. 

Enter  BASSANIO,  Portia,  Gratiano,  Nerissa,  and  Attendants. 
The  caskets  are  set  out. 

Por.     I  pray  you,  tarry;  pause  a  day  or  two, 
Before  you  hazard;  for,  in  choosing  wrong, 
I  lose  your  company;  therefore,  forbear  a  while: 
There's  something  tells  me,  (but  it  is  not  love,) 
I  would  not  lose  you;  and  you  know  yourself, 
Hate  counsels  not  in  such  a  quality: 
But  lest  you  should  not  understand  me  well, 
(And  yet  a  maiden  hath  no  tongue  but  thought,) 
I  would  detain  you  here  some  month  or  two, 
Before  you  venture  for  me.     I  could  teach  you 
How  to  choose  right,  but  then  I  am  forsworn; 
So  will  I  never  be:  so  may  you  miss  me; 
But  if  you  do,  you'll  make  me  wish  a  sin, 
That  I  had  been  forsworn.     Beshrew  your  eyes, 
They  have  o'erlooked  me,  and  divided  me; 
One  half  of  me  is  yours,  the  other  half  —  yours,  — 
Mine  own,  I  would  say;  but  if  mine,  then  yours, 
And  so  all  yours.     O!  these  naughty  times 
Put  bars  between  the  owners  and  their  rights; 
And  so,  though  yours,  not  yours.  —  Prove  it  so, 
Let  fortune  go  to  heil  for  it,  —  not  I. 
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I  speak  too  long;  but  'tis  to  peize  the  time; 
To  eke  it,  and  to  draw  it  out  in  length, 
To  stay  you  from  election. 

Bass.  Let  me  choose; 

For,  as  I  am,  I  live  upon  the  rack. 

Por.     Upon  the  rack,  Bassanio?   then  confess 
What  treason  there  is  mingled  with  your  love. 

Bass.     None,  but  that  ugly  treason  of  mistrust, 
Which  makes  me  fear  the  enjoying  of  my  love: 
There  may  as  well  be  amity  and  life 
'Tween  snow  and  fire,  as  treason  and  my  love. 

Por.     Ay,  but  I  fear  you  speak  upon  the  rack, 
Where  men  enforced  do  speak  anything. 

Bass.     Promise  me  life,  and  I'll  confess  the  truth. 

Por.     Well,  then,  confess,  and  live. 

Bass.  Confess,  and  love, 

Had  been  the  very  sum  of  my  confession: 

0  happy  torment,  when  my  torturer 
Doth  teach  me  answers  for  deliverance! 
But  let  me  to  my  fortune  and  the  caskets. 

Por.     Away  then;  I  am  locked  in  one  of  them; 
If  you  do  love  me,  you  will  find  me  out. 
Nerissa,  and  the  rest,  stand  all  aloof. 
Let  music  sound,  while  he  doth  make  his  choice; 
Then,  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swan-like  end, 
Fading  in  music:  that  the  comparison 
May  stand  more  proper,  my  eye  shall  be  the  stream, 
And  watery  death-bed  for  him.     He  may  win; 
And  what  is  music  then?    then  music  is 
Even  as  the  flourish  when  true  subjects  bow 
To  a  new-crowned  monarch:  such  it  is, 
As  are  those  dulcet  sounds  in  break  of  day, 
That  creep  into  the  dreaming  bridegroom's  ear, 
And  summon  him  to  marriage.     Now  he  goes, 
With  no  less  presence,  but  with  much  more  love, 
Than  young  Alcides,  when  he  did  redeem 
The  virgin  tribute  paid  by  howling  Troy 
To  the  sea-monster:  I  stand  for  sacrifice, 
The  rest  aloof  are  the  Dardanian  wives, 
With  bleared  visages,  come  forth  to  view 
The  issue  of  the  exploit.     Go,  Hercules, 
Live  thou,  I  live:  —  With  much  much  more  dismay 

1  view  the  fight,  than  thou  that  mak'st  the  fray. 
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Music,   w  hilst  BASSANIO  c  omments  on  the  c  askets  to  himself. 

SON  G. 

Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred, 
Or  in  the  heari,  or  in  the  head? 
How  begot,  how  nourished? 
Reply,  reply. 

It  is  engendered  in  the  eyes, 
With  gåring  fed;  and  fancy  dies 
In  the  cradle  where  it  lies. 
Let  us  all  ring  fancy' s  knell; 
III  begin  it,  —  Ding,  dong,  bell. 
All.  Ding,  dong,  bell. 

Bass.     So  may  the  outward  shows  be  least  themselves; 
The  world  is  still  deceived  with  ornament. 
In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt, 
But,  being  seasoned  with  a  gracious  voice, 
Obscures  the  show  of  evil?     In  religion, 
What  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text, 
Hiding  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament? 
There  is  no  vice  so  simple,  but  assumes 
Some  mark  of  virtue  on  his  outward  parts. 
How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  are  all  as  false 
As  stayers  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 
The  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Mars, 
Who,  inward  searched,  have  livers  white  as  milk, 
And  these  assume  but  valour's  excrement, 
To  render  them  redoubted!     Look  on  beauty, 
And  you  shall  see  't  is*purchased  by  the  weight; 
Which  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature, 
Making  them  lightest  that  wear  most  of  it: 
So  are  those  crisped  snaky  golden  locks, 
Which  make  such  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind, 
Upon  supposed  fairness,  often  known 
To  be  the  dowry  of  a  second  head, 
The  skull  that  bred  them  in  the  sepulchre. 
Thus  ornament  is  but  the  guiled  shore 
To  a  most  dangerous  sea;  the  beauteous  scarf 
Veiling  an  Indian  beauty;  in  a  word, 
The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on 
To  entrap  the  wisest.     Therefore,  thou  gaudy  gold, 
Hard  food  for  Midas,  I  will  none  of  thee; 
Nor  none  of  thee,  thou  pale  and  common  drudge 
'Tween  man  and  man.     But  thou,  thou  meagre  lead, 
Which  rather  threatenest  than  dost  promise  aught, 
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Thy  paleness  moves  me  more  than  eloquence, 
And  here  choose  I.     Joy  be  the  -consequence! 

Por.  [Aside]     How  all  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air, 
As  doubtful  thoughts,  and  rash-embraced  despair, 
And  shudd'ring  fear,  and  green-eyed  jealousy! 

0  love,  be  moderate,  allay  thy  ecstasy, 

In  measure  rain  thy  joy,  scant  this  excess; 

1  feel  too  much  thy  blessing,  make  it  less, 
For  fear  I  surfeit! 

Bass.  What  find  I  here? 

[Opening  the  leaden  casket. 
Fair  Portia's  counterfeit!     What  demi-god 
Hath  come  so  near  creation?     Move  these  eyes! 
Or  whether,  riding  on  the  balls  of  mine, 
Seem  they  in  motion?     Here  are  severed  lips, 
Parted  with  sugar  breath;  so  sweet  a  bar 
Should  sunder  such  sweet  friends.     Here  in  her  hairs 
The  painter  plays  the  spider,  and  hath  woven 
A  golden  mesh,  to  entrap  the  hearts  of  men 
Faster  than  gnats  in  cobwebs:  but  her  eyes,  — 
How  could  he  see  to  do  them?   having  made  one, 
Methinks,  it  should  have  power  to  steal  both  his, 
And  leave  itself  unfurnished.     Yet  look,  how  far 
The  substance  of  my  praise  doth  wrong  this  shadow 
In  underprising  it,  so  far  this  shadow 
Doth  limp  behind  the  substance.  —  Here's  the  scroll, 
The  continent  and  summary  of  my  fortune. 

[Reads.]  You  that  choose  not  by  the  mew, 

Chance  as  fair,  and  choose  as  true, 
Since  this  fortune  falls  to  you, 
Be  content,  and  seek  no  new. 
If  you  be  well  pleased  with  this, 
And  hold  your  fortune  for  your  bliss; 
Tur n  you  where  your  lady  is, 
And  claim  her  with  a  loving  kiss. 

A  gentle  scroll.     Fair  lady  by  your  leave:  [Kissing  her. 

I  come  by  note  to  give  and  to  receive. 

Like  one  of  two  contending  in  a  prize, 

That  thinks  he  hath  done  well  in  people's  eyes, 

Hearing  applause  and  universal  shout, 

Giddy  in  spirit,  still  gazing  in  a  doubt 

Whether  those  peals  of  praise  be  his  or  no; 

So,  thrice  fair  lady,  stand  I,  even  so; 

As  doubtful  whether  what  I  see  be  true, 

Until  confirmed,  signed,  ratified  by  you. 

Por.     You  see  me,  lord  Bassanio,  where  I  stand, 
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Such  as  I  am.     Though,  for  myself  alone, 

I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish, 

To  wish  myself  much  better;  yet,  for  you, 

I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself; 

A  thousand  times  more  fair, 

Ten  thousand  times  more  rich; 

That,  only  to  stand  high  in  your  account, 

I  might  in  virtues,  beauties,  livings,  friends, 

Exceed  account.     But  the  full  sum  of  me 

Is  sum  of  nothing;  which,  to  term  in  gross, 

Is  an  unlesson'd  girl,  unschooled,  unpractised: 

Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 

But  she  may  learn;  happier  than  this, 

She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn; 

Happiest  of  all  is,  that  her  gentle  spirit 

Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed, 

As  from  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  king. 

Myself,  and  what  is  mine,  to  you  and  yours 

Is  now  converted.     But  now  I  was  the  lord 

Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  servants, 

Queen  o' er  myself;  and  even  now,  but  now, 

This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same  myself, 

Are  yours,  my  lord,  —  I  give  them  with  this  ring; 

Which  when  you  part  from,  lose,  or  give  away, 

Let  it  presage  the  ruin  of  your  love, 

And  be  my  vantage  to  exclaim  on  you. 

Bass.     Madam,  you  have  bereft  me  of  all  words, 
Only  my  blood  speaks  to  you  in  my  veins; 
And  there  is  such  confusion  in  my  powers, 
As,  after  some  oration  fairly  spoke 
By  a  beloved  prince,  there  doth  appear 
Among  the  buzzing  pleased  multitude; 
Where  every  something,  being  blent  together, 
Turns  to  a  wild  of  nothing,  save  of  joy, 
Expressed  and  not  expressed.    But  when  this  ring 
Parts  from  this  finger,  then  parts  life  from  hence; 
O,  then  be  bold  to  say,  Bassanio's  dead. 

Ner.     My  lord  and  lady,  it  is  now  our  time, 
That  have  stood  by,  and  seen  our  wishes  prosper, 
To  cry,  good  joy;  —  good  joy,  my  lord  and  lady  I 

Gra.     My  lord  Bassanio,  and  my  gentle  lady, 
I  wish  you  all  the  joy  that  you  can  wish; 
For  I  am  sure  you  can  wish  none  from  me: 
And,  when  your  honours  mean  to  solemnize 
The  bargain  of  your  faith,  I  do  beseech  you, 
Even  at  that  time  I  may  be  married  too. 
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Bass.     With  all  my  heart,  so  thou  canst  get  a  wife. 

Gra.     I  thank  your  lordship;  you  have  got  me  one. 
My  eyes,  my  lord,  can  look  as  swift  as  yours: 
You  saw  the  mistress,  I  beheld  the  maid; 
You  loved,  I  loved;  for  intermission 
No  more  pertains  to  me,  my  lord,  than  you. 
Your  fortune  stood  upon  the  caskets  there; 
And  so  did  mine  too,  as  the  matter  falls: 
I  got  a  promise  of  this  fair  one  here, 
To  have  her  love,  provided  that  your  fortune 
Achieved  her  mistress. 

Por.  Is  this  true,  Nerissa? 

Ner.     Madam,  it  is,  so  you  stand  pleased  withal. 

Bass.     And  do  you,  Gratiano,  mean  good  faith? 

Gra.     Yes,  faith,  my  lord. 

Bass.     Our  feast  shall  be  much  honoured  in  your  marriage. 

Gra.     But  who  comes  here?     Lorenzo,  and  his  infidel! 
What?    and  my  old  Venetian  friend,  Solanio! 

Enter  LORENZO,  JESSICA,  and  SOLANIO. 

Bass.     Lorenzo,  and  Solanio,  welcome  hither,  — 
If  that  the  youth  of  my  new  interest  here 
Have  power  to  bid  you  welcome:  —  by  your  leave, 
I  bid  my  very  friends  and  countrymen, 
Sweet  Portia,  welcome. 

Por.  So  do  I,  my  lord; 

They  are  entirely  welcome. 

Lor.     I  thank  your  honour.  —  For  my  part,  my  lord, 
My  purpose  was  not  to  have  seen  you  here: 
But  meeting  with  Solanio  by  the  way, 
He  did  entreat  me,  past  all  saying  nay, 
To  come  with  him  along. 

S  o  Ian.  I  did,  my  lord, 

And  I  have  reason  for  it.     Signior  Antonio 
Commends  him  to  you.  [Gives  BASSANIO  a  letter. 

Bass.  Ere  I  ope  his  letter, 

I  pray  you  tell  me  how  my  good  friend  doth. 

Solan.     Not  sick,  my  lord,  unless  it  be  in  mind; 
Nor  well,  unless  in  mind:  his  letter  there 
Will  show  you  his  estate. 

Gra.     Nerissa,  cheer  yon  stranger;  bid  her  welcome. 
Your  hånd,  Solanio.     What  's  the  news  from  Venice? 
How  doth  that  royal  merchant,  good  Antonio? 
I  know  he  will  be  glad  of  our  success; 
We  are  the  Jasons,  we  have  won  the  fleece. 
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S  o  Ian.     I  would  you  had  won  the  fleece  that  he  hath  lost! 

Por.     There  are  some  shrewd  contents  in  yon  same  paper, 
That  steals  the  colour  from  Bassanio's  cheek; 
Some  dear  friend  dead;  else  nothing  iri  the  world 
Could  turn  so  much  the  constitution 
Of  any  constant  man.     What,  worse  and  worse?  — 
With  leave,  Bassanio:  I  am  half  yourself, 
And  I  must  freely  have  the  half  of  anything 
That  this  same  paper  brings  you. 

Bass.  O  sweet  Portia, 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  unpleasant'st  words 
That  ever  blotted  paper!     Gentle  lady, 
When  I  did  first  impart  my  love  to  you, 
I  freely  told  you,  all  the  wealth  I  had 
Ran  in  my  veins,  —  I  was  a  gentleman; 
And  then  I  told  you  true:  and  yet,  dear  lady, 
Rating  myself  at  nothing,  you  shall  see 
How  much  I  was  a  braggart.     When  I  told  you 
My  state  was  nothing,  I  should  then  have  told  you 
That  I  was  worse  than  nothing;  for,  indeed, 
I  have  engaged  myself  to  a  dear  friend, 
Engaged  my  friend  to  his  mere  enemy, 
To  feed  my  means.     Here  is  a  letter,  lady; 
The  paper  as  the  body  of  my  friend, 
And  every  word  in  it  a  gaping  wound, 
Issuing  life-blood.     But  is  it  true,  Solanio? 
Have  all  his  ventures  failed  ?     What,  not  one  hit  ? 
From  Tripolis,  from  Mexico,  and  England, 
From  Lisbon,  Barbary,  and  India,  — 
And  not  one  vessel  'scape  the  dreadful  touch 
Of  merchant-marring  rocks? 

Solan.  Not  one,  my  lord. 

Besides,  it  should  appear,  that  if  he  had 
The  present  money  to  discharge  the  Jew, 
He  would  not  take  it.     Never  did  I  know 
A  creature  that  did  bear  the  shape  of  man, 
So  keen  and  greedy  to  confound  a  man: 
He  plies  the  duke  at  morning,  and  at  night; 
And  doth  impeach  the  freedom  of  the  state 
If  they  deny  him  justice:  twenty  merchants, 
The  duke  himself,  and  the  magnificoes 
Of  greatest  port,  have  all  persuaded  with  him; 
But  none  can  drive  him  from  the  envious  plea 
Of  forfeiture,  of  justice,  and  his  bond. 

Jes.     When  I  was  with  him,  I  have  heard  him  swear 
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To  Tubal,  and  to  Chus,  his  countrymen, 
That  he  would  rather  have  Antonio's  flesh 
Than  twenty  times  the  value  of  the  sum 
That  he  did  owe  him;  and  I  know,  my  lord, 
If  law,  authority,  and  power  deny  not, 
It  will  go  hard  with  poor  Antonio. 

Por.     Is  it  your  dear  friend  that  is  thus  in  trouble? 

Bass.     The  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kindest  man, 
The  best  conditioned  and  unwearied  spirit 
In  doing  courtesies;  and  one  in  whom 
The  ancient  Roman  honour  more  appears, 
Than  any  that  draws  breath  in  Italy. 

Por.     What  sum  owes  he  the  Jew? 

Bass.     For  me,  three  thousand  ducats. 

Por.  What,  no  more? 

Pay  him  six  thousand,  and  deface  the  bond; 
Double  six  thousand,  and  then  treble  that, 
Before  a  friend  of  this  description 
Shall  lose  a  hair  through  Bassanio's  fault. 
First,  go  with  me  to  church,  and  call  me  wife, 
And  then  away  to  Veniee  to  your  friend; 
For  never  shall  you  lie  by  Portia's  side 
With  an  unquiet  soul.     You  shall  have  gold 
To  pay  the  petty  debt  twenty  times  over; 
When  it  is  paid,  bring  your  true  friend  along: 
My  maid  Nerissa  and  myself,  meantime, 
Will  live  as  maids  and  widows.     Come,  away; 
For  you  shall  hence  upon  your  wedding-day: 
Bid  your  friends  welcome,  show  a  merry  cheer: 
Since  you  are  dear  bought,  I  will  love  you  dear. 
But  let  me  hear  the  letter  of  your  friend. 

Bass.   [Reads] 

,,Sweet  Bassanio,  my  ships  have  all  miscarried,  my  creditors  grow 
cruel ,  my  estate  is  very  low,  my  bond  to  the  Jew  is  forfeit;  and  since,  in 
paying  it ,  it  is  impossible  that  I  should  live,  all  debts  are  cleared  between 
you  and  I,  if  I  might  but  see  you  at  my  death.  Notwithstanding ,  use  your 
pleasure:  if  your  love  do  not  persuade  you  to  come,  let  not  my  letter." 

Por.     O  love,  despatch  all  business,  and  be  gone. 
Bass.     Since  I  have  your  good  leave  to  go  away, 

I  will  make  haste;  but,  till  I  come  again, 
No  bed  shall  e'er  be  guilty  of  my  stay, 

Nor  rest  be  interposer  'twixt  us  twain.  [Exeunt.. 
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SCENE  III.  —  Venice.     A  Street. 
Enter  Shylock,  Salarino,  Antonio  and  Gaoler. 

Sky.     Gaoler,  look  to  him.     Tell  not  me  of  mercy;  — 
This  is  the  fool  that  lent  out  money  gratis;  — 
Gaoler,  look  to  him. 

Ant.  Hear  me  yet,  good  Shylock. 

Sky.     Hl  have  my  bond;  speak  not  against  my  bond; 
I  have  sworn  an  oath  that  I  will  have  my  bond: 
Thou  call'dst  me  dog,  before  thou  hadst  a  caiise; 
But,  since  I  am  a  dog,  beware  my  fangs: 
The  duke  shall  grant  me  justice.  —  I  do  wonder, 
Thou  naughty  gaoler,  that  thou  art  so  fond 
To  come  abroad  with  him  at  his  request. 

Ant.     I  pray  thee,  hear  me  speak. 

Sky.     I'll  have  my  bond;  I  will  not  hear  thee  speak: 
I'll  have  my  bond ;  and  therefore  speak  no  more. 
I'll  not  be  made  a  soft  and  dull-eyed  fool, 
To  shake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigh,  and  yield 
To  Christian  intercessors.     Follow  not; 
I'll  have  no  speaking;  I  will  have  my  bond.  [Ex.  Shy. 

Salar.     It  is  the  most  impenetrable  cur 
That  ever  kept  with  men. 

Ant.  Let  him  alone; 

I'll  follow  him  no  more  with  bootless  prayers. 
He  seeks  my  life;  his  reason  well  I  know; 
I  oft  delivered  from  his  forfeitures 
Many  that  have  at  times  made  moan  to  me; 
Therefore  he  hates  me. 

Salar.  I  am  sure  the  duke 

Will  never  grant  this  forfeiture  to  hold. 

Ant.     The  duke  cannot  deny  the  course  of  law; 
For  the  commodity  that  strangers  have 
With  us  in  Venice,  if  it  be  denied, 
Will  much  impeach  the  justice  of  the  state, 
Since  that  the  tråde  and  profit  of  the  city 
Consisteth  of  all  nations.     Therefore,  go. 
These  griefs  and  losses  have  so  'bated  me, 
That  I  shall  hardly  spare  a  pound  of  flesh 
To-morrow  to  my  bloody  creditor. 
Well,  gaoler,  on.  —  Pray  God,  Bassanio  come 
To  see  me  pay  his  debt,  and  then  I  care  not!  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  IV.  —  Belmont.     A  Room  in  Portia'j-  House. 
Enter  Portia,  Nerissa,  Lorenzo,  Jessica,  and  Balthasar 

Por.     Lorenzo,  I  commit  into  your  hånds 
The  husbandry  and  manage  of  my  house, 
Until  my  lord's  return.     For  mine  own  part, 
I  have  toward  heaven  breathed  a  secret  vow, 
To  live  in  prayer  and  contemplation, 
Only  attended  by  Nerissa  here, 
Until  her  husband  and  my  lord's  return; 
There  is  a  monastery  two  miles  off, 
And  there  we  will  abide.     I  do  desire  you 
Not  to  deny  this  imposition, 
The  which  my  love,  and  some  necessity, 
Now  lays  upon  you. 

Lor.  Madam,  with  all  my  heart 

I  shall  obey  you  in  all  fair  commands. 

Por.     My  people  do  already  know  my  mind, 
And  will  acknowledge  you  and  Jessica 
In  place  of  Lord  Bassanio  and  myself. 
So  fare  you  well,  till  we  shall  meet  again. 

Lor.     Fair  thoughts  and  happy  hours  attend  on  you! 

Jes.     I  wish  your  ladyship  all  heart's  content. 

Por.     I  thank  you  for  your  wish,  and  am  well  pleased 
To  wish  it  back  on  you:  fare  you  well,  Jessica. 

[Exeunt  JES.  and  LOR. 
Now  Balthasar, 

As  I  have  ever  found  thee  honest,  true, 
So  let  me  find  thee  still.     Take  this  same  letter, 
And  use  thou  all  the  endeavour  of  a  man 
In  speed  to  Padua;  see  thou  render  this 
Into  my  cousin's  hånd,  doctor  Bellario; 
And  look,  what  notes  and  garments  he  doth  give  thee  — 
Bring  them,  I  pray  thee,  with  imagined  speed 
Unto  the  tranect,  to  the  common  ferry 
Which  trådes  to  Venice:  —  waste  no  time  in  words, 
But  get  thee  gone;  I  shall  be  there  before  thee. 

Balth.     Madam,  I  go  with  all  convenient  speed.  [Exit. 

Por.     Come  on,  Nerissa;  I  have  work  in  hånd, 
That  you  yet  know  not  of:  well  see  our  husbands 
Before  they  think  of  us. 

Ner.  Shall  they  see  us? 

Por.     They  shall,  Nerissa.     I  will  hold  thee  any  wager, 
When  we  are  both  accoutred  like  young  men, 
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Fil  prove  the  prettier  fellow  of  the  two, 

And  wear  my  dagger  with  the  braver  grace; 

And  speak,  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy, 

With  a  reed  voice;  and  turn  two  mincing  steps 

Into  a  manly  stride;  and  speak  of  frays, 

Like  a  fine  bragging  youth;  and  tell  quaint  lies, 

How  honourable  ladies  sought  my  love, 

Which  I  denying,  they  fell  sick  and  died; 

I  could  not  do  withal;  then  I  11  repent, 

And  wish,  for  all  that,  that  I  had  not  killed  them: 

And  twenty  of  these  puny  lies  I'll  tell, 

That  men  shall  swear  I  have  discontinued  school 

Above  a  twelvemonth.  —  I  have  within  my  mind 

A  thousand  raw  tricks  of  these  bragging  Jacks, 

Which  I  will  practise. 

But  come,  I'll  tell  thee  all  my  whole  device 

When  I  am  in  my  coach,  which  stays  for  us 

At  the  park  gate;  and  therefore  haste  away. 

For  we  must  measure  twenty  miles  to-day.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.  —  Venice.     A  Court  of  Justice. 

Enter  the  DUKE,  the  Magnificoes;  ANTONIO,  BASSANIO, 
Gratiano,  Salarino,  Solanio,  and  others. 

Duke.     What,  is  Antonio  here? 

Ant.     Ready,  so  please  your  grace. 

Duke.     I  am  sorry  for  thee:  thou  art  come  to  answer 
A  stony  adversary,  an  inhuman  wretch 
Uncapable  of  pity,  void  and  empty 
From  any  dram  of  mercy. 

Ant.  I  have  heard 

Your  grace  hath  ta'en  great  pains  to  qualify 
His  rigorous  course;  but  since  he  stands  obdurate, 
And  that  no  lawful  means  can  carry  me 
Out  of  his  envy's  reach,  I  do  oppose 
My  patience  to  his  fury;  and  am  armed 
To  suffer  with  a  quietness  of  spirit, 
The  very  tyranny  and  rage  of  his. 

Duke.     Go  one,  and  call  the  Jew  into  the  court. 

So/an.     He  's  ready  at  the  door:  he  comes,  my  lord. 
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Enter  SHYLOCK. 


Duke.     Make  room,  and  let  him  stand  before  our  face. 
Shylock,  the  world  thinks,  and  I  think  so  too, 
That  thou  but  lead'st  this  fashion  of  thy  malice 
To  the  last  hour  of  aet;  and  then,  't  is  thought 
Thou'lt  show  thy  mercy  and  remorse  more  Strange 
Than  is  thy  Strange  apparent  cruelty: 
And  where  thou  now  exact'st  the  penalty, 
(Which  is  a  pound  of  this  poor  merchant's  flesh,) 
Thou  wilt  not  only  loose  the  forfeiture, 
But,  touched  with  human  gentleness  and  love, 
Forgive  a  moiety  of  the  principal; 
Glancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  losses, 
That  have  of  late  so  huddled  on  his  back, 
Enow  to  press  a  royal  merchant  down, 
And  pluck  commiseration  of  his  state 
From  brassy  bosoms,  and  rough  hearts  of  flint, 
From  stubborn  Turks  and  Tartars,  never  trained 
To  offices  of  tender  courtesy. 
We  all  expect  a  gentle  answer,  Jew. 

Sky.     I  have  possessed  your  grace  of  what  I  purpose; 
And  by  our  holy  Sabbath  have  I  sworn, 
To  have  the  due  and  forfeit  of  my  bond: 
If  you  deny  it,  let  the  danger  light 
Upon  your  charter,  and  your  citys  freedom. 
You'll  ask  me,  why  I  rather  choose  to  have 
A  weight  of  carrion  flesh,  than  to  receive 
Three  thousand  ducats:  111  not  answer  that. 
But  say,  it  is  my  humour:  is  it  answered? 
What  if  my  house  be  troubled  with  a  rat, 
And  I  be  pleased  to  give  ten  thousand  ducats 
To  have  it  baned?    What,  are  you  answered  yet? 

Bass.     For  thy  three  thousand  ducats  here  is  six. 

Sky.     If  eveq^  ducat,  in  six  thousand  ducats, 
Were  in  six  parts,  and  every  part  a  ducat, 
I  would  not  draw  them,  —  I  would  have  my  bond. 

Duke.     How  shalt  thou  hope  for  mercy,  rend'ring  none? 

Sky.     What  judgment  shall  I  dread,  doing  no  wrong? 
You  have  among  you  many  a  purchased  slave, 
Which,  like  your  asses,  and  your  dogs,  and  mules, 
You  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  parts, 
Because  you  bought  them:  —  shall  I  say  to  you, 
Let  them  be  free,  marry  them  to  your  rieirs? 
Why  sweat  they  under  burthens?    let  their  beds 
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Be  made  as  soft  as  yours,  and  let  their  palates 
Be  seasoned  with  such  viands?    You  will  answer, 
The  slaves  are  ours:  —  so  do  I  answer  you. 
The  pound  of  flesh,  which  I  demand  of  him, 
Is  dearly  bought;  't  is  mine;  and  I  will  have  it: 
If  you  deny  me,  fie  upon  your  law! 
There  is  no  force  in  the  decrees  of  Venice. 
I  stand  for  judgment:  answer,  shall  I  have  it? 

Duke.     Upon  my  power,  I  may  dismiss  this  court, 
Unless  Bellario,  a  learned  doctor, 
Whom  I  have  sent  for  to  determine  this, 
Come  here  to-day. 

Solan.  My  lord,  here  stays  without 

A  messenger  with  letters  from  the  doctor, 
New  come  from  Padua. 

Duke.     Bring  us  the  letters.     Call  the  messenger. 

Bass.     Good  cheer,  Antonio!     What,  man!    courage  yet! 
The  Jew  shall  have  my  flesh,  blood,  bones,  and  all, 
Ere  thou  shalt  lose  for  me  one  drop  of  blood. 

Ant.     I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock, 
Meetest  for  death;  the  weakest  kind  of  fruit 
Drops  earliest  to  the  ground,  and  so  let  me: 
You  cannot  better  be  employed,  Bassanio, 
Than  to  live  still,  and  write  mine  epitaph. 

Enter  NERISSA,  dressed  like  a  lawyers  clerk. 

Duke.     Came  you  from  Padua,  from  Bellario? 

Ner.     From  both,  my  lord:  Bellario  greets  your  grace. 

[Presents  a  letter. 

Bass.     Why  dost  thou  whet  thy  knife  so  earnestly? 

Sky.     To  cut  the  forfeiture  from  that  bankrupt  there. 

Gra.     Not  on  thy  sole,  but  on  thy  soul,  harsh  Jew, 
Thou  mak'st  thy  knife  keen;  but  no  metal  can, 
No,  not  the  hangman's  axe,  bear  half  the  keenness 
Of  thy  sharp  envy.     Can  no  prayers  pierce  thee? 

Sky.     No,  none  that  thou  hast  wit  enough  to  make. 

Duke.     This  letter  from  Bellario  doth  commend 
A  young  and  learned  doctor  to  our  court:  — 
Where  is  he? 

Ner.  He  attendeth  here  hard  by, 

To  know  your  answer,  whether  you'll  admit  him. 

Duke.     With  all  my  heart.      Some  three  or  four  of  you 
Go  give  him  courteous  conduct  to  this  place. 
Meantime,  the  court  shall  hear  Bellario's  letter. 

[Clerk  reads. 
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,,Your  grace  shall  understand  that,  at  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  I  am 
very  sick:  but  in  the  instant  that  your  messenger  came,  in  loving  visitation 
was  with  me  a  young  doctor  ofRome;  his  name  is  Balthasar.  I  acquainted 
him  with  the  cause  in  controversy  between  the  Jew  and  Antonio  the  mer- 
chant:  we  turned  tier  many  books  together :  he  is  furnished  with  my  opinion ; 
which,  bettered  with  his  own  learning  (the  greatness  whereofl  cannot  enough 
commend),  comes  with  him,  at  my  importunity,  to  Jill  up  your  grace'' s  re- 
quest  in  my  stead.  I  beseech  you ,  let  his  lack  ofyears  be  no  impediment 
to  let  him  lack  a  reverend  estimation;  for  I  never  knew  so  young  a  body 
with  so  old  a  head.  I  leave  him  to  your  gracious  acceptance,  whose  trial 
shall  better  publish  his  commendation." 

Duke.     You  hear  the  learned  Bellario,  what  he  writes: 
And  here,  I  take  it,  is  the  doctor  come.  — 

Enter  PORTIA,  dressed  like  a  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Give  me  your  hånd.     Came  you  from  old  Bellario? 

Por.     I  did,  my  lord. 

Duke.  You  are  welcome:  take  your  place. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  difference 
That  holds  this  present  question  in  the  court? 

Por.     I  am  informed  thoroughly  of  the  cause. 
Which  is  the  merchant  here,  and  which  the  Jew? 

Duke.     Antonio  and  old  Shylock,  both  stand  forth. 

Por.     Is  your  name  Shylock? 

Sky.  Shylock  is  my  name. 

Por.     Of  a  Strange  nature  is  the  suit  you  follow; 
Yet  in  such  rule,  that  the  Venetian  law 
Cannot  impugn  you,  as  you  do  proceed.  — 
[To  ANT.j     You  stand  within  his  danger,  do  you  not? 

Ant.     Ay,  so  he  says. 

Por.  Do  you  confess  the  bond? 

Ant.     I  do. 

Por.  Then  must  the  Jew  be  merciful. 

Sky.     On  what  compulsion  must  I?   tell  me  that. 

Por.     The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained; 
It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven, 
Upon  the  place  beneath:  it  is  twice  blessed; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes; 
'T  is  mightiest  in  the  mightiest;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown: 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings; 
But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway, 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings, 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's, 
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When  mercy  seasons  justice.     Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this  — 
That  in  the  course  of  justice,  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation:  we  do  pray  for  mercy; 
And  that  same  pray  er  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy.     I  have  spoke  thus  much, 
To  mitigate  the  justice  of  thy  plea,  — 
Which  if  thou  follow,  this  strict  court  of  Venice 
Must  needs  give  sentence  'gainst  the  merchant  there. 

Sky.     My  deeds  upon  my  head!     I  crave  the  law, 
The  penalty  and  forfeit  of  my  bond. 

Por.     Is  he  not  able  to  discharge  the  money? 

Bass.     Yes,  here  I  tender  it  for  him  in  the  court; 
Yea,  twice  the  sum:  if  that  will  not  sufnce, 
I  will  be  bound  to  pay  it  ten  times  o' er, 
On  forfeit  of  my  hånds,  my  head,  my  heart: 
If  this  will  not  suffice,  it  must  appear, 
That  malice  bears  down  truth.     Ånd  I  beseech  you, 
Wrest  once  the  law  to  your  authority: 
To  do  a  great  right  do  a  little  wrong; 
And  curb  this  cruel  devil  of  his  will. 

Por.     It  must  not  be;  there  is  no  power  in  Venice 
Can  alter  a  decree  established: 
'T  will  be  recorded  for  a  precedent; 
And  many  an  error,  by  the  same  example, 
Will  rush  into  the  state:  it  cannot  be. 

Sky.     A  Daniel  come  to  judgment!   yea,  a  Daniel! 
O  wise  young  judge,  how  do  I  honour  thee! 

Por.     I  pray  you,  let  me  look  upon  the  bond. 

Sky.     Here  't  is,  most  reverend  doctor,  here  it  is. 

Por.     Shylock,  there's  thrice  thy  money  ofTer'd  thee. 

Sky.     An  oath,  an  oath,  I  have  an  oath  in  heaven: 
Shall  I  lay  perjury  upon  my  soul? 
No,  not  for  Venice. 

Por.  Why,  this  bond  is  forfeit; 

And  lawfully  by  this  the  Jew  may  claim 
A  pound  of  flesh,  to  be  by  him  cut  off 
Nearest  the  merchant's  heart:  —  be  merciful; 
Take  thrice  thy  money;  bid  me  tear  the  bond. 

Sky.     When  it  is  paid  according  to  the  tenor. 
It  doth  appear  you  are  a  worthy  judge; 
You  know  the  law;  your  exposition 
Hath  been  most  sound:  I  charge  you  by  the  law, 
Whereof  you  are  a  well-deserving  pillar, 
Proceed  to  judgment:  by  my  soul  I  swear, 
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There  is  no  power  in  the  tongue  of  man 
To  alter  me;  I  stay  here  on  my  bond. 

Ant.     Most  heartily  I  do  beseech  the  court 
To  give  the  judgment. 

Por.  Why,  then,  thus  it  is: 

You  must  prepare  your  bosom  for  his  knife. 

Sky.     O  noble  judgel    O  excellent  young  man! 

Por.     For  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law 
Hath  full  relation  to  the  penalty, 
Which  here  appeareth  due  upon  the  bond:  — 

Sky.     'T  is  very  true:  O  wise  and  upright  judgel 
How  much  more  elder  art  thou  than  thy  looks! 

Por.     Therefore,  lay  bare  your  bosom. 

Sky.  Ay,  his  breast: 

So  says  the  bond;  —  doth  it  not,  noble  judge?  — 
Nearest  his  heart;  those  are  the  very  words. 

Por.     It  is  so.    Are  there  balance  here  to  weigh  the  flesh 

Sky.     I  have  them  ready. 

Por.     Have  by  some  surgeon,  Shylock,  on  your  charge, 
To  stop  his  wounds,  lest  he  do  bleed  to  death. 

Sky.     Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond? 

Por.     It  is  not  so  expressed;  but  what  of  that? 
T  were  good  you  do  so  much  for  charity. 

Sky.     I  cannot  find  it;  't  is  not  in  the  bond. 

Por.     Come,  merchant,  have  you  anything  to  say? 

Ant     But  little;  I  am  armed,  and  well  prepared.  — 
Give  me  your  hånd,  Bassanio;  fare  you  well. 
Grieve  not  that  I  am  fallen  to  this  for  you; 
For  herein  Fortune  shows  herself  more  kind 
Than  is  her  custom:  it  is  still  her  use, 
To  let  the  wretched  man  outlive  his  wealth, 
To  view  with  hollow  eye,  and  wrinkled  brow, 
An  age  of  poverty!  from  which  lingering  penance 
Of  such  misery  does  she  cut  me  off. 
Commend  me  to  your  honourable  wife: 
Tell  her  the  process  of  Antonio's  end; 
Say,  how  I  loved  you;  speak  me  fair  in  death; 
And,  when  the  tale  is  told,  bid  her  be  judge 
Whether  Bassanio  had  not  once  a  love. 
Repent  not  you  that  you  shall  lose  your  friend, 
And  he  repents  not  that  he  pays  your  debt; 
For,  if  the  Jew  do  cut  but  deep  enough, 
Pil  pay  it  instantly  with  all  my  heart. 

Bas  s.     Antonio,  I  am  married  to  a  wife, 
Which  is  as  dear  to  me  as  life  itself; 
But  life  itself,  my  wife,  and  all  the  world, 
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Are  not  with  me  esteemed  above  thy  life; 
I  would  lose  all,  ay  sacrifice  them  all 
Here  to  this  devil,  to  deliver  you. 

Por.     Your  wife  would  give  you  little  thanks  for  that, 
If  she  were  by  to  hear  you  make  the  offer. 

Gra.     I  have  a  wife,  whom  I  protest  I  love: 
I  would  she  were  in  heaven,  so  she  could 
Entreat  some  power  to  change  this  currish  Jew. 

Ner.     'T  is  well  you  offer  it  behind  her  back; 
The  wish  would  make  else  an  unquiet  house. 

Sky.  [Aside]     These  be  the  Christian  husbands:   I  have  a 
daughter ; 
Would  any  of  the  stock  of  Barrabas 
Had  been  her  husband  rather  than  a  Christian! 
[Aloud.]  We  trifle  time;  I  pray  thee  pursue  sentence. 

Por.     A  pound  of  that  same  merchant's  flesh  is  thine; 
The  court  awards  it,  and  the  law  doth  give  it. 

Sky.    Most  rightful  judge! 

Por.     And  you  must  cut  this  flesh  from  off  his  breast; 
The  law  allows  it,  and  the  court  awards  it. 

Sky.     Most  learned  judge!   —  A  sentence!   come,  prepare. 

Por.     Tarry  a  little;  —  there  is  something  else.  — 
This  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  jot  of  blood; 
The  words  expressly  are  a  pound  of  fiesh\ 
Take  then  thy  bond,  take  thou  thy  pound  of  flesh; 
But,  in  the  cutting  it,  if  thou  dost  shed 
[One  drop  of  Christian  blood,  thy  lands  and  goods 
Are,  by  the  laws  of  Venice,  confiscate 
Unto  the  state  of  Venice. 

Gra.     O  upright  judge!  —  Mark,  Jew!  —  O  learned  judge! 

Sky.     Is  that  the  law? 

Por.  Thyself  shall  see  the  aet: 

For,  as  thou  urgest  justice,  be  assured 
Thou  shalt  have  justice  more  than  thou  desirest. 

Gra.     O  learned  judge!  —  Mark,  Jew!  —  a  learned  judge! 

Sky.     I  take  this  offer  then,  —  pay  the  bond  thrice, 
And  let  the  Christian  go. 

Bass.  Here  is  the  money. 

Por.     Soft;  — 
The  Jew  shall  have  all  justice;  —  soft;  —  no  haste;  — 
He  shall  have  nothing  but  the  penalty. 

Gra.     O  Jew!  an  upright  judge,  a  learned  judge! 

Por.     Therefore,  prepare  thee  to  cut  off  the  flesh. 
Shed  thou  no  blood;  nor  cut  thou  less,  nor  more, 
But  just  a  pound  of  flesh:  if  thou  tak'st  more, 
Or  less,  than  a  just  pound,  —  be  it  but  so  much 
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As  makes  it  light,  or  heavy,  in  the  substance, 

Or  the  division,  of  the  twentieth  part 

Of  one  poor  scruple,  —  nay,  if  the  scale  do  turn 

But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair,  — 

Thou  diest,  and  all  thy  goods  are  confiscate. 

Gra.     A  second  Daniel,  a  Daniel,  Jew! 
Now,  infidel,  I  have  thee  on  the  hip. 

Por.     Why  doth  the  Jew  pause?  take  thy  forfeiture. 

Sky.     Give  me  my  principal,  and  let  me  go. 

Bass.     I  have  it  ready  for  thee;  here  it  is. 

Por.     He  hath  refused  it  in  the  open  court; 
He  shall  have  merely  justice,  and  his  bond. 

Gta.     A  Daniel,  still  say  I;  a  second  Daniel!  — 
I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word. 

Sky.     Shall  I  not  have  barely  my  principal? 

Por.     Thou  shalt  have  nothing  but  the  forfeiture, 
To  be  so  taken  at  thy  peril,  Jew. 

Sky.     Why,  then  the  devil  give  him  good  of  it! 
Hl  stay  no  longer  question. 

Por.  Tarry,  Jew; 

The  law  hath  yet  another  hold  on  you. 
It  is  enacted  in  the  laws  of  Venice,  — 
If  it  be  proved  against  an  alien, 
That  by  direct  or  indirect  attempts 
He  seek  the  life  of  any  citizen, 
The  party  'gainst  the  which  he  doth  contrive 
Shall  seize  one  half  his  goods;  the  other  half 
Comes  to  the  privy  cofTer  of  the  state; 
And  the  orTender's  life  lies  in  the  mercy 
Of  the  duke  only,  'gainst  all  other  voice. 
In  which  predicament,  I  say,  thou  stand'st: 
For  it  appears  by  manifest  proceeding, 
That  indirectly,  and  directly  too, 
Thou  hast  contrived  against  the  very  life 
Of  the  defendant;  and  thou  hast  incurred 
The  danger  formerly  by  me  rehearsed. 
Down,  therefore,  and  beg  mercy  of  the  duke. 

Gra.     Beg  that  thou  may'st  have  leave  to  hang  thyself: 
And  yet,  thy  wealth  being  forfeit  to  the  state, 
Thou  hast  not  left  the  value  of  a  cord; 
Therefore,  thou  must  be  hanged  at  the  state's  charge. 

Duke.     That  thou  shalt  see  the  difference  of  our  spirit, 
I  pardon  thee  thy  life  before  thou  ask  it! 
For  half  thy  wealth,  it  is  Antonio's; 
The  other  half  comes  to  the  general  state, 
Which  humbleness  may  drive  unto  a  fine. 
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Por.     Ay,  for  the  state;  not  for  Antonio. 

Sky.     Nay,  take  my  life  and  all;  pardon  not  that: 
You  take  my  house,  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house;  you  take  my  life, 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live. 

Por.     What  mercy  can  you  render  him,  Antonio? 

Gra.     A  halter  gratis;  nothing  else,  for  God's  sake! 

Ant.     So  please  my  lord  the  duke,  and  all  the  court, 
To  quit  the  fine  for  one  half  of  his  goods; 
I  am  content,  so  he  will  let  me  have 
The  other  half  in  use,  to  render  it, 
Upon  his  death,  unto  the  gentleman 
That  lately  stole  his  daughter; 
Two  things  provided  more,  that,  for  this  favour, 
He  presently  become  a  Christian; 
The  other,  that  he  do  record  a  gift, 
Here  in  the  court,  of  all  he  dies  possessed, 
Unto  his  son  Lorenzo  and  his  daughter. 

Duke.     He  shall  do  this;  or  else  I  do  recant 
The  pardon  that  I  late  pronounced  here. 

Por.     Art  thou  contented,  Jew?  what  dost  thou  say? 

Sky.     I  am  content. 

Por.  Clerk,  draw  a  deed  of  gift. 

Sky.     I  pray  you  give  me  leave  to  go  from  hence: 
I  am  not  well;  send  the  deed  after  me, 
And  I  will  sign  it. 

Duke.  Get  thee  gone,  but  do  it. 

Gra.     In  christening,  thou  shalt  have  two  godfathers; 
Had  I  been  judge,  thou  shouldst  have  had  ten  more, 
To  bring  thee  to  the  gallows,  not  the  font.  [Ex.  Shy. 

Duke.     Sir,  I  entreat  you  with  me  home  to  dinner. 

Por.     I  humbly  do  desire  your  grace  of  pardon. 
I  must  away  this  night  towards  Padua; 
And  it  is  meet  I  presently  set  forth. 

Duke.     I  am  sorry  that  your  leisure  serves  you  not. 
Antonio,  gratify  this  gentleman; 
For,  in  my  mind,  you  are  much  bound  to  him. 

[Exeunt  Duke,  Magnificoes,  and  Train. 

Bass.     Most  worthy  gentleman,  I  and  my  friend 
Have  by  your  wisdom  been  this  day  acquitted 
Of  grievous  penalties;  in  lieu  whereof, 
Three  thousand  ducats,  due  unto  the  Jew, 
We  freely  cope  your  courteous  pains  withal. 

Ant.     And  stand  indebted  over  and  above, 
In  love  and  service  to  you  evermore. 

Por.     He  is  well  paid  that  is  well  satisfied, 
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And  I,  delivering  you,  am  satisfied, 
And  therein  do  account  myself  well  paid: 
My  mind  was  never  yet  more  mercenary. 
I  pray  you  know  me,  when  we  meet  again: 
I  wish  you  well,  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

Bass.     Dear  sir,  of  force  I  must  attempt  you  further. 
Take  some  remembrance  of  us,  as  a  tribute, 
Not  as  a  fee:  grant  me  two  things,  I  pray  you, 
Not  to  deny  me,  and  to  pardon  me. 

Por.     You  press  me  far,  and  therefore  I  will  yield. 
[To  Ant.]    Give  me  your  gloves,  111  wear  them  for  your  sake; 
[To BASS.]    And,  for  your  love,  111  take  this  ring  from  you:  — 
Do  not  draw  back  your  hånd;  111  take  no  more; 
And  you  in  love  shall  not  deny  me  this. 

Bass.     This  ring,  good  sir?  —  alas,  it  is  a  trifle; 
I  will  not  shame  myself  to  give  you  this. 

Por.     I  will  have  nothing  else  but  only  this; 
And  now,  methinks,  I  have  a  mind  to  it. 

Bass.     There's  more  depends  on  this  than  on  the  value. 
The  dearest  ring  in  Venice  will  I  give  you, 
And  find  it  out  by  proclamation ; 
Only  for  this  I  pray  you  pardon  me. 

Por.     I  see,  sir,  you  are  liberal  in  offers: 
You  taught  me  first  to  beg;  and  now,  methinks, 
You  teach  me  how  a  beggar  should  be  answered. 

Bass.     Good  sir,  this  ring  was  given  me  by  my  wife; 
And,  when  she  put  it  on,  she  made  me  vow 
That  I  should  neither  sell,  nor  give,  nor  lose  it. 

Por.     That  'scuse  serves  many  men  to  save  their  gifts. 
An  if  your  wife  be  not  a  mad  woman, 
And  know  how  well  I  have  deserved  this  ring, 
She  would  not  hold  out  enemy  for  ever, 
For  giving  it  to  me.     Well,  peace  be  with  you! 

[Exeunt  POR.  and  Ner. 

Ant.     My  lord  Bassanio,  let  him  have  the  ring; 
Let  his  deservings,  and  my  love  withal, 
Be  valued  'gainst  your  wife's  commandement. 

Bass.     Go,  Gratiano,  run  and  overtake  him; 
Give  him  the  ring;  and  bring  him,  if  thou  canst, 
Unto  Antonio's  house:  —  away,  make  haste.  [Exit  Gra. 

Come,  you  and  I  will  thither  presently; 
And  in  the  morning  early  will  we  both 
Fly  toward  Belmont:  come,  Antonio.  [Exeunt. 
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Aandskraft  til  sine  Bøger  og  Studier.  I  1622  udkom  hans  History  of 
Henry  VIL;  i  1623  De  Dignitate  et  Augmentis  Scientiarum,  en  ny  og  meget 
forøget  Udgave  paa  Latin  af  Advancement  of  Learning,  som  atter  hævede 
hans  Ry  og  strax  blev  oversat  paa  Fransk  og  Italiensk;  i  1625  en  ny  og 
forøget  Udgave  af  hans  Essays  eller  politiske  og  moralske  Tanker;  fremdeles 
en  Samling  Anekdoter  og  Vittigheder,  efter  Julius  Cæsars  Forbillede;  foruden 
flere  andre  Smaaskrifter.  Men  under  alt  dette  kunde  han  ikke  slippe  Haabet 
om  at  komme  tilbage  til  Magten.  Han  gjorde  flere  frugtesløse  Forsøg  her- 
paa,  og  først  efterat  de  Forhaabninger,  han  havde  bygget  paa  Thronskiftet, 
ogsaa  vare  blevne  skuffede,   besluttede   han  for  stedse  at   opgive  al  Politik. 


')  Der  er  til  Undskyldning  eller  Forsvar  for  Bacon  i  denne  Sag  bleven  gjort  gjældende ,  at 
det  paa  den  Tid  var  Skik  og  Brug  for  Kantslere  og  Dommere  at  modtage  Gaver,  og 
dette  har  vistnok  Vægt.  At  Embedsmænd,  ikke  mindst  i  Regjeringskancellierne ,  toge 
Betaling  af  Private  for  at  udføre,  hvad  der  var  deres  Embedspligt,  var  baade  dengang  og 
senere  almindeligt,  og  i  mange  Tilfælde  kunde  naturligvis  saadanne  sædvansmæssige, 
men  ikke  lovbestemte  Sportler  faa  Karakteren  af  Bestikkelser.  Griffenfelds  Sag  i  Dan- 
mark er  i  et  enkelt  Punkt  ganske  oplysende  for  Bacons.  Griffenfeld,  der  blandt  Andet 
var  anklaget  for  Bestikkelighed,  erklærede  i  sit  Forsvarsskrift  aldrig  at  have  for  nogen 
Rettergangs  Proces  eller  Retten  til  Forvildelse  annammet  det  Ringeste,  „men  hvis  jeg 
nydt  haver'',  tilføier  han,  „har  været  in  pure  gratiosis,  efter  det  som  i  al  Verden  og  alle 
Cancellier  brugeligt  er,  hvor,  naar  man  siger,  at  den  eller  den  Charge  er  saa  mange 
Tusinde  værd  om  Aaret,  det  ikke  om  den  aarlige  Lon,  som  aldrig  nogen  Potentat  saa 
hei  giver,  men  om  de  samme  Charge  annecterede  Accidenser  er  at  forstaa'.  Bacon  for- 
sikkrede,  ligeoverfor  Kongen,  at  Bestikkelse  aldrig  havde  været  i  hans  Tanke,  naar  han 
modtog  en  Gave,  og  om  selve  Dommen  sagde  han  bagefter:  „I  was  the  justest  judge 
that  was  in  England  these  flfty  years ;  but  it  was  the  justest  censure  in  parliament  that 
was  these  two  hundred  years". 
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Da  han  blev  indkaldt  til  Karls  første  Parlament  for,  som  det  hedder,  „at 
raade  hans  Majestæt  i  vigtige  og  vanskelige  Rigsanliggender"  *) ,  sagde  han : 
„I  have  done  with  such  vanities".  Den  korte  Rest  af  sit  Liv  tilbragte  han 
i  værdig  Indgetogenhed  og  døde  den  9de  April  1626.  I  sit  Testamente 
havde  han  kort  forud  skrevet:  „My  name  and  memory  I  leave  to  men's 
charitable  speeches,  and  to  foreign  nations,  and  the  next  ages". 

Den  Opgave,  Bacon  havde  stillet  sig  som  Filosof,  er  betegnet  ved  Navnet 
Instauratio  Magna:  Videnskaben  skulde  kaldes  tilbage  fra  de  falske  Ret- 
ninger, den  hidtil  havde  fulgt,  og  bygges  paa  en  ny  og  sandere  Grundvold. 
De  Hovedskrifter,  hvori  han  har  nedlagt  Ideerne  til  denne  store  Reformation, 
ere  allerede  nævnte,  nemlig:  Of  the  Prqficience  and  Advancement  of  Learning, 
De  Dignitate  et  Augmentis  Scientiarum,  og  Novum  Organum.  I  Advancement 
of  Learning  og  De  Augmentis  gives  en  encyklopædisk  Oversigt  over  samtlige 
Videnskaber  tilligemed  Anvisning  til  deres  rette  Behandling  og  videre  Ud- 
vikling. I  Novum  Organum  eller  det  Nye  Instrument,  hans  Hovedværk, 
redegjøres,  som  Navnet  viser,  for  Maaden  og  Midlerne,  hvorved  man  skal 
komme  til  den  sande  Videnskab.  Denne  bør,  i  Modsætning  til  den  tidligere 
Spekulation,  som  troede  ved  den  blotte  Tænkning  at  kunne  trænge  ind  i 
Tingenes  Væsen,  bygges  paa  Erfaringen,  paa  en  omfattende  Granskning  af 
den  virkelige  Verdens  Aabenbarelser.  Det  første,  som  kræves,  er  derfor  en 
rig  og  paalidelig  Samling  af  Kjendsgjerninger,  vunden  gjennem  sikker  og 
rigtig  Iagttagelse;  det  andet,  ligesaa  væsentlige,  er  en  rigtig  Methode,  som 
fra  Kjendsgjerningerne  skrider  frem  til  Udforskningen  af  Aarsagerne,  fra 
Trin  til  Trin  stiger  op  til  stedse  høiere  og  almindeligere  Love,  indtil  man 
kommer  til  de  høieste,  alt  omfattende  Principer;  kjendes  først  disse,  ligger 
Naturen  aaben  for  os,  og  vi  behøve  blot  at  anvende  vor  Kundskab  for  at 
beherske  den.  —  Dette  udvikles  i  en  Række  Aforismer  i  Værkets  første  Bog. 
I  den  anden  Bog  bliver  nærmere  beskrevet  og  ved  Exempler  anskueliggjort 
den  nye  Methode,  hvilken  han  betegner  som  den  sande  Induktion  eller 
Fremadskriden  fra  det  Enkelte  til  det  Almindelige.  Med  den  samme  Sikker- 
hed, hvormed  man  med  Passeren  beskriver  en  Cirkel,  skal  man  ved  denne 
Methode  kunne  komme  til  Axiomer  og  derfra  til  nye  Opfindelser. 

De  Augmentis  og  Novum  Organum  udgjøre  de  to  første  Dele  af  Instau- 
ratio Magna.  Værket  var  beregnet  at  skulle  i  alt  udgjøre  sex  Dele,  men  af 
de  fire  sidste  har  han  kun  efterladt  korte  Brudstykker. 

Et  eiendommeligt  Træk  i  Bacons  Filosofi  er  den  stærke  Betoning  af  det 
Nyttige.  Han  bebreider  den  tidligere  Videnskab,  at  den  har  været  ufrugtbar 
for  Menneskeheden  i  det  Hele,  og  ser  i  denne  dens  Ufrugtbarhed  et  Bevis 
for,  at  den  ikke  har  været  nogen  sand  Viden.  Den  sande  og  virkelige  Viden 
viser  sig  nemlig  som  saadan  derved,  at  den  udvider  Menneskenes  Magt. 
Thi  Magt  og  Viden  er  Eet:  knowledge  is  power;  Mennesket  behersker  Tingene, 


*)  De  engelske  Pairer  danne  ifølge  Konstitutionen  Kronens  høieste  Raad;  ogsaa  den  enkelte 
Pair  har  Ret  til  at  meddele  Kongen  Raad  og  kan  til  den  Ende  begjære  en  Audiens,  som 
maa  bevilges  ham. 
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idet  det  kjender  dem;  derfor  skal  Videnskaben  være  nyttig.  Ved  Siden 
heraf  har  han  dog  ikke  undladt  at  bemærke,  at  Sandheden  er  Videnskabens 
høieste  Maal:  den  rene  Betragtning  af  Tingenes  Væsen  er  mere  værd  end 
Udbyttet  af  alle  Opfindelser*).  Men,  mener  han,  hvad  man  forlanger  paa 
det  religiøse  Gebet,  at  Troen  skal  vise  sig  i  Gjerningen,  det  kan  man  ogsaa 
overføre  paa  Filosofien,  nemlig  at  man  dømmer  den  efter  Frugterne  og  er- 
klærer den  for  intetsigende,  naar  den  er  ufrugtbar.  Forskningens  Frugter 
have  sit  høieste  Værd  deri,  at  de  ere  et  Pant  paa  Sandheden**). 

Af  Bacons  øvrige  Skrifter  ere  hans  Essays  det  bedst  kjendte,  ligesom 
det  paa  Grund  af  sit  Indhold  og  sin  tiltrækkende  Fremstilling  altid  har 
været  det  mest  populære.  Navnet***)  og  Ideen  tog  Bacon  fra  Montaignes 
Essais  (som  udkom  første  Gang  1580),  men  Behandlingsmaaden  er  forskjellig 
og  minder  mere  om  Senecas  Breve,  hvilke  han  ogsaa  selv  betegner  som  sine 
Forgjængere.  Den  fuldstændige  Titel  er:  Essays,  or  Counsels  Civil  and  Moral, 
og  Samlingen  karakteriseres  i  det  Hele  bedst  ved  den  anden  Titel:  Raadr 
praktiske  Regler  eller  Forskrifter  for,  hvorledes  man  skal  indrette  sig  og 
komme  frem  i  Livet,  fornemmelig  det  politiske.  Det  er  ikke  altid  den  høieste 
ideelle  Maalestok,  som  anlægges,  men  man  mærker  overalt  den  erfarne 
Verdensmand,  den  fine  og  skarpe  Iagttager.  Summen  af  sin  egen  verdslige 
Viisdom  har  han  sammenfattet  i  følgende  betegnende  Sats:  „By  indignities- 
men  come  to  dignities". 

Den  første  Udgave  af  Bacons  Essays  er  fra  1597  og  indeholdt  kun  10 
Stykker;  i  hver  af  de  to  følgende  Udgaver  udvidede  han  de  gamle  og  til- 
føiede  stadig  nye,  saa  Tallet  tilsidst  voxede  til  58.  Af  de  to,  som  meddeles 
nedenfor,  aabnede  det  første,  „Om  Studeringer",  Rækken  af  de  oprindelige 
ti,  som  næsten  ikke  indeholdt  andet  end  Klogskabsregler,  „counsels  for  those 
who  would  be  great  as  well  as  wise",  som  det  hedder  paa  Titelbladet  af  den 
første  Udgave;  fra  dette  Synspunkt  er  baade  Traktaten  i  sin  Helhed  at  op- 
fatte, og  navnlig  den  paafaldende  Sætning  strax  i  Begyndelsen,  at  Fordybelse 
i  Studeringer  ikke  er  andet  end  Tidsspilde.  Det  andet  Stykke,  „Om  Sandhed",, 
har  den  stille,    rolige  Betragtnings  Karakter;    det  er  skrevet  efter  hans  Fald. 

Bacon  gjælder,  og  det  med  stor  Ret,  fremdeles  for  en  af  Englands  bedste 
Prosaforfattere.  Mærkeligt  nok  havde  han  selv  ingen  Tro  paa  det  engelske 
Sprogs  Levekraft  som  klassisk  Sprog:  „These  modern  languages",  sagde  han,, 
„will  at  one  time  or  other  play  the  bankrupts  with  books".  Han  oversatte 
derfor  dels  selv,  dels  ved  Andre,  paa  Latin  dem  af  sine  Skrifter,  som  han 
tillagde  størst  Betydning.  Da  disse  Oversættelser  ere  forfattede  senere  end 
Originalerne,  have  de  selvstændigt  Værd,  ligesom  de  tjene  til  at  forklare 
den  engelske  Grundtext,  hvor  dennes  Mening  er  tvivlsom. 


*)  Nov.  Org.  I.  Aph.  129,  indtaget  nedenfor  nnder  Nr.  4  i  engelsk  Oversættelse. 
**)  Nov.  Org.  I.  Aph.  124 :  Itaque  ipsissimæ  res  sunt  in  hoc  genere  veritas  et  ntilitas  ;  atqne  opera 
ipsaplnris  facienda  sunt,  qnatenus  sunt  veritatis  pignora,  quam  propter  vitæ  commoda. 
***)  Essay  er  her  taget  i  den  oprindelige  Betydning  af  Forsøg,  en  kort  Traktat  eller  Betragtning 
(i  Lighed  med  Holbergs  Epistler  eller  Moralske  Tanker);    ved  dette  Ord  betegnes  nu  en 
udførligere  Afhandling,  især  om  en  historisk  Materie. 


i.     OF  STUDIES. 

(Essay  L.) 

Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for  ability. 
Their  chief  use  for  delight,  is  in  privateness  and  retiring;  for 
ornament,  is  in  discourse;  and  for  ability,  is  in  the  judgment 
and  disposition  of  business.  For  expert  men  can  execute, 
and  perhaps  judge  of  particulars  one  by  one;  but  the  general 
counsels,  and  the  plots  and  the  marshalling  of  affairs,  come 
best  from  those  that  are  learned.  To  spend  too  much  time 
in  studies,  is  sloth;  to  use  them  too  much  for  ornament,  is 
affectation;  to  make  judgment  wholly  by  their  rules,  is  the 
humour  of  a  scholar.  They  perfect  nature,  and  are  perfected 
by  experience:  for  natural  abilities  are  like  natural  piants, 
that  need  proyning  by  study;  and  studies  themselves  do  give 
forth  directions  too  much  at  large,  except  they  be  bounded 
in  by  experience.  Crafty  men  contemn  studies,  simple  men 
admire  them,  and  wise  men  use  them;  for  they  teach  not 
their  own  use;  but  that  is  a  wisdom  without  them,  and  above 
them,  won  by  observation.  Read  not  to  contradict  and  con- 
fute;  nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted;  nor  to  find  talk 
and  discourse;  but  to  weigh  and  consider.  Some  books  are 
to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be 
chewed  and  digested;  that  is,  some  books  are  to  be  read 
only  in  parts;  others  to  be  read,  but  not  curiously;  and  some 
few  to  be  read  wholly,  and  with  diligence  and  attention. 
Some  books  also  may  be  read  by  deputy,  and  extracts  made 
of  them  by  others;  but  that  would  be  only  in  the  less 
important  arguments,  and  the  meaner  sort  of  books;  else 
distilled  books  are  like  common  distilled  waters,  flashy  things. 
Reading  maketh  a  full  man ;  conference  a  ready  man ;  and 
writing  an  exact  man.  And  therefore,  if  a  man  write  little, 
he  had  need  have  a  great  memory;  if  he  confer  little,  he 
had  need  have  a  present  wit;  and  if  he  read  little,  he  had 
need  have  much  cunning,  to  seem  to  know  that  he  doth  not. 
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2.     OF  TRUTH. 

(Essay  I.) 

What  is  Truth?  said  jesting  Pilate;  and  would  not  stay 
for  an  answer.  Certainly  there  be  that  delight  in  giddiness, 
and  count  it  a  bondage  to  fix  a  belief;  affecting  freewill  in 
thinking,  as  well  as  in  acting.  And  though  the  sects  of 
philosophers  of  that  kind  be  gone,  yet  there  remain  certain 
discoursing  wits,  which  are  of  the  same  veins,  though  there 
be  not  so  much  blood  in  them  as  was  in  those  of  the  an- 
cients.  But  it  is  not  only  the  difficulty  and  labour  which 
men  take  in  the  finding  out  of  truth;  nor  again,  that  when 
it  is  found,  it  imposeth  upon  men's  thoughts,  that  doth  bring 
lies  in  favour;  but  a  natural  though  corrupt  love  of  the  lié 
itself.  One  of  the  later  school  of  the  Grecians  examineth  the 
matter,  and  is  at  a  stand  to  think  what  should  be  in  it,  that 
men  should  love  lies,  where  neither  they  make  for  pleasure, 
as  with  poets,  nor  for  advantage,  as  with  the  merchant;  but 
for  the  lie's  sake.  But  I  cannot  tell:  this  same  truth  is  a 
naked  and  open  daylight,  that  doth  not  show  the  masks,  and 
mummeries,  and  triumphs  of  the  world,  half  so  stately  and 
daintily  as  candlelights. 

Truth  may,  perhaps,  come  to  the  price  of  a  pearl,  that 
showeth  best  by  day;  but  it  will  not  rise  to  the  price  of  a 
diamond  or  carbuncle,  that  showeth  best  in  varied  lights. 
A  mixture  of  a  lie  doth  ever  add  pleasure.  Doth  any  man 
doubt,  that  if  there  were  taken  out  of  men's  minds  vain 
opinions,  flattering  hopes,  false  valuations,  imaginations  as 
one  would,  and  the  like,  but  it  would  leave  the  minds  of  a 
number  of  men  poor  shrunken  things,  full  of  melancholy, 
and  indisposition,  and  unpleasing  to  themselves?  One  of  the 
Fathers,  in  great  severity,  called  poesy  vintim  dæmonum,  be- 
cause  it  filleth  the  imagination,  and  yet  it  is  but  with  the 
shadow  of  a  lie.  But  it  is  not  the  lie  that  passeth  through 
the  mind,  but  the  lie  that  sinketh  in,  and  settleth  in  it,  that 
doth  the  hurt,  such  as  we  spake  of  before.  But  howsoever 
these  things  are  thus  in  men's  depraved  judgments  and  affec- 
tions,  yet  truth,  which  only  doth  judge  itself,  teacheth  that 
the  inquiry  of  truth,  which  is  the  love-making  or  wooing  of 
it,  the  knowledge  of  truth,  which  is  the  presence  of  it,  and 
the  belief  of  truth,  which  is  the  enjoying  of  it,  is  the 
sovereign  good  of  human  nature. 

The  first  creature  of  God,  in  the  works  of  the  days, 
was  the  light  of  the  sense;  the  last  was  the  light  of  reason; 
and  his  Sabbath-work ,    ever  since,   is  the  illumination  of  his 
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Spirit.  First  he  breathed  light  upon  the  face  of  the  matter, 
or  chaos;  then  he  breathed  light  into  the  face  of  man;  and 
still  he  breatheth  and  inspireth  light  into  the  face  of  his 
chosen.  The  poet  that  beautifled  the  sect  that  was  otherwise 
inferior  to  the  rest,  saith  yet  excellently  well :  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  stand  upon  the  s  hore,  and  to  see  slups  tossed  upon  the  sea; 
a  pleasure  to  stand  in  the  window  of  a  castle ,  and  to  see  a 
battle ,  and  the  adventures  thereof  below:  but  no  pleasure  is 
comparable  to  the  standing  upon  the  v antage -ground  of  Truth 
(a  hill  not  to  be  commanded,  and  where  the  air  is  always 
clear  and  serene),  and  to  see  the  errors,  and  wanderings,  and 
mists,  and  tejnpests,  in  the  vale  below;  so  always,  that  this 
prospect  be  with  pity,  and  not  with  swelling  or  pride.  Cer- 
tainly,  it  is  heaven  upon  earth,  to  have  a  man's  mind  move 
in  charity,  rest  in  providence,  and  turn  upon  the  poles  of  truth. 

To  pass  from  theological  and  philosophical  truth,  to  the 
truth  of  civil  business;  it  will  be  acknowledged,  even  by 
those  that  practise  it  not,  that  clear  and  round  dealing  is  the 
honour  of  man's  nature ;  and  that  mixture  of  falsehood  is  like 
allay  in  coin  of  gold  and  silver,  which  may  make  the  metal 
work  the  better,  but  it  embaseth  it.  For  these  winding  and 
crooked  courses  are  the  goings  of  the  serpent;  which  goeth 
basely  upon  the  belly,  and  not  upon  the  feet. 

There  is  no  vice  that  doth  so  cover  a  man  with  shame, 
as  to  be  found  false  and  perfidious.  And  therefore  Montaigne 
saith  prettily,  when  he  inquired  the  reason  why  the  word  of 
the  lie  should  be  such  a  disgrace  and  such  an  odious  charge? 
Saith  he,  If  it  be  well  weighed,  to  say  that  a  man  lieth,  is 
as  much  as  to  say ,  that  he  is  brave  towards  God,  and  a 
coward  towards  men.  For  a  lie  faces  God,  and  shrinks  from 
man.  Surely  the  wickedness  of  falsehood,  and  breach  of 
faith,  cannot  possibly  be  so  highly  expressed,  as  in  that  it 
shall  be  the  last  peal  to  call  the  judgments  of  God  upon  the 
generations  of  men :  it  being  foretold,  that  when  Christ  cometh, 
he  shall  not  find  faith  upon  the  earth. 

3.     DURABILITY  OF  LEARNING. 

(From  Advancement  of  Learning,  Book  I.) 

Lastly,  leaving  the  vulgar  arguments,  that  by  learning 
man  excelleth  man  in  that  wherein  man  excelleth  beasts; 
that  by  learning  man  ascendeth  to  the  heavens  and  their 
motions,  where  in  body  he  cannot  come,  and  the  like;  let 
us   conclude  with   considering  the   dignity   and   excellency  of 
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knowledge  and  learning,  in  that  whereunto  man's  nature  doth 
most  aspire;  which  is  immortality  or  continuance;  for  to  this 
tendeth  generation,  and  raising  of  houses  and  families;  to 
this  buildings,  foundations,  and  monuments;  to  this  tendeth 
the  desire  of  memory,  farne,  and  celebration;  and  in  effect, 
the  strength  of  all  other  human  desires.  We  see  then  how 
far  the  monuments  of  wit  and  learning  are  more  durable  than 
the  monuments  of  power,  or  of  the  hånds.  For  have  not  the 
verses  of  Homer  continued  twenty-five  hundred  years  or  more, 
without  the  loss  of  a  syllable  or  letter;  during  which  time 
infmite  palaces,  temples,  castles,  cities,  have  been  decayed 
and  demolished?  It  is  not  possible  to  have  the  true  pictures 
or  statuaes  of  Cyrus,  Alexander,  Cæsar,  no,  nor  of  the  kings, 
or  great  personages  of  much  later  years;  for  the  originals 
cannot  last,  and  the  copies  cannot  but  leese  of  the  life  and 
truth.  But  the  images  of  men' s  wits  and  knowledges  remain 
in  books,  exempted  from  the  wrong  of  time,  and  capable  of 
perpetual  renovation.  Neither  are  they  fltly  to  be  cailed 
images,  because  they  generate  still,  and  cast  their  seeds  in 
the  minds  of  others ,  provoking  and  causing  infmite  actions 
and  opinions  in  succeeding  ages.  So  that,  if  the  invention  of 
the  ship  was  thought  so  noble,  which  carrieth  riches  and 
commodities  from  place  to  place,  and  consociateth  the  most 
remote  regions  in  participation  of  their  fruits,  how  much 
more  are  letters  to  be  magnified,  which,  as  ships,  pass  through 
the  vast  seas  of  time,  and  make  ages  so  distant,  to  partici- 
pate  of  the  wisdom,  illuminations,  and  inventions,  the  one  of 
the  other! 


4.    INSTAURATIO  MAGNA.    THE  END  IN  VIEW. 

(From  Novum  Organum,  Book  I,  Aph.   129.) 

It  remains  for  me  to  say  a  few  words  touching  the  ex- 
cellency  of  the  end  in  view.  Had  they  been  uttered  earlier, 
they  might  have  seemed  like  idle  wishes;  but  now  that  hopes 
have  been  raised  and  unfair  prejudices  removed,  they  may 
perhaps  have  greater  weight.  Also  if  I  had  finished  all  my- 
self,  and  had  no  occasion  to  call  in  others  to  help  and  take 
part  in  the  work,  I  should  even  now  have  abstained  from 
such  language,  lest  it  might  be  taken  as  a  proclamation  of 
my  own  deserts.  But  since  I  want  to  quicken  the  industry 
and  rouse  and  kindle  the  zeal  of  others,  it  is  fitting  that  I 
put  men  in  mind  of  some  things. 

In   the  first  place   then,    the  introduction  of  famous  dis- 
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coveries  appears  to  hold  by  far  the  first  place  among  human 
actions;  and  this  was  the  judgment  of  the  former  ages.  For 
to  the  authors  of  inventions  they  awarded  divine  honours; 
while  to  those  who  did  good  service  in  the  state  (such  as 
founders  of  cities  and  empires,  legislators,  saviours  of  their 
country  from  long  endured  evils,  quellers  of  tyrannies,  and 
the  like),  they  decreed  no  higher  honours  than  heroic.  And 
certainly  if  a  man  rightly  compare  the  two,  he  will  find  that 
this  judgment  of  antiquity  was  just.  For  the  benents  of  dis- 
coveries  may  extend  to  the  whole  race  of  man,  civil  benefits 
only  to  particular  piaces;  the  latter  last  not  beyond  a  few 
ages,  the  former  through  all  time.  Moreover,  the  reformation 
of  a  state  in  civil  matters  is  seldom  brought  in  without  vio- 
lence  and  confusion;  but  discoveries  carry  blessings  with  them, 
and  confer  benefits  without  causing  harm  or  sorrow  to  any. 

Again,  discoveries  are,  as  it  were,  new  creations,  and  imi- 
tations of  God's  works;  as  well  sang  the  poet: 

To  man's  frail  race  great  Athens  long  ago 

First  gave  the  seed  whence  waving  harvests  grow, 

And  re-created  all  our  life  below. 

And  it  appears  worthy  of  remark  in  Solomon,  that  though 
mighty  in  empire  and  in  gol;  in  the  magnificence  of  his 
works,  his  court,  his  household,  and  his  fleet;  in  the  lustre 
of  his  name  and  the  worship  of  mankind;  yet  he  took  none 
of  these  to  glory  in,  but  pronounced  that  »The  glory  of 
God  is  to  conceal  a  thing;  the  glory  of  the  king  to  search 
it  out«. 

Again,  let  a  man  only  consider  what  a  difference  there 
is  between  the  life  of  men  in  the  most  civilised  province  of 
Europe,  and  in  the  wildest  and  most  barbarous  districts  of 
New  India;  he  will  feel  it  be  great  enough  to  justify  the 
saying  that  »man  is  a  god  to  man«,  not  only  in  regard  of 
aid  and  benefit,  but  also  by  a  comparison  of  condition.  And 
this  difference  comes  not  from  soil,  not  from  climate,  not 
from  race,  but  from  the  arts. 

Again,  it  is  well  to  observe  the  force  and  virtue  and 
consequences  of  discoveries ;  and  these  are  to  be  seen  nowhere 
more  conspicuously  than  in  those  three  which  were  unknown 
to  the  ancients,  and  of  which  the  origin,  though  recent,  is 
obscure  and  inglorious;  namely,  printing,  gunpowder,  and  the 
magnet.  For  these  three  have  changed  the  whole  face  and 
state  of  things  throughout  the  world;  the  first  in  literature, 
the  second  in  warfare,  the  third  in  navigation;  whence  have 
followed  innumerable  changes;   insomuch  that  no  empire,  no 
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sect,  no  star  seems  to  have  exerted  greater  power  and  in- 
fluence  in  human  affairs  than  these  mechanical  discoveries. 

Further,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  distinguish  the  three 
kinds  and,  as  it  were,  grades  of  ambition  in  mankind.  The 
first  is  of  those  who  desire  to  extend  their  own  power  in 
their  native  country;  which  kind  is  vulgar  and  degenerate. 
The  second  is  of  those  who  labour  to  extend  the  power  of 
their  country  and  its  dominion  among  men.  This  certainly 
has  more  dignity,  though  not  less  covetousness.  But  if  a 
man  endeavour  to  establish  and  extend  the  power  and  do- 
minion of  the  human  race  itself  over  the  universe,  his  ambi- 
tion (if  ambition  it  can  be  cailed),  is  without  doubt  both  a 
more  wholesome  thing  and  a  more  noble  than  the  other  two. 
Now  the  empire  of  man  over  things  depends  wholly  on  the 
arts  and  sciences.  For  we  cannot  command  nature  except 
by  obeying  her. 

Again,  if  men  have  thought  so  much  of  some  one  par- 
ticular  discovery  as  to  regard  him  as  more  than  man  who 
has  been  able  by  some  benefit  to  make  the  whole  human 
race  his  debtor,  how  much  higher  a  thing  to  discover  that 
by  means  of  which  all  things  else  shall  be  discovered  with 
ease!  And  yet  (to  speak  the  whole  truth),  as  the  uses  of 
light  are  infinite,  in  enabling  us  to  walk,  to  ply  our  arts,  to 
read,  to  recognise  one  another;  and  nevertheless  the  very 
beholding  of  the  light  is  itself  a  more  excellent  and  a  fairer 
thing  than  all  the  uses  of  it ;  —  so  assuredly  the  very  contem- 
plation  of  things,  as  they  are,  without  superstition  or  im- 
posture,  error  or  confusion,  is  in  itself  more  worthy  than  all 
the  fruit  of  inventions. 

5.     SENTENCES  AND  APOPHTHEGMS. 

As  water,  whether  it  be  the  dew  of  heaven  or  the 
springs  of  the  earth,  doth  scatter  and  lose  itself  in  the  ground, 
except  it  be  collected  into  some  receptacle,  where  it  may  by 
union  comfort  and  sustain  itself;  and,  for  that  cause,  the  in- 
dustry  of  man  hath  devised  aqueducts,  cisterns,  and  pools; 
and  likewise  beautified  them  with  various  ornaments  of  mag- 
nificence  and  state,  as  well  as  for  use  and  necessity;  so 
knowledge,  whether  it  descend  from  divine  inspiration  or 
spring  from  human  sense,  would  soon  perish  and  vanish  into 
oblivion,  if  it  were  not  preserved  in  books,  traditions,  con- 
ferences,  and  especially  in  piaces  appointed  for  such  matters 
as  universities,  colleges,  and  schools,  where  it  may  have  both 
a  fixed  habitation,  and  means  and  opportunity  of  increasing 
and  collecting  itself. 
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In  Orpheus's  theatre,  all  beasts  and  birds  assembled; 
and,  forgetting  their  several  appetites,  some  of  prey,  some  of 
game,  some  of  quarrel,  stood  all  sociably  together,  listening 
unto  the  airs  and  accords  of  the  harp ;  the  sound  whereof  no 
sooner  ceased,  or  was  drowned  by  some  louder  noise,  but 
every  beast  returned  to  his  own  nature;  wherein  is  aptly  de- 
scribed  the  nature  and  condition  of  men,  who  are  full  of 
savage  and  unreclaimed  desires  of  profit,  of  lust,  of  revenge: 
which,  as  long  as  they  give  ear  to  precepts,  to  laws,  to  re- 
ligion, sweetly  touched  with  eloquence  and  persuasion  of 
books,  of  sermons,  of  harangues,  so  long  is  society  and  peace 
maintained;  but  if  these  instruments  be  silent,  or  sedition  and 
tumult  make  them  not  audible,  all  things  dissolve  into  anarchy 
and  confusion. 

It  were  good  that  men,  in  their  innovations,  would  follow 
the  example  of  time  itself,  which  indeed  innovateth  greatly, 
but  quietly,  and  by  degrees  scarce  to  be  perceived. 

A  certain  book  had  much  incensed  queen  Elizabeth. 
And  she  asked  Mr.  Bacon,  being  then  of  her  learned  counsel; 
Whether  there  were  no  treason  contained  in  it?  Mr.  Bacon 
intending  to  take  off  the  Queen's  bitterness  with  a  jest,  ans- 
wered ;  No,  madam,  for  treason  I  cannot  deliver  opinion  that 
there  is  any,  but  very  wivch  felony.  The  Queen,  apprehending 
it  gladly,  asked;  How ,  and  wherein?  Mr.  Bacon  answered; 
Because  he  had  stolen  many  of  his  sentences  and  conceits  out' 
of  Coi'nelius  Tacitus. 

Pope  Xystus  the  fifth,  who  was  a  poor  man's  son,  and 
his  father's  house  ill  thatched,  so  that  the  sun  came  in  in 
many  piaces,  would  sport  with  his  ignobility,  and  say;  He 
was  nato  di  casa  illustre:  son  of  an  illustrious  house. 

Plato  entertained  some  of  his  friends  at  a  dinner,  and 
had  in  the  chamber  a  bed  or  couch,  neatly  and  costly  fur- 
nished.  Diogenes  came  in,  and  got  upon  the  bed,  and  tram- 
pled upon  it,  and  said:  I  trample  upon  the  pride  of  Plato. 
Plato  mildly  answered;  But  with  greater  pride. 

Themistocles,  when  an  ambassador  from  a  mean  state 
did  speak  great  matters,  said  to  him,  Friend,  your  words 
would  require  a  city. 

Solon  compared  the  people  unto  the  sea,  and  orators  to 
the  winds:  For  that  the  sea  woidd  be  calm  and  quiet,  if  the 
winds  did  not  trouble  it. 


JOHN  MILTON. 

1608-1674. 


John  Milton,  det  Tabte  Paradises  Sanger,  blev  født  i  London  den 
9de  December  1C08.  Faderen  tilhørte  en  katholsk  Familie  i  Oxfordshire, 
men  havde  selv  antaget  den  reformerede  Lære  og  var  gaaet  til  London,  hvor 
han  som  Notar  erhvervede  sig  en  betydelig  Formue.  Sønnen  fik  en  om- 
hyggelig Opdragelse,  først  i  St.  Pauls  Skolen  i  London  og  siden  i  Cam- 
bridge. I  1632  forlod  han  Universitetet  og  tilbragte  de  følgende  fem  Aar  i 
Hjemmet  paa  sin  Faders  Eiendom  Horton  i  Buckinghamshire,  delt  mellem 
Studierne  og  Poesien;  fra  denne  Tid  ere  de  fleste  af  hans  mindre  Digte. 
I  1638  tiltraadte  han  en  Reise  til  Fastlandet  og  besøgte  Frankrig,  Schweiz 
og  Italien.  Netop  som  han  fra  Neapel  vilde  sætte  over  til  Sicilien  og  derfra 
til  Grækenland,  bestemte  Efterretninger,  han  modtog  om  den  stedse  voxende 
Spænding  i  England,  ham  til  at  forandre  sin  Reiseplan;  han  ansaa  det, 
sagde  han,  for  uværdigt  at  reise  i  Udlandet  for  sin  Fornøielse,  medens  hans 
Landsmænd  kjæmpede  for  Friheden  i  Hjemmet.  I  1639  kom  han  tilbage  til 
England  efter  femten  Maaneders  Fravær.  Han  bosatte  sig  i  London  og 
aabnede  der  en  Skole,  hvori  han  underviste  sine  Søstersønner  og  Sønner  af 
andre  nære  Bekjendte.  Ved  Siden  af  denne  Virksomhed  deltog  han  med 
stor  Iver  i  Tidens  politiske  og  religiøse  Bevægelse.  Han  tog  afgjort  Parla- 
mentets Parti  og  fulgte  med  til  den  yderste  Grænse,  først  med  Presbyte- 
rianerne,  og  dernæst,  da  disse  bleve  overbudte  af  Independenterne,  de  sidste. 
Umiddelbart  efter  Kongens  Henrettelse  udkom  hans  Skrift  On  ihe  Tenure  of 
Kings  and  Magistrates  (om  Kongers  og  Øvrigheders  Afsættelighed),  hvori  han 
forsvarede  den  blodige  Gjerning.  Skriftet  kom  den  republikanske  Regjering 
saa  beleiligt ,  at  det  kaldte  Milton  til  udenlandsk  eller  latinsk  Stats- 
sekretær*).    I   denne  Post,    som  han  indehavde  baade  under   Oomwell  og 


*)  Den  diplomatiske  Korrespondance  førtes  dengang  paa  Latin,  og  Milton  var  sit  Lands  og 
en  af  sin  Tids  første  Latinister;  blandt  hans  literære  Efterladenskaber  er  ogsaa  en  Sam- 
ling latinske  Digte  og  Breve. 
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Richard,  forfattede  han  paa  Regjeringens  Vegne  de  to  Stridsskrifter:  Eikono- 
klastes  eller  Image- Breaker  (1649),  til  Svar  paa  Eikon  Basilike  eller  the 
Portraiture  cf  His  Sacred  Majesty  in  His  Solitude  and  Sujferings,  et  Skrift, 
som  oplevede  femti  Oplag  i  eet  Aar  og  frembragte  en  stærk  Reaktion  i  Ge- 
mytterne til  Gunst  for  den  henrettede  Konge;  det  andet  Skrift,  Defensio  pro 
Populo  Anglicano  (1651),  var  forfattet  efter  Regjeringens  udtrykkelige  Paalæg 
og  rettet  mod  den  lærde  Professor  Saumaise  (Salmasius)  i  Leiden,  som.  paa 
Opfordring  af  Karl  den  Anden  havde  skrevet  en  Defensio  Regis  (Forsvar  for 
Kongen).  Under  det  Dag  og  Nat  fortsatte  Arbeide  paa  det  sidste  Skrift, 
ofrede  Milton  sit  Syn,  der  ligefra  hans  Barndom  havde  været  svagt  og  siden 
var  bleven  yderligere  svækket  ved  anstrengende  Studeringer;  fra  1652  af  var 
han  aldeles  blind.  I  1654  fulgte  en  ny  Defension  {Defensio  Secunda)  imod 
Skriftet  Regii  Sanguinis  Qlamor   (det  kongelige  Blods  Raab   til  Himmelen)*). 

Endnu  i  det  sidste  Øieblik  søgte  han  ved  en  Række  Flyveskrifter  at 
holde  den  faldende  Republik  oppe;  hans  sidste  Opraab  var  betitlet:  „A  Ready 
and  Easy  Way  to  Establish  a  Free  Commonwealth".  Men  Strømmen  lod 
sig  ikke  mere  vende. 

Ved  Restaurationen  mistede  Milton  sin  Stilling  som  Statssekretær. 
Hans  Eikonoklastes  og  to  Defensionsskrifter  bleve  brændte  af  Bøddelen,  men 
hans  personlige  Sikkerhed  synes  ikke  for  Alvor  at  have  været  truet,  og  han 
blev  indbefattet  i  den  almindelige  Amnesti,  som  udgik  i  August  1660. 

I  det  stille,  tilbagetrukne  Liv,  som  han  fra  nu  af  førte  indtil  sin  Død, 
gjenoptog  han  den  Tanke,  han  havde  baaret  paa  lige  fra  sin  Ungdom,  nemlig 
at  skrive  et  stort  Digt  over  et  Æmne  enten  fra  den  gamle  Sagnhistorie  eller 
fra  de  hellige  Bøger.  Saaledes  fremstod  Paradise  Lost.  Det  var  paabegyndt 
i  1658  og  var  fuldendt  i  1665,  men  kom  ud  først  i  1667.  Af  Forlæggeren 
fik  han  10  £  for  Digtet,  og  senere  solgte  hans  Enke  alle  sine  Rettigheder 
til  det  for  8  £.  I  1671  udkom  Paradise  Regained,  som  Milton  skal  have 
foretrukket  for  Paradise  Lost,  og  det  dramatiske  Digt  Samson  Agonistes  (den 
kjæmpende  Samson) ;  dette  sidste  var  hans  Svanesang.  Han  døde  den 
8de  November  1674. 

Milton  var  en  meget  smuk  Mand,  af  middels  Høide;  hans  mørkebrune 
Haar,  skilt  midt  i  Panden,  hang  i  lange  Lokker  nedover  Skuldrene,  og  i  det 
ovale  Ansigt  var  der  noget  Fiint  og  Jomfrunalsk,  hvorfor  han  ogsaa  i  Cam- 
bridge gik  under  Navnet  „the  Lady  of  the  College".  I  Skildringen  af  Adam 
(i  det  Tabte  Paradis)  har  han  tegnet  sig  selv  i  følgende  Linier: 


*)  „The  politicai  strife  of  the  time  was  an  uncongenial  element  to  Milton.  In  this  warfare 
he  had  but  the  use  of  his  left  hånd,  and  often  hastily  took  up  the  readiest,  not  the 
fittest  weapon.  His  rage  is  often  more  violent  than  mighty  or  noble ,  and  in  the  later 
stages  of  his  controversial  career  his  sense  of  fairness ,  his  characteristic  love  of  truth, 
occasionally  forsake  him  . . .  We  cannot  but  look  on  these  pamphlets  with  a  mixed  fee- 
ling  -  of  reverence  for  the  self-sacrifice  that  would  not  turn  aside  from  what  seemed  to 
be  laid  on  him  as  a  duty,  of  misgiving  that  after  all  'the  better  part*  for  him  would 
have  been  with  those  'who  only  stand  andwait'.*'  Browne,  English  Poems  by  John  Milton, 
I,  LVII— LVIII. 
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His  fair  large  front  and  eye  sublime  declared 
Absolute  rule;  and  hyacinthine  locks 
Ronnd  from  his  parted  forelock  manly  hung 
Clustering,  but  not  beneath  his  shoulders  broad. 

Han  var  tre  Gange  gift,  men  ikke  lykkelig  i  sit  Ægteskab.  Sin  første 
Hustru  valgte  han  (1643)  i  en  Kavalérfamilie ,  som  var  god  kongeligsindet, 
men  hun  kunde  ikke  trives  ved  det  stille  Liv  i  sin  puritanske  Mands  Hus, 
og  reiste  strax  efter  Brylluppet  tilbage  til  sine  Forældre.  Da  hun  ikke  var 
at  formaa  til  at  vende  tilbage,  vilde  Milton  skille  sig  fra  hende  og  udgav  til 
Forsvar  herfor  flere  Skrifter,  hvori  han  forlanger  Adgangen  til  Skilsmisse 
lettet;  „thi",  siger  han,  „forgjæves  roser  Manden  sig  af  sin  Frihed  i  det 
offentlige  Liv,  naar  han  i  sit  Hjem  forsmægter  i  den  uværdigste  Trældom". 
I  Skildringen  af  Eva  mærker  man  flere  Hentydninger  til  hans  egne  uheldige 
Erfaringer  i  Ægteskabet;  med  Forkjærlighed  fremhæves  stedse  Mandens 
intellektuelle  Overlegenhed  og  Kvindens  ubetingede  Lydighedspligt;  sit  For- 
hold til  Adam  lader  han  Eva  skildre  saaledes: 

My  author  and  disposer,  what  thou  bid'st 
Unargued  I  obey;  so  God  ordains ; 
God  is  thy  lafr,  thou  mine;  to  know  no  more 
Is  womaa's  happiest  fcnowledge  and  her  praise. 

To  Aar  senere  mødtes  de  i  en  fælles  Vens  Hus,  og  der  indtraadte  en  fuld- 
stændig Forsoning.  Hun  døde  1653.  Sin  anden  Hustru  mistede  han  efter 
et  Aars  Forløb;  den  tredie  overlevede  ham.  I  sit  første  Ægteskab  havde 
han  tre  Døttre,  som  han  skal  have  lært  at  læse  flere  fremmede  Sprog 
(Hebraisk,  Græsk,  Latin,  Fransk),  uagtet  de  ikke  forstod  andet  end  sit 
Modersmaal.  Han  beklagede  sig  over  sine  Børns  Ukjærlighed;  de  havde 
levet  udenfor  Hjemmet  flere  Aar  før  Faderens  Død. 

Miltons  berømteste  Værk  er  Paradise  Lost.  Det  bestaar  af  tolv  Bøger. 
I  første  Bog  antydes  Digtets  Gjenstand:  Menneskets  Ulydighed  og  Tabet  af 
Paradiset;  den  første  Aarsag  hertil,  Slangen  eller  Satan  i  Slangen,  som  gjorde 
Oprør  imod  Gud  og  derfor  blev  nedkastet  i  Chaos  eller  Afgrunden.  Satan 
og  de  faldne  Engle  beskrives,  deres  Bedøvelse  efter  Faldet,  hvorledes  Satan 
søger  at  sætte  Mod  i  dem  og  fortæller  dem  om  en  ny  Verden,  som  efter  en 
gammel  Spaadom  i  Himlen  skulde  skabes.  Pandæmonium,  Satans  Palads 
reiser  sig;  i  dette  sammenkaldes  et  Raad  for  at  overveie,  hvad  der  skal 
gjøres.  I  anden  Bog  skildres  Raadslagningen :  nogle  raade  til  at  vove  en 
ny  Kamp,  andre  fraraade;  et  tredie  Forslag  antages,  at  undersøge  Sammen- 
hængen med  den  nye  Verden  og  dens  Beboere.  Satan  paatager  sig  denne 
Mission.  Hans  Reise  og  hvad  han  derunder  ser  og  foretager  sig,  fortælles  i 
Slutningen  af  anden  og  i  den  tredie  Bog.  I  fjerde  Bog  indføres  Adam  og 
Eva;  Paradiset  og  deres  Liv  i  samme  beskrives.  Femte,  sjette  og  syvende 
Bog  ere  episodiske  og  indeholde  en  udførlig  Skildring  af  Kampen  i  Himlen 
mellem  de  gode  og  onde  Engle:  Kampen  staar  paa  i  tre  Dage  og  føres  med 
haandgribelige  Vaaben,  med  Sværd  og  Spyd;  de  oprørske  Engle  opfinde 
Krudtet,   Kanoner   og  Kugler;   store  Bjerge  slynges  imod   dem;  tilsidst  gjør 
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Jehovah  Ende  paa  Kampen,  idet  han  udsender  sit  Lyn  og  nedstyrter  Re- 
bellerne i  Afgrunden;  derpaa  skaber  han  Jorden  og  Mennesket.  Alt  dette 
fortælles  til  Adam  af  Engelen  Rafael  som  en  Advarsel,  at  han  ikke  skal 
falde  i  den  samme  Ulydigheds  Synd.  I  niende  Bog  skildres  Overtrædelsen, 
og  i  den  tiende  udtales  Dommen.  Det  meste  af  ellevte  og  tolvte  Bog  er  en 
ny  Episode,  idet  Erke- Engelen  Michael  aabenbarer  for  Adam  hans  Efter- 
kommeres Skjæbne.  Tilsidst  tager  Engelen  Adam  og  Eva  ved  Haanden  og 
fører  dem  ud  af  Paradiset,  hvormed  Digtet  ender. 

Saaledes  er  i  Korthed  Indholdet  af  dette  mærkelige  Digt.  I  sin  Form 
et  Epos,  er  dets  Tendens  didaktisk,  idet  Digteren  derigjennem  vil  „retfærdig- 
gjøre  Guds  Veie  med  Menneskene".  De  Indvendinger,  som  fra  et  æsthetisk 
Synspunkt  kunne  gjøres  mod  Digtet,  ligge  nær:  dets  Svagheder  udspringe 
alle  af  Æmnets  Beskaffenhed,  fra  Umuligheden  af  at  bringe  de  udenfor  al 
menneskelig  Erfaring  liggende  Mysterier  til  klar  Anskuelighed  gjennem  den 
poetiske  Fremstilling,  og  give  de  ulegemlige  himmelske  Væsener  en  individuel, 
plastisk  Form.  Herfra  gjør  dog  en  enkelt  Figur  en  glimrende  Undtagelse; 
det  er  den  faldne  Erke-Engel.  Saaledes  som  han  er  skildret,  har  Digteren 
vidst  at  bringe  ham  indenfor  Grænsen  af  en  virkelig  menneskelig  Forstaaelse 
og  Sympathi.  Men  dette  er  kun  blevet  muligt  derved,  at  Milton  her  har 
fjernet  sig  fra  den  bibelske  Opfatning.  Miltons  Satan  er  mere  i  Slægt  med 
de  gamle  Titaner;  med  sin  ubetvingelige  Stolthed  og  sin  Trods  midt  i  sit 
Fald  minder  han  om  den  til  Klippen  lænkede  Prometheus.  Det  er  egentlig 
om  Satan,  at  Hovedinteressen  samler  sig  i  Digtet,  og  han  er  ikke  uden  Føie 
betegnet  som  Helten  i  det  Tabte  Paradis.  Næsten  det  halve  Digt  optages  af 
ham  og  hans  Gjøren  og  Laden,  og  han  er  saaledes  udstyret,  som  det  kun 
var  muligt  for  en  stor  Digter.  Af  den  Forkj ærlighed,  hvormed  denne  Figur 
synligen  er  behandlet,  er  Tanken  uvilkaarlig  bleven  ledet  hen  paa  Digterens 
personlige  Forholde:  selv  en  Tilhænger  af  Insurrektionens  Sag  paa  Jorden, 
sympathiserede  han  mod  sin  Villie  med  Rebellernes  Fører  i  Himlen.  Den 
første  Bog  af  Paradise  Lost  er  at  sætte  i  Klasse  med  det  Ypperste  af  alle 
Tiders  Digtning. 

Af  Miltons  prosaiske  Skrifter  fortjener  særlig  at  nævnes  hans  Areopagi- 
tica,  a  Speech  for  the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing  (1644).  Det  er  et  For- 
svar for  Pressefriheden  og  en  Opfordring  til  Parlamentet  om  at  hæve  Cen- 
suren. Men  Miltons  veltalende  Appel  blev  uden  Virkning.  Det  Lange  Parla- 
ment viste  sig  lige  saa  fiendtligt  imod  Pressen  som  de  tidligere  Regjeringer; 
det  brændte  Skrifter,  fængslede  Bogtrykkere  og  Forfattere,  og  nedsatte  til- 
sidst selv  en  Censurkommité.  Det  samme  Forhold  bestod  under  Republikken 
og  Cromwells  Protektorat.  Først  i  1694  ophævedes  Censuren  ved  en  Parla- 
mentsbeslutning. Da  Mirabeau  et  hundrede  og  femti  Aar  efter  at  det  første 
offentlige  Indlæg  for  Pressefriheden  havde  seet  Lyset,  optraadte  for  den 
samme  Sag  i  Frankrig,  var  Miltons  Areopagitica  hans  bedste  Vaaben;  han 
oversatte  det  paa  Fransk. 


i.     FROM  PARADISE  LOST. 

i.     The  Invocation  and  Intro  duc  tion. 

Of  Man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  Death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe, 
With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  Man 
Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat,  — 
Sing,  Heavenly  Muse,  that  on  the  secret  top 
Of  Oreb,  or  of  Sinai,  didst  inspire 
That  shepherd,  who  first  taught  the  chosen  seed, 
In  the  beginning  how  the  Heavens  and  Earth 
Rose  out  of  Chaos:  or  if  Sion  hill 
Delight  thee  more,  and  Siloa's  brook  that  flowed 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God;  I  thence 
Invoke  thy  aid  to  my  adventurous  song, 
That  with  no  middle  flight  intends  to  soar 
Above  the  Aonian  mount,  while  it  pursues 
Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme. 
And  chiefly  Thou,   O  Spirit,  that  dost  prefer 
Before  all  temples  th'  upright  heart  and  pure, 
Instruct  me,  for  thou  knowest;  Thou  from  the  first 
Wast  present,  and,  with  mighty  wings  outspread, 
Dove-like  sat'st  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss, 
And  mad'st  it  pregnant:  what  in  me  is  dark, 
Illumine;  what  is  low,  raise  and  support; 
That  to  the  highth  of  this  great  argument 
I  may  assert  Eternal  Providence, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men. 

Say  first,  —  for  Heaven  hides  nothing  from  thy  view, 
Nor  the  deep  tract  of  Heil,  —  say  first,  what  cause 
Moved  our  grand  Parents,  in  that  happy  state, 
Favoured  of  Heaven  so  highly,  to  fall  off 
From  their  Creator,  and  transgress  his  will 
For  one  restraint,  lords  of  the  world  besides? 
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Who  first  seduced  them  to  that  foul  revolt?  — 

Th'  infernal  Serpent:  he  it  was,  whose  guile, 

Stirred  up  with  envy  and  revenge,  deceived 

The  mother  of  mankind,  what  time  his  pride 

Had  cast  him  out  from  Heaven,  with  all  his  host 

Of  rebel  Angels;  by  whose  aid,  aspiring 

To  set  himself  in  glory  above  his  peers, 

He  trusted  to  have  equalled  the  Most  High, 

If  he  opposed;  and,  with  ambitious  aim 

Against  the  throne  and  monarchy  of  God, 

Raised  impious  war  in  Heaven,  and  battle  proud:  — 

With  vain  attempt.     Him  the  Almighty  Power 

Hurled  headlong  flaming  from  th'  ethereal  sky, 

With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 

To  bottomless  perdition;  there  to  dwell 

In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire, 

Who  durst  defy  th'  Omnipotent  to  arms. 

2.     Satan  to  Be'élzebub.  —  Mustering  of  the  Rebel  Angels. 

[Satan  with  his  angels  lying  on  the  burning  lake,  thunderstruck  and  asto- 

nished ,  after  a  certain  time  recovers ,   calls  up  Beélzebub  next  to  himself  in 

power  and  dignity,  who  lay  by  his  side,  and  thus  addresses  him] 

If  thou  beest  he;  —  but  O,  how  fallen!  how  changed 

From  him,  who  in  the  happy  realms  of  light, 

Clothed  with  transcendent  brightness,  didst  outshine 

Myriads  though  bright!     If  he,  whom  mutual  league, 

United  thoughts  and  counsels,  equal  hope 

And  hazard  in  the  glorious  enterprise, 

Joined  with  me  once,  —  now  misery  hath  joined 

In  equal  ruin:  into  what  pit  thou  seest 

From  what  highth  fallen;  so  much  the  stronger  proved 

He  with  his  thunder;  and  till  then  who  knew 

The  force  of  those  dire  arms?     Yet  not  for  those, 

Nor  what  the  potent  Victor  in  his  rage 

Can  else  inflict,  do  I  repent  or  change 

(Though  changed  in  outward  lustre)  that  fixed  mind, 

And  high  disdain  from  sense  of  injured  merit, 

That  with  the  Mightiest  raised  me  to  contend, 

And  to  the  fierce  contention  brought  along 

Innumerable  force  of  Spirits  armed, 

That  durst  dislike  his  reign,  and,  me  preferring, 

His  utmost  power  with  adverse  power  opposed 

In  dubious  battle  on  the  plains  of  Heaven, 

And  shook  his  throne.     What  though  the  field  be  lost? 

All  is  not  lost:  the  unconquerable  will, 
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And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate, 

And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield, 

That  glory  never  shall  his  wrath  or  might 

Extort  from  me.     To  bow  and  sue  for  grace 

With  suppliant  knee,  and  deify  his  power 

Who  from  the  terror  of  this  arm  so  late 

Doubted  his  empire,  —  that  were  low  indeed; 

That  were  an  ignominy  and  shame  beneath 

This  downfall;  since,  by  fate,  the  strength  of  gods 

And  this  empyreal  substance  cannot  fail; 

Since,  through  experience  of  this  great  event, 

In  arms  not  worse,  in  foresight  much  advanced, 

We  may  with  more  successful  hope  resolve 

To  wage,  by  force  or  guile,  eternal  war, 

Irreconcileable  to  our  grand  Foe, 

Who  now  triumphs,  and,  in  th'  excess  of  joy 

Sole  reigning,  holds  the  tyranny  of  Heaven. 

JBeélzebub  despondent,  and  making  objections  to  waging  war  with  the  Al- 
mighty,  is  thus  answered] 

»Fallen  Cherub,  to  be  weak  is  miserable, 

Doing  or  suffering;  but  of  this  be  sure, 

To  do  aught  good  never  will  be  our  task, 

But  ever  to  do  ill  our  sole  delight, 

As  being  the  contrary  to  his  high  will 

Whom  we  resist.     If,  then,  his  providence 

Out  of  our  evil  seek  to  bring  forth  good, 

Our  labour  must  be  to  pervert  that  end, 

And  out  of  good  still  to  find  means  of  evil; 

Which  oft-times  may  succeed,  so  as  perhaps 

Shall  grieve  him,  if  I  fail  not,  and  disturb 

His  inmost  counsels  from  their  destined  aim. 

But  see!  the  angry  Victor  hath  recalled 

His  ministers  of  vengeance  and  pursuit 

Back  to  the  gates  of  Heaven:  the  sulphurous  hail, 

Shot  after  us  in  storm,  o'erblown,  hath  laid 

The  fiery  surge,  that  from  the  precipice 

Of  Heaven  received  us  falling;  and  the  thunder, 

Winged  with  red  lightning  and  impetuous  rage, 

Perhaps  hath  spent  his  shafts,  and  ceases  now 

To  bellow  through  the  vast  and  boundless  deep. 

Let  us  not  slip  th'  occasion,  whether  scorn 

Or  satiate  fury  yield  it  from  our  Foe.  , 

Seest  thou  yon  dreary  plain,  forlorn  and  wild, 

The  seat  of  desolation,  void  of  light, 
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Save  what  the  glimmering  of  these  livid  flames 
Casts  pale  and  dreadful?     Thither  let  us  tend 
From  off  the  tossing  of  these  fiery  waves; 
There  rest,  if  any  rest  can  harbour  there; 
And,  re-assembling  our  afflicted  Powers, 
Consult  how  we  may  henceforth  most  offend 
Our  Enemy;  our  own  loss  how  repair; 
How  overcome  this  dire  calamity; 
What  reinforcement  we  may  gain  from  hope; 
If  not,  —  what  resolution  from  despair.« 

Thus  Satan,  talking  to  his  nearest  mate, 
With  head  up-lift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 
That  sparkling  blazed;  his  other  parts  besides, 
Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large, 
Lay  floating  many  a  rood;  in  bulk  as  huge 
As  whomvthe  fables  name  of  monstrous  size, 
Titanian,  or  Earth-born,  that  warred  on  Jove, 
Briareos,  or  Typhon,  whom  the  den 
By  ancient  Tarsus  held;  or  that  sea-beast 
Leviathan,  which  God  of  all  his  works 
Created  hugest  that  swim  th'  ocean  stream: 
Him,  haply,  slumb'ring  on  the  Norway  foam, 
The  pilot  of  some  small  night-foundered  skiff 
Deeming  some  island,  oft,  as  sea-men  tell, 
With  fixed  anchor  in  his  scaly  rind 
Moors  by  his  side  under  the  lee,  while  night 
Invests  the  sea,  and  wished  morn  delays: 
So  stretched  out  huge  in  length  the  Arch-Fiend  lay, 
Chained  on  the  burning  lake. 
Forthwith  upright  he  rears  from  off  the  pool 
His  mighty  stature; 

Then  with  expanded  wings  he  steers  his  flight 
Aloft,  incumbent  on  the  dusky  air 
That  felt  unusual  weight;  till  on  dry  land 
He  lights,  if  it  were  land  that  ever  burned 
With  solid,  as  the  lake  with  liquid  fire. 
Him  followed  his  next  mate: 
Both  glorying  to  have  'scaped  the  Stygian  flood 
As  gods,  and  by  their  own  recovered  strength, 
Not  by  the  sufferance  of  supernal  power. 

»Is  this  the  region,  this  the  soil,  the  clime«, 
Said  then  the  lost  Arch- Angel,  »this  the  seat 
That  we  must  change  for  Heaven?  this  mournful  gloom 
For  that  celestial  light?     Be  it  so!  since  he 
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Who  now  is  Sovran  can  dispose  and  bid 

What  shall  be  right:  fartbest  from  him  is  best, 

Whom  reason  hath  equalled,  force  hath  made  supreme 

Above  his  equals.     Farewell,  happy  fields, 

Where  joy  for  ever  dwells!     Hail,  horrors!  hail, 

Infernal  world!     And  thou,  profoundest  Heil, 

Receive  thy  new  possessor!  one  who  brings 

A  mind  not  to  be  changed  by  place  or  time! 

The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 

Can  make  a  Heaven  of  Heil,  a  Heil  of  Heaven. 

What  matter  where,  if  I  be  still  the  same, 

And  what  I  should  be,  all  but  less  than  he 

Whom  thunder  hath  made  greater?    Here  at  least 

We  shall  be  free;  th'  Almighty  hath  not  built 

Here  for  his  envy,  will  not  drive  us  hence; 

Here  we  may  reign  secure;  and,  in  my  choice, 

To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  Heil: 

Better  to  reign  in  Heil,  than  serve  in  Heaven! 

He  scarce  had  ceased,  when  the  superior  Fiend 
Was  moving  toward  the  shore,  his  ponderous  shield, 
Ethereal  temper,  massy,  large,  and  round, 
Behind  him  cast;  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon,  whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesolé, 
Or  in  Valdarno,  to  descry  new  lands, 
Rivers  or  mountains,  in  her  spotty  globe. 
His  spear,  —  to  equal  which,  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  ammiral,  were  but  a  wand,  — 
He  walked  with,  to  support  uneasy  steps 
Over  the  burning  marle,  not  like  those  steps 
On  Heaven's  azure;  and  the  torrid  clime 
Smote  on  him  sore  besides,  vaulted  with  fire: 
Nathless  he  so  endured,  till  on  the  beach 
Of  that  inflamed  sea  he  stood,  and  called 
His  legions,  Angel  forms,  who  lay  entranced 
Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strow  the  brooks 
In  Vallombrosa,  where  th'  Etrurian  shades 
High  over-arched,  imbower. 
He  called  so  loud,  that  all  the  hollow  deep 
Of  Heil  resounded: 

Princes,  Potentates, 
Warriors,  the  flower  of  Heaven!  once  yours,  now  lost,. 
If  such  astonishment  as  this  can  seize 
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Eternal  Spirits;  —  or  have  ye  chosen  this  place, 
After  the  toil  of  battle  to  repose 
Your  wearied  virtue,  for  the  ease  you  find 
To  slumber  here,  as  in  the  vales  of  Heaven? 
Or  in  this  abject  posture  have  ye  sworn 
To  adore  the  Conqueror?  who  now  beholds 
Cherub  and  Seraph  rolling  in  the  flood 
With  scattered  arms  and  ensigns,  till  anon 
His  swift  pursuers  from  Heaven-gates  discern 
Th'  advantage,  and,  descending,  tread  us  down 
Thus  drooping,  or  with  linked  thunderbolts 
Transfix  us  to  the  bottom  of  this  gulf. 
Awake,  arise,  or  be  for'  ever  fallen  I 

They  heard,  and  were  abashed,  and  up  they  sprung 
Upon  the  wing;  as  when  men  wont  to  watch 
On  duty,  sleeping  found  by  whom  they  dread, 
Rouse  and  bestir  themselves  ere  well  awake. 
Nor  did  they  not  perceive  the  evil  plight 
In  which  they  were,  or  the  fierce  pains  not  feel; 
Yet  to  their  General's  voice  they  soon  obeyed, 
Innumerable. 

Forthwith  from  every  squadron  and  each  band 
The  heads  and  leaders  thither  haste  where  stood 
Their  great  Commander:  godlike  shapes,  and  forms 
Excelling  human;  princely  Dignities; 
And  Powers  that  erst  in  Heaven  sat  on  thrones; 
Though  of  their  names  in  heavenly  records  now 
Be  no  memorial,  blotted  out  and  rased 
By  their  rebellion  from  the  books  of  life. 

Advanced  in  view  they  stand;  a  horrid  front 
Of  dreadful  length  and  dazzling  arms,  in  guise 
Of  warriors  old  with  ordered  spear  and  shield; 
Awaiting  what  command  their  mighty  Chief 
Had  to  impose:  he  through  the  armed  files 
Darts  his  experienced  eye,  and  soon  traverse 
The  whole  battalion  views;  their  order  due; 
Their  visages  and  stature  as  of  Gods; 
Their  number  last  he  sums.     And  now  his  heart 
Distends  with  pride,  and  hardening  in  his  strength 
Glories:  for  never,  since  created  man, 
Met  such  embodied  force. 

He,  above  the  rest 
In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent, 
Stood  like  a  tower;  his  form  had  yet  not  lost 
All  her  original  brightness;  nor  appeared 
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Less  than  Arch-Angel  ruined,  and  th'  excess 
Of  glory  obscured:  as  when  the  sun,  new  risen, 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  air, 
Shorn  of  his  beams,  or  from  behind  the  moon, 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs.     Darkened  so,  yet  shone 
Above  them  all  th'  Arch-Angel:  but  his  face 
Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  intrenched;  and  care 
Sat  on  his  faded  cheek,  but  under  brows 
Of  dauntless  courage,  and  considerate  pride 
Waiting  revenge:  cruel  his  eye,  but  cast 
Signs  of  remorse  and  passion,  to  behold 
The  fellows  of  his  crime,  —  the  followers  rather,  — 
(Far  other  once  beheld  in  bliss!),  condemned. 
For  ever  now  to  have  their  lot  in  pain; 
Millions  of  Spirits  for  his  fault  amerced 
Of  Heaven,  and  from  eternal  splendours  flung 
For  his  revolt;  yet  faithful  how  they  stood, 
Their  glory  withered:  as,  when  Heaven's  fire 
Hath  scathed  the  forest  oaks  or  mountain  pines, 
With  singed  top  their  stately  growth,  though  bare, 
Stands  on  the  biasted  heath.     He  now  prepared 
To  speak;  whereat  their  doubled  ranks  they  bend 
From  wing  to  wing,  and  half  enclose  him  round 
With  all  his  peers:  attention  held  them  mute. 
Thrice  he  assayed,  and  thrice,  in  spite  of  scorn, 
Tears,  such  as  Angels  weep,  burst  forth:  at  last 
Words,  interwove  with  sighs,  found  out  their  way. 

»O  Myriads  of  immortal  Spirits!  —  O  Powers 
Matchless,  but  with  th'  Almightyl  —  and  that  strife 
Was  not  inglorious,  though  th'  event  was  dire, 
As  this  place  testifies,  and  this  dire  change, 
Hateful  to  utter;  —  but  what  power  of  mind    ' 
Foreseeing  or  presaging,  from  the  depth 
Of  knowledge  past  or  present,  could  have  fear  ed, 
How  such  united  force  of  gods,  how  such 
As  stood  like  these,  could  ever  know  repulse? 
For  who  can  yet  believe,  though  after  loss, 
That  all  these  puissant  legions,  whose  exile 
Hath  emptied  Heaven,  shall  fail  to  re-ascend, 
Self-raised,  and  re-possess  their  native  seat? 
For  me,  be  witness  all  the  host  of  Heaven, 
If  counsels  different,  or  dangers  shunned 
By  me,  have  lost  our  hopes.     But  he  who  reigns 
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Monarch  in  Heaven,  till  then  as  one  secure 

Sat  on  his  throne,  upheld  by  old  repute, 

Consent,  or  custom;  and  his  regal  state 

Put  forth  at  full,  but  still  his  strenght  concealed, 

Which  tempted  our  attempt,  and  wrought  our  fall. 

Henceforth  his  might  we  know,  and  know  our  own; 

So  as  not  either  to  provoke,  or  dread 

New  war,  provoked:  our  better  part  remains, 

To  work  in  close  design,  by  fraud  or  guile, 

What  force  efTected  not;  that  he  no  less 

At  length  from  us  may  find,  who  overcomes 

By  force,  hath  overcome  but  half  his  foe. 

Space  may  produce  new  worlds;  whereof  so  rife 

There  went  a  farne  in  Heaven  that  he  ere  long 

Intended  to  create,  and  therein  plant 

A  generation,  whom  his  choice  regard 

Should  favour  equal  to  the  sons  of  Heaven: 

Thither,  if  but  to  pry,  shall  be  perhaps 

Our  first  eruption,  thither  or  elsewhere: 

For  this  infernal  pit  shall  never  hold 

Celestial  Spirits  in  bondage,  nor  th'  abyss 

Long  under  darkness  cover.     But  these  thoughts 

Full  counsel  must  mature:  peace  is  despaired; 

For  who  can  think  submission?     War,  then,  War, 

Open  or  understood,  must  be  resolved. 

2.     ON  HIS  BLINDNESS. 

When  I  consider  how  my  light  is  spent 
Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world  and  wide, 
And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to  hide, 
Lodged  with  me  useless,  though  my  soul  more  bent 

To  serve  therewith  my  Maker,  and  present 
My  true  account,  lest  he  returning  chide,  — 
Doth  God  exact  day-labour,  light  denied? 
I  fondly  ask:  but  Patience,  to  pr  event 

That  murmur,  soon  replies:  God  doth  not  need 
Either  man's  work,  or  his  own  gifts;  who  best 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him  best:  his  state 

Is  kingly;  thousands  at  his  bidding  speed, 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest; 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait. 
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3.     OF  UNLICENSED  PRINTING. 

(From  Areopagitica.) 

I  deny  not,  but  that  it  is  of  greatest  concernment  in  the 
Church  and  Commonwealth,  to  have  a  vigilant  eye  how  books 
demean  themselves  as  well  as  men;  and  thereafter  to  confine, 
imprison,  and  do  sharpest  justice  on  them  as  malefactors. 
For  books  are  not  absolutely  dead  things,  but  do  contain  a 
potency  of  life  in  them  to  be  as  active  as  that  soul  was 
whose  progeny  they  are;  nay  they  do  preserve  as  in  a  vial 
the  purest  efncacy  and  extraction  of  that  living  intellect  that 
bred  them.  I  know  they  are  as  lively,  and  as  vigorously 
productive,  as  those  fabulous  dragon's  teeth;  and  being  sown 
up  and  down,  may  chance  to  spring  up  armed  men.  And 
yet,  on  the  other  hånd,  unless  wariness  be  used,  as  good 
almost  kill  a  man  as  kill  a  good  book.  Who  kills  a  man 
kills  a  reasonable  creature,  God's  image;  but  he  who  destroys 
a  good  book,  kills  reason  itself,  kills  the  image  of  God,  as 
it  were,  in  the  eye.  Many  a  man  lives  a  burden  to  the 
earth;  but  a  good  book  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a 
master-spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a 
life  beyond  life.  It  is  true,  no  age  can  restore  a  life, 
whereof  perhaps  there  is  no  great  loss;  and  revolutions  of 
ages  do  not  oft  recover  the  loss  of  a  rejected  truth,  for  the 
want  of  which  whole  nations  fare  the  worse.  We  should  be 
wary  therefore  what  persecutions  we  raise  against  the  living 
labours  of  public  men,  how  we  spill  that  seasoned  life  of 
man,  preserved  and  stored  up  in  books;  since  we  see  a  kind 
of  homicide  may  be  thus  committed,  sometimes  a  martyrdom; 
and  if  it  extend  to  the  whole  impression  a  kind  of  massacre, 
whereof  the  execution  ends  not  in  the  slaying  of  an  ele- 
mental  life,  but  strikes  at  that  ethereal  and  fifth  essence,  the 
breath  of  reason  itself,  slays  an  immortality  rather  than 
a  life. 


LORD   CLARENDON 

1609-1674. 


Edward  Hyde,  Greve  af  Clarendon,  den  berømte  Forfatter  af  den 
store  Rebellions  Historie,  stammede  fra  en  gammel  Gentryfamilie  i  Cheshire; 
ban  blev  født  1609  i  Dinton  i  Wiltshire,  hvor  en  yngre  Linie  af  Familien 
havde  nedsat  sig.  Han  var  oprindelig  bestemt  for  den  geistlige  Stand,  men 
gik  efter  et  kort  Ophold  i  Oxford  til  London,  hvor  han  under  en  Onkels 
Veiledning  studerede  til  Skranken.  I  1640  blev  han  indvalgt  i  Underhuset 
og  var  Medlem  baade  af  det  korte  og  det  lange  Parlament.  Han  støttede 
her  den  moderate  Opposition  imod  Kongens  vilkaarlige  Regjeringslyster,  men 
da  Parlamentet  slog  ind  paa  en  Vei,  som  truede  den  bestaaende  Forfatning, 
optraadte  han  afgjort  herimod  og  blev  fra  den  Tid  en  trofast  Tilhænger  af 
Kongens  Sag  og  en  af  hans  fornemste  Raadgivere.  Han  forblev  endnu  en 
Tid  i  Parlamentet,  men  udtraadte  ved  den  store  Secession  i  Mai  1642  og 
begav  sig  til  Kongen  i  York. 

Da  Tingene  tog  en  saadan  Vending,  at  det  ansaaes  nødvendigt  at 
bringe  Thronfølgeren  i  Sikkerhed,  fulgte  Clarendon  den  unge  Prins  til  Jersey 
(1646).  Herfra  satte  Prinsen  snart  over  til  Frankrig,  men  Clarendon  blev 
igjen  og  tilbragte  her  to  Aar,  beskjæftiget  med  Nedskrivningen  af  sit  histo- 
riske Værk.  Senere  repræsenterede  han  Stuarternes  Sag  ved  flere  fremmede 
Hoffer,  og  ledede,  efter  Cromwells  Død,  Underhandlingerne,  som  førte  til 
Kongefamiliens  Restauration.  Ved  sin  Tilbagekomst  i  1660  blev  han  Lord- 
kantsler  og  Greve  af  Clarendon,  og  styrede  nu  i  syv  Aar  sit  Lands  Anliggender. 
Men  han  havde  en  vanskelig  Stilling,  ligeoverfor  Kongen  paa  den  ene,  Parla- 
mentet paa  den  anden  Side,  hvilke  begge  vare  tilbøielige  til  Overgreb,  og  da  de 
udenlandske  Anliggender  gik  slet,  idet  England  blev  beseiret  af  det  lille 
Holland,  benyttede  Kongen  den  almindelige  Uvillie  mod  Ministeren  til  at 
lade  ham  falde  (1667).  Han  blev  efterfulgt  af  Kabalministeriet,  og  af  Under- 
huset truet  med  en  Anklage  for  Høiforræderi.  For  ikke  at  falde  i  sine 
Fienders  Hænder,   forlod  han  for  anden  Gang  sit  Fædreland,   som  han  ikke 
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mere  gjensaa.  De  syv  Aar  af  sin  sidste  Udlændighed  tilbragte  han  dels  i 
Montpellier,  dels  i  Rouen,  hvor  han  døde  1674.  En  Skrivelse,  han  rettede 
til  Kongen  med  Bøn  om  at  faa  dø  i  sit  Fædreland,  blev  ikke  besvaret. 

Hans  ældste  Datter,  Anna  Hyde,  ægtede  Hertugen  af  York,  den  senere 
Kong  Jakob  den  Anden,  og  blev  ved  ham  Moder  til  de  to  Dronninger 
Maria  og  Anna. 

Clarendons  Hovedværk  er  The  Eistory  of  ihe  Rebellion  and  Civil  Wars 
in  England;  det  begynder  med  Aaret  1641  og  gaar  til  Restaurationen. 
Værket  er  forfattet  i  to  forskjellige,  langt  fra  hinanden  liggende  Livsperioder, 
den  første  Del  (de  otte  første  Bøger,  indtil  Udgangen  af  1644)  under  Op- 
holdet paa  Jersey  i  1646  og  1647,  Resten  under  hans  andet  Exil.  Skriftet 
udkom  først  under  Dronning  Anna,  til  hvem  det  var  dediceret,  i  Aaret  ]  702  \ 
Forlagsretten  blev  af  Forfatterens  Sønner  skjænket  til  Universitetet  i  Oxford, 
hvis  Kantsier  Clarendon  havde  været.  Til  dette  Arbeide  slutter  sig  som  et 
Supplement  Life  and  Continuation  of  tke  Eistory,  der  fortsætter  Historien  fra 
Kongens  Restauration  indtil  Forfatterens  Landflygtighed;  det  er  nærmest  en 
Re tfærdiggj øreise  for  Clarendons  egen  Statsforvaltning,  og  var  kun  bestemt 
for  hans  Børn,  at  de  skulde  kjende  den  sande  Grund  til  Faderens  Ulykke 
og  vide,  at  der  i  hans  Færd  intet  var,  som  de  havde  at  rødme  over.  Dette 
Skrift  udkom  første  Gang  i  1759. 

Ranke  har  i  sin  Engelske  Historie  givet  følgende  Karakteristik  af  Cla- 
rendons Værk:  „Til  Forstaaelse  af  den  engelske  Historie  ere  disse  Arbeider 
trods  sine  Mangler  umistelige.  De  ere  fremgaaede  umiddelbart  af  en  stor 
Statsmands  Liv  og  bære  overalt  Sporene  af  hans  Gjøren  og  Laden.  Det  er 
fuldkommen  sandt,  hvad  der  er  bleven  sagt,  at  man  vanskelig  kan  rive  sig 
løs  fra  Værket,  naar  man  engang  har  fordybet  sig  i  det,  især  fra  de  tidligere 
Afsnit.  Hans  Karakterskildringer  ere  i  det  engelske  Sprog  uopnaaede;  de  ere 
ingenlunde  uden  politisk  Farve  eller  frie  for  Partiskhed,  men  de  hvile  paa  en  stor 
Anskuelse  af  de  menneskelige  Ting,  forene  i  et  lykkeligt  Forhold  Ros  og 
Dadel,  og  vidne  om  et  skarpt  Syn  for  Nuancerne  i  de  Egenskaber,  som 
fremtræde  i  Livet.  Over  Fortællingen  svæver  en  Tone  af  Ærlighed  og  Over- 
bevisning, som  meddeler  sig  til  Læseren.  Man  hører  ligesom  en  gammel 
Herre,  der  forelæser  sit  Livs  Erindringer  i  en  Kreds  af  Venner.  Clarendons 
Stil  forbinder  Omstændelighed  med  Flugt.  Man  gjenkjender  deri  den 
Mand,  som  pleiede  Omgang  med  Klassikerne  og  nærede  sin  Sjæl  af  Bøgernes 
Bog«.  Om  Værkets  Betydning  for  Opfatningen  af  de  skildrede  Begivenheder 
bemærker  den  samme  Forfatter:  „Den  Virkning,  et  historisk  Værk  kan  have, 
viser  sig  maaske  intetsteds  stærkere  end  i  Rebellionens  Historie.  Opfatningen 
af  Begivenheden  i  England  selv  og  siden  i  den  dannede  Verden  overhoved 
er  derved  bleven  fixeret.  De  aandrigste  Autorer  have  gjentaget  den;  ogsaa 
de,  som  bekjæmpe  den,  blive  indenfor  det  af  ham  givne  Synspunkt;  de  gjen- 
drive  ham  i  det  Enkelte,  men  lade  ham  bestaa  i  det  Hele.  Clarendon  hører 
til  dem,  som  væsentlig  have  bestemt  den  engelske  Nations  Idékreds". 


i.     CHARACTER  OF  CROMWELL. 

He  was  one  of  those  men,  quos  vituperare  ne  inimici 
quident  possunt,  nisi  ut  simul  laudent;  whom  his  very  enemies 
could  •  not  condemn  without  commending  him  at  the  same 
time :  for  he  could  never  have  done  half  that  mischief  without 
great  parts  of  courage,  industry,  and  judgment.  He  must 
have  had  a  wonderful  understanding  in  the  natures  and  hu- 
mours  of  men,  and  as  great  a  dexterity  in  applying  them; 
who,  from  a  private  and  obscure  birth  (though  of  a  good 
family),  without  interest  of  estate,  alliance  or  friendships, 
could  raise  himself  to  such  a  height,  and  compound  and 
knead  such  opposite  and  contradictory  tempers,  humours,  and 
interests  into  a  consistence  that  contributed  to  his  designs 
and  to  their  own  destruction;  whilst  himself  grew  insensibly 
powerful  enough  to  cut  off  those  by  whom  he  had  climbed, 
in  the  instant  that  they  projected  to  demolish  their  own 
building.  What  Velleius  Paterculus  said  of  Cinna  may  very 
justly  be  said  of  him,  ausum  eum,  quae  nemo  auderet  bonus; 
perfecisse,  quae  a  nullo,  nisi  fortissimo,  perfici  possent:  he 
attempted  those  things  which  no  good  man  durst  have  ven- 
tured  on;  and  achieved  those  in  which  none  but  a  valiant 
and  great  man  could  have  succeeded.  Without  doubt,  no 
man  with  more  wickedness  ever  attempted  any  thing,  or 
brought  to  pass  what  he  desired  more  wickedly,  more  in  the 
face  and  contempt  of  religion  and  moral  honesty;  yet  wicked- 
ness as  great  as  his  could  never  have  accomplished  those 
trophies,  without  the  assistance  of  a  great  spirit,  an  admirable 
circumspection  and  sagacity,  and  a  most  magnanimous  re- 
solution. 

When  he  appeared  first  in  the  parliament,  he  seemed  to 
have  a  person  in  no  degree  gracious,  no  ornament  of  dis- 
course,  none  of  those  talents  which  use  to  reconcile  the 
affections  of  the  standers-by:  yet  as  he  grew  into  place  and 
authority,  his  parts  seemed  to  be  renewed,  as  if  he  had  con- 
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cealed  faculties,  till  he  had  occasion  to  use  them;  and  when 
he  was  to  aet  the  part  of  a  great  man,  he  did  it  without 
any  indecency  through  the  want  of  custom. 

After  he  was  confirmed  and  invested  Protector  by  The 
humble  petition  and  advice,  he  consulted  with  very  few  upon 
any  action  of  importance,  nor  communicated  any  enterprise 
he  resolved  upon  with  more  than  those  who  were  to  have 
principal  parts  in  the  execution  of  it;  nor  to  them  sooner 
than  was  absolutely  necessary.  What  he  once  resolved,  in 
which  he  was  not  rash,  he  would  not  be  dissuaded  from,  nor 
endure  any  contradiction  of  his  power  and  authority,  but  ex- 
torted  obedience  from  them  who  were  not  willing  to  yield  it. 

When  he  had  laid  some  very  extraordinary  tax  upon  the 
city,   one  Cony,  an  eminent  fanatic,   and  one  who  had  here- 
tofore  served  him  very  notably,  positively  refused  to  pay  his 
part,  and  loudly  dissuaded  others  from  submitting  to  it,  as  an 
imposition  notoriously   against  the   law  and  the  propriety  of 
the  subject,    which   all    honest   men  were    bound   to   defend. 
Cromwell  sent  for  him,  and  cajoled  him  with  the  memory  of 
the  old  kindness  and  friendship  that  had  been  between  them, 
and  that  of  all  men  he  did  not  expect  this   opposition   from 
him,   in  a  matter  that  was  so  necessary  for  the  good  of  the 
commonwealth.      But  it  was  always  his  fortune  to  meet  with 
the  most  rude  and  obstinate  behaviour   from  those  who  had 
formerly  been   absolutely  governed    by  him    and  they  com- 
monly  put  him  in  mind   of  some   expressions   and   sayings  of 
his  own  in  cases  of  the  like  nature;  so  this  man  remembered 
him  how  great  an  enemy  he   had   expressed  himself  to  such 
grievances,  and  declared  that  all  who  submitted  to  them,  and 
paid  illegal  taxes,  were  more  to  blame,    and  greater  enemies 
to  their  country,  than  they  who  imposed  them,  and  that  the 
tyranny    of    princes    could    never    be    grievous    but    by    the 
tameness  and  stupidity  of  the  people.      When  Cromwell  saw 
that  he  could   not   convert  him,   he  told  him   that  he  had  a 
will  as  stubborn  as  his,  and  he  would  try  which  of  them  two 
should  be  master.      And  thereupon,   with  some  terms  of  re- 
proach    and    contempt,    he    committed    the    man    to    prison; 
whose  courage  was  nothing  abated  by  it;  but  as  soon  as  the 
term   came,    he    brought    his   Habeas   Corpus    in    the  King's 
Bench,  which  they  then  called  the  Upper  Bench.      Maynard, 
who  was  of  council  with  the  prisoner,   demanded  his  liberty 
with  great  confidence,   both  upon  the  illegality   of  the  com- 
mitment,   and  the  illegality  of  the  imposition,    as  being  laid 
without  any  lawful  authority.    The  judges  could  not  maintain 
or  defend  either,    but  enough  declared  what  their  sentence 
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would  be;  and  therefore  the  protector's  attorney  required  a 
farther  day  to  answer  what  had  been  urged.  Before  that 
day,  Maynard  was  comitted  to  the  Tower,  for  presuming  to 
question  or  make  doubt  of  his  authority;  and  the  judges 
were  sent  for,  and  severely  reprehended  for  surTering  that 
license;  and  when  they  with  all  humility  mentioned  the  law 
and  magna  charta,  Cromwell  told  them  their  magna  farta 
should  not  control  his  actions,  which  he  knew  were  for  the 
safety  of  the  commonwealth.  He  asked  them  who  made 
them  judges;  whether  they  had  any  authority  to  sit  there 
but  what  he  gave  them;  and  that  if  his  authority  were  at  an 
end,  they  knew  well  enough  what  would  become  of  them- 
selves; and  therefore  advised  them  to  he  more  tender  of  that 
which  could  only  preser  ve  them;  and  so  dismissed  them  with 
caution,  that  they  should  not  sufifer  the  lawyers  to  prate 
what  it  would  not  become  them  to  hear. 

Thus  he  subdued  a  spirit  that  had  been  often  troublesome 
to  the  most  sovereign  power,  and  made  Westminster-hall  as 
obedient  and  subservient  to  his  commands  as  any  of  the  rest 
of  his  quarters.  In  all  other  matters,  which  did  not  concern 
the  life  of  his  jurisdiction,  he  seemed  to  have  great  reverence 
for  the  law,  and  rarely  interposed  between  party  and  party. 
And  as  he  proceeded  with  this  kind  of  indignation  and 
haughtiness  with  those  who  were  refractory,  and  dared  to 
contend  with  his  greatness,  so  towards  those  who  complied 
with  his  good  pleasure,  and  courted  his  protection,  he  used 
a  wonderiul  civility,  generosity,  and  bounty. 

To  reduce  three  nations,  which  perfectly  hated  him,  to 
an  entire  obedience  to  all  his  dictates;  to  awe  and  govern 
those  nations  by  an  army  that  was  indevoted  to  him,  and 
wished  his  ruin,  was  an  instance  of  a  very,  prodigious  address. 
But  his  greatness  at  home  was  but  a  shadow  of  the  glory 
he  had  abroad.  It  was  hard  to  discover  which  feared  him 
most,  France,  Spain,  or  the  Low  Countries,  where  his  friend- 
ship  was  current  at  the  value  he  put  upon  it.  And  as  they 
did  all  sacrifice  their  honour  and  their  interest  to  his  pleasure, 
so  there  is  nothing  he  could  have  demanded,  that  either  of 
them  would  have  denied  him.  To  manifest  which,  there  need 
only  two  instances.  The  first  is,  when  those  of  the  valley  of 
Lucerne  had  unwarily  rebelled  against  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
which  gave  occasion  to  the  Pope  and  the  neighbouring 
princes  of  Italy  to  call  and  solicit  for  their  extirpation,  which 
their  prince  positively  resolved  upon,  Cromwell  sent  his  agent 
to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  a  prince  with  whom  he  had  no  corre- 
spondence  or  commerce,    and  so   engaged  the  cardinal,   and 
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even  terrified  the  pope  himself,  without  so  much  as  doing 
any  grace  to  the  English  Roman  Catholics  (nothing  being 
more  usual  than  his  saying  that  his  ships  in  the  Mediterranean 
should  visit  Civita  Vecchia,  and  that  the  sound  of  his  cannon 
should  be  heard  in  Rome,)  that  the  duke  of  Savoy  thought 
it  necessary  to  restore  all  that  he  had  taken  from  them,  and 
did  renew  all  those  privileges  they  had  formerly  enjoyed,  and 
newly  forfeited. 

The  other  instance  of  his  authority  was  yet  greater,  and 
more  incredible.  In  the  city  of  Nismes,  which  is  one  of  the 
fairest  in  the  province  of  Languedoc,  and  where  those  of  the 
religion  do  most  abound,  there  was  a  great  faction  at  that 
season  when  the  consuls  (who  are  the  chief  magistrates)  were 
to  be  chosen.  Those  of  the  religion  had  the  confidence  to 
set  up  one  of  themselves  for  that  magistracy;  which  they  of 
the  Roman  religion  resolved  to  oppose  with  all  their  power. 
The  dissension  between  them  made  so  much  noise,  that  the 
intendant  of  the  province,  who  is  the  supreme  minister  in  all 
civil  affairs  throughout  the  whole  province,  went  thither  to 
prevent  any  disorder  that  might  happen.  When  the  day  of 
the  election  came,  those  of  the  religion  possessed  themselves 
with  many  armed  men  of  the  town-house,  where  the  election 
was  to  be  made.  The  magistrates  sent  to  know  what  their 
meaning  was;  to  which  they  answered,  they  were  there  to 
give  their  voices  for  the  choice  of  the  new  consuls,  ånd  to 
be  sure  that  the  election  should  be  fairly  made.  The  bishop 
of  the  city,  the  intendant  of  the  province,  with  all  the  officers 
of  the  church,  and  the  present  magistrates  of  the  town,  went 
together  in  their  robes  to  be  present  at  the  election,  without 
any  suspicion  that  there  would  be  any  force  used.  When 
they  came  near  the  gate  of  the  town-house,  which  was  shut, 
and  they  supposed  would  be  opened  when  they  came,  they 
within  poured  out  a  volley  of  musketshot  upon  them,  by 
which  the  dean  of  the  church,  and  two  or  three  of  the  ma- 
gistrates of  the  town,  were  killed  upon  the  place,  and  very 
many  others  wounded;  whereof  some  died  shortly  after.  In 
this  confusion,  the  magistrates  put  themselves  into  as  good  a 
posture  to  defend  themselves  as  they  could,  without  any 
purpose  of  offending  the  other,  till  they  should  be  better 
provided;  in  order  to  which  they  sent  an  express  to  the 
court  with  a  plain  relation  of  the  whole  matter  of  faet,  and 
that  there  appeared  to  be  no  manner  of  combination  with 
those  of  the  religion  in  other  piaces  of  the  province;  but 
that  it  was  an  insolence  in  those  of  the  place,  upon  their 
presumption  of  their  great  numbers,  which  were  little  inferior 
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to  those  of  the  Catholics.  The  court  was  glad  of  the  occa- 
sion,  and  resolved  that  this  provocation,  in  which  other  piaces 
were  not  involved,  and  which  nobody  could  excuse,  should 
warrant  all  kind  of  severity  in  that  city,  even  to  the  pulling 
down  their  temples,  and  expelling  many  of  them  for  ever 
out  of  the  city;  which,  with  the  execution  and  forfeiture  of 
many  of  the  principal  persons,  would  be  a  general  mortifica- 
tion  to  all  of  the  religion  in  France;  with  whom  they  were 
heartily  offended;  and  a  part  of  the  army  was  forthwith 
ordered  to  march  towards  Nismes,  to  see  this  executed  with 
the  utmost  rigour. 

Those  of  the  religion  in  the  town  were  quickly  sensible 
into  what  condition  they  had  brought  themselves;  and  sent 
with  all  possible  submission  to  the  magistrates  to  excuse 
themselves,  and  to  impute  what  had  been  done  to  the  rash- 
ness  of  particular  men,  who  had  no  order  for  what  they  did. 
The  magistrates  answered,  that  they  were  glad  they  were 
sensible  of  their  miscarriage;  but  they  could  say  nothing 
upon  the  subject,  till  the  king's  pleasure  should  be  known; 
to  whom  they  had  sent  a  full  relation  of  all  that  had  passed. 
The  others  very  well  knew  what  the  king's  pleasure  would 
be,  and  forthwith  sent  an  express,  one  Moulins  a  Scotchman, 
who  had  lived  many  years  in  that  place,  and  in  Montpelier, 
to  Cromwell,  to  desire  his  protection  and  interposition.  The 
express  made  so  much  haste,  and  found  so  good  a  reception 
the  first  hour  he  came,  that  Cromwell,  after  he  had  received 
the  whole  account,  bade  him  refresh  himself  after  so  long  a 
journey,  and  he  would  take  such  care  of  his  business,  that 
by  the  time  he  came  to  Paris  he  should  find  it  dispatched; 
and  that  night  sent  away  another  messenger  to  his  am- 
bassadør Lockhart;  who,  by  the  time  Moulins  came  thither, 
had  so  far  prevailed  with  the  cardinal,  that  orders  were  sent 
to  stop  the  troops,  which  were  upon  their  march  towards 
Nismes;  and  within  few  days  after,  Moulins  returned  with  a 
full  pardon  and  amnesty  from  the  king,  under  the  great  seal 
of  France,  so  fully  confirmed  with  all  circumstances,  that 
there  was  never  farther  mention  made  of  it,  but  all  things 
passed  as  if  there  had  never  been  any  such  thing.  So  that 
nobody  can  wonder  that  his  memory  remains  still  in  those 
parts  and  with  those  people  in  great  veneration. 

He  would  never  surfer  himself  to  be  denied  any  thing  he 
ever  asked  of  the  cardinal,  alleging  that  the  people  would 
not  be  otherwise  satisfied;  which  he  bore  very  heavily,  and 
complained  of  to  those  with  whom  he  would  be  free.  One 
day  he  visited  madam  Turenne,  and  when  he  took  his  leave 
of  her,  she,   according  to  her  custom,   besought  him  to  con- 
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tinue  gracious  to  the  churches.  Whereupon  the  cardinal  told 
her,  that  he  knew  not  how  to  behave  himself ;  if  he  advised 
the  king  to  punish  and  suppress  their  insolence,  Cromwell 
threatened  to  join  with  the  Spaniard;  and  if  he  showed  any 
favour  to  them,  at  Rome  they  accounted  him  a  heretic. 

He  was  not  a  man  of  blood,  and  totally  declined  Ma- 
chiavel's  method,  which  prescribes,  upon  any  alteration  of 
government,  as  a  thing  absolutely  necessary,  to  cut  off  all 
the  heads  of  those,  and  extirpate  their  families,  who  are 
friends  to  the  old.  And  it  was  confidently  reported,  that 
in  the  council  of  officers  it  was  more  than  once  proposed, 
that  there  might  be  a  general  massacre  of  all  the  royal 
party,  as  the  only  expedient  to  secure  the  government;  but 
Cromwell  would  never  consent  to  it;  it  may  be,  out  of  too 
much'  contempt  of  his  enemies.  In  a  word,  as  he  had  all 
the  wickednesses  against  which  damnation  is  denounced,  and 
for  which  hell-fire  is  prepared,  so  he  had  some  virtues  which 
have  caused  the  memory  of  some  men  in  all  ages  to  be 
celebrated;  and  he  will  be  looked  upon  by  posterity  as  a 
brave  bad  man. 

2.     Clarendon's  Letter  to  the   Vicechancellor  of  Oxford. 

Good  Mr.  Vicechancellor, 

Having  found  it  necessary  to  transport  myself  out  of 
England,  and  not  knowing  when  it  will  please  God  that  I 
shall  return  again;  it  becomes  me  to  take  care  that  the  Uni- 
versity  may  not  be  without  the  service  of  a  person  better 
able  to  be  of  use  to  them,  than  I  am  like  to  be;  and  I  do 
therefore  hereby  surrender  the  office  of  Chancellor  into  the 
hånds  of  the  said  University,  to  the  end  that  they  may  make 
choice  of  some  other  person  better  qualified  to  assist  and 
protect  them  than  I  am,  I  am  sure  he  can  never  be  more 
arTectionate  to  it.  I  desire  you,  as  the  last  suit  I  am  like  to 
make  to  you ,  to  believe  that  I  do  not  fly  my  Country  for 
guilt,  and  how  passionately  soever  I  am  pursued,  that  I  have 
not  done  any  thing  to  make  the  University  ashamed  of  me, 
or  to  repent  the  good  opinion  they  had  once  of  me,  and 
though  I  must  have  no  farther  mention  in  your  public  devo- 
tions (which  I  have  always  exceedingly  valued)  I  hope  I  shall 
be  always  remembered  in  your  private  prayers  as 
Good  Mr.  Vicechancellor 

Your  arTectionate  servant, 

CLARENDON. 

Calice,  this  ~  Dec.   1667. 


JOSEPH  ADDISON 

1672—1719. 


Den  Literaturepoke ,  som  indlededes  med  Wilhelm  af  Oraniens  Thron- 
bestigelse,  naaede  sit  Høidepunkt  under  Dronning  Anna,  og  afsluttedes  med 
Robert  Walpoles  Overtagelse  af  Regjeringen  under  den  første  Georg,  er  sæd- 
vanlig bleven  kaldt  den  engelske  Literaturs  augusteiske  Tidsalder,  og  ikke 
ganske  uden  Grund.  Ustridig  havde  den  foregaaende  Tid  Navne  at  opvise, 
som  nu  ansees  for  større,  men  Betegnelsen  savner  ikke  Berettigelse,  naar 
man  ser  hen  til  det  fyldige  Liv,  som  dengang  rørte  sig  i  Literaturen,  og  den 
Indflydelse,  som  de  ledende  Forfattere  udøvede  ved  sine  Skrifter,  ikke  blot  i 
sin  egen  Levetid,  men  langt  ud  over  denne.  Under  enhver  Omstændighed 
var  denne  Periode  Forfatternes  gyldne  Tid.  Aldrig  har  i  England,  hverken 
før  eller  siden,  Mænd,  hvis  Adkomster  vare  udelukkende  literære,  ført  et 
saadant  Herreliv.  De  bevægede  sig  i  det  bedste  Selskab,  fik  Stipendier, 
sendtes  i  diplomatiske  Ærinder,  eller  ansattes  i  indbringende  offentlige  Stil- 
linger; en  af  dem,  Addison,  steg  alene  ved  sin  Pen  til  at  blive  Minister,  og 
en  anden,  Swift,  hindredes  kun  ved  sin  geistlige  Stand  i  at  naa  lige  saa 
langt;  den  Hyldest,  han  modtog  af  de  Store,  kunde  ikke  gaaet  videre,  om 
han  havde  været  Englands  første  Minister.  De  to  store  Partier,  hvori  det 
engelske  Aristokrati  havde  spaltet  sig  ved  Revolutionen,  kappedes  begge  om 
at  drage  Forfatterne  til  sig  og  belønne  dem.  Som  saadanne  Literaturens 
Patroner  have  Harley  (Lord  Oxford)  og  Bolingbroke  blandt  Torierne,  Lord 
Somers  og  Charles  Montagu  blandt  Whiggerne,  efterladt  sig  et  smukt  Navn, 
ikke  mindst  den  sidste.  Selv  i  Gjæld  til  den  literære  Patronage  ved  sin 
Banes  Begyndelse,  var  Montagu  som  Lord  Halifax  Forfatternes  altid  bevaagne 
Ven  og  Beskytter.  Ingen  blev,  efter  Popes  Udtryk,  saaledes  som  han 
„fodret"  med  Dedikationer,  og  han  skal,  om  man  tør  tro  en  af  hans  tak- 
nemmelige Beundrere,  ikke  have  ladet  nogen  forblive  ubelønnet. 

Disse  for  Literaturen  og  Forfatterne  saa  gunstige  Forholde  beroede  dog 
ikke  udelukkende  paa  Personerne.  Den  literære  Glands,  som  omgiver  Dron- 
ning Annas  Regjeringstid,  har  ligesaa  meget  sin  Grund  i  Samfundstilstandene, 
fornemmelig   den   parlamentariske  Forfatning.      Kongemagtens   vigtigste  Præ- 
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rogativer  vare  ved  Revolutionen  gaaede  over  til  Parlamentet;  men  Kronen 
var  endnu  stærk  nok  til  at  holde  de  to  rivaliserende  Partier  i  Ligevægt  og 
hindre,  at  noget  af  dem  blev  overmægtigt.  Derfor  laa  snart  det  ene,  snart 
det  andet  under,  og  begge  vendte  sig  til  Publikum:  de  politiske  Flyveskrifter, 
„the  pamphlets",  og  Tidsskrifterne  —  Aviserne  vare  endnu  uden  Betydning  — 
supplerede  og  fortsatte  den  parlamentariske  Debat.  De  betydeligste  Spørgs- 
maal  i  Stat  og  Kirke  kom  under  Behandling  i  Literaturen  og  forfægtedes 
fra  begge  Sider  af  store  Talenter.  Det  var  naturligt,  at  en  saadan,  af  skarpe 
Partikampe  optagen  Tid  fortrinsvis  udtalte  sine  Tanker  gjennem  Prosaen,  der 
udvikler  sig  med  en  Kraft,  en  Bøielighed  og  Alsidighed,  og  tillige  i  en 
Renhed,  som  gjør  den  til  Mønster  for  hele  den  følgende  Tid.  Ogsaa  Poe- 
siens Karakter  bestemtes  af  Tidsforholdene:  det  Forstandige  bliver  dens  Sær- 
præg ;  Satiren  og  Læredigtet  blomstrer,  behandlet  med  den  høieste  Virtuositet 
af  Pope,  Epokens  største  og  gjennem  hele  Aarhundredet  toneangivende  Digter. 
Blandt  de  Forfattere,  som  Whigpartiet  i  denne  Tid  talte  i  sine  Rækker, 
indtager  Joseph  Addison  den  første  Plads.  Han  var  en  Præstesøn  fra 
Landet,  født  1672,  og  gjorde  sine  Studier  i  Oxford,  hvor  han  udmærkede  sig 
som  en  smagfuld  latinsk  Poet.  Han  tilbragte  ti  Aar  som  Fellow  (Stipendiat) 
ved  Magdalen  College,  der  fremdeles  regner  ham  blandt  sine  Berømtheder  og 
med  Stolthed  viser  de  Besøgende  hans  Portræt;  den  smukke  Allé  i  Kollegiets 
store  Park,  hvor  han  pleiede  at  spadsere,  bærer  hans  Navn,  Addison's  Walk. 
Det  var  Addisons  Agt  at  blive  Præst  som  Faderen;  men  Montagu,  dengang 
Skatkammerkantsler,  som  havde  lært  ham  at  kjende  og  ønskede  at  vinde 
ham  for  Statstjenesten,  fik  dette  forhindret,  skaffede  ham  en  aarlig  Under- 
støttelse af  offentlige  Midler  og  sendte  ham  paa  Reiser  i  Frankrig  og  Italien 
(1699 — 1702).  Da  han  kom  tilbage,  var  netop  Kong  William  død,  og  hans 
Patroner  udenfor  Forretningerne;  dermed  standsedes  ogsaa  hans  Pension. 
Men  et  Digt,  han  paa  Godolphins  Anmodning  skrev  til  Forherligelse  af 
Mariboroughs  Seier  ved  Blenheim,  The  Campaign*),  vandt  saadant  Bifald 
hos  de  nye  Ministre,  at  han  strax  fik  en  Sinekure  og  Aaret  efter  blev  Under- 
statssekretær (1705).  Siden  indehavde  han  flere  Regjeringsposter,  som  ydede 
ham  rundelige  Indtægter  og  til  samme  Tid  levnede  ham  tilstrækkeligt  Otium 
til  literær  Virksomhed.  I  1717  blev  han  Statssekretær  (o:  Kabinetsminister). 
Men   han  glimrede  ikke   som    Statsmand.      Han  nedlagde  snart   sin  Post   og 


')  Macaulay  fortæller  i  sia  Essay  over  Addisoa  følgende  i  flere  Henseender  karakteristiske 
Anekdote  om  Tilblivelsen  af  The  Campaign.  Ministeren  Godolphia  var  fortvivlet  over  de 
slette  Vers,  hvori  Slaget  ved  Blenheim  blev  besunget;  etsteds  forekom  blandt  Andet 
følgende  Linier: 

Think  of  two  thoasand  gentlemen  at  least, 

And  each  man  on  his  capering  beast; 

Into  the  Danube  they  vere  pushed  by  shoals. 
Godolphin,  som  ikke  var  nogen  læsende  Mand  og  bedre  kjendt  paa  Væddeløbs- 
pladsene  end  i  Literaturen,  henvendte  sig  til  Halifax  (dengang  udenfor  Ministeriet)  og 
bad  ham  give  sig  Anslag  paa  en  god  Poet.  Halifax  var  i  Begyndelsen  uvillig  til  at  give 
noget  Raad;  endelig  nævnte  han  Addison,  men  forlangte  tillige,  at  Anmodningen  maatte 
ske  i  den  høfligste  Form.  Dette  lovede  Godolphin  og  sendte  Skatkammerkantsleren 
Boyle  til  Addison,  som  deagang  boede  paa  et  Kvistkammer  i  Haymarket. 
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trak  sig  tilbage  i  Privatlivet  med  en  Pension  af  1500  i.  Han  døde  1719  i 
det  grevelige  Palæ  Holland  House,  hvis  Eierinde,  Enkegrevinden  af  War- 
wick,  han  havde  ægtet  i  1716.  Men  denne  høie  Forbindelse  bragte  ham 
ingen  Glæde. 

Foruden  enkelte  Smaadigte  har  Addison  skrevet  en  Tragedie  Cato,  i  den 
fransk-klassiske  Stil,  hvilken  gjorde  stor  Lykke  ved  sin  Fremkomst,  ogsaa 
udenfor  England,  men  nu  er  glemt.  Addisons  Betydning  i  den  engelske  Li- 
teratur  ligger  i  hans  Prosastykker,  fornemmelig  hans  Bidrag  til  Tidens  popu- 
lære Ugeskrifter,  blandt  hvilke  The  Spectator  er  bleven  det  mest  berømte. 
Denne  var  en  Fortsættelse  af  den  af  Addisons  Ven  og  Skolekammerat  Steele 
udgivne  „Tatler",  hvormed  i  England  Rækken  aabnedes  af  de  moralsk- 
æsthetiske  Tidsskrifter,  som,  med  Udelukkelse  af  den  egentlige  Politik,  i  en 
kort,  alvorlig  eller  spøgende,  ironisk  eller  satirisk,  ofte  ogsaa  huslig-idyllisk 
„Essay"  behandlede  det  daglige  Livs  Begivenheder,  Sæderne  og  Literaturen. 
Mønstret  for  disse  Sraaastykker  var  Montaignes  Essais  (s.  ovfr.  S.  50)  og 
La  Bruyéres  Characteres,  og  de  engelske  Efterligninger  bleve  igjen  Forbilledet 
for  den  Mængde  Spectatorer  og  Tilskuere,  som  siden  opstode  i  Tyskland, 
Sverige  og  Danmark,  og  blandt  hvilke  Rahbeks  Danske  Tilskuer  er  bleven 
den  mest  bekjendte,  ligesom  den  ogsaa  i  sin  bedste  Periode  godt  taaler  en 
Sammenligning  med  sine  engelske  Forbilleder. 

Efter  at  have  meddelt  flere  Bidrag  til  Steeles  Tatler,  begyndte  Addison 
i  Marts  1711  at  udgive  sin  Spectator,  med  Steele  som  sin  fornemste  Med- 
arbeider.  Den  udkom  hver  Dag  (undtagen  Søndag)  med  et  Blad,  indtil  Ud- 
gangen af  1712.  Derpaa  fortsatte  Steele  med  „The  Guardian",  og  da  denne 
gik  ind,  gjenoptog  Addison  sin  Spectator  i  Juni  1714,  men  sluttede  allerede 
i  December  samme  Aar.  Spectator  var  et  særdeles  yndet  Skrift  og  bidrog  i 
Forening  med  sine  Forgjængere  og  Efterfølgere  meget  til  at  humanisere  det  en- 
gelske Liv  og  føre  Tugt  og  Velanstændighed  tilbage  i  den  forvildede  Literatur. 

Som  Forfatter  var  Addison  svagest  i  det  alvorlige  Genre;  „he  thinks 
justly,  but  he  thinks  faintly",  er  Johnsons  træffende  Dom.  Sin  Styrke  havde 
han  i  den  lette,  elegante  Satire,  som  han  især  yndede  at  lade  gaa  ud  over 
de  rustificerede  Tory  Squirer. 

De  enkelte  Stykker  i  Spectator  ere  forbundne  ved  en  Slags  novellistisk 
Traad.  I  Bladets  første  Nummer  gjør  Læseren  Bekjendtskab  med  en  ung 
Gentleman,  som  har  studeret  flittigt  ved  Universitetet,  derpaa  gjort  en  stor 
Tur  gjennem  Europa  og  besøgt  Ægypten,  og  nu  efter  sin  Tilbagekomst  lever 
i  London.  Han  er  en  stille,  indesluttet  Natur,  men  altid  paa  Færde,  hvor 
der  er  Noget  at  iagttage,  paa  Gaden,  i  Theatret,  i  Klubberne,  paa  Børsen. 
Denne  unge  Mand  (hvori  man  gjenkjender  Addisons  egne  Træk)  lever  i  en 
liden  Vennekreds,  som  bestaar  af  en  gammel  Landjunker,  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley,  en  Studiosus  juris,  en  Kjøbmand  (Sir  Andrew  Freeport),  en 
gammel  Kaptein  (Captain  Sentry),  og  en  Londoner  Elegant  ved  Navn  Will 
Honeycomb.  Det  er  disse  Venners  Iagttagelser  og  Betragtninger,  som 
„Tilskueren"  lover  at  meddele  Publikum. 


SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY  AT  CHURCH. 

(The  Spectator,  No.  112.    Monday,  July  9,  171 1.) 

My  friend  Sir  Roger,  being  a  good  churchman,  has 
beautified  the  inside  of  his  church  with  several  texts  of  his 
own  choosing.  He  has  likewise  given  a  handsome  pulpit 
cloth,  and  railed  in  the  communion  table  at  his  own  expense. 
He  has  often  told  me,  that  at  his  coming  to  his  estate  he 
found  his  parishioners  very  irregular,  and  that  in  order  to 
make  them  kneel  and  join  in  the  responses,  he  gave  every 
one  of  them  a  hassock  and  a  Common  Prayer-Book;  and  at 
the  same  time  employed  an  itinerant  singing-master,  who 
goes  about  the  country  for  that  purpose,  to  instruct  them 
rightly  in  the  tunes  of  the  psalms,  upon  which  they  now 
very  much  value  themselves,  and  indeed  outdo  most  of  the 
country  churches  that  I  have  ever  heard. 

As  Sir  Roger  is  landlord  to  the  whole  congregation ,  he 
keeps  them  in  very  good  order,  and  will  suffer  nobody  to 
sleep  in  it  besides  himself;  for  if  by  chance  he  has  been 
surprised  into  a  short  nap  at  sermon,  upon  recovering  out  of 
it  he  stands  up  and  looks  about  him,  and  if  he  sees  anybody 
else  nodding,  either  wakes  them  himself  or  sends  his  servants 
to  them.  Several  other  of  the  old  knight's  particularities 
break  out  upon  these  occasions.  Sometimes  he  will  be 
lengthening  out  a  verse  in  the  singing  psalms,  half  a  minute 
after  the  rest  of  the  congregation  have  done  with  it;  some- 
times when  he  is  pleased  with  the  matter  of  his  devotion,  he 
pronounces  Amenl  three  or  four  times  in  the  same  prayer; 
and  sometimes  stands  up  when  everybody  else  is  upon  their 
knees,  to  count  the  congregation,  or  see  if  any  of  his  tenants 
are  missing. 

I  was  yesterday  very  much  surprised  to  hear  my  old 
friend,  in  the  midst  of  the  service,  calling  out  to  one  John 
Matthews  to  mind  what  he  was  about  and  not  disturb  the 
congregation.  This  John  Matthews,  it  seems,  is  remarkable 
for  being  an  idle  fellow,  and  at  that  time  was  kicking  his 
heels  for  his  diversion.  This  authority  of  the  knight,  though 
exerted  in  that  odd  manner  which  accompanies  him  in  all 
the   circumstances   of  life,   has   a  very  good   effect   upon  the 
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parish,  who  are  not  polite  enough  to  see  anything  ridiculous 
in  his  behaviour;  besides  that  the  general  good  sense  and 
worthiness  of  his  character  make  his  friends  observe  these 
little  singularities  as  foils  that  rather  set  off  than  blemish  his 
good  qualities.  As  soon  as  the  sermon  is  finished,  nobody 
presumes  to  stir  till  Sir  Roger  is  gone  out  of  the  church. 
The  knight  walks  down  from  his  seat  in  the  chancel  between 
a  double  row  of  his  tenants,  that  stand  bowing  to  Kim  on 
each  side,  and  every  now  and  then  inquires  how  such  a  one's 
wife,  or  mother,  or  son,  or  father  do,  whom  he  does  not  see 
at  church,  which  is  understood  as  a  secret  reprimand  to  the 
person  that  is  absent. 

The  chaplain  has  often  told  me,  that  upon  a  catechising 
day,  when  Sir  Roger  has  been  pleased  with  a  boy  that 
answers  well,  he  has  ordered  a  bible  to  be  given  to  him 
next  day  for  his  encouragement,  and  sometimes  accompanies 
it  with  a  flitch  of  bacon  to  his  mother.  Sir  Roger  has  like- 
wise  added  hVe  pounds  a  year  to  the  clerk's  place;  and,  that 
he  may  encourage  the  young  fellows  to  make  themselves 
perfect  in  the  church  service,  has  promised,  upon  the  death 
of  the  present  incumbent,  who  is  very  old,  to  bestow  it  ac- 
cording  to  merit. 

The  fair  understanding  between  Sir  Roger  and  his  chap- 
lain, and  their  mutual  concurrence  in  doing  good,  is  the  more 
remarkable,  because  the  very  next  village  is  famous  for  the 
differences  and  contentions  that  arise  between  the  parson  and 
the  squire,  who  live  in  a  perpetual  state  of  war.  The  parson 
is  always  preaching  at  the  squire,  and  the  squire  to  be*re- 
venged  on  the  parson,  never  comes  to  church.  The  squire 
has  made  all  his  tenants  atheists  and  tithe-stealers,  while  the 
parson  instructs  them  every  Sunday  in  the  dignity  of  his 
ord  er,  and  insinuates  to  them,  in  almost  every  sermon,  that 
he  is  a  better  man  than  his  patron.  In  short,  matters  are 
coming  to  such  an  extremity,  that  the  squire  has  not  said 
his  prayers  either  in  public  or  in  private  this  half  year;  and 
the  parson  threatens  him,  if  he  does  not  mend  his  manners, 
to  pray  for  him  in  the  face  of  the  whole  congregation. 

Feuds  of  this  nature,  though  too  frequent  in  the  country, 
are  very  fatal  to  the  ordinary  people,  who  are  so  used  to  be 
dazzled  with  riches,  that  they  pay  as  much  deference  to  the 
understanding  of  a  man  of  an  estate  as  of  a  man  of  learning ; 
and  are  very  hardly  brought  to  regard  any  truth,  how  im- 
portant  soever  it  may  be,  that  is  preached  to  them,  when 
they  know  that  there  are  several  men  of  five  hundred  a  year 
who  db  not  believe  it. 

6* 


JONATHAN   SWIFT. 

1667-1745. 


Medens  Addison  var  Whiggernes,  var  Jonathan  Swift  Toryernes,  og 
ikke  blot  disses,  men  hele  Epokens  største  Skribent  og  mægtigste  Aand. 
Hans  Liv  er  en  stor  Tragedie.  Han  følte  sig  baaren  til  Statsmand  og  blev 
af  Armod  Præst.  Som  saadan  var  Parlamentet  (Underhuset)  lukket  for  ham, 
og  al  hans  Hu  stod  derfor  til  at  opnaa  en  Bispestol,  som  kunde  aabne  ham 
Adgangen  til  Overhuset.  Men  dette  Maal  naaede  han  aldrig,  og  saaledes 
blev  den  præstelige  Dragt  for  ham  en  Ncssuskjortel,  der  brændte  ham  til  det 
Inderste  af  Sjælen,  indtil  Smerterne  tilsidst  overvældede  ham,  og  han  endte  i 
Vanvid. 

Swift  blev  født  1667  i  Dublin  af  engelske  Forældre.  Faderen  døde, 
inden  han  endnu  var  født,  uden  at  efterlade  sig  det  Mindste.  Saaledes  lærte 
han  strax  Livet  at  kjende  kun  fra  den  bittre  Side,  og  de  Indtryk,  han 
modtog  i  sin  glædeløse  Barndom  og  Ungdom,  lagde  Grunden  til  den  mørke 
og  bittre  Stemning,  som  aldrig  forlod  ham  i  hans  senere  Liv.  Ved  en 
Onkels  tarvelige  Understøttelse  blev  han  holdt  i  Skole  og  siden  ved  Universi- 
tetet i  Dublin,  hvor  hans  Studier  vare  meget  uregelmæssige,  og  han  kun  med 
Nød  erholdt  Graden  som  Bakkalaureus.  Da  Opstanden  i  Irland  brød  ud  i 
1688  til  Gunst  for  den  afsatte  Konge,  gik  han  til  England  og  blev  af  sin 
Moder  anbefalet  at  vende  sig  til  Sir  William  Temple,  hvis  Frue  var  en  fjern 
Slægtning  af  hende.  Paa  dennes  Landgods  Moor  Park  i  Surrey  tilbragte 
Swift  11  Aar,  i  daglig  Omgang  med  den  gamle  Statsmand,  som  indviede 
ham  i  alle  den  engelske  Politiks  og  Forfatnings  Finesser;  ogsaa  gjenoptog 
han  her  sine  forsømte  Fagstudier,  og  erhvervede  sig  i  1692  Magistergraden  i 
Oxford.  I  dette  Ophold  skede  der  kun  en  kort  Afbrydelse,  da  han,  utilfreds 
med  sin  Stilling  hos  sin  høie  Frænde,  i  en  ulykkelig  Stund  reiste  over  til 
Irland  og  lod  sig  præstevie.  Han  fandt  snart  en  irsk  Landsbygeistligs  Stil- 
ling endnu  sørgeligere  end  Opholdet  paa  Moor  Park  og  vendte  tilbage,  ud- 
sonede sig  med  Sir  William,  og  levede  nu  i  god  Forstaaelse  med  denne  indtil 
hans  Død  1699. 

Skuffet  i  sit  Haab  om  Ansættelse  i  England,  gik  Swift  til  Irland  som 
Kapellan  hos  Lord  Berkeley,  en  høi  irsk  Embedsmand.  Et  Provsteembede, 
han  havde  faaet  Løfte  paa,   blev  af  Lorden  bortsjakkret  til   en  Anden,   og 
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han  maatte  lade  sig  nøie  med  Pastoratet  i  Laracor  (1700),  ikke  langt  fra 
Dublin,  i  hvilken  Stilling  han  forblev  til  1713.  Dette  var  Swifts  lykkeligste 
Tid.  Han  foretog  jævnlig  Udflugter  til  England,  mindst  een  Gang  om  Aaret, 
og  stiftede  herunder  Bekjendtskab  med  alle  de  ledende  Mænd  i  Literaturen 
og  Politiken.  Under  et  Besøg  i  London  1701  skrev  han  sin  første  politiske 
Broschure:  Discourse  on  the  Contests  and  Dissensions  between  the  Nobles  and 
Commons  in  Athens  and  Rome,  hvori  de  borgerlige  Kampe  i  de  antike  Sam- 
fund fremholdes  som  advarende  Exempler  paa  de  Farer,  hvormed  de  bittre 
Partistridigheder  truede  hans  eget  Fædreland.  Skriftet  var  et  Indlæg  til 
Gunst  for  Whigministrene  Somers,  Halifax  m  FL,  dengang  under  Anklage  af 
Underhuset,  og  udkom,  som  alt  hvad  Swift  skrev,  anonymt.  Det  kan  endnu 
læses  med  Interesse;  Slutningen  af  det  fjerde  Kapitel  er  blevet  et  af  Litera- 
turens  klassiske  Steder*).  Hans  næste  Arbeide,  udgivet  1704,  men  skrevet 
allerede  under  Opholdet  paa  Moor  Park,  var  The  Tale  of  a  Tub  (Fortæl- 
lingen om  Tønden),  som  under  en  allegorisk  Skildring  af  tre  Brødres  Hæn- 
delser**) satiriserer  over  de  religiøse  Stridigheder  og  ved  Siden  deraf  over 
forskjellige  andre  beslægtede  Æmner.  Skriftet,  der  var  forfattet  i  den 
anglikanske  Kirkes  Interesse  imod  Katholikerne  og  Presbyterianerne,  er  som 
Vittighedsværk  enestaaende  i  sit  Slags,  og  stillede  Swift  med  Eet  i.  første 
Række  af  Tidens  Forfattere;  men  Satiren  var,  i  Betragtning  af  Æmnet,  saa 
overgiven  og  vild,  at  de  alvorligere  Geistlige,  ogsaa  blandt  Toryerne,  toge 
Forargelse  deraf,  og  dette  Skrift  blev  en  stadig  Hindring  for  hans  Forfrem- 
melse til  Kirkens  høieste  Værdigheder.  Blandt  de  Pamfleter,  mest  i  høi- 
kirkelig  Retning,  som  fulgte  fra  hans  Haand  i  den  nærmeste  Tid,  kan  her 
nævnes  een,  hvis  blotte  Titel  viser  hans  Styrke  i  den  ironiske  Skrivemaade: 
„An  Argument  to  prove  that  the  abolishing  of  Christianity  in  England  may, 
as  things  now  stand,  be  attended  with  some  inconveniences,  and  perhaps  not 
produce  those  many  good  effects  proposed  thereby"  (1708).  Af  en  lettere 
Art,  men  skrevne  med  et  dræbende  Vid,  vare  de  Flyveblade,  han  i  Forening 
med  flere  andre  vittige  Hoveder,  under  Navnet  Isaac  Bickerstaff  Esquire,  ud- 
sendte imod  en  vis  John  Partridge,  en  bekjendt  Kvaksalver  og  Udgiver  af 
astrologiske  Almanakker  (1707  —  9). 


')  „In  all  free  states  the  evil  to  be  avoided  is  tyranny,  that  is  to  say,  the  summa  imperii, 
or  unlimited  power  solely  in  the  hånds  of  the  one,  the  few,  or  the  many.  Now,  we  have 
seen  that,  although  most  revolutions  of  governments  in  Greece  and  Rome  began  with  the 
tyranny  of  the  people,  yet  they  generally  concluded  in  that  of  a  single  person;  so  that 
a  usurping  populace  is  its  own  dupe,  a  mere  underworker,  and  a  purchaser  in  trust  for 
some  single  tyrant,  whose  state  and  power  they  advance  to  their  own  ruin  with  as  blind 
an  instinct  as  those  worms  that  die  with  weaving  magnificent  habits  for  beings  of  a  su- 
perior  nature  to  their  own". 

')  Peter,  Martin  og  Jack,  hvorved  betegnes  den  katholske,  episkopale  og  presbyterianske 
Kirke.  Den  besynderlige  Titel  forklares  saaledes  i  Fortalen  til  Bogen:  ligesom  Sømæn- 
dene, naar  de  møde  en  Hval,  pleie  at  kaste  ud  en  Tønde  til  Legetøi  for  Dyret  og  derved 
bortlede  dets  Opmærksomhed  fra  Fartøiet,  saaledes  er  det  Forfatterens  Hensigt  med  denne 
Fortælling  om  Tønden  at  afværge  de  Angreb,  hvormed  Fritænkerne  truede  Stat  og  Kirke,  og 
hvortil  de  forsynede  sig  med  Vaaben  i  Hobbes'  Leviathan.  (Leviathan  er  Navnet  paa  et 
filosofisk  Skrift  af  Thomas  Hobbes,  f  1679.) 
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Misfornøiet  med  Whiggerne,  af  hvem  han  ikke  ansaa  sig  behandlet,  som 
han  troede  at  have  Krav  paa,  sluttede  han  sig  til  Harley  og  Bolingbroke, 
som  i  1708  havde  udtraadt  af  Godolphins  Administration.  Da  denne  styr- 
tedes i  1710  og  Toryerne  kom  til  Magten,  kom  ogsaa  Swifts  mest  glimrende 
Periode.  I  hele  denne  Tid,  fra  1710  til  1714,  opholdt  han  sig  i  London, 
omgikkes  Ministrene  som  Ligemand  og  var  i  alle  de  vigtigste  Anliggender 
deres  Raadgiver  og  altid  slagfærdige  Forsvarer  i  Pressen.  Johnson  siger,  at 
han  i  denne  Tid  i  Virkeligheden  dikterede  den  engelske  Nations  Politik. 
Foruden  de  Flyveskrifter,  som  han  særskilt  udgav,  skrev  han  alene  Ugebladet 
„The  Examiner",  som  var  sat  i  Gang  af  Bolingbroke,  fra  2den  November 
1710  til  7de  Juni  1711.  Men  hans  Haab  om  at  erholde  en  Bispestol  slog 
ogsaa  nu  feil.  Dronningen  kunde  ikke  tilgive  ham  hans  Tale  of  a  Tub,  og 
det  Yderste  Ministrene  vare  i  Stand  til  at  opnaa  for  ham,  var  Dekantembedet 
ved  St.  Patricks  Kirken  i  Dublin.  Til  dette  Embede  blev  han  udnævnt  i 
1713,  og  herfra  skriver  sig  den  almindelige  Betegnelse  af  Swift  som  „Dean 
of  St.  Patrick's",  Dekant  eller  Domprovst  ved  St.  Patrick. 

Dronning  Annas  Død  og  den  stadig  voxende  Uenighed  mellem  Oxford 
(Harley)  og  Bolingbroke  bragte  Toryministeriet  til  Fald.  Hermed  styrtede 
ogsaa  alle  Swifts  Forhaabninger  sammen.  Han  vendte  tilbage  til  Irland,  en 
dybt  skuffet  Mand  og  med  forøget  Bitterhed  i  Hjertet.  Han  betragtede  Irland 
som  et  Forviisningssted,  hadede  Landet  og  Folket,  og  blev  mødt  med  de 
samme  Følelser;  som  de  styrtede  Ministres  fortroligste  Ven  delte  han  den 
almindelige  Uvillie,  der  fulgte  dem  i  deres  Fald. 

Da  indtraadte  et  stort  Omslag.  Den  engelske  Misregjering  i  Irland 
kaldte  ham  frem  som  Talsmand  for  det  undertrykte  Folk.  Den  mest  be- 
kjendte  Episode  fra  denne  Kamp,  som  han,  efterat  den  engang  var  begyndt, 
holdt  stadig  gaaende,  og,  paa  dens  mest  kritiske  Punkt,  med  Fare  for  sin 
personlige  Existens,  er  den,  som  knyttede  sig  til  Udgivelsen  af  hans  Letters 
oy  M.  B.  Drapier  (Breve  fra  en  Klædehandler)  i  1724.  Disse  Breve  vare 
foranledigede  ved  et  Privilegium,  som  en  engelsk  Jernværkseier  Wood  havde 
faaet  paa  at  forsyne  Irland  med  Kobbermynt.  De  vakte  en  saadan  Gjæring 
i  Landet,  at  Regjeringen  maatte  tage  Privilegiet  tilbage.  Swift  blev  det  irske 
Folks  Afgud,  og  Folkegunsten,  ellers  saa  bevægelig,  fulgte  ham  trofast  lige 
til  hans  Død.    Irland  har  altid  betragtet  ham  som  sin  Velgjører. 

I  1727  udkom  den  satiriske  Roman  Travels  of  Lemuel  Gulliver,  Swifts 
mest  bekjendte  Værk.  Det  udkom  anonymt,  men  man  var  snart  paa  det 
Rene  med  Hensyn  til  Forfatteren.  Af  den  Fornøielse,  hvormed  det  endnu 
læses,  kan  man  forestille  sig,  hvilken  Virkning  det  maa  have  gjort,  da  det 
udkom.  Det  læstes  af  Høi  og  Lav,  af  Hofmændene  og  Politikerne  for  de 
vittige  Hentydninger  til  Samtidens  Forholde,  af  det  store  Publikum  for  de 
eventyrlige  Skildringer,  som  det  tog  for  Alvor.  Swifts  Ven,  Dr.  Arbuthnot, 
skrev  ham  til,  at  han  laante  Bogen  til  en  gammel  Herre,  som  strax  hentede 
frem  sit  Landkort  for  at  søge  Lilliput;  en  irsk  Prælat  erklærede,  at  hele 
Bogen  var  noget  urimeligt  Tøi,  og  at  han  for  sin  Del  knapt  troede  et  Ord 
af,   hvad   der  stod  i  den.      Hvad  der  fornemmelig  bidrager  til  at  frembringe 
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•denne    Illusion,    er    det   uforstyrrelige  Alvor    og    den    gjennemgaaende    Om- 
stændelighed, hvormed  de  utroligste  Ting  fortælles. 

Gullivers  Reiser  bestaar  af  fire  Dele:  Reisen  til  Lilliput,  til  Brob- 
dingnag,  til  Laputa,  og  til  Hestelandet,  the  land  of  the  Houyhnhmns  (ud- 
tales: hu-hims).  I  Lilliput  ere  Menneskene  Dverge,  kun  sex  Tommer  høie, 
og  alt  det  Øvrige,  Dyr,  Træer  o.  s.  v.  i  samme  Forhold,  men  forresten  gaar 
Alt  til  som  hos  andre  Mennesker;  i  Brobdingnag  bo  lutter  Riser;  Gulliver, 
som  havde  været  en  Jætte  i  Lilliput,  bliver  hos  dette  Folk  en  Pygmæ,  og 
de  se  ned  paa  ham  med  den  samme  Foragt,  hvormed  han  selv  tidligere  saa 
ned  paa  de  lilliputianske  Dverge.  Laputa  er  en  flyvende  0,  som  svæver  frit 
i  Luften  og  hæver  eller  sænker  sig,  eftersom  Indvaanerne  finde  for  godt;  det 
er  Mathem atikernes  Land,  derfor  sker  alt  i  Laputa  efter  mathematisk  Beregning. 
Det  sidste  Sted,  som  Gulliver  kommer  til,  er  en  0,  hvor  de  eneste  fornuftige 
Væsener  bestaa  af  Heste,  der  foragte  Gulliver  og  anse  ham  for  en  Afart  af 
de  paa  Øen  boende  Abekatte  eller  Yahoos.  Han  gribes  af  Beundring  for 
disse  forstandige  Heste,  og  finder  tilsidst  baade  sig  selv  og  andre  Mennesker 
saa  lig  de  afskyelige  Yahoos,  at  han,  da  han  kommer  hjem  til  England, 
længes  tilbage  til  Hestelandet  og  dets  Beboere.  —  De  to  første  Afsnit  er 
Bogens  bedste  Del.  I  Reisen  til  Lilliput  satiriseres  (i  torystisk  Interesse) 
over  engelske  Tilstande  under  Georg  den  Førstes  Regjering:  Lilliput  er  Eng- 
land, Blefuscu  Frankrig;  Premieren  Flimnap  er  Robert  Walpole;  de  to  lilli- 
putianske Faktioner  „High-Heels"  og  „Low-Heels"  ere  Udtryk  for  Tory-  og 
Whigpartierne,  ligesom  „Small-Endians"  og  „*Big-Endians"  for  Katholiker  og 
Protestanter;  den  hinkende  Thronfølger  i  Lilliput,  der  har  een  Hæl  høi  og 
den  anden  lav,  er  Prinsen  af  Wales  (senere  Georg  den  Anden),  som  paa  den 
Tid  stod  med  det  ene  Ben  i  Toryernes  og  det  andet  i  Whiggernes  Leir;  og 
paa  denne  Maade  kunne  Allusionerne  forfølges  videre.  I  Reisen  til  Brob- 
dingnag har  Satiren  en  almindeligere  Karakter;  i  Risefolkets  Konge  har 
Swift  villet  skildre  Idealet  af  en  patriotisk  Fyrste.  I  Reisen  til  Laputa  gjøres 
fiere  vittige  Udfald  mod  Tidens  Projektmagere;  det  Meste  er  myntet  paa 
Royal  Society  (det  kongelige  naturvidenskabelige  Selskab)  og  det  moderne 
Libhaberi  for  Naturvidenskaben,  men  Swift  befandt  sig  her  paa  et  Felt,  hvor 
han  ikke  var  tilstrækkelig  hjemme  til  at  kunne  ramme  med  det  rette  Efter- 
tryk.    I  det  sidste  Afsnit  løber  hans  Menneskehad  ganske  af  med  ham. 

Med  Gullivers  Reiser  kan  Swifts  Forfatterskab  betragtes  som  væsentlig 
afsluttet.  Han  levede  endnu  i  næsten  tyve  Aar,  men  skrev  allerede  i  1731 
de  bekjendte  Vers  over  sin  egen  Død,  hvori  han  med  sin  vante  Menneske- 
kundskab forudsiger,  hvad  Venner  og  Fiender  ville  dømme  om  ham,  naar 
denne  Begivenhed  er  indtruffen.  Han  havde  ligefra  sit  Ophold  paa  Moor 
Park  lidt  af  periodiske  Anfald  af  Svimmelhed  og  Døvhed,  og  disse  bleve  nu 
hyppigere  og  heftigere.  I  1736  begyndte  han  at  miste  Hukommelsen.  Under 
Indtrykket  af  sin  ulykkelige  Tilstand  skrev  han  sit  Testamente  (1740),  hvori 
han  bestemte  sin  Formue,  10,000  .£,  til  et  Sindssygeasyl  i  Dublin.  De  fem 
sidste  Aar  af  sit  Liv  fremslæbte  han  i  den  største  Elendighed,  ude  af  Stand 
til  at  meddele  sig  til  Nogen,   og  uden  Evne  til  at  kunne  holde  en  Tanke 
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sammen.  Han  døde  den  19de  Oktober  1745,  78  Aar  gammel,  og  blev  be- 
gravet i  St.  Patricks  Kathedral. 

Næsten  alt  hvad  Swift  skrev,  berørte  umiddelbart  eller  middelbart  Dagens 
Anliggender.  Meget  vil  derfor  nu  have  tabt  sin  Interesse,  men  meget  vil 
ogsaa  leve,  thi  de  Spørgsmaal,  i  hvis  Behandling  han  deltog,  vare  af  almen 
og  indgribende  Betydning  og  for  en  stor  Del  de  samme,  som  til  enhver  Tid 
i  et  frit  Samfund  ville  være  underkastede  Debat.  Hertil  kommer  hans  Sprogs 
uforlignelige  Simpelhed,  Klarhed  og  Kraft.  „Simplicity  was  his  delight", 
siger  Johnson  saa  træffende.  Han  var  den  mest  afsagte  Fiende  af  Broderier 
og  hule,  høitravende  Talemaader;  „en  Spade"  kaldes  af  ham  altid  „en  Spade". 
I  alt  hvad  han  skrev,  har  han  fulgt  den  Regel,  han  selv  opstillede  for  den 
gode  Stil:  „Proper  words  in  proper  piaces  make  the  true  definition  of  a 
style".  Under  sit  Londoner  Ophold  omgikkes  han  meget  med  den  Plan  at 
faa  stiftet  et  Akademi  i  Lighed  med  det  franske,  en  Tanke,  som  dengang 
havde  de  bedste  Betingelser  for  at  kunne  realiseres;  men  saa  kom  de  poli- 
tiske Storme  og  splittede  den  literære  Kreds  ad. 

Tilsidst  er  et  Ord  at  sige  om  Swifts  Forhold  til  Esther  Johnson  og 
Esther  Vanhomrigh  (mere  bekjendte  under  de  poetiske  Navne  Stella  og 
Vanessa),  et  Forhold,  som  beredede  alle  Parter  saa  usigelige  Lidelser 
og  lagde  de  to  ulykkelige  Kvinder  i  en  tidlig  Grav.  Swift  havde  lært 
Miss  Johnson  at  kjende  allerede  paa  Moor  Park,  hvor  han  fra  først  af 
havde  været  hendes  Lærer;  da  han  blev  bofast  i  Irland,  opfordrede  han  hende 
til  at  komme  derover,  uden  Tvivl  med  den  Tanke  at  ægte  hende.  Hun  fulgte 
Opfordringen,  ledsaget  af  en  ældre  Veninde,  ogsaa  paa  sin  Side  i  den  Tanke 
at  blive  hans  Hustru.  De  saaes  daglig,  men  ikke  uden  i  en  Tredies  Nær- 
værelse, og  boede  aldrig  under  samme  Tag;  naar  Swift  reiste  til  England, 
flyttede  de  to  Damer  ind  i  hans  Præstegaard,  naar  han  kom  tilbage,  flyttede 
de  ud.  I  sit  Fravær  underholdt  han  stadig  en  Korrespondance  med  hende, 
hvilken  siden  er  udgivet  under  Titelen  Journal  to  Stella.  Men  under  de  sidste 
Aar  af  sit  Londoner-Ophold  gjorde  han  Bekjendtskab  med  den  unge  og 
smukke  Miss  Vanhomrigh,  der  blev  saa  indtaget  i  ham,  at  hun  tilbød  ham 
sin  Haand.  Af  Hensyn  til  Stella  kunde  og  vilde  Swift  ikke  ægte  hende,  men 
havde  heller  ikke  Kraft  til  at  rive  sig  løs;  kun  bad  han  hende  aldrig  at 
komme  til  Irland.  Men  hun,  som  intet  vidste  om  Stella,  kom  efter  til 
Dublin;  hendes  Lidenskab  blev  kun  saameget  stærkere,  da  Swift  søgte  at  af- 
værge den.  Under  disse  Omstændigheder  erklærede  Swift  sig  beredt  til  at 
ægte  Stella,  men  satte  det  ubegribelige  Vilkaar,  at  deres  Ægteskab  skulde 
holdes  hemmeligt.  De  bleve  hemmelig  viede  (1716),  hvoraf  fulgte,  at  der 
heller  ikke  i  deres  ydre  Forhold  indtraadte  nogen  Forandring.  Tilsidst 
naaede  Rygtet  herom  til  Vanessa,  og  da  hun  af  Stella  selv  havde  faaet  Be- 
kræftelse paa  det,  tog  hun  heraf  sin  Død.  Vanessa  døde  1723,  Stella  faa 
Aar  efter,  1727.  Hvad  der  bestemte  Swift  til  den  haarde  og  selsomme  Ad- 
færd mod  Stella,  er  aldrig  bleven  bekjendt.  Foruden  ham  selv  har  kun  en 
irsk  Prælat  kjendt  Grunden.  Denne  kaldte  Swift  den  ulykkeligste  Mand  paa 
Jorden,  og  bad,  at  man  aldrig  vilde  spørge  ham  nærmere  om  denne  Sag. 


i.     FROM  GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS. 

/.     The  Publisher  to  the  Reader. 

The  author  of  these  travels,  Mr.  Lemuel  Gulliver,  is  my 
ancient  and  intimate  friend;  there  is  likewise  some  relation 
between  us  on  the  mother's  side.  About  three  years  ago, 
Mr.  Gulliver,  growing  weary  of  the  concourse  of  curious 
people  coming  to  him  at  his  house  in  Redriff,  made  a  small 
purchase  of  land  with  a  convenient  house,  near  Newark,  in 
Nottinghamshire,  his  native  country,  where  he  now  lives  re- 
tired,  yet  in  good  esteem  among  his  neighbours. 

Although  Mr.  Gulliver  was  born  in  Nottinghamshire, 
where  his  father  dwelt,  yet  I  have  heard  him  say,  his  family 
came  from  Oxfordshire;  to  conflrm  which,  I  have  observed 
in  the  church-yard  at  Banbury,  in  that  county,  several  tombs 
and  monuments  of  the  Gullivers. 

Before  he  quitted  Redriff,  he  left  the  custody  of  the 
following  papers  in  my  hånds,  with  the  liberty  to  dispose  of 
them  as  I  should  think  fit.  I  have  carefully  perused  them 
three  times:  the  style  is  very  plain  and  simple;  and  the  only 
fault  I  find  is,  that  the  author,  after  the  manner  of  travellers, 
is  a  little  too  circumstantial.  There  is  an  air  of  truth  appa- 
rent  through  the  whole;  and,  indeed,  the  author  was  so 
distinguished  for  his  veracity,  that  it  became  a  sort  of  pro- 
verb  among  his  neighbours  at  Redriff,  when  any  one  affirmed 
a  thing,  to  say  it  was  as  true  as  if  Mr.  Gulliver  had  spoken  it. 

By  the  advice  of  several  worthy  persons,  to  whom,  with 
the  author's  permission,  I  communicated  these  papers,  I  now 
venture  to  send  them  into  the  world,  hoping  they  may  be, 
at  least  for  some  time,  a  better  entertainment  to  our  young 
noblemen,  than  the  common  scribbles  of  politics  and  party. 

As  for  any  farther  particulars  relating  to  the  author, 
the  reader  will  receive  satisfaction  from  the  first  pages  of 
the  book.  RICHARD   SYMPSON. 
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2.    A  Conv  er  sation  between  Gulliver  and  a  Principal  Secretary 
concerning  the  Affairs  of  Lilliput. 

(From  A  Voyage  to  Lilliput,  Chap.  IV.) 

One  morning,  about  a  fortnight  after  I  had  obtained  my 
liberty,  Reldresal,  principal  secretary  (as  they  style  him)  for 
private  affairs,  came  to  my  house,  attended  only  by  one  ser- 
vant.  He  ordefed  his  coach  to  wait  at  a  distance,  and  de- 
sired  I  would  give  him*  an  hour's  audience;  which  I  readily 
consented  to,  on  account  of  his  quality  and  personal  merits, 
as  well  as  of  the  many  good  offices  he  had  done  me  during 
my  solicitations  at  court.  I  offered  to  lie  down,  that  he  might 
the  more  conveniently  reach  my  ear;  but  he  chose  rather  to 
let  me  hold  him  in  my  hånd  during  our  conversation.  He 
began  with  compliments  on  my  liberty;  said,  he  might  pre- 
tend  to  some  merit  in  it;  but,  however,  added,  that  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  present  situation  of  things  at  court,  perhaps 
I  might  not  have  obtained  it  so  soon.  For,  said  he,  as 
flourishing  a  condition  as  we  may  appear  to  be  in  to  foreign- 
ers,  we  labour  under  two  mighty  evils:  a  violent  faction  at 
home,  and  the  danger  of  an  invasion,  by  a  most  potent 
enemy,  from  abroad.  As  to  the  first,  you  are  to  understand 
that,  for  above  seventy  moons  past,  there  have  been  two 
struggling  parties  in  this  empire,  under  the  names  of  Tra- 
mecksan  and  Slamecksan,  from  the  high  and  low  heels  of 
their  shoes,  by  which  they  distinguish  themselves.  It  is 
alleged,  indeed,  that  the  high  heels  are  most  agreeable  to 
our  ancient  constitution ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  his  Ma- 
jesty  has  determined  to  make  use  only  of  low  heels  in  the 
administration  of  the  government,  and  all  offices  in  the  gift 
of  the  crown,  as  you  cannot  but  observe;  and  particularly, 
that  his  Majesty's  imperial  heels  are  lower,  at  least  by  a 
drurr,  than  any  of  his  court  [drurr  is  a  measure  about  the 
fourteenth  part  of  an  inch).  The  animosities  between  these 
two  parties  run  so  high,  that  they  will  neither  eat  nor  drink, 
nor  talk  with  each  other.  We  compute  the  Tramecksan ,  or 
high  heels,  to  exceed  us  in  number;  but  the  power  is  wholly 
on  our  side.  We  apprehend  his  Imperial  Highness,  the  heir 
to  the  crown,  to  have  some  tendency  towards  the  high  heels; 
at  least,  we  can  plainly  discover,  that  one  of  his  heels  is 
higher  than  the  other,  which  gives  him  a  hobble  in  his  gait. 
Now,  in  the  midst  of  these  intestine  disquiets,  we  are  threa- 
tened  with  an  invasion  from  the  island  of  Blefuscu,  which  is 
the  other  great  empire  of  the  universe,    almost  as  large  and 
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powerful  as  this  of  his  Majesty.  For,  as  to  what  we  have 
heard  you  affirm,  that  there  are  other  kingdoms  and  states 
in  the  world,  inhabited  by  human  creatures  as  large  as  your- 
self,  our  philosophers  are  in  much  doubt,  and  would  rather 
conjecture  that  you  dropped  from  the  moon,  or  one  of  the 
stars;  because  it  is  certain  that  an  hundred  mortals  of  your 
bulk  would,  in  a  short  time,  destroy  all  the  fruits  and  cattle 
of  his  Majesty's  dominions:  besides,  our  histories  of  six 
thousand  moons  make  no  mention  of  any  other  regions  than 
the  two  great  empires  of  Lilliput  and  Blefuscu.  Which  two 
mighty  powers  have,  as  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  been  en- 
gaged  in  a  most  obstinate  war  for  six  and  thirty  moons  past. 
It  began  upon  the  following  occasion:  It  is  allowed  on  all 
hånds  that  the  primitive  way  of  breaking  eggs,  b'efore  we 
eat  them,  was  upon  the  larger  end;  but  his  present  Majesty's 
grandfather,  while  he  was  a  boy,  going  to  eat  an  egg,  and 
breaking  it  according  to  the  ancient  practice,  happened  to 
cut  one  of  his  fingers.  Whereupon  the  Emperor,  his  father, 
published  an  edict,  commanding  all  his  subjects,  upon  great 
penalties,  to  break  the  smaller  end  of  their  eggs.  The  people 
so  highly  resented  this  law,  that  our  histories  tell  us  there 
have  been  six  rebellions  raised  on  that  account;  wherein  one 
Emperor  lost  his  life,  and  another  his  crown.  These  civil 
commotions  were  constantly  fomented  by  the  monarchs  of 
Blefuscu;  and  when  they  were  quelled,  the  exiles  always  fled 
for  refuge  to  that  empire.  It  is  computed  that  eleven  thou- 
sand persons  have,  at  several  times,  suffered  death,  rather 
than  submit  to  break  their  eggs  at  the  smaller  end.  Many 
hundred  large  volumes  have  been  published  upon  this  contro- 
versy;  but  the  books  of  the  Big-endians  have  been  long  for- 
bidden, and  the  whole  party  rendered  incapable,  by  law,  of 
holding  employments.  During  the  course  of  these  troubles, 
the  Emperors  of  Blefuscu  did  frequently  expostulate  by  their 
ambassadors,  accusing  us  of  making  a  schism  in  religion,  by 
offending  against  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  our  great  prophet 
Lustrog,  in  the  fifty-fourth  chapter  of  the  Blundecral  (which 
is  their  Alcoran).  This,  however,  is  thought  to  be  a  mere 
strain  upon  the  text;  for  the  words  are  these:  That  all  true 
believers  break  their  eggs  at  the  convenient  end.  And  which 
is  the  convenient  end,  seems,  in  my  humble  opinion,  to  be 
left  to  every  man's  conscience,  or,  at  least,  in  the  power  of 
the  chief  magistrate  to  determine.  Now,  the  Big-endian  exiles 
have  found  so  much  credit  in  the  Emperor  of  Blefuscu's 
court,  and  so  much  private  assistance  and  encouragement 
from  their  party  here  at  home,  that  a  bloody  war  hath  been 
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carried  on  between  the  two  empires  for  six  and  thirty  moons, 
with  various  success;  during  which  time  we  have  lost  forty 
capital  ships,  and  a  much  greater  number  of  smaller  vessels, 
together  with  thirty  thousand  of  our  best  seamen  and  sol- 
diers;  and  the  damage  received  by  the  enemy  is  reckoned  to 
be  somewhat  greater  than  ours.  However,  they  have  now 
equipped  a  numerous  fleet,  and  are  just  preparing  to  make  a 
descent  upon  us;  and  his  Imperial  Majesty,  placing  great 
confidence  in  your  valour  and  strength,  hath  commanded  me 
to  lay  this  account  of  his  affairs  before  you. 

I  desired  the  secretary  to  present  my  humble  duty  to 
the  Emperor,  and  to  let  him  know  that  I  thought  it  would 
not  become  me,  who  was  a  foreigner,  to  interfere  with  par- 
ties; but*  I  was  ready,  with  the  hazard  of  my  life,  to  defend 
his  person  and  state  against  all  invaders. 

2.  TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  MAYOR 

and  aldermen  of  the  city  of  london,   the  humble 
petition  of  the  colliers,   cooks,   cookmaids,   black- 
smiths, jackmakers,  braziers,  and  others, 

Sheweth, 

That  whereas  certain  virtuosi,  disaffected  to  the  govern- 
ment,  and  to  the  tråde  and  prosperity  of  this  kingdom,  taking 
upon  them  the  name  and  title  of  Catoptrical  VlCTUALLERS, 
have  presumed,  by  gathering,  breaking,  folding,  and  bundling 
up  the  sun-beams,  by  the  help  of  certain  glasses,  to  make, 
produce,  and  kindle  up  several  new  focuses,  or  fires,  within 
these  his  Majesty's  dominions,  and  thereby  to  boil,  bake, 
stew,  fry,  and  dress  all  sorts  of  victuals  and  provisions,  to 
brew,  distil  spirits,  smelt  ore,  and,  in  general,  to  perform  all 
the  offices  of  culinary  fires;  and  are  endeavouring  to  procure 
to  themselves  the  monopoly  of  this  their  said  invention:  We 
beg  leave  humbly  to  represent  to  your  Honours, 

That  such  grant  or  patent  will  utterly  ruin  and  reduce 
to  beggary  your  petitioners,  their  wives,  children,  servants, 
and  trådes  on  them  depending;  there  being  nothing  left  to 
them,  after  the  said  invention,  but  warming  of  cellars,  and 
dressing  of  suppers  in  the  winter  time:  That  the  abolishing 
so  considerable  a  branch  of  the  coasting-trade  as  that  of  the 
colliers,  will  destroy  the  navigation  of  this  kingdom.  That 
whereas  the  said  catoptrical  victuallers  talk  of  making  use  of 
the  moon  by  night,  as  of  the  sun  by  day,  they  will  utterly 
ruin  the  numerous  body    of   tallow-c  handlers ,    and  impair  a 
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very  considerable  branch  of  the  revenue,   which  arises  from 
the  tax  upon  tallow  and  candles. 

That  the  said  catoptrical  victuallers  do  profane  the  ema- 
nations of  that  glorious  luminary  the  sun,  which  is  appointed 
to  rule  the  day ,  and  not  to  roast  mutton.  And  we  humbly 
conceive,  it  will  be  found  contrary  to  the  known  laws  of  this 
kingdom,  to  confine,  forestall,  and  monopolize  the  beams  of 
the  sun.  And  whereas  the  said  catoptrical  victuallers  have 
undertaken,  by  burning-glasses  made  of  ice,  to  roast  an  ox 
upon  the  Thames  next  winter:  We  conceive  all  such  prac- 
tices  to  be  an  encroachment  upon  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  company  of  watemien. 

That  the  diversity  of  exposition  of  the  several  kitchens 
in  this  great  city,  whereby  some  receive  the  rays  of  the  sun 
sooner,  and  others  later,  will  occasion  great.  irregularity  as  to 
the  time  of  dining  of  the  several  inhabitants,  and  consequently 
great  uncertainty  and  confusion  in  the  dispatch  of  business: 
And  to  those  who,  by  reason  of  their  northern  exposition, 
will  be  still  forced  to  be  at  the  expences  of  culinary  fires,  it 
will  reduce  the  price  of  their  manufacture,  to  such  inequality 
as  is  inconsistent  with  common  justice:  And  the  same  incon- 
veniency  will  affect  landlords  in  the  value  of  their  rents. 

That  the  use  of  the  said  glasses  will  oblige  cooks,  and 
cook-maids,  to  study  optics  and  astronomy,  in  order  to  know 
the  due  distances  of  the  said  focuses ,  or  fires,  and  to  adjust 
the  position  of  their  glasses  to  the  several  altitudes  of  the 
sun,  varying  according  to  the  hours  of  the  day,  and  the 
seasons  of  the  year;  which  studies,  at  these  years,  will  be 
highly  troublesome  to  the  said  cooks  and  cook-maids,  not  to 
say  any  thing  of  the  utter  incapacity  of  some  of  them  to  go 
through  with  such  difficult  arts;  or  (which  is  still  a  greater 
inconvenience)  it  will  throw  the  whole  art  of  cookery  into  the 
hånds  of  astronomers  and  glass- grinders,  persons  utterly  un- 
skilled  in  other  parts  of  that  profession,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment  of  the  health  of  his  Majesty's  good  subjects. 

That  it  is  known  by  experience,  that  meat  roasted  with 
sun-beams  is  extremely  unwholesome;  witness  several  that 
have  died  suddenly  after  eating  the  provisions  of  the  said 
catoptrical  victuallers\  forasmuch  as  the  sun-beams  taken  in- 
wardly  render  the  humours  too  hot  and  adust,  occasion  great 
sweatings,  and  dry  up  the  radical  moisture. 

That  mankind  living  much  upon  the  seeds  and  other 
parts  of  piants,  these,  being  impregnated  with  the  sun-beams, 
may  vegetate  and  grow  in  the  bowels,  a  thing  of  more 
dangerous    consequence    to    human  bodies  than  breeding    of 
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worms;  and  this  will  fall  heaviest  upon  the  poor,  who  live 
upon  roots,  and  the  weak  and  sickly,  who  live  upon  barley 
and  rice-gruel,  &c.  For  which  we  are  ready  to  produce  to 
your  Honours  the  opinions  of  eminent  physicians,  that  the 
taste  and  property  of  the  victuals  is  much  altered  to  the 
worse  by  the  said  solar  cookery ,  fricassées  being  deprived  of 
the  haut  goilt  they  acquired  by  being  dressed  over  charcoal. 
Lastly,  Should  it  happen,  by  an  eclipse  of  an  extra- 
ordinary  length,  that  this  city  should  be  deprived  of  the 
sun-beams  for  several  months;  how  will  his  Majesty's  subjects 
subsist  in  the  interim,  when  common  cookery,  with  the  arts 
depending  upon  it,  is  totally  lost? 

In  consideration  of  these,  and  many  other  inconveniences, 
your  petitioners  humbly  pray,  that  your  Honours  would 
either  totally  prohibit  the  confining  and  manufacturing 
the  sun-beams  for  any  of  the  useful  purposes  of  life,  or, 
in  the  ensuing  parliament,  procure  a  tax  to  be  laid  upon 
them,  which  may  answer  both  the  duty  and  price  of 
coals,  and  which  we  humbly  conceive  cannot  be  less 
than  thirty  shillings  per  yard  square\  reserving  the  sole 
right  and  privilege  of  the  catoptrical  cookery  to  the 
royal  society ,  and  to  the  commanders  and  crews  of  the 
bomb-vessels  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Whiston  for 
finding  out  the  longitude,  who,  by  reason  of  the  re- 
moteness  of  their  stations,  may  be  reduced  to  straits  for 
want  of  firing. 

3.     ENGLISH  STYLE. 

(From  A  Letter  to  a  Young  Clergyman.)' 

I  could  likewise  have  been  glad,  if  you  had  applied 
yourself  a  little  more  to  the  study  of  the  English  language 
than  I  fear  you  have  done;  the  neglect  whereof  is  one  of 
the  most  general  defects  among  the  scholars  of  this  kingdom, 
who  seem  not  to  have  the  least  conception  of  a  style,  but 
run  on  in  a  flat  kind  of  phraseology,  often  mingled  with 
barbarous  terms  and  expressions  peculiar  to  the  nation;  nei- 
ther  do  I  perceive  that  any  person  either  finds  or  acknow- 
ledges  his  wants  upon  this  head,  or  in  the  least  desires  to 
have  them  supplied.  Proper  words  in  proper  piaces  make 
the  true  definition  of  a  style.  But  this  would  require  too 
ample  a  disquisition  to  be  now  dwelt  on.  However,  I  shall 
venture  to  name  one  or  two  faults,  which  are  easy  to  be 
remedied  with  a  very  small  portion  of  abilities. 
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The  first  is  the  frequent  use  of  obscure  terms,  which 
by  the  women  are  cailed  hard  words,  and  by  the  better  sort 
of  vulgar,  fine  language;  than  which  I  do  not  know  a  more 
universal,  inexcusable,  and  unnecessary  mistake,  among  the 
clergy  of  all  distinctions,  but  especially  the  younger  practi- 
tioners.  I  have  been  curious  enough  to  take  a  list  of  several 
hundred  words  in  a  sermon  of  a  new  beginner,  which  not 
one  of  his  hearers  amongst  a  hundred  could  possibly  under- 
stand: Neither  can  I  easily  call  to  mind  any  clergyman  of 
my  own  acquaintance  who  is  wholly  exempt  from  this  error, 
although  many  of  them  agree  with  me  in  the  dislike  of  the 
thing.  But  I  am  apt  to  put  myself  in  the  place  of  the 
vulgar,  and  think  many  words  difficult  or  obscure,  which  the 
preacher  will  not  allow  to  be  so ,  because  those  words  are 
obvious  to  scholars.  I  believe  the  method  observed  by  the 
famous  Lord  Falkland,  in  some  of  his  writings,  would  not  bé 
an  ill  one  for  young  divines:  I  was  assured  by  an  old  person 
of  quality,  who  knew  him  well,  that  when  he  doubted  whe- 
ther  a  word  were  perfectly  intelligible  or  not,  he  used  to 
consult  one  of  his  lady's  chambermaids,  (not  the  waiting- 
woman,  because  it  was  possible  she  might  be  conversant  in 
romances),  and  by  her  judgment  was  guided  whether  to  re- 
ceive  or  reject  it.  And  if  that  great  person  thought  such  a 
caution  necessary,  in  treatises  offered  to  the  learned  world, 
it  will  be  sure  at  least  as  proper  in  sermons,  where  the 
meanest  hearer  is  supposed  to  be  concerned,  and  where  very 
often  a  lady's  chambermaid  may  be  allowed  to  equal  half 
the  congregation,  both  as  to  quality  and  understanding.  But 
I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  professors  in  most 
arts  and  sciences  are  generally  the  worst  qualified  to  explain 
their  meanings  to  those  who  are  not  of  their  tribe.  A  com- 
mon  farmer  shall  make  you  understand,  in  three  words,  that 
his  foot  is  out  of  joint  or  his  collar-bone  broken;  wherein  a 
surgeon,  after  a  hundred  terms  of  art,  if  you  are  not  a 
scholar,  shall  leave  you  to  seek.  It  is  frequently  the  same 
case  in  law,  physic,  and  even  many  of  the  meaner  arts. 

It  would  be  endless  to  run  over  the  several  defects  of 
style  among  us:  I  shall  therefore  say  nothing  of  the  mean 
and  the  paltry,  (which  are  usually  attended  by  the  fustian,) 
much  less  of  the  slovenly  or  indecent.  Two  things  I  will 
just  warn  you  against:  the  first  is,  the  frequency  of  flat 
unnecessary  epithets;  and  the  other  is,  the  folly  of  using  old 
thread-bare  phrases,  which  will  often  make  you  go  out  of 
your  way  to  find   and   apply  them,    are  nauseous  to  rational 
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hearers,  and  will  seldom  express  your  meaning  as  well  as 
your  own  natural  words. 

Although,  as  l  have  already  observed,  our  English  tongue 
is  too  little  cultivated  in  this  kingdom,  yet  the  faults  are  nine 
in  ten  owing  to  affectation,  and  not  to  the  want  of  under- 
standing.  When  a  man's  thoughts  are  clear,  the  properest 
words  will  generally  offer  themselves  first;  and  his  own  judg- 
ment  will  direct  him  in  what  order  to  place  them,  so  as  they 
may  be  best  understood.  Where  men  err  against  this  method, 
it  is  usually  on  purpose,  and  to  show  their  learning,  their 
oratory,  their  politeness,  or  their  knowledge  of  the  world. 
In  short,  that  simplicity,  without  which  no  human  performance 
can  arrive  to  any  great  perfection,  is  no  where  more  emi- 
nently  useful  than  in  this. 

I  cannot  forbear  warning  you,  in  the  most  earnest  manner, 
against  endeavouring  at  wit  in  your  sermons;  because,  by  the 
strictest  computation,  it  is  very  near  a  million  to  one  that 
you  have  none;  and  because  too  many  of  your  calling  have 
consequently  made  themselves  everlastingly  ridiculous  by  at- 
tempting  it.  I  remember  several  young  men  in  this  town, 
who  could  never  leave  the  pulpit  under  half-a-dozen  conceits; 
and  this  faculty  adhered  to  those  gentlemen  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  exactly  in  proportion  to  their  several  degrees 
of  dulness:  Accordingly,  I  am  told  that  some  of  them  retain 
it  to  this  day.     I  heartily  wish  the  brood  were  at  an  end. 

4.     ON  THE  DEATH   OF  DR.  SWIFT. 

Written  in  November,  1731. 

Occasioned  by  reading  the  following  MAXIM  in  ROCHEFOUCAULT : 
»Dans  l'adversité  de  nos  meilleurs  amis  nous  trouvons  toujours  quelque 
chose  qui  ne  nous  déplait  pasa. 

„In  the  adversity  of  our  best  friends  we  always  find  something  that  does  not  displease  tis. 

The  time  is  not  remote  when  I 
Must  by  the  course  of  nature  die; 
When  I  foresee,  my  special  friends 
Will  try  to  find  their  private  ends: 
And,  though  'tis  hardly  understood, 
Which  way  my  death  can  do  them  good, 
Yet  thus,  methinks,  I  hear  them  speak: 
»See,  how  the  dean  begins  to  break  1 
Poor  gentleman,  he  droops  apace! 
You  plainly  find  it  in  his  face. 
That  old  vertigo  in  his  head 
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Will  never  leave  him  till  he's  dead. 
Besides,  his  memory  decays: 
He  recollects  not  what  he  says; 
He  cannot  call  his  friends  to  mind; 
Forgets  the  place  where  last  he  dined; 
Plies  you  with  stories  o'er  and  o'er; 
He  told  them  fifty  times  before. 
How  does  he  fancy  we  can  sit 
To  hear  his  out-of-fashion  wit? 
But  he  takes  up  with  younger  folks, 
Who  for  his  wine  will  bear  his  jokes. 
Faith,  he  must  make  his  stories  shorter, 
Or  change  his  comrades  once  a  quarter: 
In  half  the  time  he  talks  them  r®und, 
There  must  another  set  be  found. 

»For  poetry,  he's  past  his  prime; 
He  takes  an  hour  to  find  a  rhyme: 
His  fire  is  out,  his  wit  decayed, 
His  fancy  sunk,  his  muse  a  jade. 
I'd  have  him  throw  away  his  pen  — 
But  there's  no  talking  to  some  men«. 

And  then  their  tenderness  appears 
By  adding  largely  to  my  years: 
»He's  older  than  he  would  be  reckoned, 
And  well  remembers  Charles  the  Second. 
He  hardly  drinks  a  pint  of  wine; 
And  that,  I  doubt,  is  no  good  sign. 
His  stomach,  too,  begins  to  fail; 
Last  year  we  thought  him  strong  and  hale; 
But  now  he's  quite  another  thing: 
I  wish  he  may  hold  out  till  spring!« 
They  hug  themselves,  and  reason  thus: 
»It  is  not  yet  so  bad  with  us!« 

In  such  a  case  they  talk  in  tropes, 
And  by  their  fears  express  their  hopes. 
Some  great  misfortune  to  portend, 
No  enemy  can  match  a  friend. 
With  all  the  kindness  they  profess, 
The  merit  of  a  lucky  guess  — 
When  daily  how-d'ye's  come  of  course, 
And  servants  answer,   »Worse  and  worseU  - 
Would  please  them  better  than  to  tell, 
That,   »God  be  praised!  the  dean  is  well«. 
Then  he,  who  prophesied  the  best, 
Approves  his  foresight  to  the  rest: 
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»You  know  I  always  feared  the  worst, 
And  often  told  you  so  at  first«. 
Hed  rather  choose  that  I  should  die, 
Than  his  prediction  prove  a  lie. 
Not  one  foretells  I  shall  recover, 
But  all  agree  to  give  me  over. 

My  good  companions,  never  fear; 
For,  though  you  may  mistake  a  year, 
Though  your  prognostics  run  too  fast, 
They  must  be  verified  at  last. 

Suppose  me  dead;  and  then  suppose 
A  club  assembled  at  the  Rose, 
Where,  from  discourse  of  this  and  that, 
I  grow  the  subject  of  their  chat: 

»The  dean,  if  we  believe  report, 
Was  never  ill  received  at  court. 
Although  ironically  grave, 
He  shamed  the  fool,  and  lashed  the  knave 
To  steal  a  hint  was  never  known, 
But  what  he  writ  was  all  his  own«. 
»Sir,  I  have  heard  another  story; 
He  was  a  most  confounded  Tory, 
And  grew,  or  he  is  much  belied, 
Extremely  dull,  before  he  died«. 
»Can  we  the  Drapier  then  forget? 
Is  not  our  nation  in  his  debt? 
'Twas  he  that  writ  the  Drapier's  Letters!« 
»He  should  have  left  them  for  his  betters; 
We  had  a  hundred  abler  men, 
Nor  need  depend  upon  his  pen. 
Say  what  you  will  about  his  reading, 
You  never  can  defend  his  breeding; 
Who,  in  his  satires  running  riot, 
Could  never  leave  the  world  in  quiet; 
Attacking,  when  he  took  the  whim, 
Court,  city,  camp  —  all  one  to  him.« 
»Perhaps  I  may  allow,  the  dean 
Had  too  much  satire  in  his  vein, 
And  seemed  determined  not  to  starve  it, 
Because  no  age  could  more  deserve  it. 
Vice,  if  it  e'er  can  be  abashed, 
Must  be  or  ridiculed  or  lashed. 
If  you  resent  it,  who's  to  blame? 
He  neither  knew  you,  nor  your  name: 
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Should  vice  expect  to  'scape  rebuke, 

Because  its  owner  is  a  duke?« 

»Alas,  poor  dean!  his  only  scope 

Was  to  be  held  a  misanthrope. 

This  into  gen'ral  odium  drew  him, 

Which  if  he  liked,  much  good  may't  do  him. 

His  zeal  was  not  to  lash  our  crimes, 

But  discontent  against  the  times: 

What  writings  has  he  left  behind? 

I  hear  they're  of  a  different  kind; 

A  few  in  verse;  but  most  in  prose: 

Some  high-flown  pamphlets,  I  suppose: 

All  scribbled  in  the  worst  of  times, 

To  palliate  his  friend  Oxford's  crimes; 

To  praise  Queen  Anne,  nay  more,  defend  her, 

As  never  favouring  the  Pretender: 

Or  libels  yet  concealed  from  sight, 

Against  the  court,  to  show  his  spite: 

Perhaps  his  travels,  part  the  third; 

A  lie  at  every  second  word  — 

Offensive  to  a  loyal  ear: 

But  —  not  one  sermon,  you  may  swear«. 

»As  for  his  works  in  verse  or  prose, 

I  own  myself  no  judge  of  those. 

Nor  can  I  tell  what  critics  thougl$t  'em; 

But  this  I  know,  all  people  bought  'em, 

As  with  a  moral  view  designed, 

To  please,  and  to  reform  mankind: 

And,  if  he  often  missed  his  aim, 

The  world  must  own  it  to  their  shame, 

The  praise  is  his,  and  theirs  the  blame. 

He  gave  the  little  wealth  he  had 

To  build  a  house  for  fools  and  mad; 

To  show,  by  one  satiric  touch, 

No  nation  wanted  it  so  much. 

That  kingdom  he  hath  left  his  debtor; 

I  wish  it  soon  may  have  a  better. 

And,  since  you  dread  no  further  lashes, 

Methinks  you  may  forgive  his  ashes. 
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Alexander  Pope  blev  født  i  London  1688.  Da  Forældrene  vare 
Katholiker,  og  Sønnen  blev  opdraget  i  den  samme  Bekjendelse,  var  Universi- 
tetsdannelsen  lukket  for  ham;  hans  Uddannelse  foregik  derfor  hovedsagelig 
i  Hjemmet,  og  mest  paa  egen  Haand.  Med  et  fra  Fødselen  svageligt,  næsten 
gebrækligt  Legeme,  og  ved  sin  Konfession  udestængt  fra  det  offentlige  Liv, 
var  Udmærkelse  i  Literaturen  den  eneste  Vei,  ad  hvilken  han  kunde  søge 
Tilfredsstillelse  for  sin  høieste  Ærgjærrighed:  et  berømt  Navn  og  en  anseet 
social  Stilling.  Til  dette  Maal  arbeidede  han  fra  sin  tidligste  Ungdom  med 
en  Planmæssighed  og  Udholdenhed,  som  bar  sin  Frugt.  Han  blev  Tidens 
ubestridt  første  Digter,  og  hans  Selskab  søgtes  af  alt  hvad  der  besad  et  Navn. 

Sin  Barndom  og  Ungdom  tilbragte  han  paa  Landet  i  Nærheden  af 
Windsor,  hvorhen  Faderen,  en  City-Kjøbmand,  havde  trukket  sig  tilbage  fra 
Forretningerne.     Han  begyndte  tidlig  at  gjøre  Vers: 

As  yet  a  child,  and  all  unknown  to  farne, 
I  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came, 

og  opmuntredes  i  disse  Forsøg  af  Faderen,  som  paa  sin  Vis  synes  at  have 
været  en  streng  Kritiker  og  ofte  sendte  ham  tilbage  for  at  gjøre  Tingen  om; 
naar  han  saa  var  fornøiet,  pleiede  han  at  sige:  „These  be  good  rhymes". 
Hans  Essay  on  Criticism,  forfattet  i  en  Alder  af  21  Aar,  blev,  da  det  udkom, 
varmt  anbefalet  af  Addison  i  hans  Spectator,  og  dermed  var  Forfatterens 
Lykke  gjort.  For  det  store  Honorar,  som  hans  Oversættelse  af  Homer 
indbragte  ham,  og  som  væsentlig  skyldtes  den  høie  Adels  rigelige  Sub- 
skriptioner*), kjøbte  han  sig  (1718)  en  Eiendom  i  Landsbyen  Twickenham, 
ikke  langt   fra  London,   hvor  han   førte   et   uafhængigt  Liv,    delt  mellem  sin 


*)  Den  hele  Homer  indbragte  ham  i  Alt  næsten  9000  Lstrl.,  deraf  Iliaden,  som  udkom  først, 
mellem  5  og  6000  Lstrl.  Subskriptionsprisen  var  sex  Guineer,  eller  een  Guinee  Bindet, 
dengang  en  usædvanlig  høi  Pris.  Forlæggeren,  Bernard  Lintot,  bar  alle  Omkostningerne 
ved  de  subskriberede  Exemplarer,  og  betalte  ham  desforuden  et  Honorar  af  200  Lstrl.  for 
hvert  Bind.  Swift,  som  dengang  (1713)  var  i  London  og  netop  paa  Høiden  af  sin  Ind- 
flydelse, interesserede  sig  med  stor  Kraft  for  Subskriptionen. 
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Digtning  og  Omgang  med  sine  literære  og  fashionable  Venner.  Han  døde 
ugift  i  Twickenham   1744. 

Blandt  dem,  der  hørte  til  hans  nærmeste  og  fortroligste  Kreds,  vare 
Swift,  Arbuthnot  og  Bolingbroke;  den  sidste,  som  er  vel  bekjendt  fra  Eng- 
lands politiske  Historie,  men  ogsaa  indtager  en  høi  Plads  i  den  engelske 
Literatur  som  smagfuld  Prosa-Forfatter,  var  hans  literære  Testamentfuldbyrder. 
Arbuthnot  var  en  Skotlænder,  som  kom  til  London  og  blev  Livlæge  hos 
Dronning  Anna.  Han  var  en  udmærket  Mand  i  sit  Fag,  og  ligesaa  elskværdig 
af  Karakter  som  vittig  med  sin  Pen.  Hans  fornemste  Vittigbedsværk,  „Hi- 
story  of  John  Bull" ,  en  Satire  paa  Mariborough  og  Whigpartiets  Krigs- 
politik,  har  gjort  Navnet  John  Bull  typisk  som  Betegnelse  for  den  engelske 
Nationalkarakter. 

Pope  har  skrevet  Hyrdedigte,  Elegier,  Satirer,  Læredigte,  the  Eape  of 
the  Lock,  og  oversat  Homer.  Det  første  Arbeide,  som  tilvandt  ham  al- 
mindelig Opmærksomhed,  var  Essay  on  Criticism  (1711),  æsthetiske  Strøtanker 
i  Horats'  Manér,  væsentlig  efter  Boileau's  l'Art  Poétique,  et  mærkeligt  Ar- 
beide i  Betragtning  af  Forfatterens  unge  Alder.  Aaret  efter  udkom  The 
Rape  of  the  Lock,  et  komisk  Heltedigt,  hvis  Fabel  var  grundet  paa  en  vir- 
kelig Begivenhed  i  den  fornemme  Verden*);  Digtet,  som  sættes  meget  høit 
af  den  engelske  Kritik,  giver  et  livligt  Billede  af  engelsk  fashionabelt  Liv  i 
Dronning  Annas  Tid.  I  1713  udsendte  han  Subskriptionsindbydelsen  paa  sin 
Oversættelse  af  Homer;  Iliaden  udkom  1715 — 20,  Odysseen  i  1725.  Over- 
sættelsen er  forfattet  i  femføddede  rimede  Jamber,  den  saakaldte  „heroic 
couplet",  Popes  Yndlingsmetrum,  og  af  ham  bragt  op  til  den  høieste  Fuld- 
kommenhed. Den  gamle  græske  Barde  har  i  denne  Dragt  faaet  et  noget 
fremmed  Udseende;  den  lærde  Bentley,  hvis  Dom  Pope  var  meget  spændt 
paa  at  høre,  sagde  om  Oversættelsen:  „It  is  a  pretty  poem,  Mr.  Pope,  but 
you  must  not  call  it  Homer".  Den  faldt  imidlertid  i  Tidens  Smag,  og  har 
til  denne  Dag  bevaret  sin  Popularitet  i  England. 

De  i  Forening  med  Swift  og  Arbuthnot  udgivne  Miscellanies  (1727),  en 
vittig  Satire  paa  Smagløsheder  i  Literaturen,  fremkaldte  en  Række  af  Angreb 
fra  de  Forfattere,  hvis  Arbeider  vare  saa  slemt  medtagne;  Swift  og  Ar- 
buthnot ænsede  dem  ikke,  men  de  ærgrede  i  høi  Grad  den  pirrelige  Pope, 
som  skrev  sin  Dunciad  eller  Dosmernes  Epopé,  hvori  han  holdt  en  Standret 
over  en  broget  Skare  af  Poeter,  Recensenter  og  Forlæggere.  Satiren  er 
skrevet  med  stor  Kraft,  men  skjæmmes  meget  ved  de  uædle  Udfald  mod 
mindre  lykkelige  Medbeileres  fattige  og  trængende  Kaar. 

I  1733 — 34  udkom  Læredigtet  Essay  on  Man,  i  rimede  Kupletter,  be- 
staaende  af  fire  Epistler,  tilegnede  Lord  Bolingbroke,  fra  hvem  Pope  skal 
have  faaet  det  filosofiske  Grundlag  for  Digtet.  Det  Æmne,  han  her  har 
taget  til  Behandling,    er   paa    en   Maade   det   samme   som   Miltons,    „at  ret- 


')  En  ung  Lord  havde  i  et  Selskab  hemmelig  klippet  en  Lok  af  sin  Tilbedtes  Haar;  den 
Frihed,  Lorden  havde  taget  sig,  frembragte  en  Kulde  mellem  Familierne,  som  Digtet  til- 
sigtede at  hæve,  uden  at  dog  dette  lykkedes. 
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færdiggjøre  Forsynets  Veie",  men  Behandlingsmaaden  er  meget  forskjellig. 
Digtet  nød  i  sin  Tid  stor  Anseelse,  blev  oversat  paa  mange  fremmede  Sprog, 
ogsaa  paa  Dansk  (i  1785,  efter  Foranstaltning  af  Selskabet  for  de  skjønne 
Videnskaber),  og  læses  endnu  for  sin  pointerede,  sententiøse  Stil. 

Mellem  1733  og  1738  udkom  hans  Satires  and  E-pistles  of  Horace  imi- 
tated,  hvilke  høre  til  hans  mest  originale  Frembringelser.  De  ere  et  saa  tro 
Udtryk  for  Tidens  Aand  og  Forholdene  i  det  Land,  hvori  Digteren  levede, 
at  de  kunne  læses  og  nydes  uafhængigt  af  den  latinske  Original.  I  dem  alle 
kommer  en  stærk  Opposition  mod  Walpole  og  det  hannoverske  Hof  til  Orde. 
Thi  skjønt  Pope  som  Katholik  var  afskaaren  fra  al  direkte  Deltagelse  i  det 
politiske  Liv  og  selv  priser  sin  neutrale  Stilling: 

In  moderation  placing  all  my  glory 

While  Torys  call  me  Whig,  and  Whigs  a  Tory, 

saa  undgik  han  dog  ikke  at  inddrages  i  Tidens  Partihvirvel.  Lord  Halifax 
tilbød  ham  i  sin  Tid  en  Statspension  (Digtergage),  men  han  syntes  ikke  om 
Whiggerne;  hans  Sympathier  vare  og  forbleve  til  hans  Død  hos  Torierne. 

Pope  har  besørget  en  Udgave  af  Shakspeare  (1725),  ligesom  det  var  paa 
hans  Foranstaltning,  at  Digterens  Monument  blev  reist  i  Westminster  Abbedi. 

Det  Publikum,  for  hvilket  Pope  skrev,  var  „the  town",  eller  Hovedstadens 
fornemme,  aristokratiske  Selskab.  I  dette  levede  og  aandede  han,  og  er 
derfor  bleven  en  saa  tro  og  talentfuld  Repræsentant  for  den  i  disse  Kredse 
herskende  Smag  og  A åndsretning.  For  „the  town"  blev  skrevet  ikke  blot 
hans  Essay  on  Criticism,  hans  Rape  of  the  Lock,  hans  Satirer,  men  ogsaa 
Essay  on  Man  og  Oversættelsen  af  Homer,  og  saalænge  det  engelske  Sam- 
fund ikke  ganske  forandrer  sin  Natur,  maa  han  nødvendigvis  vedblive  at 
øve  en  stor  Tiltrækningskraft  for  det.  Størst  Betydning  tillægge  imidlertid 
hans  Landsmænd  ham  formedelst  hans  fuldendte  Form.  Herom  siger  en 
engelsk  Udgiver  af  hans  Satirer  og  Epistler:  „Pope  lives,  and  must  eontinue 
to  live  as  long  as  the  English  language,  by  the  perfection  of  his  form.  Our 
language  is  not  feeble  as  a  vehicle  of  emotion,  or  scanty  as  a  medium  of 
ideas.  But  it  is,  in  its  ordinary  employment  by  our  writers,  clumsy,  cum- 
brous,  without  grace,  loaded  with  superfluities,  circumlocution,  and  indireet- 
ness.  English  writers  have  in  general  been  intent  upon  some  immediate 
purpose,  and  have  not  stayed  to  finish.  In  Pope,  on  the  contrary,  we  have 
the  constant  effort  to  condense,  to  concentrate  the  meaning.  The  thought 
has  been  turned  over  and  over,  till  it  is  brought  out  finally  with  a  point 
and  finish  which  themselves  elicit  admiration  .  . .  Pope's  wit  is  of  that  perfect 
kind  which  does  not  seem  to  be  sought  for  its  own  sake,  but  to  be  the 
appropriate  vehicle  of  the  meaning.  We  are  not  made  to  feel,  that  he  is 
constraining  himself  to  write  in  couplets,  but  that  his  couplets  are  the  shape 
in  which  he  can  best  make  his  thoughts  tell.  He  used  to  sav  himself  that 
he  had  found  by  trial  that  he  could  express  himself  more  forcibly  in  rhyme 
than  in  any  other  form".  (Pope,  Satires  and  Epistles  edited  by  Mark  Pattison, 
Oxford,   1872.) 


i.     EXTRACTS  FROM  ESSAY  ON  CRITICISM. 

I. 

First  follow  Nature,  and  your  judgment  frame 
By  her  just  standard,  which  is  still  the  same: 
Unerring  Nature,  still  divinely  bright, 
One  clear,  unchanged,  and  universal  light, 
Life,  force,  and  beauty,  must  to  all  impart, 
At  once  the  source,  and  end,  and  test  of  art. 

II. 

Those  rules  of  old,  discovered,  not  devised, 
Are  nature  still,  but  nature  methodized; 
Nature,  like  liberty,  is  but  restrained 
By  the  same  laws  which  first  herself  ordained. 

III. 
Be  Homer's  works  your  study  and  delight, 
Read  them  by  day,  and  meditate  by  night; 
Thence  form  your  judgment,  thence  your  maxims  bring, 
And  trace  the  Muses  upward  to  their  spring. 
Still  with  itself  compared,  his  text  peruse ; 
And  let  your  comment  be  the  Mantuan  Muse. 

IV. 
Some  beauties  yet  no  precepts  can  declare, 
For  there's  a  happiness  as  well  as  care. 
Music  resembles  poetry;  in  each 
Are  nameless  graces  which  no  methods  teach, 
And  which  a  master-hand  alone  can  reach. 
If,  where  the  rules  not  far  enough  extend, 
{Since  rules  were  made  but  to  promote  their  end), 
Some  lucky  licence  answers  to  the  full 
Th'  intent  proposed,  that  licence  is  a  rule. 
Thus  Pegasus,  a  nearer  way  to  take, 
May  boldly  deviate  from  the  common  track. 
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Great  wits  sometimes  may  gloriously  offend, 

And  rise  to  faults  true  critics  dåre  not  mend; 

From  vulgar  bounds  with  brave  disorder  part, 

And  snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art; 

Which,  without  passing  through  the  judgment,  gains 

The  heart,  and  all  its  end  at  once  attains. 

In  prospects,  thus,  some  objects  please  our  eyes, 

Which  out  of  nature's  common  order  rise; 

The  shapeless  rock,  or  hanging  precipice. 

But  though  the  ancients  thus  their  rules  invade, 

(As  kings  dispense  with  laws  themselves  have  made), 

Modems,  beware!  or  if  you  must  offend 

Against  the  precept,  ne'er  transgress  its  end. 

V. 
Still  green  with  bays  each  ancient  altar  stands, 
Above  the  reach  of  sacrilegious  hånds; 
Secure  from  flames,  from  envy's  fiercer  rage, 
Destructive  war,  and  all-involving  age. 
See,  from  each  clime  the  learn'd  their  incense  bring; 
Hear,  in  all  tongues  consenting  pæans  ring! 
In  praise  so  just  let  ev'ry  voice  be  joined, 
And  nll  the  gen'ral  chorus  of  mankind! 
Hail,  bards  triumphant!  born  in  happier  days; 
Immortal  heirs  of  universal  praise! 
Whose  honours  with  increase  of  ages  grow, 
As  streams  roll  down,  enlarging  as  they  flow; 
Oh!  may  some  spark  of  your  celestial  fire, 
The  last,  the  meanest  of  your  sons  inspire, 
(That  on  weak  wings,  from  far,  pursues  your  flights; 
Glows  while  he  reads,  but  trembles  as  he  writes,) 
To  teach  vain  wits  a  science  little  known, 
T  admire  superior  sense,  and  doubt  their  own! 

VI. 

Some  to  Conceit  alone  their  taste  confine, 

And  glitt'ring  thoughts  struck  out  at  ev'ry  line; 

Pleased  with  a  work  where  nothing's  just  or  fit; 

One  glaring  chaos  and  wild  heap  of  wit. 

Poets  like  painters,  thus,  unskilled  to  trace 

The  naked  nature,  and  the  living  grace, 

With  gold  and  jewels  cover  ev'ry  part, 

And  hide  with  ornaments  their  want  of  art. 

True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  dressed; 

What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  expressed; 
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Something,  whose  truth  convinced  at  sight  we  find, 

That  gives  us  back  the  image  of  our  mind. 

As  shades  more  sweetly  recommend  the  light, 

So  modest  plainness  sets  ofT  sprightly  wit. 

For  works  may  have  more  wit  than  does  'em  good, 

As  bodies  perish  through  excess  of  blood. 

VIL 
Others  for  Language  all  their  care  express, 
And  value  books,  as  women  men,  for  dress: 
Their  praise  is  still,  —  »the  style  is  excellent«; 
The  sense,  they  humbly  take  upon  content. 
Words  are  like  leaves;  and  where  they  most  abound, 
Much  fruit  of  sense  beneath  is  rarely  found. 
False  eloquence,  like  the  prismatic  glass, 
Its  gaudy  colours  spreads  on  ev'ry  place; 
The  face  of  nature  we  no  more  survey, 
All  glares  alike,  without  distinction  gay; 
But  true  expression,  like  th'  unchanging  sun, 
Clears,  and  improves  whate'er  it  shines  upon; 
It  gilds  all  objects,  but  it  alters  none. 
Expression  is  the  dress  of  thought,  and  still 
Appears  more  decent,  as  more  suitable. 
A  vile  conceit,  in  pompous  words  expressed, 
Is  like  a  clown  in  regal  purpie  dressed; 
For  diffrent  styles  with  difTrent  subjects  sort, 
As  sev'ral  garbs  with  country,  town,  and  court. 
Some  by  old  words  to  farne  have  made  pretence, 
Ancients  in  phrase,  mere  modems  in  their  sense; 
Such  laboured  nothings,  in  so  Strange  a  style, 
Amaze  th'  unlearn'd,  and  make  the  learned  smile. 
In  words,  as  fashions,  the  same  rule  will  hold; 
Alike  fantastic,  if  too  new,  or  old: 
Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried, 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside. 

2.     SENTENCES  FROM  ESSAY  ON  MAN. 

I. 

All  nature  is  but  art,  unknown  to  thee; 

All  chance,  direction,  which  thou  canst  not  see; 

All  discord,  harmony  not  understood; 

All  partial  evil,  universal  good. 

And,  spite  of  pride,  in  erring  reason's  spite, 

One  truth  is  clear,  »Whatever  is,  is  right«. 
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Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  scan, 
The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man. 
Placed  on  this  isthmus  of  a  middle  state, 
A  being  darkly  wise,  and  rudely  great: 
With  too  much  knowledge  for  the  sceptic  side, 
With  too  much  weakness  for  the  Stoic's  pride, 
He  hangs  between;  in  doubt  to  aet,  or  rest; 
In  doubt  to  deem  himself  a  God,  or  beast; 
In  doubt  his  mind  or  body  to  prefer; 
Born  but  to  die,  and  reas'ning  but  to  err; 
Alike  in  ignorance,  his  reason  such, 
Whether  he  thinks  too  little  or  too  much: 
Chaos  of  thought  and  passion,  all  confused; 
Still  by  himself  abused  or  disabused; 
Created  half  to  rise,  and  half  to  fall; 
Great  lord  of  all  things,  yet  a  prey  to  all ; 
Sole  judge  of  truth,  in  endless  error  hurled: 
The  glory,  jest,  and  riddle  of  the  world! 

III. 
For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest; 
Whate'er  is  best  administered  is  best: 
For  modes  of  faith,  let  graceless  zealots  fight; 
His  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in  the  right: 
In  faith  and  hope  the  world  will  disagree, 
But  all  mankind's  concern  is  charity: 
All  must  be  false  that  thwart  this  one  great  end; 
And  all  of  God,  that  bless  mankind,  or  mend. 
Man,  like  the  gen'rous  vine,  supported  lives; 
The  strength  he  gains  is  from  th'  embrace  he  gives. 
On  their  own  axis  as  the  planets  run, 
Yet  make  at  once  their  circle  round  the  sun; 
So  two  consistent  motions  aet  the  soul; 
And  one  regards  itself,  and  one  the  whole. 

IV. 
Who  noble  ends  by  noble  means  obtains, 
Or  failing,  smiles  in  exile  or  in  chains, 
Like  good  Aurelius  let  him  reign,  or  bleed 
Like  Socrates,  that  man  is  great  indeed. 

V. 

What's  farne?  a  fancied  life  in  others'  breath, 
A  thing  beyond  us,  even  before  our  death. 
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Just  what  you  hear,  you  have,  and  what's  unknown 

The  same  (my  Lord)  if  Tully's,  or  your  own. 

All  that  we  feel  of  it  begins  and  ends 

In  the  small  circle  of  our  foes  or  friends; 

To  all  beside  as  much  an  empty  shade 

An  Eugene  living,  as  a  Cæsar  dead; 

Alike  or  when,  or  where  they  shone,  or  shine, 

Or  on  the  Rubicon,  or  on  the  Rhine. 

A  wit's  a  feather,  and  a  chief  a  rod; 

An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God. 

3.     AN  EPISTLE  TO  DR.  ARBUTHNOT 

Prologue  to  Satires  and  Epistles. 
(i735.) 

Shut,  shut  the  door,  good  John!  fatigued  I  said, 
Tie  up  the  knocker,  say  I'm  sick,  I'm  dead. 
The  dog-star  rages!  nay  'tis  past  a  doubt, 
All  Bedlam,  or  Parnassus,  is  let  out: 
Fire  in  each  eye,  and  papers  in  each  hånd, 
They  rave,  recite,  and  madden  round  the  land. 

What  walls  can  guard  me,  or  what  shades  can  hide? 
They  pierce  my  thickets,  thro'  my  grot  they  glide, 
By  land,  by  water,  they  renew  the  charge, 
They  stop  the  chariot,  and  they  board  the  barge. 
No  place  is  sacred,  not  the  church  is  free, 
Even  Sunday  shines  no  Sabbath-day  to  me: 
Then  from  the  Mint  walks  forth  the  man  of  rhyme, 
Happy!  to  catch  me,  just  at  dinner-time. 

Is  there  a  parson,  much  be-mus'd  in  beer, 
A  maudlin  poetess,  a  rhyming  peer, 
A  clerk,  foredoom'd  his  father's  soul  to  cross, 
Who  pens  a  stanza,  when  he  should  engross? 
All  fly  to  Twit'nam,  and  in  humble  strain 
Apply  to  me,  to  keep  them  mad  or  vain. 
Arthur,  whose  giddy  son  neglects  the  laws, 
Imputes  to  me  and  my  damn'd  works  the  cause: 
Poor  Cornus  sees  his  frantic  wife  elope, 
And  curses  wit,  and  poetry,  and  Pope. 

Friend  to  my  life!  (which  did  not  you  prolong, 
The  world  had  wanted  many  an  idle  song) 
What  drop  or  nostrum  can  this  plague  remove? 
Or  which  must  end  me,  a  fool's  wrath  or  love? 
A  dire  dilemma!  either  way  I'm  sped. 
If  foes,  they  write,  if  friends,  they  read  me  dead. 
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Seized  and  tied  down  to  judge,  how  wretched  I, 

Who  can't  be  silent,  and  who  will  not  lie: 

To  laugh,  were  want  of  goodness  and  of  grace, 

And  to  be  grave,  exceeds  all  power  of  face. 

I  sit  with  sad  civility,  I  read 

With  honest  anguish,  and  an  aching  head; 

And  drop  at  last,  but  in  unwilling  ears, 

This  saving  counsel,    »Keep  your  piece  nine  years«.  — 

Why  did  I  write?  what  sin  to  me  unknown 
Dipt  me  in  ink,  my  parents',  or  my  own  ? 
As  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  farne, 
I  lisped  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came. 
I  left  no  calling  for  this  idle  tråde, 
No  duty  broke,  no  father  disobeyed. 
The  muse  but  served  to  ease  some  friend,  not  wife, 
To  help  me  thro'  this  long  disease,  my  life, 
To  second,  Arbuthnot!  thy  art  and  care, 
And  teach,  the  being  you  preserved,  to  bear. 

Soft  were  my  numbers;  who  could  take  offence 
While  pure  Description  held  the  place  of  sense? 
Yet  then  did  Gildon  draw  his  venal  quill; 
I  wished  the  man  a  dinner,  and  sate  still. 
Yet  then  did  Dennis  rave  in  furious  fret; 
I  never  answered,  I  was  not  in  debt. 
If  want  provoked,  or  madness  made  them  print, 
I  waged  no  war  with  Bedlam  or  the  Mint. 

Peace  to  all  such!  but  were  there  one  whose  fires 
True  genius  kindles,  and  fair  farne  inspires; 
Blest  with  each  talent  and  each  art  to  please, 
And  born  to  write,  converse,  and  live  with  ease: 
Should  such  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone, 
Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne, 
View  him  with  scornful,  yet  with  jealous  eyes, 
And  hate  for  arts  that  caused  himself  to  rise; 
Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer, 
And  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer; 
Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike, 
Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike; 
Alike  reserved  to  blame,  or  to  commend, 
A  tim'rous  foe,  and  a  suspicious  friend; 
Dreading  even  fools,  by  flatterers  besieged, 
And  so  obliging,  that  he  ne'er  obliged; 
Like  Cato,  give  his  little  senate  laws, 
And  sit  attentive  to  his  own  applause; 
While  wits  and  Tempiars  ev'ry  sentence  raise, 
And  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise  — 
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Who  but  must  laugh,  if  such  a  man  there  be? 
Who  would  not  weep,  if  Atticus  were  hel 

Proud  as  Apollo  on  his  forked  hill, 
Sate  full-blown  Bufo;  puffed  by  ev'ry  quill; 
Fed  with  soft  Dedication  all  day  long, 
Horace  and  he  went  hånd  in  hånd  in  song. 
His  library,  where  busts  of  poets  dead 
And  a  true  Pindar  stood  without  a  head, 
Received  of  wits  an  undistinguished  race, 
Who  first  his  judgment  asked,  and  then  a  place: 
Much  they  extolled  his  pictures,  much  his  seat, 
And  flattered  ev'ry  day,  and  some  days  eat: 
Till  grown  more  frugal  in  his  riper  days, 
He  paid  some  bards  with  port,  and  some  with  praise, 
To  some  a  dry  rehearsal  was  assigned, 
And  others,  harder  still,  he  paid  in  kind. 
Dryden  alone  (what  wonder?)  came  not  nigh, 
Dryden  alone  escaped  this  judging  eye: 
But  still  the  great  have  kindness  in  reserve, 
He  helped  to.bury  whom  he  helped  to  starve. 

Oh  let  me  live  my  own,  and  die  so  too! 
(To  live  and  die  is  all  I  have  to  do:) 
Maintain  a  poet's  dignity  and  ease, 
And  see  what  friends,  and  read  what  books  I  please: 
Above  a  patron,  tho'  I  condescend 
Sometimes  to  call  a  minister  my  friend. 
I  was  not  born  for  courts  or  great  affairs; 
I  pay  my  debts,  believe,  and  say  my  pray'rs; 
Can  sleep  without  a  poem  in  my  head, 
Nor  know,  if  Dennis  be  alive  or  dead. 

O  friend!  may  each  domestic  bliss  be  thine! 
Be  no  unpleasing  melancholy  mine: 
Me,  let  the  tender  office  long  engage, 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  reposing  age, 
With  lenient  arts  extend  a  mother's  breath, 
Make  languor  smile,  and  smooth  the  bed  of  death, 
Explore  the  thought,  explain  the  asking  eye, 
And  keep  a  while  one  parent  from  the  sky ! 
On  cares  like  these  if  length  of  days  attend, 
May  heaven,  to  bless  those  days,  preserve  my  friend, 
Preserve  him  social,  cheerful,  and  serene, 
And  just  as  rich  as  when  he  served  a  queen. 
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1709-1784. 


Den  Forandring,  som  efter  Dronning  Annas  Død  og  den  mislykkede 
stuartske  Eeisning  indtraadte  i  den  politiske  Situation  i  England,  kom  til 
indirekte  at  øve  sin  Virkning  ogsaa  paa  Literaturens  og  Forfatternes  Vilkaar. 
Ved  den  Del,  Torierne  havde  taget  i  Prætendentens  Sag,  vare  de  som  politisk 
Parti  lammede  for  lange  Tider,  og  Statsmyndigheden,  tidligere  delt  mellem 
Kronen  og  den  ene  eller  den  anden  af  de  parlamentariske  Faktioner,  gik  nu 
helt  over  til  et  Oligarki  af  Whiggerne,  som  under  de  to  første  Hannoveranere 
beherskede  Forholdene  uindskrænket.  Det  Hensyn,  som  de  rivaliserende 
Partier,  saalænge  intet  af  dem  var  overmægtigt,  havde  taget  til  Literaturen 
og  dens  Mænd,  mere  som  det  synes  af  Nødvendighed  end  af  virkelig 
Interesse,  faldt  under  disse  Omstændigheder  bort.  Sikkre  paa  sin  Majoritet 
i  Parlamentet,  nu  mere  end  nogensinde  det  altabsorberende  Midtpunkt,  og 
beherskende  denne  Majoritet  med  klingende  Mynt,  vendte  de  regjerende 
Familier  Literaturen  Ryggen,  saameget  mere  da  Administrationens  Chef, 
Robert  Walpole  (Premierminister  fra  1721 — 1 742) ,  personlig  var  uden  al 
Interesse  for  samme,  og  ganske  delte  Georg  den  Andens  Opfatning,  at  der 
ikke  var  nogen  Nytte  i  „bainting"  og  „boetry".  Denne  Ringeagt  for  literær 
og  videnskabelig  Fortjeneste,  naar  den  ikke  var  forbunden  med  høi  social 
Stilling  eller  støttet  af  et  anseet  politisk  Navn,  gik  i  Arv  til  de  Statsmænd, 
som  fulgte  efter  Walpole,  til  Brødrene  Pelham  og  til  William  Pitt,  baade 
Fader  og  Søn*),   og  dette  Forhold  er  i   det  Væsentlige  blevet  ved,   skjønt 


')  Skotlænderen  David  Hume,  den  berømte  Historiker,  kommer  ofte  tilbage  til  dette  For- 
hold. I  et  Brev,  skrevet  medens  han  var  TJnderstats sekretær  (1767;  hos  Udenrigsmini- 
steren i  Lord  Chathams  Administration,  siger  han  bl.  A. :  „If  a  man  have  the  misfortune 
in  London  to  attach  himself  to  letters ,  even  if  he  succeeds ,  I  know  not  with  whom  he 
is  to  live,  nor  how  he  is  to  pass  his  time  in  a  suitable  society.  The  little  Company 
there,  that  is  worth  conversing  with,  are  cold  and  unsociable,  or  are  warmed  only  by 
faction  and  cabal ;  so  that  a  man  who  plays  no  part  in  public  affairs  becomes  altogether 
insignificant ,  and  if  he  is  not  rich,  he  becomes  even  contemptible  ....  But  in  Paris  a 
man  that  distinguishes  himself  in  letters,  meets  immediately  with  regard  and  attention". 
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ofte  beklaget*).  løvrigt  kunde  heller  ikke  Walpole  eller  hans  Efterfølgere 
ganske  undvære  Forfatternes  Bistand,  men  den  Maade,  hvorpaa  de  be- 
nyttedes, som  blotte  leiede  Redskaber,  der  kastedes  bort,  naar  de  vare  brugte, 
bidrog  endmere  til  at  nedbryde  Agtelsen  for  dem,  ogsaa  for  de  Forfattere, 
som  vare  for  stolte  til  saaledes  at  nedværdige  sig**).  En  Mand,  sagde 
Johnson  om  denne  Tid,  behøvede  kun  at  skrive  for  at  blive  stillet  i  Klasse 
med  det  laveste  af  alle  menneskelige  Væsener,  en  Skribler  for  et  Parti. 

Saaledes  sank  det  professionelle  Forfatterskab,  da  Staten  og  de  høiere 
Stænder  unddrog  det  sin  Beskyttelse;  og  Middelklasserne  fulgte  de  Stores 
Exempel.  „Selv  Aldermænd  le",  siger  Goldsmith  paa  sin  lunefulde  Maade, 
„naar  de  se  en  Forfatter  nærme  sig,  og  tage  nu  Hævn  over  ham  for  de 
Vittigheder,  som  vare  gaaede  ud  over  deres  Forfædre: 

Etiam  victis  redit  in  præcordia  virtus, 
Vistoresque  cadunt". 

Forfatterne  vare  saaledes  ganske  overladte  til  Boghandlerne,  og  disse  vare 
hverken  mange  eller  lette  at  røre,  hvor  de  ikke  saa  sin  umiddelbare  Fordel. 
Hvorledes  under  disse  Omstændigheder  Forfatternes  Vilkaar  har  været  i 
Almindelighed,  kan  man  slutte  sig  til,  af  hvad  de  bedste  maatte  gjennemgaa, 
Mænd  som  Johnson  og  Goldsmith.  Begge  have  efterladt  Skildringer  heraf, 
Goldsmith  et  af  Humoren  mere  dæmpet  Billede  i  det  tyvende  Kapitel  af  sin 
Landsbypræst  i  Wakefield,  Johnson  et  mørkere  Billede  i  sin  Biografi  af 
Savage  ***).      Det   var    en    Kamp    fra    Dag    til    Dag    for    at    opholde    Livet. 


*)  S.  Lord  Mahon  (Stanhope),  History  of  England,  18de  Kap.,  og  J.  Forster,  Life  of  Gold- 
smith, med  Bulwer-Lyttons  Anmeldelse  af  dette  Værk  i  Edinb.  Review,  Juli  1848  (optrykt 
i  Lyttons  Prose  Works,  I,  85  fgg.). 
**)  „Parson  Scott,  Sandwich' s  chaplain,  was  now  busily  going  about  to  negotiate  for  writers; 
and  a  great  many  years  afterwards ,  when  he  was  a  rich  old  Doctor  of  Divinity,  related 
an  anecdote  which  was  to  iJlustrate  the  folly  of  men  who  are  ignorant  of  the  world,  and 
the  particular  and  egregious  folly  of  the  author  of  the  Traveller.  He  describes  himself 
applying  to  Goldsmith,  among  others,  to  induce  him  to  write  in  favour  of  the  administra- 
tion. „I  found  him",  he  said,  ,,in  a  miserable  set  of  chambers  in  the  Temple.  I  told 
him  my  authority;  T  told  him  that  I  was  empowered  to  pay  most  liberally  for  his  exer- 
tions;  and,  would  you  believe  it!  he  was  so  absurd  as  to  say,  'I  can  earn  as  much  as 
will  supply  my  wants  without  writing  for  any  party;  the  assistance  you  offer  is  therefore 
unnecessary  to  me'.  And  so  I  left  him",  added  the  Rev.  Dr.  Scott  indignantly,  „in  his 
garret".  Forster,  Life  of  Goldsmith,  II,  70—71.  —  Lord  Sandwich  skulde  ved  denne  Tid 
(1767)  indtræde  i  Chathams  Ministerium. 
***)  Richard  Savage  var  en  uægte  Søn  af  Grevinden  af  Macclesfield ,  som  gjorde  sin  egen 
Skjændsel  kundbar  for  at  opnaa  Skilsmisse  fra  sin  Mand,  hvorpaa  hun  indgik  et  nyt  Ægte- 
skab. Sønnen  blev  forstødt  af  den  unaturlige  Moder,  og  da  han  ved  et  Tilfælde  havde 
faaet  sin  Herkomst  at  vide,  reklamerede  han  forgjæves  sine  Rettigheder.  Savage  var 
ikke  uden  Talent  som  Digter;  blandt  hans  Arbeider  er  et,  The  Bastard,  med  „due  reve- 
rence"  tilegnet  hans  Moder,  hvori  han  skildrer  sit  ulykkelige  Liv: 

No  mother' s  care 

Shielded  my  infant  innocence  with  prayer; 

No  father's  guardian  hånd  my  youth  maintained, 

Called  forth  my  virtues,  or  from  vice  restrained. 
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Da  Johnson  havde  skrevet  sit  smukke  Digt  „London"  (1738),  som  vakte 
almindelig  Opmærksomhed,  var  han  i  en  saa  daarlig  Forfatning,  at  han  maatte 
spise  sin  Middagsmad  bag  et  Skjærmbræt  hos  Boghandleren  Cave,  ved  hvis 
Bord  Gjæsterne  vare  fulde  af  Ros  over  hans  Digt.  I  flere  Billetter  til  Cave 
fra  denne  Tid  underskriver  han  sig  impransus  (fastende):  og  endnu  Aaret 
efterat  han  var  bleven  færdig  med  sit  største  Værk,  den  engelske  Ordbog, 
blev  han  to  Gange  heftet  for  Gjæld.  Gjennem  saadanne  Trængsler  lykkedes 
det  Enkelte  at  arbeide  sig  frem  til  et  anseet  Navn  og  et  sorgfrit  Udkomme, 
men  den  store  Mængde  gik  til  Grunde.  Hvor  langt  Boghandlerne  kunde 
gaa,  viser  Boghandleren  Gårdeners  Kontrakt  med  Poeten  Kit  Smart:  denne 
havde  forpligtet  sig  til  kun  at  skrive  i  Gårdeners  Magasin  for  en  Tid  af 
99  Aar  imod  at  erholde  en  Sjettedel  af  Udbyttet.  Han  blev  engang  indsat 
i  et  Galehus;  Johnson,  som  haabede,  at  han  snart  vilde  faa  sin  Forstand 
igjen,  havde  med  sin  vante  Hjælpsomhed  mod  ulykkelige  Forfattere  i  flere 
Maaneder  skrevet  for  ham  i  Magasinet,  indtil  han  fik  Sammenhængen  at 
vide;  da  fik  jeg  min  Forstand  igjen,  sagde  Johnson,  og  skrev  ikke  mere 
(s.  ndfr.  Nr.  3);  den  ulykkelige  Smart  endte  i  Gjældsfængsel.  Boghandlerne 
realiserede  store  Formuer  i  denne  Tid;  de  vare  ikke  alle  som  Gårdener  eller 
den  næsten  lige  saa  berygtede  Griffiths,  hos  hvem  Goldsmith  arbeidede  for 
Kost  og  Logis;  men  i  det  Hele  viste  de  kun  ringe  Liberalitet  mod  dem, 
hvem  de  skyldte  sin  Velstand.  I  Løbet  af  Aarhundredets  sidste  Halvdel 
indtraadte  heri  nogen  Forandring,  væsentlig  ved  Johnsons  Fortjeneste :  ved  sit 
Exempel  gjorde  han  Forfatternavnet  agtet,  og  hævede  derigjennem  ogsaa 
Forfatternes  materielle  Vilkaar. 

Samuel  Johnson  blev  født  i  Lichfield  i  Staffordshire  (ikke  langt  fra 
Birmingham),  hvor  Faderen  drev  en  liden  Boghandel  Han  fik  en  god 
Undervisning  i  Byens  Skole,  og  blev  i  sit  nittende  Aar  (1728)  sendt  til 
Oxford,  som  han  dog  af  Mangel  paa  Midler  maatte  forlade  uden  at  tage 
nogen  Grad  Efter  sin  Tilbagekomst  (1731)  forsøgte  han  sig  først  en  kort 
Stund  som  Lærer,  gik  derpaa  til  Birmingham,  hvor  han  udførte  forskjelligt 
Negerarbeide  for  en  Boghandler  og  giftede  sig  med  en  Enke,  som  hverken 
var  ung  eller  smuk,  men  som  han  stedse  holdt  inderlig  af  og  oprigtig 
begræd,  da  hun  døde  (1752).  Han  vendte  nu  tilbage  til  Lichfield  og  op- 
rettede et  „academy"  eller  Kostskole,  men  der  meldte  sig  kun  tre  Elever, 
deriblandt  den  senere  saa  bekjendte  David  Garrick.  Akademiet  blev  opgivet, 
og  han  besluttede   at   gaa   til  London   og  der  forsøge  at  vinde  sit  Underhold 


Johnson  omgikkes  meget  Savage  i  den  første  Tid,  efterat  han  var  kommet  til  London,  og 
fortalte  ofte,  hvorledes  han  havde  tilbragt  mere  end  een  Nat  drivende  om  med  ham  i 
Londons  Gader,  uden  Mad  og  uden  Hus,  til  den  lyse  Morgen,  „in  the  course  of  their 
conversation  reforming  the  world,  dethroning  princes,  establishing  new  forms  of  govern- 
ment,  and  giving  laws  to  the  several  states  of  Europe;  till,  fatigued  at  length  with 
their  legislative  offi.ee,  they  began  to  feel  the  want  of  refreshment,  but  could  not  muster 
up  more  than  fourpence  halfpenny".  Mange,  deriblandt  Pope,  havde  til  forskjellige  Tider 
taget  sig  af  ham,  men  hans  Tilstand  var  haabløs.  Tilsidst  fik  hans  Venner  ham  sendt 
bort  fra  London  til  Wales.  Han  døde  i  Gjældsfængsel  i  Bristol  1743,  45  Aar  gammel. 
Moderen  levede  endnu,  da  Johnsons  Biografi  udkom. 
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-ved  sin  Pen.  Med  Manuskriptet  til  en  Tragedie  i  Lommen  og  fulgt  af 
"David  Garrick,  som  agtede  at  studere  til  Advokat,  drog  han  afsted  (1737). 

De  første  25  Aar  af  hans  Liv  i  London  var  en  haard  og  stadig  Kamp 
for  det  daglige  Brød.  Den  heldige  Debut  han  gjorde  med  sin  London,  en 
Efterligning  af  Juvenals  tredie  Satire,  skaffede  ham  en  vis  Anseelse  hos 
^Boghandlerne.  Han  arbeidede  i  de  første  Aar  mest  for  Boghandleren  Cave, 
~til  hvis  Ugeskrift  Gentleman's  Magazine")  han  leverede  Artikler  af  for- 
skjelligt  Indhold,  deriblandt  Referater  af  Parlamentsforhandlingerne**).  1744 
Tidkom  hans  Life  of  JSavage,  1749  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,  en  Efterligning 
af  Juvenals  tiende  Satire.  Tragedien  Jrene,  som  han  havde  medbragt  fra 
Lichfield,  blev  af  Garrick  bragt  til  Opførelse  i  samme  Aar,  men  gjorde 
ingen  Lykke'**).  I  1750 — 52  udgav  han  The  Bambier,  et  Ugeskrift  i 
Spectator-Stilen,  to  Gange  om  Ugen,  saa  godt  som  ganske  alene,  med  et 
Indhold  af  overveiende  alvorlig  Natur;  det  nød  megen  Anseelse  og  skaffede 
Johnson  Navnet  den  store  Moralist.  I  1758 — 60  leverede  han  en  Række 
Artikler  under  Titelen  The  Idler,  af  et  lettere  Indhold,  hvormed  den  lange 
og  brogede  Række  af  Spectator- Skrifterne  sluttede.  I  1759  skrev  han 
Masselas,  en  Fortælling  af  Indhold  og  Tendens  som  Vanity  of  Human 
"Wishes,  for  at  bestride  Udgifterne  ved  sin  Moders  Begravelse. 

Samtidig  med  disse  Arbeider  var  gaaet  et  andet  af  langt  større  og 
-varigere  Betydning,  hans  berømte  engelske  Ordbog.  Den  blev  paabegyndt  i 
1747   og   udkom   i   Mai    1755.      Med  alle   sine  Mangler  var  det  et  klassisk 


*)  Grundlagt  af  Cave  1731.  Det  var  det  første  Ugeskrift ,  som  bragte  korte  Meddelelser  af 
blandet  Indhold,  og  fandt  strax  en  Mængde  Efterlignere,  som  dog  alle  forsvandt  efter 
kortere  eller  længere  Tids  Forløb.  Gentleman's  Magazine  er  det  eneste  af  dem,  som 
endnu  bestaar,  „a  prosperous  Gentleman  in  the  most  select  company". 

*)  Det  var  endnu  dengang  strengelig  forbudt  at  meddele  Parlamentsf orhandlingerne ,  da 
Parlamentet  betragtede  dette  som  et  Brud  paa  sine  Privilegier.  Cave  offentliggjorde 
derfor  Referaterne  som  „Debates  in  the  Senate  of  Great  Lilliput".  Johnson  skrev  dem 
efter  Notitser,  som  han  fik  sig  meddelt;  selv  havde  han,  sagde  han,  kun  een  Gang  været 
i  Underhuset.  Man  ser  strax  af  Stilen,  at  disse  Taler  helt  og  holdent  ere  Johnsons;  han 
standsede  ogsaa  med  dette  Forfatterskab,  saasnart  han  opdagede,  at  Publikum  tog  Refe- 
raterne for  ægte,  og  hans  Biograf  Boswell  fortæller,  at  han  kort  før  sin  Død  meget  be- 
klagede, at  han  havde  været  Forfatter  af  „fictions  which  passed  for  realities".  Da  man 
engang  berømmede  ham,  fordi  han  havde  skiftet  Ros  og  Dadel  saa  ligelig  for  begge  Par- 
tier, sagde  han:  ,,That  is  not  quite  true:  I  saved  appearances  tolerably  well;  but  I  took 
care  that  the  Whig  dogs  should  not  have  the  best  of  it".  —  Det  var  først  omkring  1770, 
under  den  stærke  Bevægelse,  som  Striden  med  de  amerikanske  Kolonier  fremkaldte  i  Ge- 
mytterne, at  Parlamentet  maatte  bøie  sig  for  den  offentlige  Menings  Tryk  og  faktisk 
opgive  sit  Privilegium  paa  Forhandlingernes  Hemmeligholdelse;  efter  denne  Tid  blev  det 
Praxis  at  ignorere  Offentliggjorelsen.  Men  ethvertsomhelst  Medlem  har  fremdeles  Ret  til 
naarsomhelst  at  forlange  Huset  ryddet  for  „Fremmede  ',  derigjennem  ogsaa  for  Referenter, 
og  denne  Ret  benyttes  af  og  til;  det  skede  saaledes  under  et  stormende  Mode  Vaaren 
1872  (i  Anledning  af  en  Motion  af  Republikaneren  Sir  Charles  Dilke  om  at  indskrænke 
Dronningens  Civilliste). 

f¥)  Johnson  satiriserede  selv  over  Stykker,  „where  declamation  roars  and  passion  sleeps"; 
men  til  denne  Klasse  hørte  netop  Irene,  hvad  han  selv  bagefter  erkjendte.  Da  hans 
Tragedie  engang  blev  læst  høit,  forlod  han  Værelset,  sigende,  han  havde  ikke  troet,  den 
var  saa  slet. 
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Værk,  hvis  Betydning  bedst  kan  vurderes  deraf,  at  den  engelske  Lexikograf5r 
efter  over  hundrede  Aars  Forløb,  endnu  staar  der,  hvor  Johnson  efterlod 
den.  Akademiet  Della  Crusca  i  Florents  ydede  Forfatteren  den  høieste  Ros, 
da  det  erklærede  det  for  umuligt,  at  et  saadant  Værk  kunde  være  udført  i 
saa  kort  en  Tid  af  en  enkelt  Mand.  Johnson  havde  overtaget  dette  Arbeide 
efter  Opfordring  af  en  Forening  af  de  fornemste  londonske  Boghandlere; 
Ordbogen  skulde  være  færdig  i  Løbet  af  tre  Aar,  og  Forfatteren  have  et 
Honorar  af  1575  £.  Johnson  brugte  næsten  otte  Aar;  af  Honoraret,  som 
ikke  blev  forhøiet,  maa  en  stor  Del  være  gaaet  med  til  hans  sex  Amanuenser 
og  Anskaffelse  af  de  nødvendige  Bøger. 

Til  Forstaaelse  af  det  nedenfor  indtagne  Brev  til  Lord  Chesterfield  er 
at  bemærke,  at  Johnson  i  1747,  efterat  han  allerede  havde  arbeidet  et  Aar 
paa  Ordbogen,  offentliggjorde  en  Prospektus  over  Arbeidets  Plan,  og  dedi- 
cerede denne  til  Lord  Chesterfield,  dengang  Statssekretær.  Dette  laa  nær; 
thi  Lord  Chesterfield  var  med  Rette  anseet  ikke  blot  som  den  slebne 
Verdensmand,  men  ogsaa  som  en  smagfuld  Kunstdommer  og  udmærket 
Parlamentstaler.  Han  modtog  med  Fornøielse  Johnsons  Kompliment  og 
kvitterede  for  den,  som  Macaulay  udtrykker  det,  med  et  Par  Guineer,  men 
lod  sin  Tjener  nægte  sig  hjemme  de  Gange,  Johnson  bankede  paa  hans 
Dør.  Da  Ordbogens  Udgivelse  forestod,  læstes  i  Slutningen  af  1754  to  Op- 
satser i  Tidsskriftet  The  World,  som  i  varme  Udtryk  henledede  Publikums 
Opmærksomhed  paa  det  vigtige  Værk.  Alle  vidste,  at  de  vare  skrevne  af 
Lord  Chesterfield ,  som  udentvivl  mente  det  vel.  Men  Jobnson  fandt  denne 
sildige  Anerkjendelse  lidet  værd,  og  skrev  det  berømte  Brev  til  Lorden.  Da 
han  havde  læst  de  omtalte  Artikler,  yttrede  han  til  Garrick:  rI  have  sailed 
a  long  and  painful  voyage  round  the  world  of  the  English  language,  and 
does  he  now  send  out  two  cock-boats  to  tow  me  into  harbour"  ? 

I  1762  modtog  Johnson  gjennem  Toryministeren  Lord  Bute  en  Stats- 
pension  paa  300  £  som  Anerkjendelse  for  sine  literære  Fortjenester.  Han 
var  nu  fri  for  Næringssorger  og  kunde  føre  et  meget  komfortabelt  Liv. 
Hans  vigtigste  Arbeide  efter  denne  Tid  er  Lives  of  Eminent  English  Poets 
(1779  —  81),  en  Række  Biografier  til  en  Samling  af  engelske  Digtere,  som 
londonske  Boghandlere  havde  forenet  sig  om  at  udgive.  En  kritisk  Udgave, 
som  han  besørgede  af  Shakspeare,  var  udkommen  i  1765.  I  1773  foretog 
han  i  Boswells  Selskab  en  Reise  til  Skotland  og  Øerne  paa  den  skotske 
Vestkyst,  hvilken  han  beskrev  i  sin  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland. 

De  sidste  tyve  Aar  af  Johnsons  Liv  vare  væsentlig  optagne  af  selskabeligt 
Samkvem  og  Underholdning  med  Tidens  literære  og  kunstneriske  Berømt- 
heder. Det  mundtlige  Ordskifte  var  hans  høieste  Lyst,  og  heri  udfoldede 
hans  Egenskaber  sig  bedst.  Han  stiftede  i  1763  sin  bekjendte  Klub,  The 
Club,  undertiden  ogsaa  kaldet  Johnsons  Klub  eller  den  literære  Klub,  hvilken 
endnu  bestaar  under  det  oprindelige  Navn,  uden  noget  bestemt  Formaal,  som 
et  Samlingspunkt  for  fremragende  Mænd.  Blandt  Stifterne  vare,  foruden 
Johnson  selv,  Goldsmith,  Burke  og  Maleren  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  I  1765 
gjorde  han  Bekjendtskab    med    den    fortræffelige  Familie   Thrale,    hvis   Hus 
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efterhaanden  blev  hans  egentlige  Hjem.  Samtidig  vedblev  ban  i  sin  Bolig  i 
Fleet  Street  at  underholde  en  liden  Kreds  af  hjælpeløse  "Væsener,  som  uden 
hans  Godhed  vilde  været  aldeles  forladte. 

Den  Anseelse,  Johnsons  Skrifter  nøde  hos  Samtiden  og  den  nærmeste 
Eftertid,  har  tabt  sig,  men  Forfatteren  er  ligesaa  anseet  og  vel  kjendt,  som 
han  var  i  levende  Live.  Dette  eiendommelige  Forhold  hidrører  fra  den 
Omstændighed,  at  han  i  James  Boswell  har  fundet  en  saa  uforlignelig 
Biograf.  Boswell,  en  ung  skotsk  Advokat,  bemærket  ved  sin  Orm  for  at 
stifte  notable  Bekjendtskaber,  blev  i  1763  indført  til  Johnson  og  besluttede 
fra  det  Øieblik  at  hellige  ham  sin  udelte  Opmærksomhed.  Naar  Retsferierne 
kom,  ilede  han  til  London,  færdedes  sent  og  tidlig  om  Johnson  og  optegnede 
utrætteligt,  alt  hvad  han  hørte  ham  yttre  i  de  tyve  sidste  Aar  af  hans  Liv. 
I  denne  Skildring  staar  Manden  levende  for  os  med  alle  sine  Synderlig- 
heder, sine  Svagheder  og  Fordomme,  men  tillige  med  sine  store  Dyder:  sin 
massive  sunde  Forstand,  sit  'moralske  Mod,  sit  Vid,  sin  Styrke  og  Slag- 
færdighed i  Samtalen,  Egenskaber,  der  lige  saa  meget  som  hans  Skrifter 
gjorde  ham  til  Midtpunktet  i  Datidens  literære  Samfund.  Han  indtog  her 
saa  ubestridt  den  første  Plads  som  ingen  før  eller  efter  ham;  hans  Yttringer 
vare  ligesaa  mange  Dekreter.  Men  hans  Virksomhed  strakte  sig  langt  ud- 
over den  snævre  literære  Kreds,  til  hele  det  engelske  Samfund.  Den  gik 
afgjort  i  Retningen  af  den  bestaaende  Ordens  Bevarelse  i  Statens  og 
Kirkens  Forfatning,  og  det  tilskrives  for  en  stor  Del  hans  Indflydelse,  at  de 
revolutionære  Ideer  i  England  aldrig  fik  det  Herredømme  over  Gemytterne 
som  i  det  franske  Samfund. 

Johnsons  Stil  er  aldeles  eiendoramelig;  den  har  faaet  et  eget  Navn: 
Johnsonese.  Den  er,  især  i  hans  tidligere  Skrifter,  stærkt  latiniseret  og  har 
en  langsom,  pompøs  Gang:  Sætningerne  balancere  hinanden  med  rythmisk 
Regelmæssighed,  helst  i  Antithesens  Form.  Den  var  længe  det  ufravigelige 
Mønster,  som  alle  eller  næsten  alle  fulgte,  fra  den  alvorlige  Moralist  til  den 
lette  Novelleforfatter;  selv  Agronomen,  som  skrev  om  Turnips,  bevægede 
sig  i  Johnsons  afmaalte  Perioder.  Hans  Skrifter  fra  den  senere  Tid  ere 
meget  bedre;  Sproget  i  Johnsons  Lives  of  the  Poets  er  langtfra  saa  latiniseret 
som  f.  Ex.  i  en  Leder  i  det  nuværende  Times.  Han  var  selv  opmærksom 
paa  sine  Feil  og  stræbte  at  forbedre  sig:  „If  Robertson's  style  be  faulty", 
sagde  han  til  Boswell,  „he  owes  it  to  me:  that  is,  having  too  many  words, 
and  those  too  big  ones".  I  Samtalen,  det  Element,  hvori  han  ret  følte  sig 
hjemme,  var  ogsaa  hans  Stil  bedst:  let,  simpel,  naturlig. 

Johnson  døde  den  13de  December  1784  og  blev  begravet  i  Westminster 
Abbedi.  En  sort  Marmortavle  med  Navn,  Fødsels-  og  Dødsaar  viser  Stedet, 
hvor  han  blev  lagt. 


i.     FROM  THE  PREFACE  TO  THE  ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 

i.    Orthography. 

In  adjusting  the  Orthography,  which  has  been  to  this 
time  unsettled  and  fortuitous,  I  found  it  necessary  to  distin- 
guish  those  irregularities  that  are  inherent  in  our  tongue,  and 
perhaps  coeval  with  it,  from  others  which  the  ignorance  or 
negligence  of  later  writers  has  produced.  Every  language 
has  its  anomalies,  which,  though  inconvenient ,  and  in  them- 
selves once  unnecessary,  must  be  tolerated  among  the  imper- 
fections  of  human  things,  and  which  require  only  to  be  re- 
gistered,  that  they  may  not  be  increased,  and  ascertained, 
that  they  may  not  be  confounded:  but  every  language  has 
likewise  its  improprieties  and  absurdities,  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  lexicographer  to  correct  or  proscribe. 

In  this  part  of  the  work,  where  caprice  has  long  wantoned 
without  control,  and  vanity  sought  praise  by  petty  reforma- 
tion, I  have  endeavoured  to  proceed  with  a  scholar's  reve- 
rence  for  antiquity,  and  a  grammarian's  regard  to  the  genius 
of  our  tongue.  I  have  attempted  few  alterations,  and  among 
those  few,  perhaps  the  greater  part  is  from  the  modern  to 
the  ancient  practice;  and  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  re- 
commend  to  those,  whose  thoughts  have  been  perhaps  em- 
ployed  too  anxiously  on  verbal  singularities,  not  to  disturb, 
upon  narrow  views,  or  for  minute  propriety,  the  orthography 
of  their  fathers.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  for  the  law  to  be 
known,  is  of  more  importance  than  to  be  right.  »Change«, 
says  Hooker,  »is  not  made  without  inconvenience,  even  from 
worse  to  better«.  There  is  in  constancy  and  stability  a  general 
and  lasting  advantage,  which  will  always  overbalance  the 
slow  improvements  of  gradual  correction.  Much  less  ought 
our  written  language  to  comply  with  the  corruptions  of  oral 
utterance,  or  copy  that  which  every  variation  of  time  or 
place  makes  dirTerent  from  itself,    and  imitate  those  changes, 
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which  will  again  be  changed,  while  imitation  is  employed  in 
observing  them. 

This  recommendation  of  steadiness  and  uniformity  does 
not  proceed  from  an  opinion,  that  particular  combinations  of 
letters  have  much  influence  on  human  happiness;  or  that 
truth  may  not  be  successfully  taught  by  modes  of  spelling 
fanciful  and  erroneous :  I  am  not  yet  so  lost  in  lexicography, 
as  to  forget  that  words  are  the  daughters  of  earth,  and  that 
things  are  the  sons  of  heaven.  Language  is  only  the  instru- 
ment of  science,  and  words  are  but  the  signs  of  ideas :  I  wish, 
however,  that  the  instrument  might  be  less  apt  to  decay,  and 
that  signs  might  be  permanent,  like  the  things  which  they 
denote. 

2.    Etymology. 

The  two  languages  from  which  our  primitives  have  been 
derived  are  the  Roman  and  Teutonic.  under  the  Roman  I 
comprehend  the  French  and  provincial  tongues;  and  under 
the  Teutonic  range  the  Saxon,  German,  and  all  their  kindred 
dialects.  Most  of  our  polysyllables  are  Roman,  and  our 
words  of  one  syllable  are  very  often  Teutonic. 

For  the  Teutonic  etymologies  I  am  commonly  indebted 
to  Junius  and  Skinner,  the  only  names  which  I  have  forborn 
to  quote,  when  I  copied  their  books;  not  that  I  might  ap- 
propriate  their  labours  or  usurp  their  honours,  but  that  I 
might  spare  a  perpetual  repetition  by  one  general  acknowledg- 
ment.  Of  these,  whom  I  ought  not  to  mention  but  with  the 
reverence  due  to  instructors  and  benefactors,  Junius  appears 
to  have  excelled  in  extent  of  learning,  and  Skinner  in  recti- 
tude  of  understanding.  —  Skinner  is  often  ignorant,  but  never 
ridiculous:  Junius  is  always  full  of  knowledge,  but  his  variety 
distracts  his  judgment,  and  his  learning  is  very  frequently 
disgraced  by  his  absurdities. 

The  votaries  of  the  northern  muses  will  not  perhaps 
easily  restrain  their  indignation,  when  they  find  the  name  of 
Junius  thus  degraded  by  a  disadvantageous  comparison;  but 
whatever  reverence  is  due  to  his  diligence,  or  his  attainments, 
it  can  be  no  criminal  degree  of  censoriousness  to  charge  that 
etymologist  with  want  of  judgment,  who  can  seriously  derive 
dream  from  drama,  because  life  is  a  drama,  and  a  drama 
is  a  dream;  and  who  declares  with  a  tone  of  defiance,  that 
no  man  can  fail  to  derive  moan  from  fiovog,  monos,  single  or 
solitary,  who  considers  that  grief  naturally  loves  to  be  alone. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  northern  literature  is  so  scanty, 
that   of  words  undoubtedly  Teutonic,    the   original   is   not  al- 
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ways  to  be  found  in  any  ancient  language;  and  I  have  there- 
fore  inserted  Dutch  or  German  substitutes,  which  I  consider 
not  as  radical,  but  parallel,  not  as  the  parents,  but  sisters  of 
the  English. 

The  words  which  are  represented  as  thus  related  by 
descent  or  cognation,  do  not  always  agree  in  sense;  for  it  is 
incident  to  words,  as  to  their  authors,  to  degenerate  from 
their  ancestors,  and  to  change  their  manners  when  they 
change  their  country.  It  is  sufficient,  in  etymological  enqui- 
ries,  if  the  senses  of  kindred  words  be  found  such  as  may 
easily  pass  into  each  other,  or  such  as  may  both  be  referred 
to  one  general  idea. 

j.    C  hanges  of  Speech. 

Of  the  event  of  this  work,  for  which,  having  laboured 
it  with  so  much  application,  I  cannot  but  have  some  degree 
of  parental  fondness,  it  is  natural  to  form  conjectures.  Those 
who  have  been  persuaded  to  think  well  of  my  design,  will 
require  that  it  snould  fix  our  language,  and  put  a  stop  to 
those  alterations  which  time  and  chance  have  hitherto  been 
surlered  to  make  in  it  without  opposition.  With  this  conse- 
quence  I  will  confess  that  I  flattered  myself  for  a  while;  but 
now  begin  to  fear  that  I  have  indulged  expectation  which 
neither  reason  nor  experience  can  justify.  When  we  see  men 
grow  old  and  die  at  a  certain  time  one  after  another,  from 
century  to  century,  we  laugh  at  the  elixir  that  promises  to 
prolong  life  to  a  thousand  years;  and  with  equal  justice  may 
the  lexicographer  be  derided,  who  being  able  to  produce  no 
example  of  a  nation  that  has  preserved  their  words  and 
phrases  from  mutability,  shall  imagine  that  his  dictionary  can 
embalm  his  language,  and  secure  it  from  corruption  and 
decay,  that  it  is  in  his  power  to  change  sublunary  nature, 
and  clear  the  world  at  once  from  folly,  vanity,  and  arTectation. 

Total  and  sudden  transformations  of  a  language  seldom 
happen;  conquests  and  migrations  are  now  very  rare:  but 
there  are  other  causes  of  change,  which,  though  slow  in  their 
operation,  and  invisible  in  their  progress,  are  perhaps  as  much 
superiour  to  human  resistance,  as  the  revolutions  of  the  sky, 
or  intumescence  of  the  tide.  Commerce,  however  necessary, 
however  lucrative,  as  it  depraves  the  manners,  corrupts  the 
language;  they  that  have  frequent  intercourse  with  strangers, 
to  whom  they  endeavour  to  accomodate  themselves,  must  in 
time  learn  a  mingled  dialect,  like  the  jargon  which  serves 
the  traffickers  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian  coasts.    This 
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will  not  always  be  confined  to  the  exchange,  the  warehouse, 
or  the  port,  but  will  be  communicated  by  degrees  to  other 
ranks  of  the  people,  and  be  at  last  incorporated  with  the 
current  speech. 

There  are  likewise  internal  causes  equally  forcible.  The 
language  most  likely  to  continue  long  without  alteration, 
would  be  that  of  a  nation  raised  a  little,  and  but  a  little, 
above  barbarity,  secluded  from  strangers,  and  totally  em- 
ployed  in  procuring  the  conveniences  of  life;  either  without 
books,  or,  like  some  of  the  Mahometan  countries,  with  very 
few:  men  thus  busied  and  unlearned,  having  only  such  words 
as  common  use  requires,  would  perhaps  long  continue  to  ex- 
press  the  same  notions  by  the  same  signs.  But  no  such 
constancy  can  be  expected  in  a  people  polished  by  arts,  and 
classed  by  subordination,  where  one  part  of  the  community 
is  sustained  and  accommodated  by  the  labour  of  the  other. 
Those  who  have  much  leisure  to  think,  will  always  be  en- 
larging  the  stock  of  ideas;  and  every  increase  of  knowledge, 
whether  real  or  fancied,  will  produce  new  words,  or  combina- 
tions  of  words.  When  the  mind  is  unchained  from  necessity, 
it  will  range  after  convenience;  when  it  is  left  at  large  in 
the  fieids  of  speculation,  it  will  shift  opinions;  as  any  custom 
is  disused,  the  words  that  expressed  it  must  perish  with  it; 
as  any  opinion  grows  popular,  it  will  innovate  speech  in  the 
same  proportion  as  it  alters  practice. 

As  by  the  cultivation  of  various  sciences,  a  language  is 
amplined,  it  will  be  more  furnished  with  words  deflected  from 
their  original  sense;  the  geometrician  will  talk  of  a  courtier's 
zenith,  or  the  eccentric  virtue  of  a  wild  hero,  and  the  phy- 
sician  of  sanguine  expectations  and  phlegmatic  delays.  Co- 
piousness  of  speech  will  give  opportunities  to  capricious  choice, 
by  which  some  words  will  be  preferred,  and  others  degraded; 
vicissitudes  of  fashion  will  enforce  the  use  of  the  new,  or 
extend  the  signification  of  known  terms.  The  tropes  of 
poetry  will  make  hourly  encroachments,  and  the  metaphorical 
will  beome  the  current  sense:  pronunciation  will  be  varied  by 
levity  or  ignorance,  and  the  pen  must  at  length  comply  with 
the  tongue;  illiterate  writers  will,  at  one  time  or  other,  by 
public  infatuation,  rise  into  renown,  who,  not  knowing  the 
original  import  of  words,  will  use  them  with  colloquial  licen- 
tiousness,  confound  distinction,  and  forget  propriety.  As  po- 
liteness  increases,  some  expressions  will  be  considered  as  too 
gross  and  vulgar  for  the  delicate,  others  as  too  formal  and 
ceremonious  for  the  gay  and  airy;  new  phrases  are  therefore 
adopted,  which  must,  for  the  same  reasons,  be  in  time  dis- 
missed. 
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There  is  another  cause  of  alteration  more  prevalent  tharr 
any  other,  which  yet  in  the  present  state  of  the  world  cannot 
be  obviated.  A  mixture  of  two  languages  will  produce  a 
third  distinct  from  both,  and  they  will  always  be  mixed, 
where  the  chief  part  of  education,  and  the  most  conspicuous 
accomplishment,  is  skill  in  ancient  or  in  foreign  tongues.  He 
that  has  long  cultivated  another  language,  will  find  its  words 
and  combinations  crowd  upon  his  memory;  and  haste  and 
negligence,  refinement  and  affectation,  will  obtrude  borrowed 
terms  and  exotic  expressions. 

The  great  pest  of  speech  is  frequency  of  translation.  No 
book  was  ever  turned  from  one  language  into  another,  without 
imparting  something  of  its  native  idiom;  this  is  the  most 
mischievous  and  comprehensive  innovation;  single  words  may 
enter  by  thousands,  and  the  fabric  of  the  tongue  continue 
the  same;  but  new  phraseology  changes  much  at  once;  it 
alters  not  the  single  stones  of  the  building,  but  the  order  of 
the  columns.  If  an  academy  should  be  established  for  the 
cultivation  of  our  style,  which  I,  who  can  never  wish  to  see 
dependance  multiplied,  hope  the  spirit  of  English  liberty  will 
hinder  or  destroy,  let  them,  instead  of  compiling  grammars 
and  dictionaries ,  endeavour,  with  all  their  influence,  to  stop 
the  licence  of  translators,  whose  idleness  and  ignorance,  if  it 
be  suffered  to  proceed,  will  reduce  us  to  babble  a  dialect  of 
France. 

If  the  changes  that  we  fear  be  thus  irresistible ,  what 
remains  but  to  acquiesce  with  silence,  as  in  the  other  insur- 
mountable  distresses  of  humanity?  It  remains  that  we  retard 
what  we  cannot  repel,  that  we  palliate  what  we  cannot  cure. 
Life  may  be  lengthened  by  care,  though  death  cannot  be 
ultimately  defeated:  tongues  like  governments,  have  a  natural 
tendency  to  degeneration;  we  have  long  preserved  our  con- 
stitution,  let  us  make  some  struggles  for  our  language. 

2.     TO  THE  EARL  OF  CHESTERFIELD. 

February  7,   175 5- 

MY  LORD  —  I  have  lately  been  informed,  by  the 
proprietor  of  The  World,  that  two  papers,  in  which  my  Dic- 
tionary  is  recommended  to  the  public,  were  written  by  your 
lordship.  To  be  so  distinguished  is  an  honour,  which,  being 
very  little  accustomed  to  favours  from  the  great,  I  know  not 
well  how  to  receive,  or  in  what  terms  to  acknowledge. 

When,  upon  some  slight  encouragement,  I  first  visited 
your  lordship,  I  was  overpowered,   like  the  rest  of  mankind> 
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by  the  enchantment  of  your  address,  and  could  not  forbear 
to  wish  that  I  might  boast  myself  le  vainqueur  du  vainqueur 
de  la  terre,  —  that  I  might  obtain  that  regard  for  which  I 
saw  the  world  contending;  but  I  found  my  attendance  so 
little  encouraged,  that  neither  pride  nor  modesty  would  suffer 
me  to  continue  it.  When  once  I  had  addressed  your  lordship 
in  public,  I  had  exhausted  all  the  art  of  pleasing  which  a 
retired  and  uncourtly  scholar  can  possess.  I  had  done  all 
that  I  could;  and  no  man  is  well  pleased  to  have  his  all 
neglected,  be  it  ever  so  little. 

Seven  years,  my  lord,  have  now  passed,  since  I  waited 
in  your  outward  rooms,  or  was  repulsed  from  your  door; 
during  which  time  I  have  been  pushing  on  my  work  through 
difficulties,  of  which  it  is  useless  to  complain,  and  have 
brought  it,  at  last,  to  the  verge  of  publication,  without  one 
aet  of  assistance,  one  word  of  encouragement,  or  one  smile 
of  favour.  Such  treatment  I  did  not  expect,  for  I  never  had 
a  patron  before. 

The  shepherd  in  Virgil  grew  at  last  acquainted  with 
Love,  and  found  him  a  native  of  the  rocks. 

Is  not  a  patron,  my  lord,  one  who  looks  with  unconcern 
on  a  man  struggling  for  life  in  the  water,  and,  when  he  has 
reached  the  ground,  encumbers  him  with  help?  The  notice 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to  take  of  my  labours,  had  it 
been  early,  had  been  kind;  but  it  has  been  delayed  till  I 
am  indifferent,  and  cannot  enjoy  it;  till  I  am  solitary,  and 
cannot  impart  it;  till  I  am  known,  and  do  not  want  it. 
I  hope  it  is  no  very  cynical  asperity,  not  to  confess  obliga- 
tions when  no  benefit  has  been  received,  or  to  be  unwilling 
that  the  public  should  consider  me  as  owing  that  to  a  pa- 
tron, which  Providence  has  enabled  me  to  do  for  myself. 

Having  carried  on  my  work  thus  far  with  so  little  obliga- 
tion to  any  favourer  of  learning,  I  shall  not  be  disappointed 
though  I  should  conclude  it,  if  less  be  possible,  with  less; 
for  I  have  long  been  wakened  from  that  dream  of  hope,  in 
which  I  once  boasted  myself  with  so  much  exultation.  My 
lord,  your  lordship's  most  humble,  most  obedient  servant, 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 
3.     SAYINGS  OF  SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

(From  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson.) 

i.  On  Monday,  the  i6th  of  May  [1763],  when  I  [Boswell] 
was  sitting  in  Mr.  Davies's  back  parlour,  Johnson  unexpectedly 
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came  into  the  shop.  Mr.  Davies  mentioned  my  name,  and 
respectfully  introduced  me  to  him.  I  was  much  agitated; 
and  recollecting  his  prejudice  against  the  Scotch,  of  which  I 
had  heard  much,  I  said  to  Davies,  »Don't  tell  where  I  come 
from«.  »From  Scotland«,  cried  Davies,  roguishly.  »Mr. 
Johnson«,  said  I,  »I  do  indeed  come  from  Scotland,  but  I 
cannot  help  it«.  This  speech  was  somewhat  unlucky;  for 
with  that  quickness  of  wit  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable, 
he  seized  the  expression  »came  from  Scotland«,  which  I  used 
in  the  sense  of  being  of  that  country:  and,  as  if  I  had  said 
that  I  had  come  away  from  it,  or  left  it;  retorted,  »That, 
Sir,  I  find,  is  what  a  very  great  many  of  your  countrymen 
cannot  help«.  This  stroke  stunned  me  a  good,  deal;  and 
when  we  had  sat  down,  I  felt  myself  not  a  little  embarassed, 
and  apprehensive  of  what  might  come  next.  He  then  ad- 
dressed  himself  to  Davies:  »What  do  you  think  of  Garrick? 
He  has  refused  me  an  order  for  the  play  for  Miss  Williams, 
because  he  knows  the  house  will  be  full,  and  that  an  order 
would  be  worth  three  shillings«.  Eager  to  take  any  opening 
to  get  into  conversation  with  him,  I  ventured  to  say,  »O,  Sir, 
I  cannot  think  Mr.  Garrick  would  grudge  such  a  trifle  to 
you«.  »Sir«,  said  he,  with  a  stern  look,  »I  have  known 
David  Garrick  longer  than  you  have  done,  and  I  know  no 
right  you  have  to  talk  to  me  on  the  subject.« 

2.  Dr.  Johnson  and  I  [Boswell]  took  a  sculler  at  the  Temple 
Stairs,  and  set  out  for  Greenwich.  I  asked  him  if  he  really 
thought  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  an 
essential  requisite  to  a  good  education.  Johnson.  »Most 
certainly,  Sir;  for  those  who  know  them  have  a  very  great 
advantage  over  those  who  do  not.  Nay,  Sir,  it  is  wonderful 
what  a  difference  learning  makes  upon  people  even  in  the 
common  intercourse  of  life,  which  does  not  appear  to  be 
much  connected  with  it«.  »And  yet«,  said  I,  »people  go 
through  the  world  very  well,  and  carry  on  the  business  of 
life  to  good  advantage,  without  learning«.  Johnson.  »Why, 
Sir,  that  may  be  true  in  cases  where  learning  cannot  possibly 
be  of  any  use;  for  instance,  this  boy  rows  us  as  well  without 
learning  as  if  he  could  sing  the  song  of  Orpheus  to  the  Ar- 
gonauts,  who  were  the  first  sailors«.  He  then  cailed  to  the 
boy,  »What  would  you  give,  my  lad,  to  know  about  the 
Argonauts?«  »Sir«,  said  the  boy,  »I  would  give  what  I 
have*.  Johnson  was  much  pleased  with  his  answer,  and  we 
gave  him  a  double  fare.  Dr.  Johnson  then  turning  to  me, 
»Sir«,  said  he,  »a  desire  of  knowledge  is  the  natural  feeling 
of  mankind;  and  every  human  being,  whose  mind  is  not  de- 
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b>auched,    will    be    willing    to  give   all   that  he  has,    to    get 
knowledge«. 

3.  »Sir,  I  would  no  more  deprive  a  nobleman  of  his  respect 
than  of  his  money.  I  consider  myself  as  acting  a  part  in  the 
great  system  of  society,  and  I  do  to  others  as  I  would  have 
them  to  do  to  me.  I  would  behave  to  a  nobleman  as  I 
should  expect  he  would  behave  to  me,  were  I  a  nobleman 
and  he  Sam  Johnson.  Sir,  there  is  one  Mrs.  Macauley  in 
this  town,  a  great  republican.  One  day,  when  I  was  at  her 
house,  I  put  on  a  very  grave  countenance,  and  said  to  her, 
'Madam,  I  am  now  become  a  convert  to  your  way  of  think- 
ing.  I  am  convinced  that  all  mankind  are  upon  an  equal 
footing;  and  to  give  you  an  unquestionable  proof,  Madam, 
that  I  am  in  earnest,  here  is  a  very  sensible,  civil,  well- 
behaved  fellow-citizen ,  your  footman;  I  desire  that  he  may 
be  allowed  to  sit  down  and  dine  with  us'.  She  has  never 
liked  me  since.  Sir,  your  levellers  wish  to  level  down  as  far 
as  themselves;  but  they  cannot  bear  levelling  up  to  them- 
selves. They  would  all  have  some  people  under  them;  why 
not  then  have  some  people  above  them?« 

4.  An  animated  debate  took  place  whether  Martinelli  should 
continue  his  History  of  England  to  the  present  day.  — 
Goldsmith.  »To  be  sure  he  should«.  —  Johnson.  »No,  Sir, 
he  would  give  great  offence.  He  would  have  to  tell  of  al- 
most  all  the  living  great  what  they  do  not  wish  told«.  — 
Goldsmith.  »It  may,  perhaps,  be  necessary  for  a  native  to 
be  more  cautious;  but  a  foreigner,  who  comes  among  us 
without  prejudice,  may  be  considered  as  holding  the  place 
of  a  judge,  and  may  speak  his  mind  freely«.  —  Johnson. 
»Sir,  a  foreigner,  when  he  sends  a  work  from  the  press, 
ought  to  be  on  his  guard  against  catching  the  error  and 
mistaken  enthusiasm  of  the  people  among  whom  he  happens 
to  be«.  —  Goldsmith.  »Sir,  he  wants  only  to  sell  his  history, 
and  to  tell  truth:  one  an  honest,  the  other  a  laudable  mo- 
tive«.  —  Johnson.  »Sir,  they  are  both  laudable  motives.  It 
is  laudable  in  a  man  to  wish  to  live  by  his  labours;  but  he 
should  write  so  as  he  may  live  by  them,  not  so  as  he  may  be 
knocked  on  the  head.  I  would  advise  him  to  be  at  Caiais 
before  he  publishes  his  history  of  the  present  age.  A  for- 
eigner who  attaches  himself  to  any  political  party  in  this 
country  is  in  the  worst  state  that  can  be  imagined;  he  is 
looked  upon  as  a  mere  intermeddler.  A  native  may  do  it 
from  interest«.  —  Boswell.  »Or  principle«.  —  Goldsmith. 
»There  are  people  who  tell  a  hundred  politicai  lies  every 
day,   and   are   not  hurt  by   it.      Surely,   then,    one  may  tell 
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truth  with  safety«.  —  Johnson.  »Why,  Sir,  in  the  flrst  place, 
he  who  tells  a  hundred  lies  has  disarmed  the  force  of  his 
lies.  But,  besid  es,  a  man  had  rather  have  a  hundred  lies 
told  of  him  than  one  truth  which  he  does  not  wish  should 
be  told«.  —  Goldsmith.  »For  my  part,  I'd  tell  truth,  and 
shame  the  devil«.  —  Johnson,  »Yes,  Sir;  but  the  devil  will 
be  angry.  I  wish  to  shame  the  devil  as  much  as  you  do, 
but  I  should  choose  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  his  claws«.  — 
Goldsmith.  »His  claws  can  do  you  no  harm  when  you  have 
the  shield  of  truth«. 

5.  We  talked  of  the  king's  coming  to  see  Goldsmith's  new 
play:  —  »I  wish  he  would«,  said  Goldsmith,  adding  however, 
with  an  affected  indifference,  »Not,  that  it  would  do  me  the 
least  good«.  —  Johnson.  »Well  then,  Sir,  let  us  say  it  would 
do  him  good  (laughing).  No,  Sir,  this  affectation  will  not 
pass;  —  it  is  mighty  idle.  In  such  a  state  as  ours,  who 
would  not  wish  to.  please  the  chief  magistrate?«  —  Goldsmith. 
»I  do  wish  to  please  him.     I  remember  a  line  in  pryden,  — 

And  every  poet  is  the  monarch's  friend. 

It  ought  to  be  reversed«.  —  Johnson.  »Nay,  there  are  finer 
lines  in  Dryden  on  this  subject: 

For  colleges  on  bounteous  kmgs  depend, 
And  never  rebel  was  to  arts  a  friend«. 

9.  We  talked  of  Lady  Tavistock,  who  grieved  herself  to 
death  for  the  loss  of  her  husband.  Johnson.  »She  was  rich 
and  wanted  employment,  so  she  cried  till  she  lost  all  power 
of  constraining  her  tears:  other  women  are  forced  to  outlive 
their  husbands,  who  were  just  as  much  beloved,  depend  on 
it;  but  they  have  no  time  for  grief:  and  I  doubt  not,  if  we 
had  put  my  Lady  Tavistock  into  a  small  chandler's  shop, 
and  given  her  a  nurse-child  to  tend,  her  life  would  have  been 
saved.  The  poor  and  the  busy  have  no  leisure  for  senti- 
mental sorrow«.  I  mentioned  an  event,  which,  if  it  had 
happened,  would  greatly  have  injured  Mr.  Thrale  and  his 
family  —  »and  then,  dear  Sir«,  said  I,  »how  sorry  you  would 
have  been  i«  Johnson  (after  a  long  pause):  »/  hope,  I  should 
have  been  very  sorry;  but  remember  Rochefoucault's  maxim«. 

6.  Mr.  Ogilvie  observed,  that  Scotland  had  a  great  many 
noble  wild  prospects.  Johnson.  sJ  believe,  Sir,  you  have  a 
great  many.  Norway,  too,  has  noble  wild  prospects;  and 
Lapland  is  remarkable  for  prodigious  noble  wild  prospects. 
But,  Sir,  let  me  tell  you,  the  noblest  prospect  which  a 
Scotchman  ever  sees,  is  the  high  road  that  leads  him  to 
England«. 
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8.  We  spoke  of  Rolt,  to  whose  'Dictionary  of  Commerce' 
Dr.  Johnson  wrote  the  preface.  Johnson.  »Old  Gårdener,  the 
bookseller,  employed  Rolt  and  Smart  to  write  a  monthly 
miscellany,  cailed  'The  Universal  Visitor'.  There  was  a  formal 
written  contract,  which  Allen  the  printer  saw.  They  were 
bound  to  write  nothing  else;  they  were  to  have,  I  think,  a 
third  of  the  profits  of  his  sixpenny  pamphlet;  and  the  con- 
tract was  for  ninetynine  years«.  Davies,  zealous  for  the  ho- 
nour  of  the  tråde ,  said  Gårdener  was  not  properly  a  book- 
seller. Johnson.  »Nay,  Sir;  he  certainly  was  a  bookseller. 
He  had  served  his  time  regularly,  was  a  member  of  the 
Stationer's  Company,  kept  a  shop  in  the  face  of  mankind, 
purchased  copyright,  and  was  a  bibliopole,  Sir,  in  every  sense. 
I  wrote  for  some  months  in  The  Universal  Visitor'  for  poor 
Smart,  while  he  was  mad,  not  then  knowing  the  terms  on 
which  he  was  engaged  to  write,  and  thinking  I  was  doing 
him  good.  I  hoped  his  wits  would  soon  return  to  him.  Mine 
returned  to  me,  and  I  wrote  in  'The  Universal  Visitor'  no 
longer«. 

7.  On  one  occasion,  when  Boswell  had  been  for  some  time 
persisting  in  questioning  him  with,  »What  did  you  do,  Sir?« 
»What  did  you  say,  Sir«  &c,  Johnson  at  last  lost  all  pa- 
tience,  and  exclaimed,  »I  will  not  be  put  to  the  question, 
Sir!  Do  you  not  consider,  Sir,  that  these  are  not  the  man- 
ners  of  a  gentleman?  I  will  not  be  baited  with  what  and 
why.  What  is  this?  What  is  that?  Why  is  a  cow's  tail 
long?  Why  is  a  fox's  tail  bushy?«  Boswell.  »Why,  Sir, 
you  are  so  good  that  I  venture  to  trouble  you«.  Johnson. 
»Sir,  my  being  so  good  is  no  reason  why  you  should  be 
so  til«. 

10.  Dining  one  day  with  General  Paoli,  and  talking  of  his 
[Johnson' s]  projected  journey  to  Italy,  —  »A  man«,  said 
Johnson,  »who  has  not  been  in  Italy,  is  always  conscious  of 
an  inferiority,  from  his  not  having  seen  what  it  is  expected 
a  man  should  see.  The  grand  object  of  all  travelling  is  to 
see  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  On  those  shores  were 
the  four  great  empires  of  the  world;  the  Assyrian,  the  Per- 
sian,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Roman.  All  our  religion,  almost 
all  our  law,  almost  all  our  arts,  almost  all  that  sets  us  above 
savages,  has  come  to  us  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean«. 
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Thomas  Gray  var  født  i  London  1716.  Han  fik  sin  Uddannelse  j 
Eton  og  Cambridge;  paa  det  sidste  Sted  tilbragte  han  det  meste  af  sit  Livr 
læsende,  studerende,  drømmende,  i  en  halv  klosterlig  Ensomhed.  Han  blev 
tilbudt  Posten  som  poet  laureate  (efter  Cibber's  Død  1757),  men  denne  Bestilling 
var  paa  den  Tid  i  meget  liden  Anseelse,  og  han  afslog  den.  Han  døde  1771. 
Gray  har  ikke  skrevet  meget,  og  hans  Ry  som  Digter  hviler  fornemmelig 
paa  et  enkelt  lidet  Arbeide:  Eleqy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard,  som  han 
atter  og  atter  omarbejdede.  Det  første  Udkast  var  gjort  1742,  og  Digtet 
blev  færdigt  først  i  1749.  Da  det  udkom  (i  1750),  gjorde  det  megen  Lykke 
og  blev  oversat  i  de  fleste  baade  nyere  og  gamle  Sprog,  saaledes  foruden 
paa  Latin  og  Græsk  endog  paa  Hebraisk. 

Digtet  nyder  i  England  en  usædvanlig  Anseelse;  en  engelsk  Kritiker 
siger:  „Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Conuntry  Churchyard  is  perhaps  faultless".  Mere 
nøgternt  dømme  Andre,  saaledes  som  Bulwer-Lytton  (s.  ndfr.  under  denne 
Forfatter),  der  navnlig  dadler  den  kunstlede  og  altfor  meget  udbroderede 
Stil,  hvilket  ogsaa  er  det,  som  nordiske  Læsere  mindst  ville  forsone  sig  med. 
Den  danske  Præst  C.  A.  Lunds  Digt  „Landsbykirkegaarden"  (som  første 
Gang  stod  at  læse  i  en  Nytaarsgave  for  1785)  er  en  fri  Bearbeidelse  af 
Grays  Elegi.  Til  Sammenligning  med  Originalen  hidsættes  Digtets  første 
Strofe: 

Høit  lyder  Bedeklokkens  Slag 

I  Aftenskumringen, 

Og  Bonden  fra  en  møisom  Dag 

Til  Hvile  stunder  hen; 

Den  muntre  Fugl  har  Øiet  lukt, 

Hver  Skabning  tier  nu, 

Kun  Aftenbakkens  lette  Flugt 

Omcirkler  mig  endnu. 
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The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 
The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o' er  the  lea, 

The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight, 

And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds, 
Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight, 
And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds; 

Save,  that  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower, 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 

Of  such  as,  wandering  near  her  secret  bower, 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 

Beneath  those  rugged  elms,  that  yew-tree's  shade, 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  mouldering  heapj 

Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  morn, 

The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-built  shed, 

The  cock's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

For  them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  burn, 
Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care; 

No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return, 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield, 

Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke; 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afieldl 

How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke! 
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Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 
Their  homely  joys  and  destiny  obscure; 

Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave, 

Await  alike  the  inevitable  hour:  — 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  you,  ye  proud!  impute  to  these  the  fault, 
If  memory  o' er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise, 

Where  through  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault, 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 

Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire; 

Hånds  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed, 
Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre: 

But  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page, 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne'er  unrol: 

Chili  penury  repressed  their  noble  rage, 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

Some  village  Hampden,  that,  with  dauntless  breast, 
The  little  tyrant  of  his  fieids  withstood, 

Some  mute,  inglorious  Milton,  here  may  rest, 
Some  Cromwell,  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 

The  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command, 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise, 

To  scatter  plenty  o' er  a  smiling  land, 

And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes, 

Their  lot  forbade:  nor  circumscribed  alone 

Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confined!  — 

Forbade  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne, 
And  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind; 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife  — 
Their  sober  wishes  never  learned  to  stray; 

Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life 

They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 
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Yet  e'en  these  bones  from  insult  to  protect, 

Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh, 
With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeless  sculpture  decked, 

Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh. 

Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  th'  unlettered  muse, 

The  place  of  farne  and  elegy  supply: 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews, 

To  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 

For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  th'  unhonoured  dead, 
Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate; 

If,  'chance,  by  lonely  contemplation  led, 

Some  kindred  spirit  shall  inquire  thy  fate,  — 

Haply  some  hoary-headed  swain  may  say 

»Oft  have  we  seen  him,  at  the  peep  of  dawn, 

Brushing  with  hasty  steps  the  dews  away, 
To  meet  the  sun  upon  the  upland  lawn. 

»There,  at  the  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech, 
That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  high, 

His  listless  length  at  noon-tide  would  he  stretch, 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

»Hard  by  yon  wood,  now  smiling  as  in  scorn, 
Muttering  his  wayward  fancies  he  would  rove; 

Now  drooping,  woeful-wan,  like  one  forlorn, 

Or  crazed  with  care,  or  crossed  in  hopeless  love. 

»One  morn  I  missed  him  on  th'  accustomed  hill, 
Along  the  heath,  and  near  his  favourite  tree; 

Another  came;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill, 

Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he; 

»The  next,  with  dirges  due,  in  sad  array, 

Slow  through  the  church-way  path  we  saw  him  borne: 
Approach,  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read)  the  lay 

Graved  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn. 

»There  scattered  oft,  the  earliest  of  the  year, 
By  hånds  unseen,  are  showers  of  violets  found; 

The  redbreast  loves  to  build  and  warble  there, 
And  little  footsteps  lightly  print  the  ground.« 
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Nullum  fere  scribendi  genus  non  tetigit, 
nullum,  quod  tetigit,  non  ornavit. 
Johnson. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  blev  født  den  10de  November  1728  i  Landsbyen 
Pallas  i  Grevskabet  Longford  i  Irland,  den  femte  af  otte  Søskende.  Til- 
hørende en  Familie,  som  oprindelig  stammede  fra  England,  men  længe  havde 
været  bosat  i  Irland,  havde  han  alle  den  irske  Folkekarakters  skjønneste 
Egenskaber,  dens  Hjertelighed,  Godmodighed  og  naive  lystige  Humor,  men 
ogsaa  dens  Godtroenhed  og  Sorgløshed,  forenet  med  en  levende  Medfølelse 
for  fremmed  Nød,  der  fulgte  ham  gjennem  hele  hans  Liv  og  gaar  som  en 
Understrømning  gjennem  alt  hvad  han  har  skrevet.  Sin  Ungdom  tilbragte 
han  i  Landsbyen  Lissoy  i  Grevskabet  West  Meath,  hvorhen  Faderen,  en 
godhjertet  Præstemand,  Originalen  til  Dr.  Primrose  i  hans  „Landsbypræst", 
og  den  venlige  gamle  Prædikant  i  „Den  Forladte  Landsby",  var  bleven 
forflyttet  strax  efter  hans  Fødsel;  det  var  hans  Erindringer  fra  denne  Tid 
og  fra  dette  Sted,  som  antages  at  ligge  til  Grund  for  den  idylliske  Skil- 
dring af  „Sweet  Auburn",  den  senere  „forladte  Landsby".  Hans  første 
Lærer,  i  Landsbyens  Skole,  var  en  gammel  afskediget  Kvartermester,  som 
havde  tjent  under  Mariborough,  og  mest  underholdt  Børnene  med  Historier 
om  sine  Eventyr  i  Felten.  Senere  kom  han,  efter  at  have  gjennemgaaet 
forskjellige  høiere  Skoler,  til  Universitetet  i  Dublin,  hvor  hans  fattige  Kaar 
udsatte  ham  for  megen  haard  og  ydmygende  Behandling  baade  af  Kam- 
merater og  Lærere.  Hans  Fremgang  i  de  egentlige  Universitetsstudier,  var 
kun  ringe,  navnlig  i  Mathematiken,  hvorimod  han  siger,  han  i  Klassikerne 
kunde  maale  sig  med  hvemsomhelst.  Faderen  havde  bestemt  ham  for 
den  geistlige  Stand,  men  han  bestod  ikke  Biskoppens  Examen,  og  kunde 
saaledes  ikke  blive  ordineret.  Efter  et  mislykket  Forsøg  med  det  ju- 
ridiske Studium  blev  han  sendt  til  Edinburg  for  at  studere  Medicin.  Her 
opholdt  han  sig  i  to  Aar,  reiste  saa  til  Fastlandet,  og  tilbragte  nogen  Tid 
ved  de  medicinske  Skoler  i  Leiden  og  Løwen.  Derpaa  vandrede  han  paa  sin 
Fod  gjennem  Schweiz,  Italien  og  Frankrig,  fægtende  sig  frem,  som  i  sin  Tid 
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Holberg,  fornemmelig  ved  Hjælp  af  sin  Fløite.  Efter  et  Aars  Ophold  i  Ud- 
landet paa  denne  Maade,  hvilket  vi  skylde  de  smukke  Skildringer  i  hans 
Traveller  og  det  berømte  Kapitel  i  hans  Vicar,  satte  han  i  Begyndelsen  af 
1756  Foden  paa  engelsk  Grund  og  tog  Veien  til  London,  blottet  for  Alt  og 
uden  en  Ven  eller  Kjending  i  den  store,  øde  By.  Han  forsøgte  sig  her  i 
forskjellige  Retninger  for  at  skaffe  sig  et  Udkomme:  han  var,  efter  hinanden, 
Laborant  hos  en  Apotheker,  praktiserende  Læge  i  Fattigkvartererne  ved 
Themsen,  Korrekturlæser  i  Richardsons  Trykkeri,  Lærer  ved  et  „Akademi", 
Literaturanmelder  i  Boghandleren  Griffiths's  Monthly  Review,  og,  i  Fortviv- 
lelse over  den  Medfart  hans  Artikler  led  under  Mr.  og  Mrs.  Griffiths's  grove 
Hænder,  Skolelærer  igjen.  Et  nyt  Forsøg  han  gjorde  paa  at  skabe  sig  en 
Stilling  som  Læge,  mislykkedes,  og  han  maatte  atter  gribe  til  Pennen,  som 
fra  nu  af  blev  hans  stadige  og  eneste  Underhold  (1758).  Han  leverede  Bi- 
drag til  de  forskjellige  Revuer  og  Magasiner,  som  blomstrede  saa  frodigt  i  denne 
Tid,  og  udførte  ved  Siden  deraf  andet  Arbeide  som  kunde  falde,  for  Bog- 
handlerne. I  1759  udkom  hans  Enquiry  into  the  Present  State  of  Polite 
Learning  in  Europe,  hans  første  selvstændige  Arbeide,  men  uden  Navn,  skrevet 
i  hans  bedste  Stil  og  af  megen  Betydning  for  Kundskaben  om  Literaturens 
Vilkaar  i  England  paa  den  Tid.  Et  Ugeskrift,  The  Bee,  blev  paabegyndt  i 
samme  Aar,  men  gik  ind  med  det  ottende  Nummer.  Aaret  efter  skrev  han 
for  et  nyoprettet  Dagblad  sine  udmærkede  Chinesiske  Breve  (med  Montes- 
quieu's  Lettres  Persanes  som  Forbillede),  hvilke  han  siden  samlede  og  udgav 
særskilt  under  Titelen  The  Citizen  of  the  World.  I  1761  gjorde  han  gjennem 
Percy,  den  senere  Biskop  og  Udgiver  af  Relics  of  Ancient  English  Poetry, 
Bekjendtskab  med  Johnson,  og  mellem  begge  udviklede  sig  et  fast  Venskab, 
som  først  endte  med  Goldsmiths  Død. 

I  de  tretten  Aar,  som  fulgte,  vedblev  det  Meste  af  hans  Tid  at  være  op- 
taget med  at  udføre  Bestillingsarbeide  for  Boghandlerne.  De  betydeligste  af 
disse  Arbeider  vare  hans  to  Englands-Historier  (en  mindre,  og  en  udførligere 
i  fire  Bind),  hans  Roms  og  Grækenlands  Historie,  Kompendier,  som  endnu  hævde 
sin  Plads  i  Literaturen,  og  History  of  Animated  Nature,  i  otte  Bind  (1774), 
væsentlig  efter  Buffons  store  Værk,  altsammen  udført  med  hans  sikkre  Takt  og 
Smag,  men  ofte  nok  med  et  tungt  Hjerte;  da  en  ung,  lykkeligere  stillet  Ven 
viste  ham  et  med  stor  Omhu  udarbeidet  Manuskript,  bemærkede  han  hertil: 
„tænk  paa  mig,  som  maa  skrive  et  Bind  hver  Maaned".  Men  det  var  disse 
og  lignende  Arbeider,  der  skaffede  ham,  som  han  selv  siger,  Mad,  Drikke  og 
gode  Klæder;  de  barbenede  Muser  vilde  lade  ham  dø  af  Hunger*).  I  de 
Mellemrum,  han  kunde  afse  fra  dette  Forfatterskab,  fremkom  de  Værker, 
som  høre  til  den  engelske  skjønne  Literaturs  bedste  og  ædleste  Smykker,  som 
have  gaaet  Verden  rundt  og  gjort  hans  Navn  udødeligt:    hans  Traveller,    or, 


*)  Da  En  i  et  Selskab,  efterat  hans  Deserted  Village  var  udkommet,  spurgte  ham,  om 
man  ikke  snart  kunde  glæde  sig  til  et  nyt  Digt  af  ham,  svarede  han:  „I  cannot  afford  to 
court  the  draggle-tail  Muses,  my  Lord,  they  would  let  me  starve ;  but  by  my  other  labours 
I  can  make  shift  to   eat  and  drink,  and  have  good  clothes", 
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A  Prospect  of  Society  (1764),  en  poetisk  Epistel,  tilegnet  Broderen  Henry 
Goldsmith,  og  skildrende  hans  egne  Reiseindtryk  fra  hans  Fastlandstur, 
hvilke  han  sammenfatter  i  den  Hovedsum,  at  Regjeringsformerne  kun  ere  af 
ringe  Betydning  for  Menneskenes  Lykke  og  Tilfredshed,  at  denne  kan  findes 
ogsaa  i  de  Lande,  som  regjeres  efter  andre  Grundsætninger  end  England,  og 
at  det  lyse  Billede  man  pleier  at  udmale  af  dettes  Forfatning,  ogsaa  har  sine 
dybe  Skygger*):  —  The  Deserted  Village  (1770),  en  Pendant  til  og  Fortsæt- 
sættelse  af  The  Traveller,  som  retter  en  gribende  Appel  til  de  Store  og  Mæg- 
tige for  alle  de  Ulykkelige  og  Lidende  i  Samfundet,  navnlig  for  den  store  og 
arme  Landbefolkning,  hvis  Frihed  og  Uafhængighed  han  ser  stedse  mere 
truet  ved  det  skrigende  Misforhold  i  Eiendommens  Fordeling;  —  hans  ver- 
densberømte Vicar  of  Wakefield,  som  henlaa  to  Aar  hos  Forlæggeren,  inden 
den  udkom,  og  da  den  udkom,  kun  vakte  ringe  Opmærksomhed;  som  Goethe 
mange  Aar  efter,  da  han  skrev  sit  Livs  Erindringer,  erklærede  for  en  af  de 
bedste  Bomaner,  der  nogensinde  var  skrevet,  og  tillagde  den  høieste  Betydning 
for  sin  egen  Udvikling  i  et  af  de  vigtigste  Afsnit  af  sit  Liv**);  —  de  to 
Komedier,  The  Good-Natured  Man,  vraget  af  Garrick  paa  Drury  Lane  og 
bragt  til  Opførelse  paa  Covent  Garden  af  Colman  (1768),  og  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer,  or,  The  Mistakes  of  a  JNight,  som  blev  haardnakket  afvist  af  Colman, 
men  med  Magt  paatvunget  ham  af  Johnson,  og  som  gjorde  en  exempelløs 
Lykke,  bortblæste  med  Eet  fra  Scenen  den  sentimentale  Komedie,  og  siden 
har  været  anseet  for  et  af  de  bedste  og  fornøieligste  Lystspil ,  som  den 
engelske  Skueplads  eier.    Disse  Værker  udmærke  sig,  som  alt  hvad  der  udgik 


*)  O  then  how  blind  to  all  that  truth  requires, 
Who  think  it  freedom  when  a  part  aspires ! 
Calm  is  my  soul,  nor  apt  to  rise  in  arms, 
Except  when  fast-approaching  danger  warms  : 
But  when  contending  chiefs  blockade  tbe  tbrone, 
Contracting  regal  power  to  stretcb  their  own; 
"When  I  behold  a  factious  band  agree 
To  call  it  freedom,  when  themselves  are  free; 
Each  wanton  judge  new  penal  statutes  draw, 
Laws  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  rule  the  law; 
The  wealth  of  climes,  where  savage  nations  roam, 
Pillaged  from  slaves,  to  purchase  slaves  at  home; 
Fear,  pity,  justice,  indignation  start, 
Tear  off  reserve,  and  bare  my  swelling  heart; 
Till  half  a  patriot,  half  a  coward  grown, 
I  fly  from  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne. 

Traveller. 

**)  Det  var  under  sit  Ophold  i  Strasburg,  at  Goethe  stiftede  Bekjendtskab  med  Goldsmiths 
Landsbypræst;  i  Wahrheit  und  Dichtung  (Werke,  21,  262  fgg.  1840)  skjænker  han  den  en 
udførlig  Omtale,  og  skildrer  meget  anskueligt,  hvilket  Indtryk  den  gjorde  paa  ham, 
da  han  hørte  den  læse  af  Herder.  I  et  Brev  til  Komponisten  Zelter,  skrevet  i  hans  81de 
Aar,  fortæller  han,  at  han  har  læst  den  paany,  og  levende  er  kommen  til  at  mindes, 
hvormeget  han  var  bleven  dens  Forfatter  skyldig  i  sin  Ungdom.  Han  var  ogsaa  en  enthu- 
siastisk  Beundrer  af  The  Deserted  Village  og  forsøgte  paa  at  oversætte  den;  men  han 
kunde  ikke  tilfredsstille  sig  selv,  og  opgav  det. 
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fra  Goldsmiths  Pen,  ved  en  Renhed  og  Sandhed  i  Følelsen,  og  en  Kyskhed 
og  Ynde  i  Stilen,  som  ganske  er  hans  egen:  „Alt  hvad  han  rørte  ved,  for- 
skjønnede  han" ;  og  i  dem  alle  slaar  det  gode  og  varme  Menneskehjerte  os 
imøde  og  vækker  beslægtede  Stemninger,  hvad  Johnson  saa  smukt  har 
udtrykt,  naar  han  i  den  bekjendte  Gravskrift  kalder  ham  den  stærke,  men 
milde  Behersker  af  de  menneskelige  Sindsbevægelser,  i  Sorg  som  i  Glæde: 
sive  risus  essent  movendi  sive  lacrimæ,   affectuum  potens,  at  lenis  dominator. 

Blandt  de  engelske  Essayister  indtager  Goldsmith  maaske  den  første 
Plads,  hvad  enten  der  sees  hen  til  den  elegante  Fremstilling  eller  Beskaffen- 
heden af  de  behandlede  Æmner.  Han  var  en  meget  finere  Iagttager,  end 
man  i  Almindelighed  antog  ham  for,  og  da  han  var  født  og  opdragen 
udenfor  England  og  havde  seet  sig  meget  om  i  fremmede  Lande,  havde  han 
frigjort  sig  for  næsten  alle  traditionelle  Fordomme  og  betragtede  mange  af 
de  engelske  Skikke  og  Indretninger  som  absurde  og  fordærvelige.  Medens 
andre  Essayister,  fra  Steele  og  Addison  og  nedover  til  Johnson,  for  det 
meste  indskrænkede  sig  til  at  skjæmte  med  de  fælles  menneskelige  Daar- 
skaber  og  Naragtigheder  eller  til  almindelige  moralske  Betragtninger  over 
Verdens  Tomhed  og  Forfængelighed,  'lader  Goldsmith  den  fremmede  Chineser 
undre  sig  over,  at  Besættelsen  af  Statens  vigtigste  Embeder,  de  geistlige,  er 
afhængig  af  Parlamentsmedlemmernes  Luner  og  Indfald,  at  de  bedste  og 
høiest  aflagte  af  disse  bruges  til  Forsørgelse  for  de  store  Familiers  yngre 
Medlemmer,  som  svælge  i  Overflod,  medens  de  lavere  Geistlige,  som  udføre, 
eller  skulde  udføre  Arbeidet,  nedsynke  i  Armod  og  Foragt;  over  den  lang- 
somme og  kostbare  Retspleie,  som  gjør  Retfærdigheden  til  en  Luxusartikel 
for  de  Rige;  den  barbariske  Straffelovgivning,  som  lod  det  mindste  Tyveri 
straffes  med  Døden,  og  lignende  Ting,  for  hvilke  Nationens  Lovgivere  baade 
da  og  længe  efter  vare  døve,  og  tildels  have  været  det  til  denne  Dag.  Et 
ikke  mindre  skarpt  Øie  havde  han  for  Forholdene  paa  Fastlandet.  Han 
forudsagde  Gustav  den  Tredies  Statskup,  og,  om  ikke  den  franske  Revolution, 
saa  dog  det  absolute  Kongedømmes  Fald.  »Jeg  kan  ikke  andet  end  tro", 
siger  han  om  Frankrig,  „at  Frihedens  Genius  har  gjort  sin  Indtrædelse  i 
dette  Land  i  Forklædning.  Hvis  der  blot  kommer  tre  svage  Konger  til  paa 
Thronen,  vil  Masken  kastes,  og  Landet  paany  blive  frit". 

Goldsmiths  sympathetiske  Natur  gjorde  ham  fortrinlig  skikket  til  at 
vurdere  Andres  Arbeider;  han  kritiserede  med  udsøgt  Smag,  og  de  Prøver, 
han  i  denne  Retning  har  efterladt,  ere  Mønstre  paa  træffende  Kritik.  Den 
samme  Egenskab  gav  ham  ogsaa  en  særegen  Magt  til  at  læse  Andres  Ka- 
rakter, hvad  han  viste  i  sit  Digt  Metaliation,  hvori  han  har  tegnet  de  for- 
skjellige  Medlemmer  af  Johnsons  Klub,  et  Arbeide  af  den  høieste  Kunst. 
Alle  disse  Portræter  ere  udmærkede,  men  især  har  Edmund  Burkes  altid 
været  beundret,  ikke  blot  for  den  retfærdige  Tribut,  som  deri  ydes  hans  høie 
Begavelse,  men  endnu  mere  for  den  Sikkerhed,  hvormed  han  har  stillet 
Horoskopet  for  hele  hans  folgende  Liv,  forudsiger  hans  Triumfer,  men 
ogsaa  de  store  Skuffelser,  som  i  denne  Tid  skulde  beredes  den  udmærkede 
Mand.     Da  Goldsmith  skrev  sin  fingerede  Gravskrift,   stod  Burke  endnu  kun 
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ved  Indgangen  til  sin  lange  og  ærefulde,  men  tornede  Bane;  det  var  først 
mange  Aar  bagefter,  at  han  fik  Navnet  „the  dinner-bell  of  the  House  of 
Commons",  Underhusets  Madklokke. 

Med  dette  Digt,  som  er  efterladt  ufuldendt,  afsluttedes  Goldsmiths  Skri- 
bentbane. Efter  et  eventyrligt  og  flakkende  Ungdomsliv,  hvorunder  han 
havde  havt  Anledning  til  at  'se  mange  Menneskers  Byer  og  lære  deres  Væsen 
at  kjende',  var  han,  da  alt  andet  slog  feil  for  ham,  af  Nøden  dreven  til  at 
blive  Forfatter.  Fra  den  Tid  havde  de  smaa  Fingre  arbeidet  utrætteligt.  De 
færreste  Dage  i  hans  Liv  havde  de  været,  hvori  han  med  Tryghed  kunde 
se  fremad  til  den  næste  Morgen,  og  mere  end  een  Gang  havde  han  prøvet 
deres  Erfaringer,  til  hvem  han  paa  en  saa  rørende  Maade  hentyder  i  et  af 
sine  Skrifter,  „Mennesker,  om  hvem  det  heder,  at  de  dø  af  et  knust  Hjerte, 
men  som  i  "Virkeligheden  dø  af  Hunger".  Under  alle  Gjenvordigheder  havde 
hans  fortrøstningsfulde  Sind,  hans  „knack  at  hoping",  som  han  selv  kaldte  det, 
holdt  ham  oppe,  men  med  de  svigtende  Kræfter  og  voxende  Bekymringer 
forlod  tilsidst  ogsaa  dette  ham.  En  Feber  kastede  ham  paa  et  kort  Sygeleie, 
af  hvilket  han  ikke  stod  op.  Doktoren  følte  hans  Puls,  som  slog  stærkere, 
end  Sygdommens  Beskaffenhed  skulde  lade  formode,  og  spurgte  ham,  om 
hans  Sind  var  roligt.  „Nei,  det  er  ikke",  var  det  melankolske  Svar.  Det 
var  hans  sidste  Ord.  Han  døde  den  4de  April  1774,  lidt  over  femogfyrretyve 
Aar  gammel,  i  sin  Bolig  i  Middle  Temple.  Budskabet  om  hans  Død 
vakte  dyb  og  oprigtig  Sorg  hos  alle  hans  Venner ;  da  Burke  fik  Efterret- 
ningen, brast  han  i  Graad,  og  Reynolds  lagde  sin  Pensel  ned  og  betraadte 
ikke  mere  sit  Atelier  den  Dag.  Men  paa  Trappen  og  Gangen  udenfor  hans 
Værelser  var  der  Hulken  og  Jamren  af  de  Fattige  og  Forladte,  som  nu 
havde  mistet  den  Mand,  der  havde  været  saa  god  imod  dem,  og  for  hvem 
de  aldrig  forgjæves  havde  klaget  sin  Nød.  Han  blev  begravet  paa  Temple- 
Kirkens  Kirkegaard,  hvor  en  Gravsten  sees  med  hans  Navn  paa,  men  den 
betegner  ikke  hans  virkelige  Grav,  som  er  ukjendt.  Hans  Monument  staar  i 
Westminster  Abbedi:  et  Portræt  i  Profil,  med  Johnsons  skjønne  Indskrift 
derunder  paa  Latin. 
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(From  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Gh.  XX.) 

After  we  had  supped,  Mrs.  Arnold  politely  offered  to 
send  a  couple  of  her  footmen  for  my  son's  baggage,  which 
he  at  first  seemed  to  decline;  but  upon  her  pressing  the  re- 
quest,  he  was  obliged  to  inform  her,  that  a  stick  and  a 
wallet  were  all  the  moveable  things  upon  this  earth  that  he 
could  boast  of.  »Why,  aye,  my  son«,  cried  I,  »you  left  me 
but  poor,  and  poor  I  find  you  are  come  back;  and  yet  I 
make  no  doubt  you  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world«. — 
»Yes,  Sir«,  replied  my  son,  »but  travelling  after  fortune,  is 
not  the  way  to  secure  her;  and  indeed,  of  late  I  have  de- 
sisted  from  the  pursuit«.  —  »I  fancy,  Sir«,  cried  Mrs.  Arnold, 
»that  the  account  of  your  adventures  would  be  amusing;  the 
first  part  of  them  I  have  often  heard  from  my  niece,  but 
<:ould  the  company  prevail  for  the  rest,  it  would  be  an  ad- 
ditional  obligation«.  —  »Madam«,  replied  my  son,  »I  promise 
you  the  pleasure  you  have  in  hearing,  will  not  be  half  so 
great  as  my  vanity  in  repeating  them;  and  yet  in  the  whole 
narrative  I  can  scarce  promise  you  one  adventure,  as  my 
account  is  rather  of  what  I  saw  than  what  I  did.  The  first 
misfortune  of  my  life,  which  you  all  know,  was  great,  but 
though  it  distressed,  it  could  not  sink  me.  No  person  ever 
had  a  better  knack  at  hoping  than  I.  The  less  kind  I  found 
Fortune  at  one  time,  the  more  I  expected  from  her  another, 
and  being  now  at  the  bottom  of  her  wheel,  every  new  re- 
volution might  lift,  but  could  not  depress  me.  I  proceeded, 
therefore,  towards  London  in  a  fine  morning,  no  way  uneasy 
about  to-morrow,  but  cheerful  as  the  birds  that  carolled  by 
the  road,  and  comforted  myself  with  reflecting,  that  London 
was  the  mart  where  abilities  of  every  kind  were  sure  of 
meeting  distinction  and  reward. 

»Upon  my  arrival  in  town,  Sir,  my  first  care  was  to  de- 
liver your  letter  of  recommendation  to  our  cousin,  who  was 
himself  in  little  better  circumstances  than  I.  My  first  scheme, 
you  know,  Sir,  was  to  be  usher  at  an  academy,  and  I  asked 
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his  advice  on  the  afifair.  Our  cousin  received  the  proposal 
with  a  true  sardonic  grin.  Aye,  cried  he,  this  is  indeed  a 
very  pretty  career,  that  has  been  chalked  out  for  you. 
I  have  been  an  usher  at  a  boarding-school  myself,  and  may 
I  die  by  an  anodyne  necklace,  but  I  had  rather  be  an 
underturnkey  in  Newgate.  I  was  up  early  and  late;  I  was 
brow-beat  by  the  master,  hated  for  my  ugly  face  by  the 
mistress,  worried  by  the  boys  within,  and  never  permitted  to 
stir  out  to  meet  civility  abroad.  But  are  you  sure  you  are  flt  for 
a  school  ?  Let  me  examine  you  a  little.  Have  you  been  bred 
an  apprentice  to  the  business?«  »No«.  »Then  you  won't  do  for 
a  school.  Can  you  dress  the  boys'  hair?«  »No«.  »Then  you 
won't  do  for  a  school.  Have  you  had  the  small  pox?«  »No«. 
»Then  you  won't  do  for  a  school.  Can  you  lie  three  in  a 
bed?«  »No«.  »Then  you  will  never  do  for  a  school.  Have 
you  got  a  good  stomach?«  »Yes«.  »Then  you  will  by  no 
means  do  for  a  school.  No,  Sir;  if  you  are  for  a  genteel, 
easy  profession,  bind  yourself  seven  years  as  an  apprentice 
to  turn  a  cutler's  wheel;  but  avoid  a  school  by  any  means. 
Yet  come,  continued  he,  I  see  you  are  a  lad  of  spirit  and 
some  learning,  what  do  you  think  of  commencing  author, 
like  me?  You  have  read  in  books,  no  doubt,  of  men  of  ge- 
nius starving  at  the  tråde:  at  present  I'll  show  you  forty 
very  dull  fellows  about  town  that  live  by  it  in  opulence.  All 
honest  jog-trot  men,  who  go  on  smoothly  and  dully,  and 
write  history  and  politics,  and  are  praised:  men,  Sir,  who 
had  they  been  bred  coblers,  would  all  their  lives  have  only 
mended  shoes,  but  never  made  them. 

»Finding  that  there  was  no  great  degree  of  gentility 
affixed  to  the  character  of  an  usher,  I  resolved  to  accept  his 
proposal,  and  having  the  highest  respect  for  literature,  hailed 
the  antiqua  mater  of  Grub  Street  with  reverence.  I  thought 
it  my  glory  to  pursue  a  track  which  Dryden  and  Otway 
trod  before  me.  I  considered  the  goddess  of  this  region  as 
the  parent  of  excellence;  and,  however  an  intercourse  with 
the  world  might  give  us  good  sense,  the  poverty  she  granted 
I  supposed  to  be  the  nurse  of  genius.  Big  with  these  re- 
fle etions,  I  sat  down,  and  finding  that  the  best  things  re- 
mained  to  be  said  on  the  wrong  side,  I  resolved  to  write  a 
book  that  should  be  wholly  new.  I  therefore  dressed  up 
some  paradoxes  with  some  ingenuity.  They  were  false  indeed, 
but  they  were  new.  The  jewels  of  truth  have  been  so  often 
imported  by  others,  that  nothing  was  left  for  me  to  import, 
but  some  splendid  things  that,  at  a  distance,  looked  every 
bit  as  well.     Witness,   you  powers,   what  fancied  importance 
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sat  perched  upon  my  quill  while  I  was  writing!  The  whole 
learned  world,  I  made  no  doubt,  would  rise  to  oppose  my 
systems;  but  then  I  was  prepared  to  oppose  the  whole 
learned  world.  Like  the  porcupine  I  sat  self-collected,  with 
a  quill  pointed  against  every  opposer«. 

»Well  said,  my  boy«,  cried  I,  »and  what  subject  did  you 
treat  upon?  I  hope  you  did  not  pass  over  the  importance  of 
monogamy.  But  I  interrupt:  go  on.  You  published  your 
paradoxes;  well,  and  what  did  the  learned  world  say  to  your 
paradoxes?« 

»Sir«,  replied  my  son,  »the  learned  world  said  nothing 
to  my  paradoxes;  nothing  at  all,  Sir.  Every  man  of  them 
was  employed  in  praising  his  friends  and  himself,  or  con- 
demning  his  enemies;  and  unfortunately  as  I  had  neither, 
I  suffered  the  cruellest  mortincation,  neglect. 

»As  I  was  meditating  one  day,  in  a  coffeehouse,  on  the 
fate  of  my  paradoxes,  a  little  man  happening  to  enter  the 
room,  placed  himself  in  the  box  before  me,  and  after  some 
preliminary  discourse,  tinding  me  to  be  a  scholar,  drew  out 
a  bundle  of  proposals,  begging  me  to  subscribe  to  a  new 
edition  he  was  going  to  give  to  the  world  of  Propertius,  with 
notes.  This  demand  necessarily  produced  a  reply  that  I  had 
no  money;  and  that  confession  led  him  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  my  expectations.  Finding  that  my  expectations 
were  just  as  great  as  my  purse,  I  see,  cried  he,  you  are 
unacquainted  with  the  town;  111  teach  you  a  part  of  it.  Look 
at  these  proposals;  upon  these  very  proposals  I  have  sub- 
sisted very  comfortably  for  twelve  years.  The  moment  a 
nobleman  returns  from  his  travels,  a  Creolian  arrives  from 
Jamaica,  or  dowager  from  her  country-seat,  I  strike  for  a 
subscription.  I  first  besiege  their  hearts  with  flattery,  and 
then  pour  in  my  proposals  at  the  breach.  If  they  subscribe 
readily  the  first  time,  I  renew  my  request  to  beg  a  dedica- 
tion  fee.  If  they  let  me  have  that,  I  smite  them  once  more 
for  engraving  their  coat  of  arms  at  the  top.  Thus,  continued 
he,  I  live  by  vanity,  and  laugh  at  it.  But  between  ourselves, 
I  am  now  too  well  known,  I  should  be  glad  to  borrow  your 
face  a  bit:  a  nobleman  of  distinction  has  just  returned  from 
Italy;  my  face  is  familiar  to  his  porter;  but  if  you  bring  this 
copy  of  verses,  my  life  for  it  you  succeed,  and  we  divide 
the  spoil«. 

»Bless  us,  George«,  cried  I,  »and  is  this  the  employment 
of  poets  now!  Do  men  of  their  exalted  talents  thus  stoop 
to  beggary  1  Can  they  so  far  disgrace  their  calling,  as  to 
make  a  vile  trafnc  of  praise  for  bread?« 
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»O  no;  Sir«,  returned  he,  »a  true  poet  can  never  be  so 
base;  for  wherever  there  is  genius  there  is  pride.  The  crea- 
tures  I  now  describe  are  only  beggars  in  rhyme.  The  real 
poet,  as  he  braves  every  hardship  for  farne,  so  is  he  equally 
a  coward  to  contempt,  and  none  but  those  who  are  un- 
worthy  protection  condescend  to  solicit  it. 

»Having  a  mind  too  proud  to  stoop  to  such  indignities, 
and  yet  a  fortune  too  humble  to  hazard  a  second  attempt 
for  farne,  I  was  now  obliged  to  take  a  middle  course,  and 
write  for  bread.  But  I  was  unqualified  for  a  profession  where 
mere  industry  alone  was  to  ensure  success.  I  could  not  sup- 
press  my  lurking  passion  for  applause;  but  usually  consumed 
that  time  in  efforts  after  excellence  which  takes  up  but 
little  room,  when  it  should  have  been  more  advantageously 
employed  in  the  diffusive  productions  of  fruitful  mediocrity. 
My  little  piece  would  therefore  come  forth  in  the  midst  of 
periodical  publications,  unnoticed  and  unknown.  The  public 
were  more  importantly  employed  than  to  observe  the  easy 
simplicity  of  my  style,  or  the  harmony  of  my  periods.  Sheet 
after  sheet  was  thrown  off  to  oblivion.  My  essays  were 
buried  among  the  essays  upon  liberty,  eastern  tales,  and 
cures  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog;  while  Philautus,  Philalethes, 
Philelutheros ,  and  Philanthropos,  -all  wrote  better,  because 
they  wrote  faster,  than  I«. 

»Now,  therefore,  I  began  to  associate  with  none  but 
disappointed  authors,  like  myself,  who  praised,  deplored,  and 
despised  each  other.  The  satisfaction  we  found  in  every 
celebrated  writer's  attempts,  was  inversely  as  their  merits. 
I  found  that  no  genius  in  another  could  please  me.  My  un- 
fortunate  paradoxes  had  entirely  dried  up  that  source  of 
comfort.  I  could  neither  read  nor  write  with  satisfaction;  for 
excellence  in  another  was  my  aversion,  and  writing  was 
my  tråde. 

In  the  midst  of  these  gloomy  reflections,  as  I  was  one 
day  sitting  on  a  bench  in  St.  James's  park,  a  young  gentle- 
man of  distinction,  who  had  been  my  intimate  acquaintance 
at  the  university,  approached  me.  We  saluted  each  other 
with  some  hesitation;  he  almost  asbamed  of  being  known  to 
one  who  made  so  shabby  an  appearance,  and  I  afraid  of  a 
repulse.  But  my  suspicions  soon  vanished;  for  Ned  Thornhill 
was  at  the  bottom  a  very  good-natured  fellow. 

»My  friend's  first  care  was  to  alter  my  appearance  by  a 
very  fine  suit  of  his  own  clothes,  and  then  I  was  admitted 
to  his  table,  upon  the  footing  of  half  friend,  half  underling. 
My  business  was  to  attend  him  at  auctions,    to  put  him  in 
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spirits  when  he  sat  for  his  picture,  to  take  the  left  hånd  in 
his  chariot  when  not  filled  by  another,  and  to  assist  at  tat- 
tering  a  kip,  as  the  phrase  was,  when  he  had  a  mind  for  a 
frolic.  Besides  this,  I  had  twenty  other  little  employments 
in  the  family.  I  was  to  do  many  small  things  without  bid- 
ding;  to  carry  the  cork-screw;  to  stand  God-father  to  all  the 
butlers  children;  to  sing  when  I  was  bid;  to  be  never  out  of 
humour;  always  to  be  humble;  and,  if  I  could,  to  be  very 
happy. 

»In  this  honourable  post,  however,  I  was  not  without  a 
rival.  A  captain  of  marines,  who  was  formed  for  the  place 
by  nature,  opposed  me  in  my  patron's  affections.  His  mother 
had  been  laundress  to  a  man  of  quality,  and  thus  he  early 
acquired  a  taste  for  pimping  and  pedigree.  As  this  gentleman 
made  it  the  study  of  his  life  to  be  acquainted  with  lords, 
though  he  was  dismissed  from  several  for  his  stupidity,  yet 
he  found  many  of  them  who  were  as  dull  as  himself,  that 
permitted  his  assiduities.  As  flattery  was  his  tråde,  he  prac- 
tised  it  with  the  easiest  address  imaginable;  but  it  came 
awkward  and  stiff  from  me;  and  as  every  day  my  patron's 
desire  of  flattery  increased,  so  every  hour  being  better  ac- 
quainted with  his  defects,  I  became  more  unwilling  to  give 
it.  Thus  I  was  once  more  fairly  going  to  give  up  the  field 
to  the  captain,  when  my  friend  found  occasion  for  my  assis- 
tance. This  was  nothing  less  than  to  fight  a  duel  for  him, 
with  a  gentleman  whose  sister  it  was  pretended  he  had  used 
ill.  I  readily  complied  with  his  request,  and  though  I  see 
you  are  displeased  at  my  conduct,  yet  as  it  was  a  debt  in- 
dispensably  due  to  friendship,  I  could  not  refuse.  I  undertook 
the  affair,  disarmed  my  antagonist,  and  soon  after  had  the 
pleasure  of  finding  that  the  lady  was  only  a  woman  of  the 
town,  and  the  fellow  her  bully  and  a  sharper.  This  piece  of 
service  was  repaid  with  the  warmest  professions  of  gratitude; 
but  as  my  friend  was  to  leave  town  in  a  few  days,  he  knew 
no  other  method  of  serving  me,  but  by  recommending  me 
to  his  uncle  Sir  William  Thornhill,  and  another  nobleman  of 
great  distinction,  who  enjoyed  a  post  under  the  govern- 
ment.  When  he  was  gone,  my  first  care  was  to  carry  his 
recommendatory  letter  to  his  uncle,  a  man  whose  character 
for  every  virtue  was  universal,  yet  just.  I  was  received  by 
his  servants  with  the  most  hospitable  smiles;  for  the  looks 
of  the  domestics  ever  transmit  their  master's  benevolence. 
Being  shown  into  a  grand  apartment,  where  Sir  William  soon 
came  to  me,  I  delivered  my  message  and  letter,  which  he 
read,  and,  after  pausing  some  minutes,    Pray,  Sir,   cried  he, 
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inform  me  what  you  have  done  for  my  kinsman,  to  deserve 
this  warm  recommendation  ?  But  I  suppose,  Sir,  I  guess 
your  merits;  you  have  fought  for  him;  and  so  you  would 
expect  a  reward  from  me  for  being  the  instrument  of  his 
vices.  I  wish,  sincerely  wish,  that  my  present  refusal  may 
be  some  punishment  for  your  guilt;  but  still  more,  that  it 
may  be  some  inducement  to  your  repentance.  —  The  severity 
of  this  rebuke  I  bore  patiently,  because  I  knew  it  was  just. 
My  whole  expectations  now,  therefore,  lay  in  my  letter  to 
the  great  man.  As  the  doors  of  the  nobility  are  almost 
ever  beset  with  beggars,  all  ready  to  thrust  in  some  sly 
petition,  I  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  gain  admittance.  How- 
ever,  after  bribing  the  servants  with  half  my  worldly  fortune, 
I  was  at  last  shown  into  a  spacious  apartment,  my  letter 
being  previously  sent  up  for  his  lordship's  inspection.  During 
this  anxious  interval  I  had  full  time  to  look  round  me. 
Every  thing  was  grand  and  of  happy  contrivance;  the  paint- 
ings,  the  furniture,  the  gildings  petrified  me  with  awe,  and 
raised  my  idea  of  the  owner.  Ah,  thought  I  to  myself,  how 
very  great  must  the  possessor  of  all  these  things  be,  who 
carries  in  his  head  the  business  of  the  state,  and  whose  house 
displays  half  the  wealth  of  a  kingdom:  sure  his  genius  must 
be  unfathomable  I  During  these  awful  reflections  I  heard  a 
step  come  heavily  forward.  Ah,  this  is  the  great  man  him- 
self!  No,  it  was  only  a  chambermaid.  Another  foot  was 
heard  soon  after.  This  must  be  he!  No,  it  was  only  the 
great  man's  valet  de  chambre.  At  last  his  lordship  actually 
made  his  appearance.  Are  you,  cried  he,  the  bearer  of  this 
here  letter?  I  answered  with  a  bow.  I  learn  by  this,  conti- 
nued  he,  as  how  that  —  But  just  at  that  instant  a  servant 
delivered  him  a  card,  and  without  taking  farther  notice,  he 
went  out  of  the  room,  and  left  me  to  digest  my  own  happi- 
ness  at  leisure.  I  saw  no  more  of  him,  till  told  by  a  footman 
that  his  lordship  was  going  to  his  coach  at  the  door.  Down 
I  immediately  followed,  and  joined  my  voice  to  that  of  three 
or  four  more,  who  came  like  me,  to  petition  for  favours. 
His  lordship,  however,  went  too  fast  for  us,  and  was  gaining 
his  chariot  door  with  large  strides,  when  I  hallooed  out  to 
know  if  I  was  to  have  any  reply.  He  was  by  this  time  got 
in  and  muttered  an  answer,  half  of  which  I  only  heard,  the 
other  half  was  lost  in  the  rattling  of  his  chariot-wheels. 
I  stood  for  some  time  with  my  neck  stretched  out,  in  the 
posture  of  one  that  was  listening  to  catch  the  glorious  sounds, 
till  looking  round  me,  I  found  myself  alone  at  his  lord- 
ship's gate. 
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»My  patience«,  continued  my  son,  »was  now  quite  ex- 
hausted:  stung  with  the  thousand  indignities  I  had  met  with, 
I  was  willing  to  cast  myself  away,  and  only  wanted  the 
gulph  to  receive  me.  I  regarded  myself  as  one  of  those  vile 
things  that  nature  designed  should  be  thrown  by  into  her 
lumber-room,  there  to  perish  in  obscurity.  I  had  still,  how- 
ever,  half-a-guinea  left,  and  of  that  I  thought  nature  herself 
should  not  deprive  me :  but  in  order  to  be  sure  of  this,  I  was 
resolved  to  go  instantly  and  spend  it  while  I  had  it,  and 
then  trust  to  occurrences  for  the  rest.  As  I  was  going  along 
with  this  resolution,  it  happened  that  Mr.  Crispe's  office 
seemed  invitingly  open  to  give  me  a  welcome  reception.  In 
this  office  Mr.  Crispe  kindly  offers  all  his  majesty's  subjects 
a  generous  promise  of  30  1.  a-year,  for  which  promise  all 
they  give  in  return  is  their  liberty  for  life,  and  permission  to 
let  him  transport  them  to  America  as  slaves.  I  was  happy 
at  finding  a  place  where  I  could  lose  my  fears  in  desperation, 
and  entered  this  cell,  for  it  had  the  appearance  of  one,  with 
the  devotion  of  a  monastic.  Here  I  found  a  number  of  poor 
creatures,  all  in  circumstances  like  myself,  expecting  the  ar- 
rival  of  Mr.  Crispe,  presenting  a  true  epitome  of  English 
impatience.  Each  untractable  soul  at  variance  with  fortune, 
wreaked  her  injuries  on  their  own  hearts:  but  Mr.  Crispe  at 
last  came  down,  and  all  our  murmurs  were  hushed.  He 
deigned  to  regard  me  with  an  air  of  peculiar  approbation, 
and  indeed  he  was  the  first  man  who  for  a  month  past 
talked  to  me  with  smiles.  After  a  few  questions,  he  found  I 
was  fit  for  every  thing  in  the  world.  He  paused  awhile 
upon  the  properest  means  of  providing  for  me,  and  slapping 
his  forehead  as  if  he  had  found  it,  assured  me,  that  there 
was  at  that  time  an  embassy  talked  of  from  the  synod  of 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Chickasaw  Indians,  and  that  he  would 
use  his  interest  to  get  me  made  secretary.  I  knew  in  my 
own  heart  that  the  fellow  lied,  and  yet  his  promise  gave  me 
pleasure,  there  was  something  so  magnificent  in  the  sound. 
I  fairly,  therefore,  divided  my  half-guinea,  one  half  of  which 
went  to  be  added  to  his  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  with  the 
other  half  I  resolved  to  go  to  the  next  tavern  to  be  there 
more  happy  than  he. 

»As  I  was  going  out  with  that  resolution,  I  was  met  at 
the  door  by  the  captain  of  a  ship,  with  whom  I  had  for- 
merly  some  little  acquaintance,  and  he  agreed  to  be  my 
companion  over  a  bowl  of  punch.  As  I  never  chose  to  make 
a  secret  of  my  circumstances,  he  assured  me  that  I  was  upon 
the  very  point  of  ruin  in  listening  to   the  office-keeper's  pro- 
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mises;  for  that  he  only  designed  tosell  me  to  the  planta- 
tions.  But,  continued  he,  I  fancy  you  might,  by  a  much 
shorter  voyage,  be  very  easily  put  into  a  genteel  way  of 
bread.  Take  my  advice.  My  ship  sails  to-morrow  for  Am- 
sterdam. What  if  you  go  in  her  as  a  passenger?  The  mo- 
ment you  land  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  teach  the  Dutchmen 
English,  and  111  warrant  you'll  get  pupils  and  money  enough. 
I  suppose  you  understand  English,  added  he,  by  this  time, 
or  the  deuce  is  in  it.  I  confidently  assured  him  of  that;  but 
expressed  a  doubt  whether  the  Dutch  would  be  willing  to 
learn  English.  He  afflrmed  with  an  oath  that  they  were 
fond  of  it  to  distraction;  and  upon  that  affirmation  I  agreed 
with  his  proposal,  and  embarked  the  next  day  to  teach  the 
Dutch  English  in  Holland.  The  wind  was  fair,  our  voyage 
short,  and  after  having  paid  my  passage  with  half  my  move- 
ables,  I  found  myself  fallen  as  from  the  skies  a  stranger  in 
one  of  the  principal  streets  of  Amsterdam.  In  this  situation 
I  was  unwilling  to  let  any  time  pass  unemployed  in  teaching. 
I  addressed  myself,  therefore,  to  two  or  three  of  those  I  met, 
whose  appearance  seemed  most  promising ;  but  it  was  im- 
possible  to  make  ourselves  mutually  understood.  It  was  not 
till  this  very  moment  I  recollected,  that  in  order  to  teach 
Dutchmen  English,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  first 
teach  me  Dutch.  How  I  came  to  overlook  so  obvious  an 
objection  is  to  me  amazing;  but  certain  it  is  I  overlooked  it. 

»This  scheme  thus  blown  up,  I  had  some  thoughts  of 
fairly  shipping  back  to  England  again;  but  falling  into  Com- 
pany with  an  Irish  student,  who  was  returning  from  Louvain, 
our  conversation  turning  upon  topics  of  literature  (for  by  the 
way  it  may  be  observed  that  I  always  forgot  the  meanness 
of  my  circumstances  when  I  could  converse  upon  such  sub- 
jects),  from  him  I  learned  that  there  were  not  two  men  in 
his  whole  university  who  understood  Greek.  This  amazed 
me.  I  instantly  resolved  to  travel  to  Louvain,  and  there  live 
by  teaching  Greek;  and  in  this  design  I  was  heartened  by 
my  brother-student,  who  threw  out  some  hints  that  a  fortune 
might  be  got  by  it. 

»I  set  boldly  forward  the  next  morning.  Every  day 
lessened  the  burthen  of  my  moveables,  like  Aesop  and  his 
basket  of  bread;  for  I  paid  them  for  my  lodgings  to  the 
Dutch  as  I  travelled  on.  When  I  came  to  Louvain,  I  was 
resolved  not  to  go  sneaking  to  the  lower  professors,  but 
openly  tendered  my  talents  to  the  principal  himself.  I  went, 
had  admittance,  and  offered  him  my  service  as  a  master  of 
the  Greek  language,  which  I  had  been  told  was  a  desideratum 
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in  this  university.  The  principal  seemed  at  first  to  doubt  of 
my  abilities;  but  of  these  I  offered  to  convince  him,  by  tur- 
ning  a  part  of  any  Greek  author  he  should  fix  upon  into 
Latin.  Finding  me  perfectly  earnest  in  my  proposal,  he  ad- 
dressed  me  thus:  You  see  me,  young  man,  continued  he,  I 
never  learned  Greek,  and  I  don't  find  that  I  have  ever  missed 
it.  I  have  had  a  doctor's  cap  and  gown  without  Greek;  I 
have  ten  thousand  florins  a  year  without  Greek;  I  eat  hear- 
tily  without  Greek;  and  in  short,  continued  he,  as  I  dont 
know  Greek,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  good  in  it. 

»I  was  now  too  far  from  home  to  think  of  returning;  so 
I  resolved  to  go  forward.  I  had  some  knowledge  of  music, 
with  a  tolerable  voice,  and  now  turned  what  was  once  my 
amusement  into  a  present  means  of  subsistence.  I  passed 
among  the  harmless  peasants  of  Flanders,  and  among  such 
of  the  French  as  were  poor  enough  to  be  very  merry;  for  I 
ever  found  them  sprightly  in  proportion  to  their  wants. 
Whenever  I  approached  a  peasant's  house,  towards  night-fall, 
I  played  one  of  my  most  merry  tunes,  and  that  procured  me 
not  only  a  lodging,  but  subsistence  for  the  next  day.  I  once 
or  twice  attempted  to  play  for  people  of  fashion;  but  they 
always  thought  my  performance  odious,  and  never  rewarded 
me  even  with  a  trifle.  This  was  to  me  the  more  extraordi- 
nary,  as  whenever  I  used  in  better  days  to  play  for  company, 
when  playing  was  my  amusement,  my  music  never  failed  to 
throw  them  into  raptures,  and  the  ladies  especially;  but  as  it 
was  now  my  only  means,  it  was  received  with  contempt;  a 
proof  how  ready  the  world  is  to  underrate  those  talents  by 
which  a  man  is  supported. 

»In  this  manner  I  proceeded  to  Paris  with  no  design  but 
just  to  look  about  me,  and  then  to  go  forward.  The  people 
of  Paris  are  much  fonder  of  strangers  that  have  money  than 
of  those  that  have  wit.  As  I  could  not  boast  much  of  either, 
I  was  no  great  favourite.  After  walking  about  the  town  four 
or  five  days,  and  seeing  the  outsides  of  the  best  houses,  I 
was  preparing  to  leave  this  retreat  of  venal  hospitality,  when 
passing  through  one  of  the  principal  streets,  whom  should  I 
meet  but  our  cousin  to  whom  you  first  recommended  me. 
This  meeting  was  very  agreeable  to  me,  and  I  believe  not 
displeasing  to  him.  He  inquired  into  the  nature  of  my 
journey  to  Paris,  and  informed  me  of  his  own  business  there, 
which  was  to  collect  pictures,  medals,  intaglios,  and  antiques 
of  all  kinds,  for  a  gentleman  in  London,  who  had  just  stept 
into  taste  and  a  large  fortune.  I  was  the  more  surprised  at 
seeing  our  cousin  pitched  upon  for  this  office,    as  he  himself 
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had  often  assured  me  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  Upon 
asking  how  he  had  been  taught  the  art  of  cognoscente  so 
very  suddenly,  he  assured  me  that  nothing  was  more  easy. 
The  whole  secret  consisted  in  a  strict  adherence  to  two 
rules:  the  one  always  to  observe,  that  the  picture  might  have 
been  better  if  the  painter  had  taken  more  pains;  and  the 
other,  to  praise  the  works  of  Pietro  Perugino.  But,  says  he, 
as  I  once  taught  you  how  to  be  an  author  in  London,  111 
now  undertake  to  instruct  you  in  the  art  of  picture  buying 
in  Paris. 

»With  this  proposal  I  very  readily  closed,  as  it  was 
living,  and  now  all  my  ambition  was  to  live.  I  went  there- 
fore  to  his  lodgings,  improved  my  dress  by  his  assistance, 
and  after  some  time  accompanied  him  to  auctions  of  pictures, 
where  the  English  gentry  were  expected  to  be  purchasers. 
I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  his  intimacy  with  people  of 
the  best  fashion,  who  referred  themselves  to  his  judgment 
upon  every  picture  or  medal,  as  to  an  unerring  standard  of 
taste.  He  made  very  good  use  of  my  assistance  upon  these 
occasions;  for  when  asked  his  opinion,  he  would  gravely 
take  me  aside  and  ask  mine,  shrug,  look  wise,  return,  and 
assure  the  company  that  he  could  give  no  opinion  upon  an 
affair  of  so  much  importance.  Yet  there  was  sometimes  an 
occasion  for  a  more  supported  assurance.  I  remember  to 
have  seen  him,  after  giving  his  opinion  that  the  colouring  of 
a  picture  was  not  mellow  enough,  very  deliberately  take  a 
brush  with  brown  varnish,  that  was  accidentally  lying  by, 
and  rub  it  over  the  piece  with  great  composure  before  all 
the  company,  and  then  ask  if  he  had  not  improved  the  tints. 

»When  he  had  finished  his  commission  in  Paris,  he  left 
me  strongly  recommended  to  several  men  of  distinction,  as 
a  person  very  proper  for  a  travelling  tutor;  and  after  some 
time  I  was  employed  in  that  capacity  by  a  gentleman  who 
brought  his  ward  to  Paris,  in  order  to  set  him  forward  on 
his  tour  through  Europe.  I  was  to  be  the  young  gentleman's 
governor,  but  with  a  proviso,  that  he  should  always  be  per- 
mitted  to  govern  himself.  My  pupil,  in  faet,  understood  the 
art  of  guiding  in  money  concerns  much  better  than  I.  He 
was  heir  to  a  fortune  of  about  two  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
left  him  by  an  uncle  in  the  West  Indies;  and  his  guardians, 
to  qualify  him  for  the  management  of  it,  had  bound  him 
apprentice  to  an  attorney.  Thus  avarice  was  his  prevailing 
passion:  all  his  questions  on  the  road  were  how  money  might 
be  saved;  which  was  the  least  expensive  course  of  travelling; 
whether    any    thing    could    be    bought    that   would    turn    to 
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account  when  disposed  of  again  in  London.  Such  curiosities 
on  the  way  as  could  be  seen  for  nothing,  he  was  ready 
enough  to  look  at;  but  if  the  sight  of  them  was  to  be  paid 
for,  he  usually  asserted  that  he  had  been  told  they  were  not 
worth  seeing.  He  never  paid  a  bill  that.  he  would  not  ob- 
serve  how  amazingly  expensive  travelling  was,  and  all  this 
though  he  was  not  yet  twenty-one.  When  arrived  at  Leghorn, 
as  we  took  a  walk  to  look  at  the  port  and  shipping,  he  in- 
quired  the  expense  of  the  passage  by  sea  home  to  England. 
This  he  was  informed  was  but  a  trifle  compared  to  his  re- 
turning  by  land;  he  was  therefore  unable  to  withstand  the 
temptation;  so  paying  me  the  small  part  of  my  salary  that 
was  due,  he  took  leave,  and  embarked  with  only  one  atten- 
dant  for  London. 

»I  now  therefore  was  left  once  more  upon  the  world  at 
large;  but  then  it  was  a  thing  I  was  used  to.  However,  my 
skill  in  music  could  avail  me  nothing  in  a  country  where 
every  peasant  was  a  better  musician  than  I;  but  by  this  time 
I  had  acquired  another  talent  which  answered  my  purpose  as 
well,  and  this  was  a  skill  in  disputation.  In  all  the  foreign 
universities  and  convents  there  are  upon  certain  days  philoso- 
phical  theses  maintained  against  every  adventitious  disputant; 
for  which,  if  the  champion  opposes  with  any  dexterity,  he 
can  claim  a  gratuity  in  money,  a  dinner,  and  a  bed  for  one 
night.  In  this  manner,  therefore,  I  fought  my  way  towards 
England,  walked  along  from  city  to  city,  examined  mankind 
more  nearly,  and,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  saw  both  sides  of 
the  picture.  My  remarks,  however,  are  but  few:  I  found  that 
monarchy  was  the  best  government  for  the  poor  to  live  in, 
and  commonwealths  for  the  rich.  I  found  that  riches  in  ge- 
neral were  in  every  country  another  name  for  freedom;  and 
that  no  man  is  so  fond  of  liberty  himself  as  not  to  be  desi- 
rous  of  subjecting  the  will  of  some  individuals  in  society  to 
his  own. 

»Upon  my  arrival  in  England,  I  resolved  to  pay  my  re- 
spects  first  to  you,  and  then  to  enlist  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
first  expedition  that  was  going  forward;  but  on  my  journey 
down  my  resolutions  were  changed,  by  meeting  an  old  ac- 
quaintance,  who  I  found  belonged  to  a  company  of  come- 
dians  that  were  going  to  make  a  summer  campaign  in  the 
country.  The  company  seemed  not  much  to  disapprove  of 
me  for  an  associate.  They  all,  however,  apprised  me  of  the 
importance  of  the  task  at  which  I  aimed;  that  the  public 
was  a  many-headed  monster,  and  that  only  such  as  had  very 
good  heads  could  please  it:  that  acting  was  not  to  be  learnt 
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in  a  day,  and  that  without  some  traditional  shrugs  which  had 
been  on  the  stage,  and  only  on  the  stage,  these  hundred 
years,  I  could  never  pretend  to  please.  The  next  difficulty 
was  in  fitting  me  with  parts,  as  almost  every  character  was 
in  keeping.  I  was  driven  for  some  time  from  one  character 
to  another,  till  at  last  Horatio  was  fixed  upon,  which  the 
presence  oi  the  present  company  has  happily  hindered  me 
from  acting«. 

2.     FROM  THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE. 

7.     The   Vi l lage. 

Sweet  smiling  village,  loveliest  of  the  lawn, 

Thy  sports  are  fled,  and  all  thy  charms  withdrawn; 

Amidst  thy  bowers  the  tyrant's  hånd  is  seen, 

And  Desolation  saddens  all  thy  green: 

One  only  master  grasps  the  whole  domain, 

And  half  a  tillage  stints  thy  smiling  plain; 

No  more  thy  glassy  brook  reflects  the  day, 

But,  choked  with  sedges,  works  its  weedy  way; 

Along  thy  glades,  a  solitary  guest, 

The  hollow-sounding  bittern  guards  its  nest; 

Amidst  thy  cjesert  walks  the  lapwing  flies, 

And  tires  their  echoes  with  unvaried  cries. 

Sunk  are  thy  bowers  in  shapeless  ruin  all, 

And  the  long  grass  o'ertops  the  mould'ring  wall; 

And,  trembling,  shrinking  from  the  spoiler's  hånd, 

Far,  far  away,  thy  children  leave  the  land. 

111  fares  the  land,  to  hast'ning  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay: 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish,  or  may  fade; 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made; 
But  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride, 
When  once  destroyed,  can  neyer  be  supplied. 

A  time  there  was,  ere  England' s  griefs  began, 
When  ev'ry  rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man; 
For  him  light  labour  spread  her  wholesome  store, 
Just  gave  what  life  required,  but  gave  no  more: 
His  best  companions,  innocence  and  health, 
And  his  best  riches,  ignorance  of  wealth. 

But  times  are  altered;  trade's  unfeeling  train 
Usurp  the  land,  and  dispossess  the  swain: 
Along  the  lawn  where  scattered  hamlets  rose, 
Unwieldy  wealth  and  cumbrous  pomp  repose; 
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And  ev'ry  want  to  opulence  allied, 
And  ev'ry  pang  that  folly  pays  to  pride. 
Those  gentle  hours  that  plenty  bade  to  bloom, 
Those  calrn  desires  that  asked  but  little  room, 
Those  healthful  sports  that  graced  the  peaceful  scene, 
Lived  in  each  look,  and  brightened  all  the  green; 
These,  far  departing,  seek  a  kinder  shore, 
And  rural  mirth  and  manners  are  no  more. 

Sweet  Auburn!  parent  of  the  blissful  hour, 
Thy  glades  forlorn  confess  the  tyrant's  power. 
Here,  as  I  take  my  solitary  rounds, 
Amidst  thy  tangling  walks,  and  ruined  grounds, 
And,  many  a  year  elapsed,  return  to  view 
Where  once  the  cottage  stood,  the  hawthorn  grew: 
Remembrance  wakes  with  all  her  busy  train, 
Swells  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  past  to  pain. 

In  all  my  wanderings  round  this  world  of  care, 
In  all  my  griefs  —  and  God  has  given  my  share  — 
I  still  had  hopes  my  latest  hours  to  crown, 
Amidst  these  humble  bowers  to  lay  me  down; 
To  husband  out  life's  taper  at  the  close, 
And  keep  the  flame  from  wasting,  by  repose: 
I  still  had  hopes,  for  pride  attends  us  still, 
Amidst  the  swains  to  show  my  book-learn'd  skill, 
Around  my  fire  an  evening  group  to  draw, 
And  tell  of  all  I  felt,  and  all  I  saw; 
And,  as  a  hare  whom  hounds  and  horns  pursue, 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  he  flew, 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  past, 
Here  to  return  —  and  die  at  home  at  last. 

2.     The   Village-Preacher. 

Near  yonder  copse,  where  once  the  garden  smiled, 

And  still  where  many  a  garden- flower  grows  wild; 

There,  where  a  few  torn  shrubs  the  place  disclose, 

The  village  preacher's  modest  mansion  rose. 

A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dear, 

And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a  year; 

Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race, 

Nor  e'er  had  changed,  nor  wished  to  change  his  place; 

Unpractised  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power, 

By  doctrines  fashioned  to  the  varying  hour; 

Far  other  aims  his  heart  had  learned  to  prize, 

More  skilled  to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise. 
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His  house  was  known  to  all  the  vagrant  train, 
He  chid  their  wanderings,  but  relieved  their  pain; 
The  long-remembered  beggar  was  his  guest, 
Whose  beard  descending  swept  his  aged  breast; 
The  ruined  spendthrift,  now  no  longer  proud, 
Claimed  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allowed; 
The  broken  soldier,  kindly  bade  to  stay, 
Sat  by  his  fire,  and  talked  the  night  away; 
Wept  o'er  his  wounds,  or  tales  of  sorrow  done, 
Shouldered  his  crutch,  and  showed  how  fieids  were  won. 
Pleased  with  his  guests,  the  good  man  learned  to  glow, 
And  quite  forgot  their  vices  in  their  woe; 
Careless  their  merits  or  their  faults  to  scan, 
His  pity  gave  ere  charity  began. 

Thus  to  relieve  the  wretched  was  his  pride, 
And  even  his  failings  leaned  to  virtue's  side; 
But  in  his  duty  prompt  at  every  call, 
He  watched  and  wept,  he  prayed  and  felt  for  all; 
And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries, 
To  tempt  its  new-fledged  offspring  to  the  skies, 
He  tried  each  art,  reproved  each  dull  delay, 
Allured  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way. 

Beside  the  bed  where  parting  life  was  laid, 
And  sorrow,  guilt,  and  pain,  by  turns  dismayed, 
The  rev'rend  champion  stood.     At  his  control, 
D espair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul; 
Comfort  came  down  the  trembling  wretch  to  raise, 
And  his  last  falt'ring  accents  whispered  praise. 

At  church,  with  meek  and  unaffected  grace, 
His  looks  adorned  the  venerable  place; 
Truth  from  his  lips  prevailed  with  double  sway, 
And  fools,  who  came  to  scoff,  remained  to  pray. 
The  service  past,  around  the  pious  man, 
With  steady  zeal,  each  honest  rustic  ran; 
Even  children  followed  with  endearing  wile, 
And  plucked  his  gown,  to  share  the  good  man's  smile. 
His  ready  smile  a  parent's  warmth  expressed, 
Their  welfare  pleased  him,  and  their  cares  distressed; 
To  them  his  heart,  his  love,  his  griefs  were  given, 
But  all  his  serious  thoughts  had  rest  in  heaven. 
As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm, 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread, 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 
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j.     The   Village-Schoolmaster. 

Beside  yon  straggling  fence  that  skirts  the  way, 

With  blossomed  furze  unprofitably  gay, 

There,  in  his  noisy  mansion,  skilled  to  rule, 

The  village  master  taught  his  little  school: 

A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stern  to  view, 

I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew; 

Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learned  to  trace 

The  day's  disasters  in  his  morning  face; 

Full  well  they  laughed  with  counterfeited  glee 

At  all  his  jokes,  for  many  a  joke  had  he; 

Full  well  the  busy  whisper,  circling  round, 

Conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frowned: 

Yet  he  was  kind,  or  if  severe  in  aught, 

The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault; 

The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew, 

'Twas  certain  he  could  write,  and  cipher  too; 

Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage, 

And  even  the  story  ran  —  that  he  could  gauge: 

In  arguing  too,  the  parson  owned  his  skill, 

For  even  though  vanquished,  he  could  argue  still; 

While  words  of  learned  length,  and  thund'ring  sound, 

Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around; 

And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 

That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 

But  past  is  all  his  farne.     The  very  spot 
Where  many  a  time  he  triumphed,  is  forgot. 


3.  CHARACTERS  OF  BURKE,  GARRICK,  AND 
REYNOLDS. 

(From  Retaliation.) 
I. 

Here  lies  our  good  Edmund,  whose  genius  was  such, 
We  scarcely  can  praise  it,  or  blame  it  too  much; 
Who,  born  for  the  universe,  narrowed  his  mind, 
And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 
Though  fraught  with  all  learning,  yet  straining  his  throat, 
To  persuade  Tommy  Townshend  to  lend  him  a  vote; 
Who,  too  deep  for  his  hearers,  still  went  on  refining, 
And  thought  of  convincing,  while  they  thought  of  dining: 
Though  equal  to  all  things,  for  all  things  unfit, 
Too  nice  for  a  statesman,  too  proud  for  a  wit; 
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For  a  patriot  too  cool;  for  a  drudge,  disobedient, 
And  too  fond  of  the  right,  to  pursue  the  expedient. 
In  short,  'twas  his  fate,  unemployed,  or  in  place,  sir, 
To  eat  mutton  cold,  and  cut  blocks  with  a  razor. 

II. 

Here  lies  David  Garrick,  describe  me  who  can, 

An  abrigdment  of  all  that  was  pleasant  in  man; 

As  an  actor,  confessed  without  rival  to  shine; 

As  a  wit,  if  not  first,  in  the  very  first  line: 

Yet,  with  talents  like  these,  and  an  excellent  heart, 

The  man  had  his  failings,  a  dupe  to  his  art. 

Like  an  ill-judging  beauty,  his  colours  he  spread, 

And  beplastered  with  rouge  his  own  natural  red. 

On  the  stage  he  was  natural,  simple,  affecting; 

'Twas  only  that  when  he  was  off,  he  was  acting. 

With  no  reason  on  earth  to  go  out  of  his  way, 

He  turned  and  he  varied  full  ten  times  a  day: 

Though  secure  of  our  hearts,  yet  confoundedly  sick, 

If  they  were  not  his  own  by  nnessing  and  trick: 

He  cast  off  his  friends,  as  a  huntsman  his  pack, 

For  he  knew  when  he  pleased  he  could  whistle  them  back. 

Of  praise  a  mere  glutton,  he  swallowed  what  came, 

And  the  puff  of  a  dunce,  he  mistook  it  for  farne;  ' 

Till  his  relish  grown  callous,  almost  to  disease, 

Who  peppered  the  highest  was  surest  to  please. 

But  let  us  be  candid,  and  speak  out  our  mind, 

If  dunces  applauded,  he  paid  them  in  kind. 

Ye  Kenricks,  ye  Kellys,  and  Woodfalls  so  grave, 

What  a  commerce  was  yours,  while  you  got  and  you  gave! 

How  did  Grub-street  re-echo  the  shouts  that  you  raised, 

While  he  was  be-Rosciused,  and  you  were  be-praised! 

But  peace  to  his  spirit,  wherever  it  flies, 

To  aet  as  an  angel  and  mix  with  the  skies: 

Those  poets,  who  owe  their  best  farne  to  his  skill, 

Shall  still  be  his  flatterers,  go  where  he  will, 

Old  Shakspeare  receive  him  with  praise  and  with  love, 

And  Beaumonts  and  Bens  be  his  Kellys  above. 

III 
Here  Reynolds  is  laid,  and  to  tell  you  my  mind, 
He  has  not  left  a  wiser  or  better  behind; 
His  pencil  was  striking,  resistless,  and  grand; 
His  manners  were  gentle,  complying,  and  bland; 
Still  born  to  improve  us  in  every  part, 
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His  pencil  our  faces,  his  manners  our  heart: 

To  coxcombs  averse,  yet  most  civilly  steering, 

When  they  judged  without  skill,  he  was  still  hard  of  hearing: 

When  they  talked  of  their  Raphaels,  Correggios,  and  stufT, 

He  shifted  his  trumpet,  and  only  took  snuff. 

By  flattery  unspoiled 


4.     TONY  LUMPKIN'S  SONG. 

(From  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.) 

Let  schoolmasters  puzzle  their  brain, 

With  grammar,  and  nonsense,  and  learning, 
Good  liquor,  I  stoutly  maintain, 

Gives  genus  a  better  discerning. 
Let  them  brag  of  their  heathenish  gods, 

Their  Lethes,  their  Styxes,  and  Stygians, 
Their  Quis,  and  their  Quæs,  and  their  Quods, 

They're  all  but  a  parcel  of  Pigeons. 
Toroddle,  toroddle,  toroll. 

When  methodist  preachers  come  down, 

A-preaching  that  drinking  is  sinful, 
Hl  wager  the  rascals  a  crown, 

They  always  preach  best  with  a  skinful. 
But  when  you  come  down  with  your  pence, 

For  a  slice  of  their  scurvy  religion, 
I'll  leave  it  to  all  men  of  sense, 

But  you,  my  good  friend,  are  the  Pigeon. 
Toroddle,  toroddle,  toroll. 

Then  come,  put  the  jorum  about, 

And  let  us  be  merry  and  elever, 
Our  hearts  and  our  liquors  are  stout, 

Here's  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons  for  ever. 
Let  some  cry  up  woodcock  or  hare, 

Your  bustards,  your  ducks,  and  your  widgeons; 
But  of  all  the  gay  birds  in  the  air, 

Here's  a  health  to  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons. 
Toroddle,  toroddle,  toroll. 


DAVID   HUME 

1711—1776. 


David  Hume,  skeptisk  Filosof  og  Historieskriver,  var  en  Skotlænder, 
født  i  Edinburg  1711.  Han  var  først  bestemt  for  Skranken,  og  siden  for 
Handelen,  men  hans  Hu  stod  til  Literaturen  Han  lod  sig  udbetale  en  liden 
Arvepart,  som  var  tilfalden  ham  ved  Faderens  Død,  og  gik  til  Frankrig, 
som  var  et  billigere  Opholdssted.  Her  tilbragte  han  tre  Aar,  dels  i  Rheims, 
dels  i  Jesuiterkollegiet  La  Fléche  i  Anjou,  ganske  optaget  af  Studeringer. 
I  1737  vendte  han  tilbage  og  udgav  en  Afhandling  om  den  menneskelige 
Natur  (1738),  senere  omarbeidet  og  udgivet  under  Titelen  Inquiry  Concerning- 
Human  Understanding,  et  Skrift,  som  har  øvet  stor  Indflydelse,  men  som,  da 
det  fremkom,  kun  vakte  ringe  Opmærksomhed  i  England.  En  gunstigere 
Modtagelse  fik  hans  næste  Arbeide,  Essays  Moral,  Political,  and  Literary 
(1742),  som  senere  fulgtes  af  en  anden  Del  under  Titelen  Political  Discourses 
(1752).  I  1746 — 48  ledsagede  han  som  Sekretær  General  St.-Clair  paa  en 
Sendelse  til  Hofferne  i  Wien  og  Turin,  og  skrev  under  denne  Reise  en  Dag- 
bog, hvilken  siden  er  udgivet.  Efter  forgjæves  at  have  søgt  et  Professorat  først 
i  Glasgow,  siden  i  Edinburg,  blev  han  Bibliothekar  ved  de  skotske  Advokaters 
Bibliothek  i  denne  By,  en  Post,  han  fornemmelig  attraaede  for  at  kunne  have 
uhindret  Adgang  til  den  rige  og  udsøgte  Bogsamling.  Denne  Stilling  førte 
ham  fra  hans  filosofiske  Spekulationer  ind  paa  historiske  Studier,  hvis  Frugt 
blev  hans  berømte  Englands  Historie.  Hans  oprindelige  Plan  var  kun  at 
skildre  Tidsrummet  fra  Englands  og  Skotlands  Forening  indtil  Dronning 
Annas  Død  (1714),  men  han  førte  aldrig  Værket  længere  ned  end  til 
Revolutionen  (1688).  Det  første  Bind,  som  udkom  i  1754,  indeholdt  Jakob 
den  Førstes  og  Karl  den  Førstes  Regjering,  men  fik  en  meget  kjølig  Mod- 
tagelse: det  andet  Bind,  omfattende  The  Commonwealth,  Karl  den  Anden 
og  Jakob  den  Anden  (1757),  mishagede  Whiggerne  mindre,  og  „bragte  ogsaa 
det  første  Bind  flot",  som  han  siger  i  sin  Autobiografi.  Han  gik  nu  tilbage 
og  skildrede  Tudorernes  Tid  (1759),  og  den  Lykke,  som  denne  Afdeling 
gjorde,  bevægede  ham  til  at  føie  Boghandlerne  og  afslutte  Værket  med  en 
Skildring    af   Tiden    fra    Cæsars   Indfald    til   Henrik    den    Syvendes    Thron- 
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bestigelse  (1761 — 62).  Denne  sidste  Del  er  det  svageste  Parti,  hvilket  er 
let  forklarligt,  da  de  vigtigste  Aktstykker  for  dette  Afsnit  paa  den  Tid 
endnu  vare  ganske  ubekjendte  og  ubearbeidede.  Det  store  Værk  indbragte 
dets  Forfatter  Ære  og  Penge  i  rigeligt  Maal,  og  han  levede  i  saa  behage- 
lige Forhold  i  Edinburg,  at  det  kun  var  meget  modstræbende  han  gav  efter 
for  Markien  af  Hertfords  indstændige  Anmodninger,  og  fulgte  denne,  der  var 
udnævnt  til  britisk  Ambassadør  i  Versailles,  som  Gesandtskabssekretær  til 
Paris  i  1763.  Her  var  hans  Ry  gaaet  forud  for  ham.  og  han  blev  strax 
Dagens  Løve  i  det  fornemme  parisiske  Selskab,  men  viste  sig  tillige  som  en 
dygtig  Diplomat,  og  styrede  for  en  kort  Tid  Gesandtskabet  som  Chargé 
d'Affaires.  I  1766  vendte  han  tilbage  til  England,  og  blev  Understats- 
sekretær hos  Udenrigsministeren,  General  Conway,  en  Broder  af  Lord 
Hertford.  Da  Ministeriet  opløstes  i  1769,  vendte  Hume  tilbage  til  Skotland. 
Han  døde  ugift  i  Edinburg   1776. 

Humes  Englands  Historie  hører  til  den  engelske  Literaturs  klassiske 
Værker.  Alle  ere  enige  i  at  berømme  hans  fortræffelige  historiske  Stil,  dens 
Klarhed,  Naturlighed  og  Livlighed,  hvorimod  Dommene  (i  England,  som 
naturligt)  have  været  mere  delte  angaaende  Indholdet.  Den  første  Afdeling, 
eller  Stuarternes  Historie,  vakte  formedelst  den  antipuritanske  Tone  Anstød 
hos  Whiggerne,  men  det  modsatte  Parti  var  heller  ikke  ganske  fornøiet  med 
hans  Skildring.  Hume  siger  herom  selv:  „Min  Maade  at  bedømme  Tingene 
paa  nærmer  sig  mere  Whiggernes  Principer,  min  Maade  at  skildre  Per- 
sonerne svarer  mere  til  Toriernes  Fordomme;  men  de  fleste  Mennesker  se 
mere  paa  Personerne  end  paa  Tingene;  det  bedste  Bevis  herfor  er,  at  jeg  i 
Almindelighed  bliver  regnet  til  Torierne".  Han  sagde  om  sig  selv,  at  han 
var  en  Whig,  men  en  skeptisk  Whig,  hvorved  han  antydede,  at  han  ikke 
fulgte  Whiggerne  i  deres  yderste  Konsekventser,  hvilke  efter  hans  Mening 
førte  til  Republikanisme ;  thi  Hume  var  en  bestemt  Tilhænger  af  Monarkiet. 
Den  tyske  Historieforsker  Fr.  v.  Raumer  dømmer  meget  gunstigt  om  Humes 
Værk;  han  finder  en  upartisk  Sandhedskjærlighed  hos  ham;  „at  flere  politiske 
Partier  i  England  vare  utilfredse  med  Hume,  viser,  at  han  netop  ikke  er 
nogen  Partiskribent,  men  forblev  den  ved  alvorlige  Studier  vundne  Over- 
bevisning tro"  *). 

Humes  Afhandlinger  over  historiske,  politiske  og  statsøkonomiske  Æmner 
ydes  af  anseede  engelske  Forfattere  den  høieste  Ros,  og  de  ere  endnu,  efter 
hundrede  Aars  Forløb,  lige  saa  tiltrækkende  ved  sin  Fremstilling,  som  lære- 
rige ved  sit  Indhold. 


')  En  anseet  engelsk  Kritiker,  John  Allen,  en  streng  Whig,  har  i  Edinb.  Review  (Nr.  83, 
S.  3)  bemærket  Følgende  om  Humes  Værk :  „In  vain  shall  we  look  elsewhere  for  those 
general  and  comprehensive  views,  —  that  sagacity  and  judgment,  —  those  masterly 
lessons  of  political  wisdom,  —  that  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature,  —  that  calm 
philosophy  and  dispassionate  balancing  of  human  opinions,  which  delight  and  instruct  us 
in  the  pages  of  Hume".     Mahon's  History  of  England,  Ch.  LX. 


FROM  THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

/.     State  of  England  af  ter  the  Death  of  Charles  I. 

The  confusions  which  overspread  England  after  the  murder 
of  Charles  I.,  proceeded  as  well  from  the  spirit  of  reflnement 
and  innovation,  which  agitated  the  ruling  party,  as  from  the 
dissolution  of  all  that  authority,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical, 
by  which  the  nation  had  ever  been  accustomed  to  be  go- 
verned.  Every  man  had  framed  the  model  of  a  republic; 
and,  however  new  it  was,  or  fantastical,  he  was  eager  in 
recommending  it  to  his  fellow-citizens,  or  even  imposing  it  by 
force  upon  them.  Every  man  had  adjusted  a  system  of  re- 
ligion, which  being  derived  from  no  traditional  authority,  was 
peculiar  to  himself;  and  being  founded  on  supposed  inspira- 
tion, not  on  any  principles  of  human  reason,  had  no  means, 
besides  cant  and  low  rhetoric,  by  which  it  could  recommend 
itself  to  others.  The  levellers  insisted  on  an  equal  distribution 
of  power  and  property,  and  disclaimed  all  dependence  and 
subordination.  The  millenarians  or  fifth-monarchy-men  re- 
quired,  that  government  itself  should  be  abolished,  and  all 
human  powers  be  laid  in  the  dust,  in  order  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  dominion  of  Christ,  whose  second  coming  they  sud- 
denly  expected.  The  Antinomians  even  insisted,  that  the 
obligations  of  morality  and  natural  law  were  suspended,  and 
that  the  elect,  guided  by  an  internal  principle  more  perfect 
and  divine,  were  superior  to  the  beggarly  elements  of  justice 
and  humanity.  A  considerable  party  declaimed  against  tithes 
and  hireling  priesthood,  and  were  resolved  that  the  magistrate 
should  not  support  by  power  or  revenue  any  ecclesiastical 
establishment.  Another  party  inveighed  against  the  law  and 
its  professors;  -and  on  pretence  of  rendering  more  simple  the 
distribution  of  justice,  were  desirous  of  abolishing  the  whole 
system  of  English  jurisprudence,  which  seemed  interwoven 
with  monarchical  government.  Even  those  among  the  repu- 
blicans,  who  adopted  not  such  extravagancies,  were  so  intoxi- 
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cated  with  their  saintly  character  that  they  supposed  them- 
selves possessed  of  peculiar  privileges;  and  all  professions, 
oaths,  laws,  and  engagements  had,  in  a  great  measure,  lost 
their  influence  over  them.  The  bands  of  society  were  every 
where  loosened,  and  the  irregular  passions  of  men  were  en- 
couraged  by  speculative  principles,  still  more  unsocial  and 
irregul  ar. 

The  royalists,  consisting  of  the  nobles  and  more  con- 
siderable  gentry,  being  degrad  ed  from  their  authority,  and 
plundered  of  their  property,  were  inflamed  with  the  highest 
resentment  and  indignation  against  those  ignoble  adversaries, 
who  had  reduced  them  to  subjection.  The  presbyterians, 
whose  credit  had  first  supported  the  arms  of  the  parliament, 
were  enraged  to  find  that,  by  the  treachery  or  superior  cun- 
ning  of  their  associates,  the  fruits  of  all  their  successful  la- 
bours  were  ravished  from  them.  The  former  party,  from 
inclination  and  principle,  zealously  attached  themselves  to  the 
son  of  their  unfortunate  monarch,  whose  memory  they  re- 
spected,  and  whose  tragical  death  they  deplored.  The  latter 
cast  their  eye  towards  the  same  object;  but  they  had  still 
many  prej udices  to  overcome,  many  fears  and  jealousies  to 
be  allayed,  ere  they  could  cordially  entertain  thoughts  of  re- 
storing  the  family,  which  they  had  so  grievously  offended, 
and  whose  principles  they  regarded  with  such  violent  ab- 
horrence. 

The  only  solid  support  of  the  republican  independent 
faction,  which,  though  it  formed  so  small  a  part  of  the 
nation,  had  violently  usurped  the  government  of  the  whole, 
was  a  numerous  army  of  near  flfty  thousand  men.  But  this 
army,  formidable  from  its  discipline  and  courage,  as  well  as 
its  numbers,  was  actuated  by  a  spirit  that  rendered  it  danger- 
ous  to  the  assembly  which  had  assumed  the  command  over 
it.  Accustomed  to  indulge  every  chimera  in  politics,  every 
frenzy  in  religion,  the  soldiers  knew  little  of  the  subordination 
of  citizens,  and  had  only  learned,  from  apparent  necessity, 
some  maxims  of  military  obedience.  And  while  they  still 
maintained,  that  all  those  enormous  violations  of  law  and 
equity,  of  which  they  had  been  guilty,  were  justified  by  the 
success  with  which  Providence  had  blessed  them;  they  were 
ready  to  break  out  into  any  new  disorder,  wherever  they 
had  the  prospect  of  a  like  sanction  and  authority. 

What  alone  gave  some  stability  to  all  these  unsettled 
humours,  was  the  great  influence  both  civil  and  military  ac- 
quired  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  This  man,  suited  to  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,   and  to   that  alone,   was  equally  qualified  to 
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gain  the  affection  and  confidence  of  men  by  what  was  mean, 
vulgar,  and  ridiculous  in  his  character,  as  to  command  their 
obedience  by  what  was  great,  daring,  and  enterprising.  Fa- 
miliar  even  to  buffoonery  with  the  meanest  sentinel,  he  never 
lost  his  authority:  transported  to  a  degree  of  madness  with 
religious  extacies,  he  never  forgot  the  politicai  purposes  to 
which  they  might  serve.  Hating  monarchy,  while  a  subject; 
despising  liberty,  while  a  citizen;  though  he  retained  for  a 
time  all  orders  of  men  under  a  seeming  obedience  to  the 
parliament;  he  was  secretly  paving  the  way,  by  artifice  and 
courage,  to  his  own  unlimited  authority. 

The  parliament,  for  so  we  must  henceforth  call  a  small 
and  inconsiderable  part  of  the  house  of  commons,  having 
murdered  their  sovereign  with  so  many  appearing  circum- 
stances  of  solemnity  and  justice,  and  so  much  real  violence 
and  even  fury,  began  to  assume  more  the  air  of  a  civil, 
legal  power,  and  to  enlarge  a  little  the  narrow  bottom  upon 
which  they  stood.  They  admitted  a  few  of  the  excluded  and 
absent  members,  such  as  were  liable  to  least  exception;  but 
on  condition  that  these  members  should  sign  an  approbation 
of  whatever  had  been  done  in  their  absence  with  regard  to 
the  king's  trial;  and  some  of  them  were  willing  to  acquire  a 
share  of  power  on  such  terms:  the  greater  part  disdained  to 
lend  their  authority  to  such  apparent  usurpations.  They 
issued  some  writs  for  new  elections,  in  piaces  where  they 
hoped  to  have  interest  enough  to  bring  in  their  own  friends 
and  dependants.  They  named  a  council  of  state,  thirty-eight 
in  number,  to  whom  all  addresses  were  made,  who  gave 
orders  to  all  generals  and  admirals,  who  executed  the  laws, 
and  who  digested  all  business  before  it  was  introduced  into 
parliament.  They  pretended  to  employ  themselves  entirely 
in  adjusting  the  laws,  forms,  and  plan  of  a  new  representa- 
tive;  and  as  soon  as  they  should  have  settled  the  nation, 
they  professed  their  intention  of  restoring  their  power  to  the 
people,  from  whom  they  acknowledged  they  had  entirely 
derived  it. 

2.     Battle  of  Dunbar,  September  j,  1650. 

The  advance  of  the  English  army  under  Cromwell  was 
not  able  to  appease  or  soften  the  animosities  among  the 
parties  in  Scotland.  The  clergy  were  still  resolute  to  exclude 
all  but  their  more  zealous  adherents.  As  soon  as  the  Eng- 
lish parliament  found  that  the  treaty  between  the  king  and 
the  Scots  would    probably  terminale  in  an  accommodation, 
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they  made  preparations  for  a  war  which  they  saw  would  in 
the  end  prove  inevitable.  Cromwell,  having  broken  the  force 
and  courage  of  the  Irish,  was  sent  for;  and  he  left  the  com- 
mand  of  Ireland  to  Ireton,  who  governed  that  kingdom  in 
the  character  of  deputy,  and  with  vigilance  and  industry  per- 
severed  in  the  work  of  subduing  and  expelling  the  natives. 

It  was  expected  that  Fairfax,  who  still  retained  the  name 
of  general,  would  continue  to  aet  against  Scotland,  and 
appear  at  the  head  of  the  forces;  a  station  for  which  he  was 
well  qualified,  and  where  alone  he  made  any  figure.  But 
Fairfax,  though  he  had  allowed  the  army  to  make  use  of 
his  name  in  murdering  their  sovereign,  and  offering  violence 
to  the  parliament,  had  entertained  unsurmountable  scruples 
against  invading  the  Scots,  whom  he  considered  as  zealous 
presbyterians,  and  united  to  England  by  the  sacred  bands  of 
the  covenant.  He  was  farther  disgusted  at  the  extremities 
into  which  he  had  already  been  hurried;  and  was  confirmed 
in  his  repugnance  by  the  exhortations  of  his  wife,  who  had 
great  influence  over  him,  and  was  herself  much  governed  by 
the  presbyterian  clergy. 

Fairfax  having  resigned  his  commission,  it  was  bestowed 
on  Cromwell,  who  was  declared  captain-general  of  all  the 
forces  in  England.  This  command,  in  a  commonwealth, 
which  stood  entirely  by  arms,  was  of  the  utmost  importance; 
and  was  the  chief  step  which  this  ambitious  politician  had 
yet  made  towards  sovereign  power.  He  immediately  marched 
his  forces,  and  entered  Scotland  with  an  army  of  16,000  men. 

The  command  of  the  Scottish  army  was  given  to  Lesley, 
an  experienced  officer,  who  formed  a  very  proper  plan  of 
defence.  He  entrenched  himself  in  a  fortified  camp  between 
Edinburgh  and  Leith,  and  took  care  to  remove  from  the 
counties  of  Merse  and  the  Lothians  every  thing  that  could 
serve  to  the  subsistence  of  the  English  army.  Cromwell  ad- 
vanced  to  the  Scottish  camp ,  and  endeavoured  by  every  ex- 
pedient  to  bring  Lesley  to  a  battle:  the  prudent  Scotchman 
knew  that,  though  superior  in  numbers,  his  army  was  much 
inferior  in  discipline  to  the  English;  and  he  carefully  kept 
himself  within  his  entrenchments.  By  skirmishes  and  small 
rencounters  he  tried  to  connrm  the  spirits  of  his  soldiers ;  and 
he  was  successful  in  these  enterprises.  His  army  daily  in- 
creased  both  in  numbers  and  courage.  The  king  came  to 
the  camp;  and  having  exerted  himself  in  an  action,  gained 
on  the  aftections  of  the  soldiery,  who  were  more  desirous  of 
serving  under  a  young  prince  of  spirit  and  vivacity,  than 
under  a  committee  of  talking  gown-men.     The  clergy  were 
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alarmed.  They  ordered  Charles  immediately  to  leave  the 
camp.  They  also  purged  it  carefully  of  about  four  thousand 
Malignants  and  Engage?'s,  whose  zeal  had  led  them  to  attend 
the  king,  and  who  were  the  soldiers  of  chief  credit  and  ex- 
perience  in  the  nation.  They  then  concluded,  that  they  had 
an  army  composed  entirely  of  saints,  and  could  not  be  beaten. 
They  murmured  extremely,  not  only  against  their  prudent 
general,  but  also  against  the  Lord,  on  account  of  his  delays 
in  giving  them  deliverance;  and  they  plainly  told  him,  that 
if  he  would  not  save  him  from  the  English  sectaries,  he 
should  no  longer  be  their  God.  An  advantage  having  offered 
itself  on  a  Sunday,  they  hindered  the  general  from  making 
use  of  it,  lest  he  should  involve  the  nation  in  the  guilt  of 
sabbath-breaking. 

Cromwell  found  himself  in  a  very  bad  situation.  He  had 
no  provisions  but  what  he  received  by  sea.  He  had  not  had 
the  precaution  to  bring  these  in  sufficient  quantities,  and  his 
army  was  reduced  to  difficulties.  He  retired  to  Dunbar. 
Lesley  followed  him,  and  encamped  on  the  heights  of  Lam- 
mermure,  which  overlook  that  town.  There  lay  many  difflcult 
passes  between  Dunbar  and  Berwick,  and  of  these  Lesley  had 
taken  possession.  The  English  general  was  reduced  to  ex- 
tremities.  He  had  even  embraced  a  resolution  of  sending  by 
sea  all  his  foot  and  artiliery  to  England,  and  of  breaking 
through,  at  all  hazards,  with  his  cavalry.  The  madness  of 
the  Scottish  ecclesiastics  saved  him  from  this  loss  and  dishonour. 

Night  and  day  the  ministers  had  been  wrestling  with  the 
Lord  in  prayer,  as  they  termed  it;  and  they  fancied  that 
they  had  at  last  obtained  the  victory.  Revelations,  they  said, 
were  made  them,  that  the  sectarian  and  heretical  army, 
together  with  Agag,  meaning  Cromwell,  was  delivered  into 
their  hånds.  Upon  the  faith  of  these  visions,  they  forced 
their  general,  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances,  to  descend  into 
the  plain,  with  a  view  of  attacking  the  English  in  their 
retreat.  Cromwell,  looking  through  a  glass,  saw  the  enemy's 
camp  in  motion ;  and  foretold,  without  the  help  of  revelations, 
that  the  Lord  had  delivered  them  into  kis  hånds.  He  gave 
orders  immediately  for  an  attack  (3rd  Sept).  In  this  battle  it 
was  easily  observed  that  nothing,  in  military  actions,  can 
supply  the  place  of  discipline  and  experience;  and  that,  in 
the  presence  of  real  danger,  where  men  are  not  accustomed 
to  it,  the  fumes  of  enthusiasm  presently  dissipate,  and  lose 
their  influence.  The  Scots,  though  double  in  number  to  the 
English,  were  soon  put  to  flight,  and  pursued  with  great 
slaughter.     The  chief,   if  not   only,   resistance  was   made  by 
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one  regiment  of  Highlanders ,  that  part  of  the  army  which 
was  the  least  infected  with  fanaticism.  No  victory  could  be 
more  complete  than  this  which  was  obtained  by  Cromwell. 
About  three  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  slain,  and  nine 
thousand  taken  prisoners.  Cromwell  pursued  his  advantage, 
and  took  possession  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith.  The  remnant 
of  the  Scottish  army  fled  to  Stirling.  The  approach  of  the 
winter  season,  and  an  ague,  which  seized  Cromwell,  kept 
him  from  pushing  the  victory  any  farther. 

The  clergy  made  great  lamentations,  and  told  the  Lord, 
that  to  them  it  was  little  to  sacrifice  their  lives  and  estates, 
but  to  him  it  was  a  great  loss  to  suffer  his  elect  to  be  de- 
stroyed.  They  published  a  declaration,  containing  the  cause 
of  their  late  misfortunes.  These  visitations  they  ascribed  to 
the  manifold  provocations  of  the  king's  house,  of  which  they 
feared  he  had  not  yet  thoroughly  repented;  the  secret  intru- 
sion  of  malignants  into  the  king's  family,  and  even  into  the 
camp;  the  leaving  of  a  most  malignant  and  profane  guard  of 
horse,  who,  being  sent  for  to  be  purged,  came  two  days  be- 
fore the  defeat,  and  were  allowed  to  fight  with  the  army; 
the  owning  of  the  king's  quarrel  by  many  without  subordina- 
tion to  religion  and  liberty;  and  the  carnal  self-keeping  of 
some,  together  with  the  neglect  of  family  prayers  by  others. 

Cromwell,  having  been  so  successful  in  the  war  of  the 
sword,  took  up  the  pen  against  the  Scottish  ecclesiastics.  He 
wrote  them  some  polemical  letters,  in  which  he  maintained 
the  chief  points  of  the  independent  theology.  He  took  care 
likewise  to  retort  on  them  their  favourite  argument  of  provi- 
dence;  and  asked  them,  Whether  the  Lord  had  not  declared 
against  them?  But  the  ministers  thought  that  the  same 
events,  which  to  their  enemies  were  judgments,  to  them  were 
trials;  and  they  replied,  that  the  Lord  had  only  hid  his  face 
for  a  time,  from  Jacob.  But  Cromwell  insisted,  that  the 
appeal  had  been  made  to  God  in  the  most  express  and 
solemn  manner,  and  that,  in  the  fieids  of  Dunbar,  an  irrevo- 
cable  decision  had  been  awarded  in  favour  of  the  English  army. 

3.     Dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliame?it,  April  20,  1653. 

All  these  successes  of  the  English  were  chiefly  owing  to 
the  superior  size  of  their  vessels;  an  advantage  which  all  the 
skill  and  bravery  of  the  Dutch  admirals  could  not  compen- 
sate.  By  means  of  shipmoney,  an  imposition  which  had  been 
so  much  complained  of,  and  in  some  respects  with  reason, 
the  late  king  had  put  the  navy  into  a  situation  which  it  had 
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never  attained  in  any  former  reign;  and  he  ventured  to  build 
ships  of  a  size  which  was  then  unusual.  But  the  misfortunes 
which  the  Dutch  met  with  in  battle,  were  small  in  compa- 
rison  of  those  which  their  tråde  sustained  from  the  English. 
Their  whole  commerce  by  the  channel  was  cut  off:  even 
that  to  the  Baltic  was  much  infested  by  English  privateers. 
Their  fisheries  were  totally  suspended.  A  great  number  of 
their  ships,  above  1600  had  fallen  into  the  hånds  of  their 
enemy.  They  resolved,  therefore,  to  gratify  the  pride  of  the 
parliament,  and  to  make  some  advances  towards  peace.  They 
met  not,  however,  with  a  favourable  reception;  and  it  was 
not  without  pleasure  that  they  learned  the  dissolution  of  that 
haughty  assembly  by  the  violence  of  Cromwell;  an  event 
from  which  they  expected  a  more  prosperous  turn  to  their  affairs. 

The  zealous  republicans  in  the  parliament  had  not  been 
the  chief  or  first  promoters  of  the  war;  but  when  it  was 
once  entered  upon,  they  endeavoured  to  draw  from  it  every 
possible  advantage.  On  all  occasions  they  set  up  the  fleet 
in  opposition  to  the  army,  and  celebrated  the  glories  and 
successes  of  their  naval  armaments.  They  insisted  on  the 
intolerable  expense  to  which  the  nation  was  subjected,  and 
urged  the  necessity  of  diminishing  it,  by  a  reduction  of  the 
land  forces.  They  had  ordered  some  regiments  to  serve  on 
board  the  fleet,  in  the  quality  of  marines.  And  Cromwell, 
by  the  whole  train  of  their  proceedings,  evidently  saw  that 
they  had  entertained  a  jealousy  of  his  power  and  ambition, 
and  were  resolved  to  bring  him  to  a  subordination  under  their 
authority.    Without  scruple  or  delay  he  resolved  to  prevent  them. 

On  such  firm  foundations  were  built  the  credit  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  that  though  a  great  master  of  fraud  and 
dissimulation,  he  judged  it  superfluous  to  employ  any  disguise 
in  conducting  this  bold  enterprise.  He  summoned  a  general 
council  of  officers;  and  immediately  found  that  they  were 
disposed  to  receive  whatever  impressions  he  was  pleased  to 
give  them.  Most  of  them  were  his  creatures,  had  owed  their 
advancement  to  his  favour,  and  relied  entirely  upon  him  for 
their  future  preferment.  The  breach  being  already  made 
between  the  military  and  civil  powers,  when  the  late  king 
was  seized  at  Holdenby;  the  general  officers  regarded  the 
parliament  as  at  once  their  creature  and  their  rival;  and 
thought  that  they  themselves  were  entitled  to  share  among 
them  those  offices  and  riches,  of  which  its  members  had  so 
long  kept  possession.  Harrison,  Rich,  Overton,  and  a  few 
others,  who  retained  some  principle,  were  guided  by  notions 
so  extravagant,    that  they  were  easily  deluded  into  measures 
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the  most  violent  and  most  criminal.  And  the  whole  army 
had  already  been  guilty  of  such  illegal  and  atrocious  actions, 
that  they  could  entertain  no  farther  scruple  with  regard  to  any 
enterprise  which  might  serve  their  selfish  or  fanatical  purposes. 

In  the  council  of  officers  it  was  presently  voted  to  frame 
a  remonstrance  to  the  parliament.  After  complaining  of  the 
arrears  due  to  the  army,  they  there  desired  the  parliament 
to  reflect  how  many  years  they  had  sitten,  and  what  profes- 
sions they  had  formerly  made  of  their  intentions  to  new- 
model  the  representative,  and  establish  successive  parliaments, 
who  might  bear  the  burden  of  national  affairs,  from  which 
they  themselves  would  gladly,  after  so  much  danger  and 
fatigue,  be  at  last  relieved.  They  confessed  that  the  parlia- 
ment had  achieved  great  enterprises,  and  had  surmounted 
mighty  difnculties;  yet  was  it  an  injury,  they  said,  to  the 
rest  of  the  nation  to  be  excluded  from  bearing  any  part  in 
the  service  of  their  country.  It  was  now  full  time  for  them 
to  give  place  to  others;  and  they  therefore  desired  them, 
after  settling  a  council,  who  might  execute  the  laws  during 
the  interval,  to  summon  a  new  parliament,  and  establish  that 
free  and  equal  government,  which  they  had  so  long  promised 
to  the  people. 

The  parliament  took  this  remonstrance  in  ill  part,  and 
made  a  sharp  reply  to  the  council  of  officers.  The  officers 
insisted  on  their  advice;  and  by  mutual  altercation  and  op- 
position the  breach  became  still  wider  between  the  army  and 
the  commonwealth  (April  10).  Cromwell,  finding  matters 
ripe  for  his  purpose,  called  a  council  of  officers,  in  order  to 
come  to  a  determination  with  regard  to  the  public  settlement. 
As  he  had  here  many  friends,  so  had  he  also  some  opponents. 
Harrison  having  assured  the  council  that  the  general  sought 
only  to  pave  the  way  for  the  government  of  Jesus  and  his 
saints,  major  Streator  briskly  replied,  that  Jesus  ought  then 
to  come  quickly:  for  if  he  delayed  it  till  after  Christmas,  he 
would  come  too  late;  he  would  find  his  place  occupied. 
While  the  officers  were  in  debate,  colonel  Ingoldsby  informed 
Cromwell,  that  the  parliament  was  sitting,  and  had  come  to 
a  resolution  not  to  dissolve  themselves,  but  to  flll  up  the 
house  by  new  elections;  and  was  at  that  very  time  engaged 
in  deliberations  with  regard  to  this  expedient.  Cromwell  in 
a  rage  immediately  hastened  to  the  house,  and  carried  a 
body  of  300  soldiers  along  with  him.  Some  of  them  he 
placed  at  the  door,  some  in  the  lobby,  some  on  the  stairs. 
He  flrst  addressed  himself  to  his  friend  St.  John,  and  told 
him  that  he  had  come  with  a  purpose  of  doing  what  grieved 
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him  to  the  very  soul,  and  what  he  had  earnestly  with  tears 
besought  the  Lord  not  to  impose  upon  him:  but  there  was 
a  necessity,  in  order  to  the  glory  of  God  and  good  of  the 
nation.  He  sat  down  for  some  time,  and  heard  the  debate. 
He  beckoned  Harrison,  and  told  him  that  he  now  judged 
the  parliament  ripe  for  a  dissolution.  »Sir«,  said  Harrison, 
»the  work  is  very  great  and  dangerous;  I  desire  you  seriously 
to  consider,  before  you  engage  in  it«.  »You  say  well«,  re- 
plied  the  general;  and  thereupon  sat  still  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  When  the  question  was  ready  to  be  put,  he  said 
again  to  Harrison,  »This  is  the  time:  I  must  do  it«.  And 
suddenly  starting  up,  he  loaded  the  parliament  with  the  vilest 
reproaches,  for  their  tyranny,  ambition,  oppression,  and  rob- 
bery  of  the  public.  Then  stamping  with  his  foot,  which  was 
a  signal  for  the  soldiers  to  enter,  »For  shame«,  said  he  to 
the  parliament,  »get  you  gone;  give  place  to  honester  men; 
to  those  who  will  more  faithfully  discharge  their  trust.  You 
are  no  longer  a  parliament;  I  tell  you,  you  are  no  longer  a 
parliament:  the  Lord  has  done  with  you:  he  has  chosen 
other  instruments  for  carrying  on  his  work«.  Sir  Harry  Vane 
exclaiming  against  this  proceeding,  he  cried  with  a  loud 
voice,  »O!  Sir  Harry  Vane,  Sir  Harry  Vane!  The  Lord  de- 
liver me  from  Sir  Harry  Vane!«  Taking  hold  of  Martin  by 
the  cloak,  »Thou  art  a  whore-master«,  said  he.  To  another, 
»Thou  art  an  adulterer«.  To  a  third,  »Thou  art  a  drunkard 
and  a  glutton«.  »And  thou  an  extortioner«,  to  a  fourth.  He 
commanded  a  soldier  to  seize  the  mace.  »What  shall  we  do 
with  this  baubler  Here,  take  it  away.  It  is  you«,  said  he, 
addressing  himself  to  the  house,  »that  have  forced  me  upon 
this.  I  have  sought  the  Lord  night  and  day,  that  he  would 
rather  slay  me  than  put  me  upon  this  work«.  Having  com- 
manded the  soldiers  to  clear  the  hall,  he  himself  went  out 
the  last,  and  ordering  the  doors  to  be  locked,  departed  to 
his  lodgings  in  Whitehall. 

In  this  furious  manner,  which  so  well  denotes  his  genuine 
character,  did  Cromwell,  without  the  least  opposition,  or  even 
murmur,  annihilate  that  famous  assembly  which  had  filled 
all  Europe  with  the  renown  of  its  actions,  and  with  astonish- 
ment  at  its  crimes,  and  whose  commencement  was  not  more 
ardently  desired  by  the  people  than  was  its  final  dissolution. 
All  parties  now  reaped  successively  the  melancholy  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  injuries  which  they  had  suffered,  revenged  on 
their  enemies;  and  that  too  by  the  same  arts  which  had  been 
practised  against  them.  The  king  had,  in  some  instances, 
stretched  his  prerogative  beyond  its  just  bounds;    and,   aided 
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by  the  church,  had  well  nigh  put  an  end  to  all  the  liberties 
and  privileges  of  the  nation.  The  presbyterians  checked  the 
progress  of  the  court  and  clergy,  and  excited,  by  cant  and 
hypocrisy,  the  populace,  first  to  tumults,  then  to  war,  against 
the  king,  the  peers,  and  all  the  royalists.  No  sooner  had 
they  reached  the  pinnacle  of  grandeur,  than  the  independents, 
under  the  appearance  of  still  greater  sanctity,  instigated  the 
army  against  them,  and  reduced  them  to  subjection.  The 
independents,  amidst  their  empty  dreams  of  liberty,  or  rather 
of  dominion,  were  oppressed  by  the  rebellion  of  their  own 
servants,  and  found  themselves  at  once  exposed  to  the  insults 
of  power  and  hatred  of  the  people.  By  recent,  as  well  as 
all  ancient,  example,  it  was  become  evident  that  illegal  vio- 
lence,  with  whatever  pretences  it  may  be  covered,  and  what- 
ever  object  it  may  pursue,  must  inevitably  end  at  last  in  the 
arbitrary  and  despotic  government  of  a  single  person. 

4..     Cromwell. 

He  was  no  less  than  forty-three  years  of  age  when  he 
first  embraced  the  military  profession ;  and  by  force  of  genius, 
without  any  master,  he  soon  became  an  excellent  officer; 
though  perhaps  he  never  reached  the  farne  of  a  consummated 
commander.  He  raised  a  troop  of  horse;  fixed  his  quarters 
in  Cambridge;  exerted  great  severity  towards  that  university, 
which  zealously  adhered  to  the  royal  party;  and  showed 
himself  a  man  who  would  go  all  lenghts  in  favour  of  that 
cause  which  he  had  espoused.  His  troop  of  horse  he  soon 
augmented  to  a  regiment;  and  he  first  instituted  that  disci- 
pline,  and  inspired  that  spirit,  which  rendered  the  parliamen- 
tary  armies  in  the  end  victorious.  »Your  troops«,  said  he  to 
Hampden,  according  to  his  own  account,  »are  most  of  them 
old  decayed  serving  men  and  tapsters,  and  such  kind  of  fel- 
lows;  the  king's  forces  are  composed  of  gentlemen's  younger 
sons  and  persons  of  good  quality.  And  do  you  think  that 
the  mean  spirits  of  such  base  and  low  fellows  as  ours  will 
ever  be  able  to  encounter  gentlemen,  that  have  honour,  and 
courage,  and  resolution  in  them?  You  must  get  men  of 
spirit,  and  take  it  not  ill  that  I  say,  of  a  spirit  that  is  likely 
to  go  as  far  as  gentlemen  will  go ,  or  else  I  am  sure  you 
will  still  be  beaten,  as  you  have  hitherto  been,  in  every 
encounter«.  He  did  as  he  proposed.  He  enlisted  the  sons 
of  freeholders  and  farmers.  He  carefully  invited  into  his  re- 
giment all  the  zealous  fanatics  throughout  England.  When 
they  were  collected  in   a  body,    their  enthusiastic  spirit  still 
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rose  to  a  higher  pitch.  Their  colonel,  from  his  own  natural 
character,  as  well  as  from  policy,  was  sufticiently  inclined  to 
increase  the  flame.  He  preached,  he  prayed,  he  fought,  he 
punished,  he  rewarded.  The  wild  enthusiasm,  together  with 
valour  and  discipliner  still  propagated  itself;  and  all  men  cast 
their  eyes  on  so  pious  and  so  successful  a  leader.  From  low 
commands  he  rose  with  great  rapidity  to  be  really  the  first, 
though  in  appearance  only  the  second,  in  the  army.  By 
fraud  and  violence,  he  soon  rendered  himself  the  first  in  the 
state.  In  proportion  to  the  increase  of  his  authority,  his  ta- 
lents always  seemed  to  expand  themselves;  and  he  displayed 
every  day  new  abilities,  which  had  lain  dormant  till  the  very 
emergence  by  which  they  were  called  forth  into  action.  All 
Europe  stood  astonished  to  see  a  nation  so  turbulent  and 
unruly,  who,  for  some  doubtful  encroachments  on  their  privi- 
leges,  had  dethroned  and  murdered  an  excellent  prince,  de- 
scended  from  a  long  line  of  monarchs,  now  at  last  subdued 
and  reduced  to  slavery  by  one  who,  a  few  years  before,  was 
no  better  than  a  private  gentleman,  whose  name  was  not 
known  in  the  nation,  and  who  was  little  regarded  even  in 
that  low  sphere  to  which  he  had  always  been  confined. 

The  indignation,  entertained  by  the  people  against  an 
authority  founded  on  such  manifest  usurpation,  was  not  so 
violent  as  might  naturally  be  expected.  Congratulory  ad- 
dresses,  the  first  of  the  kind,  were  made  to  Cromwell  by  the 
fleet,  by  the  army,  even  by  many  of  the  chief  corporations 
and  counties  of  England;  but  especially  by  the  several  con- 
gregations  of  saints,  dispersed  throughout  the  kingdom.  The 
royalists ,  though  they  could  not  love  the  man  who  had  im- 
brued  his  hånds  in  the  blood  of  their  sovereign,  expected 
more  lenity  from  him,  than  from  the  jealous  and  imperious 
republicans,  who  had  hitherto  governed.  The  presbyterians 
were  pleased  to  see  those  men,  by  whom  they  had  been 
outwitted  and  expelled,  now  in  their  turn  expelled  and  out- 
witted  by  their  own  servant;  and  they  applauded  him  for 
this  last  aet  of  violence  upon  the  parliament.  These  two 
parties  composed  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  and  kept  the  people 
in  some  tolerable  temper.  All  men  likewise,  harassed  with 
wars  and  factions,  were  glad  to  see  any  prospect  of  settle- 
ment. And  they  deemed  it  less  ignominious  to  submit  to  a 
person  of  such  admirable  talents  and  capacity  than  to  a  few 
ignoble  enthusiastic  hypocrites ,  who ,  under  the  name  of  a 
republic,  had  reduced  them  to  a  cruel  subjection. 
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2.     CRUELTY  OF  WARS  AND   FACTIONS  IN  THE 

ANCIENT   STATES  ADVERSE  TO   POPULOUSNESS. 

(From  Essay:  Of  Populousness  of  Ancient  Nations.) 

First,  we  may  observe,  that  the  ancient  republics  were 
almost  in  perpetual  war;  a  natural  efifect  of  their  martial 
spirit,  their  love  of  liberty,  their  mutual  emulation,  and  that 
hatred  which  generally  prevails  among  nations  that  live  in 
close  neighbourhood.  Now,  war  in  a  small  state  is  much 
more  destructive  than  in  a  great  one;  both  because  all  the 
inhabitants,  in  the  former  case,  must  serve  in  the  armies; 
and  because  the  whole  state  is  frontier,  and  is  all  exposed 
to  the  inroads  of  the  enemy. 

The  maxims  of  ancient  war  were  much  more  destructive 
than  those  of  modern;  chiefly  by  that  distribution  of  plunder 
in  which  the  soldiers  were  indulged.  Ancient  battles  were 
much  more  bloody,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  weapons  em- 
ployed  in  them.  The  ancients  drew  up  their  men  16  or  20, 
sometimes  50,  men  deep,  which  made  a  narrow  front;  and 
it  was  not  difficult  to  find  a  field,  in  which  both  armies 
might  be  marshalled,  and  might  engage  with  each  other. 
Even  where  any  body  of  the  troops  was  kept  off  by  hedges, 
hillocks,  woods,  or  hollow  ways,  the  battle  was  not  so  soon 
decided  between  the  contending  parties,  but  that  the  others 
had  time  to  overcome  the  difflculties  which  opposed  them, 
and  take  part  in  the  engagement.  And  as  the  whole  army 
was  thus  engaged,  and  each  man  closely  buckled  to  his  an- 
tagonist, the  battles  were  commonly  very  bloody,  and  great 
slaughter  was  made  on  both  sides,  especially  on  the  van- 
quished.  The  long  thin  lines,  required  by  the  fire-arms,  and 
the  quick  decision  of  the  fray,  render  our  modern  engage- 
ments but  partial  rencounters;  and  enable  the  general,  who 
is  foiled  in  the  beginning  of  the  day,  to  draw  off  the  greater 
part  of  his  army  sound  and  entire. 

The  battles  of  antiquity,  both  by  their  duration  and 
their  resemblance  to  single  combats,  were  wrought  up  to  a 
degree  of  fury  quite  unknown  to  latter  ages.  Nothing  could 
then  engage  the  combatants  to  give  quarter  but  the  hopes 
of  profit,  by  making  slaves  of  their  prisoners.  In  civil  war, 
as  we  learn  from  Tacitus,  the  battles  were  the  most  bloody, 
because  the  prisoners  were  not  slaves. 

What  a  stout  resistance  must  be  made,  where  the  van- 
quished  expected  so  hard  a  fate!      How  inveterate   the  rage, 
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where  the  maxims  of  war  were,  in  every  respect,  so  bloody 
and  severel  ' 

Instances  are  frequent,  in  ancient  history,  of  cities  be- 
sieged,  whose  inhabitants,  rather  than  open  their  gates,  mur- 
dered  their  wives  and  children,  and  rushed  themselves  on  a 
voluntary  death,  sweetened  perhaps  by  a  little  prospect  of 
revenge  upon  the  enemy.  Greeks,  as  well  as  Barbarians, 
have  often  been  wrought  up  to  this  degree  of  fury.  And  the 
same  determined  spirit  and  cruelty  must,  in  other  instances 
less  remarkable,  have  been  destructive  to  human  society,  in 
those  petty  commonwealths  which  lived  in  close  neighbour- 
hood,  and  were  engaged  in  perpetual  wars  and  contentions. 

Sometimes  the  wars  in  Greece,  says  Plutarch,  were  carried 
on  entirely  by  inroads,  and  robberies,  and  piracies.  Such  a 
method  of  war  must  be  more  destructive  in  small  states,  than 
the  bloodiest  battles  and  sieges. 

By  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  possession  during  two 
years  formed  a  prescription  for  land;  one  year  for  moveables: 
an  indication,  that  there  was  not  in  Italy,  at  that  time,  much 
more  order,  tranquillity,  and  settled  police,  thail  there  is  at 
present  among  the  Tartars. 

The  only  cartel  I  remember  in  ancient  history,  is  that 
between  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and  the  Rhodians;  when  it 
was  agreed,  that  a  free  citizen  should  be  restored  for  iooo 
drachmas,  a  slave  bearing  arms  for  500. 

But,  secondly ,  it  appears  that  ancient  manners  were  more 
unfavourable  than  the  modern,  not  only  in  times  of  war,  but 
also  in  times  of  peace;  and  that  too  in  every  respect,  except 
the  love  of  civil  liberty  and  of  equality,  which  is,  I  own,  of 
considerable  importance.  To  exclude  faction  from  a  free 
government,  is  very  difficult,  if  not  altogether  impracticable; 
but  such  inveterate  rage  between  the  factions,  and  such 
bloody  maxims,  are  found,  in  modern  times,  amongst  reli- 
gious  parties  alone.  In  ancient  history  we  may  always  ob- 
serve,  where  one  party  prevailed,  whether  the  nobles  or 
people  (for  I  can  observe  no  difference  in  this  respect),  that 
they  immediately  butchered  all  of  the  opposite  party  who 
fell  into  their  hånds,  and  banished  such  as  had  been  so  for- 
tunate  as  to  escape  their  fury.  No  form  of  process,  no  law, 
no  trial,  no  pardon.  A  fourth,  a  third,  perhaps  near  half  of 
the  city,  was  slaughtered,  or  expelled,  every  revolution;  and 
the  exiles  always  joined  foreign  enemies,  and  did  all  the 
mischief  possible  to  their  fellow-citizens ;  till  fortune  put  it  in 
their  power  to  take  full  revenge  by  a  new  revolution.  And 
as  these  were  frequent  in  such  violent  governments,   the   dis- 
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order,   diffidence,  jealousy,    enmity,   which  must  prevail,   are 
not  easy  for  us  to  imagine  in  this  age  of  the  world. 

There  are  only  two  revolutions  I  can  recollect  in  ancient 
history,  which  passed  without  great  severity,  and  great  effu- 
sion  of  blood  in  massacres  and  assassinations ,  namely,  the 
restoration  of  the  Athenian  Democracy  by  Thrasybulus,  and 
the  subduing  of  the  Roman  republic  by  Cæsar.  We  learn 
from  ancient  history,  that  Thrasybulus  passed  a  general  am- 
nesty  for  all  past  offences;  and  first  introduced  that  word,  as 
well  as  practice,  into  Greece.  It  appears,  however,  from 
many  orations  of  Lysias,  that  the  chief,  and  even  some  of 
the  subaltern  offenders,  in  the  preceding  tyranny,  were  tried, 
and  capitally  punished.  And  as  to  Cæsar's  clemency,  though 
much  celebrated,  it  would  not  gain  great  applause  in  the 
present  age.  He  butchered,  for  instance,  all  Cato's  senate, 
when  he  became  master  of  Utica ;  and  these,  we  may  readily 
believe,  were  not  the  most  worthless  of  the  party.  All  those 
who  had  borne  arms  against  that  usurper,  were  attainted; 
and,  by  Hirtius's  law,  declared  incapable  of  all  public  offlces. 

These  people  were  extremely  fond  of  liberty;  but  seem 
not  to  have  understood  it  very  well.  When  the  thirty  tyrants 
first  established  their  dominion  at  Athens,  they  began  with 
seizing  all  the  sycophants  and  informers,  who  had  been  so 
troublesome  during  the  Democracy,  and  putting  them  to 
death  by  an  arbitrary  sentence  and  execution.  Every  man, 
says  Sallust  and  Lysias,  was  rejoiced  at  these  punishments; 
not  considering  that  liberty  was  from  that  moment  annihilated. 

The  utmost  energy  of  the  nervous  style  of  Thucydides, 
and  the  copiousness  and  expression  of  the  Greek  language, 
seem  to  sink  under  that  historian,  when  he  attempts  to  de- 
scribe  the  disorders  which  arose  from  faction  throughout  all 
the  Grecian  commonwealths.  You  would  imagine,  that  he 
still  labours  with  a  thought  greater  than  he  can  find  words 
to  communicate.  And  he  concludes  his  pathetic  description 
with  an  observation,  which  is  at  once  refined  and  solid:  »In 
these  contests«,  says  he,  »those  who  were  the  dullest,  and 
most  stupid,  and  had  the  least  foresight,  commonly  prevailed. 
For,  being  conscious  of  this  weakness,  and  dreading  to  be 
over-reached  by  those  of  greater  penetration,  they  went  to 
work  hastily,  without  premeditation,  by  the  sword  and  poniard, 
and  thereby  got  the  start  of  their  antagonists,  who  were 
forming  fine  schemes  and  projects  for  their  destruction«. 

Not  to  mention  Dionysius  the  elder,  who  is  computed  to 
have  butchered  in  cool  blood  above  10,000  of  his  fellow- 
citizens;  or  Agathocles,  Nabis,  and  others,  still  more  bloody 
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than  he;  the  transactions,  even  in  free  governments,  were 
extremely  violent  and  destructive.  At  Athens,  the  thirty 
tyrants  and  the  nobles,  in  a  twelvemonth,  murdered,  without 
trial,  about  1200  of  the  people,  and  banished  above  the  half 
of  the  citizens  that  remained.  In  Argos,  near  the  same  time, 
the  people  killed  1200  of  the  nobles;  and  afterwards  their 
own  demagogues,  because  they  had  refused  to  carry  their 
prosecutions  farther.  The  people  also  in  Corcyra  killed  1500 
of  the  nobles,  and  banished  a  thousand.  These  numbers  will 
appear  the  more  surprising,  if  we  consider  the  extreme 
smallness  of  these  states.  But  all  ancient  history  is  full  of 
such  instances. 

When  Alexander  ordered  all  the  exiles  to  be  restored 
throughout  all  the  cities,  it  was  found,  that  the  whole 
amounted  to  20,000  men;  the  remains  probably  of  still 
greater  slaughters  and  massacres.  What  an  astonishing  mul- 
titude  in  so  narrow  a  country  as  ancient  Greece!  And  what 
domestic  confusion,  jealousy,  partiality,  revenge,  heart-burnings, 
must  tear  those  cities,  where  factions  were  wrought  up  to 
such  a  degree  of  fury  and  despair! 

It  would  be  easier,  says  Isocrates  to  Philip,  to  raise  an 
army  in  Greece  at  present  from  the  vagabonds  than  from 
the  cities. 

Even  when  affairs  came  not  to  such  extremities  (which 
they  failed  not  to  do  almost  in  every  city  twice  or  thrice 
every  century),  property  was  rendered  very  precarious  by  the 
maxims  of  ancient  government.  Xenophon,  in  the  banquet 
of  Socrates,  gives  us  a  natural,  unaffected  description  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  Athenian  people.  »In  my  poverty«,  says 
Charmides,  »I  am  much  more  happy  than  I  ever  was  while 
possessed  of  riches;  as  much  as  it  is  happier  to  be  in  security 
than  in  terrors,  free  than  a  slave,  to  receive  than  to  pay 
court,  to  be  trusted  than  suspected.  Formerly  I  was  obliged 
to  caress  every  informer;  some  imposition  was  continually 
laid  upon  me;  and  it  was  never  allowed  me  to  travel,  or  be 
absent  from  the  city.  At  present,  when  I  am  poor,  I  look 
big,  and  threaten  others.  The  rich  are  afraid  of  me,  and 
show  every  kind  of  civility  and  respect;  and  I  am  become  a 
kind  of  tyrant  in  the  city«. 

In  one  of  the  pleadings  of  Lysias,  the  orator  very  coolly 
speaks  of  it,  by  the  bye,  as  a  maxim  of  the  Athenian  people, 
that,  whenever  they  wanted  money,  they  put  to  death  some 
of  the  rich  citizens  as  well  as  strangers,  for  the  sake  of  the 
forfeiture.      In   mentioning  this,    he  seems    not  to  have   any 
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intention  of  blaming  them;  still  less  of  provoking  them,  who 
were  his  audience  and  judges. 

"Whether  a  man  was  a  citizen  or  a  stranger  among  that 
people,  it  seems  indeed  requisite,  either  that  he  should  im- 
poverish  himself ,  or  that  the  people  would  impoverish  him, 
and  perhaps  kill  him  into  the  bargain.  The  orator  last 
mentioned  gives  a  pleasant  account  of  an  estate  laid  out  in 
the  public  service;  that  is,  above  the  third  of  it  in  raree- 
shows  and  figured  dances. 

The  new  settled  colony  of  Heraclea,  falling  immediately 
into  faction,  applied  to  Sparta,  who  sent  Heripidas  with  full 
authority  to  quiet  their  dissensions.  This  man,  not  provoked 
by  any  opposition,  not  inflamed  by  party  rage,  knew  no 
better  expedient  than  immediately  putting  to  death  about 
500  of  the  citizens.  A  strong  proof  how  deeply  rooted  these 
violent  maxims  of  government  were  throughout  all  Greece. 

If  such  was  the  disposition  of  men's  minds  among  that 
refined  people,  what  may  be  expected  in  the  commonwealths 
of  Italy,  Afric,  Spain,  and  Gaul,  which  were  denominated 
barbarous?  Why  otherwise  did  the  Greeks  so  much  value 
themselves  on  their  humanity,  gentleness,  and  moderation, 
above  all  other  nations?  This  reasoning  seems  very  natural; 
but  unluckily  the  history  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  in  its 
earlier  times,  if  we  give  credit  to  the  received  accounts,  pre- 
sents an  opposite  conclusion.  No  blood  was  ever  shed  in 
any  sedition  at  Rome,  till  the  murder  of  the  Gracchi.  Dio- 
nysius  Halicarnassæus,  observing  the  singular  humanity  of  the 
Roman  people  in  this  particular,  makes  use  of  it  as  an  argu- 
ment, that  they  were  originally  of  Grecian  extraction :  whence 
we  may  conclude,  that  the  factions  and  revolutions  in  the 
barbarous  republics  were  usually  more  violent  than  even 
those  of  Greece  above  mentioned. 

If  the  Romans  were  so  late  in  coming  to  blows,  they 
made  ample  compensation  after  they  had  once  entered  upon 
the  bloody  scene;  and  Appian's  history  of  their  civil  wars 
contains  the  most  frightful  picture  of  massacres,  proscriptions, 
and  forfeitures,  that  ever  was  presented  to  the  world.  What 
pleases  most  in  that  historian,  is,  that  he  seems  to  feel  a 
proper  resentment  of  these  barbarous  proceedings;  and  talks 
not  with  that  provoking  coolness  and  indifference,  which 
custom  had  produced  in  many  of  the  Greek  historians. 

The  maxims  of  ancient  politics  contain,  in  general,  so 
little  humanity  and  moderation,  that  it  seems  superfluous  to 
give  any  particular  reason  for  the  acts  of  violence  committed 
at  any  particular    period.      Yet  I   cannot    forbear   observing, 
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that  the  laws,  in  the  later  period  of  the  Roman  common- 
wealth,  were  so  absurdly  contrived,  that  they  obliged  the 
heads  of  parties  to  have  recourse  to  these  extremities.  -  All 
capital  punishments  were  abolished:  however  criminal,  or, 
what  is  more,  however  dangerous  any  citizen  might  be,  he 
could  not  regularly  be  punished  otherwise  than  by  banish- 
ment;  and  it  became  necessary,  in  the  revolutions  of  party, 
to  draw  the  sword  of  private  vengeance;  nor  was  it  easy, 
when  laws  were  once  violated,  to  set  bounds  to  these  sangui- 
nary  proceedings.  Had  Brutus  himself  prevailed  over  the 
triumvirate,  could  he,  in  common  prudence,  have  allowed 
Octavius  and  Anthony  to  live,  and  have  contented  himself 
with  banishing  them  to  Rhodes  or  Marseilles,  where  they 
might  still  have  plotted  new  commotions  and  rebellions?  His 
executing  C.  Antonius,  brother  to  the  triumvir,  shows  evi- 
dently  his  sense  of  the  matter.  Did  not  Cicero,  with  the 
approbation  of  all  the  wise  and  virtuous  of  Rome,  arbitrarily 
put  to  death  Cataline's  accomplices,  contrary  to  law,  and 
without  any  trial  or  form  of  process?  and  if  he  moderated 
his  executions,  did  it  not  proceed,  either  from  the  clemency 
of  his  temper,  or  the  conjunctures  of  the  times?  A  wretched 
security  in  a  government  which  pretends  to  laws  and  libertyl 
Thus  one  extreme  produces  another.  In  the  same  manner 
as  excessive  severity  in  the  laws  is  apt  to  beget  great  relaxa- 
tion  in  their  execution;  so  their  excessive  lenity  naturally 
produces  cruelty  and  barbarity.  It  is  dangerous  to  force  us, 
in  any  case,  to  pass  their  sacred  boundaries. 


EDWARD   GIBBON. 

1737-1794 


Edward  Gibbon*),  det  synkende  Romerriges  berømte  Historiker,  var 
Søn  af  en  rig  Godseier  i  Surrey  og  født  i  Putney  1737.  Han  var  et  svage- 
ligt Barn,  som  blev  opdraget  i  Hjemmet  og  for  det  meste  overladt  til  sig 
selv;  men  da  han  her  havde  fri  Adgang  til  gode  Bibliotheker,  læste  han  paa 
egen  Haand  en  stor  Mængde  Bøger,  især  af  historisk  Indhold,  og  gik  i  sit 
sextende  Asr  til  Oxford,  som  han  selv  siger,  med  et  Forraad  af  Kundskaber, 
som  kunde  sætte  en  Doktor  i  Forlegenhed,  og  en  Uvidenhed  saa  stor,  at  en 
Skoledreng  vilde  skamme  sig  derover.  Under  sit  Ophold  i  Oxford,  hvor  han 
fortsatte  sin  gamle,  omløbende  Studeremaade,  stødte  han  paa  Bossuets 
Skrifter,  og  Læsningen  af  disse  bragte  ham  til  at  gaa  over  til  den  katholske 
Lære,  hvoraf  fulgte,  at  han  maatte  forlade  Universitetet,  en  Skilsmisse,  han 
ikke  tog  sig  meget  nær.  Faderen  sendte  ham  nu  til  Lausanne,  hvor  han 
blev  anbragt  i  Huset  hos  en  reformeret  Geistlig,  og  under  dennes  Paavirkning 
vendte  tilbage  til  den  protestantiske  Kirke.  Men  det  antages,  at  Følgen  af 
disse  religiøse  Svingninger  blev  den,  at  han  endte  i  Skepticisme  og  religiøs 
Indifferentisme.  Overhovedet  tilhørte  Gibbon,  som  Flerheden  af  det  attende 
Aarhundredes  ledende  Mænd,  Tidens  filosofiske  eller  encyklopædiske  Retning, 
hvad  der  ogsaa  kommer  tilsyne  i  hans  Værk  i  de  Afsnit,  som  mere  specielt 
omhandle  Kristendommen.  Efter  fem  Aars  Ophold  i  Lausanne,  hvorunder 
han  med  stor  Flid  studerede  Klassikerne  og  fransk  Sprog  og  Historie,  vendte 
han  i  1758  tilbage  til  England.  Her  bleve  hans  Studier  for  en  længere  Tid 
afbrudte  ved  Tjenestegjøring  i  Militsen  (fra  1760 — 62,  i  Anledning  af  et  be- 
frygtet Indfald  fra  Frankrig),  og  skjønt  han  i  det  Hele  betragtede  den  paa 
denne  Maade  anvendte  Tid  som  spildt,  for  sig  selv  saavelsom  for  Militsen, 
havde  han  dog  det  Udbytte  deraf,  at  han  lærte  at  kjende  sit  Folk  og  sit 
Land,  for  hvilket  han  var  bleven  en  Fremmed  under  sit  Ophold  i  Udlandet; 
han  sagde  ogsaa,  at  de  Erfaringer,  han  her  gjorde,  senere  kom  ham  til  Nytte, 
da  han  skrev  sin  Historie. 


*)  Udtales  med  haardt  g:  Ghibion. 
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Saasnart  Freden  var  sluttet  (1763),  tog  han  atter  afsted  til  Fastlandet, 
først  til  Paris,  og  derfra  til  Lausanne,  hvor  han  tilbragte  elleve  Maaneder 
med  at  forberede  sig  til  sin  Heises  Maal,  Italien.  I  1765  kom  han  tilbage 
til  England,  og,  naar  fraregnes  nogle  smaa,  foreløbige  literære  Forsøg,  og 
den  ikke  meget  betydelige  Tid,  som  hans  passive  Deltagelse  i  Parlamentets 
Forhandlinger  krævede,  vare  de  følgende  toogtyve  Aar  af  hans  Liv  helt  op- 
tagne med  at  samle  Materialierne  til  hans  store  Værk:  The  History  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  og  føre  det  i  Pennen.  Sjelden  har 
en  Forfatter  gaaet  til  et  historisk  Arbeide  saa  grundig  og  alsidig  forberedt 
som  Gibbon.  Han  havde  gjort  et  omfattende  Studium  af  alle  til  Æmnet 
hørende  Kilder,  derhos  ved  personlig  Nærværelse  paa  Stedet  havt  Anledning 
til  at  gjøre  sig  fortrolig  med  Skuepladsen  for  de  Begivenheder,  han  skildrede; 
hans  Stilling  som  fleraarig  Officer  i  den  engelske  Milits  gav  ham,  efter  hans 
egne  Ord,  en  for  hans  Arbeide  nyttig  Indsigt  i  den  væbnede  Magts  Indretning 
og  Benyttelse ;  og  endelig,  hvad  han  selv  tillægger  den  største  Betydning  for 
en  Historiker,  han  havde  som  Medlem  af  Parlamentet  Leilighed  til  gjennem 
egen  Erfaring  at  blive  bekjendt  med  de  Vilkaar,  hvorunder  et  stort  Borger- 
samfunds Anliggender  ledes  og  styres.  Saaledes  udrustet  fremtraadte  han  med 
det  første  Bind  af  sit  Værk  i  1776,  det  samme  Aar,  hvori  Hume,  hans  store 
Forbillede*),  døde;  de  to  følgende  Bind  udkom  i  1781,  og  her,  med  det 
vestlige  Riges  Fald,  skulde  Værket  efter  den  oprindelige  Plan  standse.  De 
tre  sidste  Bind,  indeholdende  det  østlige  Riges  Historie,  bleve  forfattede  i 
Lausanne,  hvor  Gibbon  havde  boet  siden  1783.  Han  har  i  sine  Erindringer 
omhyggelig  antegnet,  baade  Tiden  da  Tanken  om  at  skrive  Værket  fødtes, 
og  da  det  fandt  sin  endelige  Afslutning.  Det  var,  siger  han,  i  Rom,  den 
15de  Oktober  1764,  som  han  sad  mellem  Kapitoliets  Ruiner,  og  Munkene 
sang  sin  Aftensang  i  Jupiters  Tempel,  at  Tanken  om  at  skrive  den  evige 
Stads  Historie  først  opstod  hos  ham;  —  det  var  om  Aftenen  den  27de  Juni 
1787,  at  han  skrev  de  sidste  Linier  paa  det  sidste  Blad  i  sit  Havelysthus  i 
Lausanne. 

Værket  blev  strax  ved  sin  Fremkomst  modtaget  med  overordentligt 
Bifald,  af  Mænd  af  Faget  som  Hume  og  Robertson,  saavelsom  af  det 
store  Publikum**);   de  Røster,    som,   mest  fra  enkelte  Geistlige,   hævede   sig 


*)  I  sine  Erindringer  yttrer  Gibbon  sig  paa  følgende  Maade  om  de  to  store  samtidige 
Historieskrivere,  Skotlænderne  Robertson  (Forfatter  af  Skotlands  og  Karl  den  Femtes 
Historie)  og  Hume:  „The  old  reproach,  that  no  British  altars  had  been  raised  to  the 
muse  of  history,  was  recently  disproved  by  the  first  performances  of  Robertson  and 
Hume,  the  histories  of  Scotland  and  of  the  Stuarts.  I  will  assume  the  presumption  of 
saying,  that  I  was  not  unworthy  to  read  them:  nor  will  I  disguise  my  different  feelings 
in  the  repeated  perusals.  The  perfect  composition,  the  nervous  language,  the  well-turned 
periods  of  Dr.  Robertson,  inflamed  me  to  the  ambitions  hope,  that  I  might  one  day  tread 
in  his  footsteps :  the  calm  philosophy,  the  careless  inimitable  beauties  of  his  friend  and 
rival,  often  forced  me  to  close  the  volume  with  a  mixed  sensation  of  delight  and  despair". 
**)  Hume  tilskrev  Forfatteren  bl.  A.  saaledes :  „Wbether  I  consider  the  dignity  of  your  style, 
the  depth  of  your  matter,  or  the  extensiveness  of  your  learning,  I  must  regard  the  work 
as  equally  the  object  of  esteem;  and  I  own  that  if  I  had  not  previously  had  thehappiness 
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mod    det,    navnlig    mod    de    to  Kapitler,    hvori    Kristendommens  Udbredelse 
skildres,  gjorde  intet  Skaar  i  dets  Popularitet*). 

Gibbon  var  i  otte  Aar  Medlem  af  det  engelske  Underhus,  fra  1774  til 
1782.  „En  Morgen",  skriver  han  til  sin  Ven  Mr.  Holroyd  (senere  Lord 
Sheffield)  i  1774,  „omtrent  Klokken  halv  otte,  just  som  jeg  var  i  Færd  med 
at  nedsable  en  Armé  Barbarer,  hørte  jeg  det  banke  paa  min  Gadedør,  og 
ind  traadte  strax  efter  min  Ven  Mr.  Eliot.  Efter  nogen  Tale  om  ligegyldige 
Ting,  meddelte  han  mig,  at  hvis  jeg  ønskede  at  komme  ind  i  Parlamentet, 
saa  havde  han  en  uafhængig  Plads,  som  ganske  var  til  min  Tjeneste".  Den 
Plads,  hvortil  Gibbon  hentyder  med  det  ironiske  Tillæg  „uafhængig",  var  for 
Liskeard,  en  af  de  saakaldte  raadne  Flækker,  dengang  under  Familien  Eliots 
Indflydelse,  og  Meningen  var  selvfølgelig,  at  Kandidaten  skulde  følge  Mr. 
Eliots  Politik.  Begge  Parter  bleve  snart  enige,  og  Gibbon  repræsenterede 
Liskeard  indtil  1780,  da  Mr.  Eliot  ved  de  nye  Valg  slog  sig  til  Oppositionen, 
og  Gibbon  med  den  samme  Lethed,  hvormed  han  i  sin  Tid  var  bleven  valgt, 
nu  blev  kasseret;  thi,  siger  han,  „Vælgerne  i  Liskeard  ere  sædvanlig  af  den 
samme  Mening  som  Mr.  Eliot".  Han  kom  imidlertid  ind  igjen  for  en  anden 
Flække  ved  Lord  Norths  Indflydelse.  I  hele  den  Tid  han  sad  i  Parlamentet, 
støttede  han  denne  Minister,  og  gav  under  Englands  lange  Kamp  med  sine 
amerikanske  Kolonier  „mangt  et  oprigtigt  Votum  for  Moderlandets  Ret, 
ihvorvel  maaske  ikke  for  dets  Interesse".  Men  han  var  i  den  hele  Tid  taus. 
Han  fortæller,  at  han  flere  Gange  havde  bestemt  sig  til  at  tale,  men  at  Modet 
svigtede  ham,  hver  Gang  han  vilde  forsøge:  „de  store  Talere  fyldte  mig  med 
Fortvivlelse,  de  slette  med  Rædsel".  Han  blev  i  1779  belønnet  med  en 
Sinekure  som  en  af  Lord-Kommissarierne  ved  Handelskollegiet  (Board  of 
Tråde),  en  Post,  han  mistede  i  1782,  da  Kollegiet  under  Rockinghams 
Ministerium  blev  ophævet**).    Han  mistede  herved  en  ikke  ubetydelig  aarlig 


of  your  personal  acquaintance,  such  a  performance  from  an  Englishman  in  our  age  would 
have  given  me  some  surprise.  You  may  smile  at  this  sentiment,  but  as  it  seems  to  me 
tbat  your  countrymen,  for  almost  a  whole  generation,  have  given  themselves  up  to  bar- 
barous  and  absurd  faction,  and  have  totally  neglected  all  polite  letters,  I  no  longer 
expected  any  valuable  production  ever  to  come  from  them.  I  know  it  will  give  you 
pleasure  (as  it  did  me)  to  find  that  all  men  of  letters  in  this  place  [Edinburgh]  concur  in 
their  admiration  of  your  work,  and  in  their  anxious  desire  of  your  continuing  it". 

Det  er  betegnende  for  det  engelske  Bogvæsens  daværende  Tilstand,  at  den  første 
Boghandler,  som  Gibbon  tilbød  sin  Historie,  afviste  Forlaget  som  altfor  voveligt. 
Værket  overtoges  da  af  Boghandleren  Cadell  og  Bogtrykkeren  Strahan ;  det  første 
Oplag  (af  det  første  Bind)  var  oprindelig  bestemt  kun  til  500  Exemplarer,  hvilket 
dog  Strahan  troede  kunde  forøges  til  1000.  Det  blev  udsolgt  paa  nogle  faa  Dage,  og 
Forlæggerne  tjente  paa  det  hele  Værk  en  stor  Formue  (60,000  Lstlr.) 

*)  Dr.  Robertson,  selv  en  af  de  fornemste  skotske  Geistlige,  tilføier  i  et  Brev  til  Mr.  Strahan, 
hvori  han  har  omtalt  Værket  med  stor  Anerkj endelse,  Følgende:  „I  hope  the  book  will 
be  as  successful  as  it  deserves  to  be.  I  have  not  yet  read  the  two  last  chapters  [on 
the  Progress  of  Christianity] ;  but  am  sorry,  from  what  I  have  heard  of  them,  that  he 
has  taken  such  a  tone  in  them  as  will  give  great  offence,  and  hurt  the  sale  of  the  book". 

')  Efter  Forslag  af  Burke,  som  havde  indbragt  for  Underhuset  en  omfattende  Plan  til 
ekonomiske  Reformer,  fornemmelig  sigtende  til  at  afskaffe  de  mange  „Pensioaer"  og 
Sinekureposter,  hvorover  de  vexlende  Ministerier  forføiede,  og  som  de  brugte  til  at  vinde 
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Indtægt,  og  da  han  ogsaa  ved  Fordelingen  af  det  parlamentariske  Bytte 
under  Koalitionsministeriet  gik  tomhændet  bort,  gjorde  han  Alvor  af,  hvad 
der  længe  havde  været  hans  lønlige  Ønske,  for  bestandig  at  forlade  England 
og  tilbringe  Resten  af  sit  Liv  i  det  kjære  Lausanne.  Hans  sidste  Ophold  i 
denne  By,  under  hvilket  han  fuldendte  sin  Historie,  varede  fra  1783  til  1793, 
da  de  usikkre  Tilstande  i  Schweiz,  som  Følge  af  den  franske  Revolution, 
førte  ham  tilbage  til  England. 

Om  den  franske  Revolution  dømte  Gibbon  som  Burke.  Han  skriver  fra 
Lausanne:  „I  beg  leave  to  subscribe  my  assent  to  Mr.  Burke's  creed  on  the 
Revolution  of  France.  I  admire  his  eloquence,  I  approve  his  politics,  I  adore 
his  chivalry,  and  I  can  almost  excuse  his  reverence  for  church  establishments". 
Og  han  tilføier:  „I  have  sometimes  thought  of  writing  a  dialogue  of  the 
déad,  in  which  Lucian,  Erasmus,  and  Voltaire  should  mutually  acknowledge 
the  danger  of  exposing  an  old  superstition  to  the  contempt  of  the  blind  and 
fanatic  multitude". 

Gibbon  døde  strax  efter  sin  Tilbagekomst  (i  1794),  ugift  ligesom 
Hume.  Efter  hans  Død  udgav  Lord  Sheffield  hans  Memoirer  og  Breve 
under  Titelen  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Edward  Gibbon.  De  ere  skrevne  med 
Lune  og  Liv  og  meddele  en  Mængde  interessante  Træk  til  Tidens  og 
Mandens  Karakteristik. 

Gibbons  historiske  Værk  er  fremdeles  Hovedskriftet  for  det  Afsnit  af 
Historien,  som  det  behandler.  Det  læses  og  udgives,  efter  snart  et  Aar- 
hundredes  Forløb,  stadig  paany;  og  Eftertiden  har  saaledes  stadfæstet  den 
ligesaa  sande  som  smukt  formulerede  Dom  af  den  lærde  Historiker  Meusel*), 
hvilken  Gibbon  selv  anfører  med  stor  Tilfredsstillelse:  „Summis  ævi  nostri 
historicis  Gibbonus  sine  dubio  adnumerahdus  est.  Inter  Capitolii  ruinas  stans 
primum  hujus  operis  scribendi  consilium  cepit.  Florentissimos  vitæ  annos 
colligendo  et  laborando  ei  impendit.  Enatum  inde  monumentum  ære  peren- 
nius,  licet  passim  appareant  sinistre  dicta,  minus  perfecta,  veritati  non  satis 
consentanea". 


og  belønne  parlamentariske  Tilhængere.  Blandt  de  faa  Ting,  som  det  lykkedes  ham  at 
sætte  igjennem,  var  Ophævelsen  af  the  Board  of  Tråde.  Kollegiet  bestod  af  otte  Med- 
lemmer, som  hver  oppebar  en  aarlig  Gage  af  omkring  1000  Lstlr. ,  men  kun  havde  lidet- 
at  bestille,  hvad  ogsaa  Gibbon  indrømmede.  Han  siger  om  Burkes  Tale  i  denne  Sag:  „I 
can  never  forget  the  delight  with  which  that  diffusive  and  ingenions  orator,  Mr.  Burke, 
■vrås  heard  by  all  sides  of  the  house,  and  even  by  those  whose  existence  he  proscribed. 
The  Lords  of  Tråde  blushed  at  their  insignificancy ,  and  Mr.  Eden's  appeal  to  the  two 
thousand  nve  hundred  volumes  of  our  Reports,  served  only  to  excite  general  laugh". 
Kollegiet  blev  reorganiseret  som  en  særskilt  Afdeling  af  Geheimestatsraadet,  hvoraf  senere 
er  fremgaaet  det  nuværende  Board  of  Tråde,  som  udgjør  et  eget  Departement  (Handels- 
ministerium), hvis  Præsident  i  Regelen  er  Medlem  af  Kabinettet.  (Mr.  Eden,  senere  Lord 
Auckland,  var  en  af  Gibbons  Kolleger  i  the  Board  of  Tråde.) 
f)  Johan  Georg  Meusel,  død  1810  som  Professor  i  Historie  i  Erlangen,  i  :sin  Bibliotheca  historica. 


i.     FALL  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

(From  History  of  the  Roman  Empire.) 

The  generosity  of  the  Christian  princes  was  cold  and 
tardy;  but  in  the  first  apprehension  of  a  siege,  Constantine 
had  negociated,  in  the  isles  of  the  Archipelago,  the  Morea, 
and  Sicily,  the  most  indispensable  supplies.  As  early  as  the 
beginning  of  April,  five  great  ships,  equipped  for  merchandise 
and  war,  would  have  sailed  from  the  harbour  of  Chios,  had 
not  the  wind  blown  obstinately  from  the  north.  One  of 
these  ships  bore  the  Imperial  flag;  the  remaining  four  be- 
longed  to  the  Genoese;  and  they  were  laden  with  wheat  and 
barley,  with  wine,  oil,  and  vegetables,  and,  above  all,  with 
soldiers  and  mariners,  for  the  service  of  the  capital.  After  a 
tedious  delay,  a  gentle  breeze,  and,  on  the  second  day,  a 
strong  gale  from  the  south,  carried  them  through  the  Helle- 
spont  and  the  Propontis:  but  the  city  was  already  invested 
by  sea  and  land;  and  the  Turkish  fleet,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Bosphorus,  was  stretched  from  shore  to  shore,  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent,  to  intercept,  or  at  least  to  repel,  these 
bold  auxiliaries.  The  reader  who  has  present  to  his  mind 
the  geographical  picture  of  Constantinople,  will  conceive  and 
admire  the  greatness  of  the  spectacle.  The  five  Christian 
ships  continued  to  advance  with  joy  ful  shouts,  and  a  full 
press  both  of  sails  and  oars  against  an  hostile  fleet  of  three 
hundred  vessels;  and  the  rampart,  the  camp,  the  coasts  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  were  lined  with  innumerable  spectators, 
who  anxiously  awaited  the  event  of  this  momentous  succour. 
At  the  first  view  that  event  could  not  appear  doubtful;  the 
superiority  of  the  Moslems  was  beyond  all  measure  or  ac- 
count;  and,  in  a  calm,  their  numbers  and  valour  must  inevi- 
tably  have  prevailed.  But  their  hasty  and  imperfect  navy  had 
been  created,  not  by  the  genius  of  the  people,  but  by  the 
will  of  the  sultan:  in  the  height  of  their  prosperity,  the 
Turks  have  acknowledged ,    that  if  God  had  given  them  the 
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earth,  he  had  left  the  sea  to  the  infidels;  and  a  series  of  de- 
feats,  a  rapid  progress  of  decay,  has  established  the  truth  of 
their  modest  confession.  Except  eighteen  gallies  of  some 
force,  the  rest  of  their  fleet  consisted  of  open  boats,  rudely 
constructed  and  awkwardly  managed,  crovvded  with  troops, 
and  destitute  of  cannon;  and,  since  courage  arises  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  consciousness  of  strength,  the  bravest  of 
the  Janizaries  might  tremble  on  a  new  element.  In  the 
Christian  squadron,  five  stout  and  lofty  ships  were  guided  by 
skilful  pilots,  and  manned  with  the  veterans  of  Italy  and 
Greece,  long  practised  in  the  arts  and  perils  of  the  sea. 
Their  weight  was  directed  to  sink  or  scatter  the  weak  ob- 
stacles  that  impeded  their  passage:  their  artillery  swept  the 
waters:  their  liquid  fire  was  poured  on  the  heads  of  the  ad- 
versaries,  who,  with  the  design  of  boarding,  presumed  to  ap- 
proach them;  and  the  winds  and  waves  are  always  on  the 
side  of  the  ablest  navigators.  In  this  conflict,  the  Imperial 
vessel,  which  had  been  almost  overpowered,  was  rescued  by 
the  Genoese;  but  the  Turks,  in  a  distant  and  a  closer  attack, 
were  twice  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  Mahomet  himself 
sat  on  horseback  on  the  beach,  to  encourage  their  valour  by 
his  voice  and  presence,  by  the  promise  of  reward,  and  by 
fear  more  potent  than  the  fear  of  the  enemy.  The  passions 
of  his  soul,  and  even  the  gestures  of  his  body,  seemed  to 
imitate  the  actions  of  the  combatants;  and,  as  if  he  had  been 
the  lord  of  nature,  he  spurred  his  horse  with  a  fearless  and 
impotent  effort  into  the  sea.  His  loud  reproaches,  and  the 
clamours  of  the  camp,  urged  the  Ottomans  to  a  third  attack, 
more  fatal  and  bloody  than  the  two  former;  and  I  must 
repeat,  though  I  cannot  credit,  the  evidence  of  Phranza,  who 
affirms,  from  their  own  mouth,  that  they  lost  above  twelve 
thousand  men  in  the  slaughter  of  the  day.  They  fled  in  dis- 
order  to  the  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia,  while  the  Christian 
squadron,  triumphant  and  unhurt,  steered  along  the  Bosphorus, 
and  securely  anchored  within  the  chain  of  the  harbour.  The 
introduction  of  this  supply  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Greeks, 
and  accused  the  supineness  of  their  western  allies.  Amidst 
the  deserts  of  Anatolia  and  the  rocks  of  Palestine,  the  mil- 
lions of  the  crusades  had  buried  themselves  in  a  voluntary 
and  inevitable  grave;  but  the  situation  of  the  Imperial  city 
was  strong  against  her  enemies,  and  accessible  to  her  friends; 
and  a  rational  and  moderate  armament  of  the  maritime  states 
might  have  saved  the  relics  of  the  Roman  name,  and  main- 
tained  a  Christian  fortress  in  the  heart  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire.     Yet    this   was    the    sole    and    feeble    attempt    for    the 
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deliverance  of  Constantinople:  the  more  distant  powers  were 
insensible  of  its  danger;  and  the  ambassador  of  Hungary,  or 
at  least  of  Huniades,  resided  in  the  Turkish  camp,  to  remove 
the  fears,  and  to  direct  the  operations,  of  the  sultan. 

It  was  difficult  for  the  Greeks  to  penetrate  the  secret  of 
the  divan ;  yet  'the  Greeks  are  persuaded ,  that  a  resistance, 
so  obstinate  and  surprising,  had  fatigued  the  perseverance  of 
Mahomet.  He  began  to  meditate  a  retreat;  and  the  siege 
would  have  been  speedily  raised,  if  the  ambition  and  jealousy 
of  the  second  vizir  had  not  opposed  the  perfidious  advice  of 
Calil  Bashaw,  who  still  maintained  a  secret  correspondence 
with  the  Byzantine  court.  The  reduction  of  the  city  appeared 
to  be  hopeless,  unless  a  double  attack  could  be  made  from 
the  harbour  as  well  as  from  the  land;  but  the  harbour  was 
inaccessible :  an  impenetrable  chain  was  now  defended  by 
©ight  large  ships,  more  than  twenty  of  a  smaller  size,  with 
several  gallies  and  sloops;  and,  instead  of  forcing  this  barrier, 
the  Turks  might  apprehend  a  naval  sally,  and  a  second  en- 
counter  in  the  open  sea.  In  this  perplexity,  the  genius  of 
Mahomet  conceived  and  executed  a  plan  of  a  bold  and  mar- 
vellous  cast,  of  transporting  by  land  his  lighter  vessels  and 
military  stores  from  the  Bosphorus  into  the  higher  part  of 
the  harbour.  The  distance  is  about  ten  miles;  the  ground  is 
uneven,  and  was  overspread  with  thickets;  and,  as  the  road 
must  be  opened  behind  the  suburb  of  Galata,  their  free  pas- 
sage or  total  destruction  must  depend  on  the  option  of  the 
Genoese.  But  these  selfish  merchants  were  ambitious  of  the 
favour  of  being  the  last  devoured ;  and  the  deflciency  of  art 
was  supplied  by  the  strength  of  obedient  myriads.  A  level 
way  was  covered  with  a  broad  platform  of  strong  and  solid 
planks;  and  to  render  them  more  slippery  and  smooth,  they 
were  anointed  with  the  fat  of  sheep  and  oxen.  Fourscore 
light  gallies  and  brigantines  of  fifty  and  thirty  oars,  were 
dis-embarked  on  the  Bosphorus  shore;  arranged  successively 
on  rollers;  and  drawn  forwards  by  the  power  of  men  and 
pullies.  Two  guides  or  pilots  were  stationed  at  the  helm, 
and  the  prow,  of  each  vessel;  the  sails  were  unfurled  to  the 
winds;  and  the  labour  was  cheered  by  song  and  acclamation. 
In  the  coufse  of  a  single  night,  this  Turkish  fleet  painfully 
climbed  the  hill,  steered  over  the  plain,  and  was  launched 
from  the  declivity  into  the  shallow  waters  of  the  harbour,  far 
above  the  molestation  of  the  deeper  vessels  of  the  Greeks. 
The  real  importance  of  this  operation  was  magnified  by  the 
consternation  and  conndence  which  it  inspired:  but  the  no- 
torious,   unquestionable   faet  was    display  ed  before  the   eyes, 
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and  is  recorded  by  the  pens,  of  the  two  nations.  A  similar 
stratagem  had  been  repeatedly  practised  by  the  ancients;  the 
Ottoman  gallies  (I  must  again  repeat)  should  be  considered 
as  large  boats;  and,  if  we  compare  the  magnitude  and  the 
distance,  the  obstacles  and  the  means,  the  boasted  miracle 
has  perhaps  been  equalled  by  the  industry  of  our  own  times. 
As  soon  as  Mahomet  had  occupied  the  upper  harbour  with 
a  fleet  and  army,  he  constructed,  in  the  narrowest  part,  a 
bridge,  or  rather  mole,  of  fifty  cubits  in  breadth  and  one 
hundred  in  length:  it  was  formed  of  casks  and  hogsheads; 
joined  with  rafters,  linked  with  iron,  and  covered  with  a  solid 
floor.  On  this  floating  battery  he  planted  one  of  his  largest 
cannon,  while  the  fourscore  gallies,  with  troops  and  scaling- 
ladders,  approached  the  most  accessible  side,  which  had  for- 
merly  been  stormed  by  the  Latin  conquerors.  The  indolence 
of  the  Christians  has  been  accused  for  not  destroying  these 
unfinished  works;  but  their  fire,  by  a  superior  fire,  was  con- 
trolled  and  silenced;  nor  were  they  wanting  in  a  nocturnal 
attempt  to  burn  the  vessels  as  well  as  the  bridge  of  the 
sultan.  His  vigilance  prevented  their  approach;  their  foremost 
galliots  were  sunk  or  taken;  forty  youths,  the  bravest  of 
Italy  and  Greece,  were  inhumanly  massacred  at  his  command; 
nor  could  the  emperor's  grief  be  assuaged  by  the  just  though 
cruel  retaliation,  of  exposing  from  the  walls  the  heads  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty  Musulman  captives.  After  a  siege  of  forty 
days,  the  fate  of  Constantinople  could  no  longer  be  averted. 
The  diminutive  garrison  was  exhausted  by  a  double  attack: 
the  fortifications,.  which  had  stood  for  ages  against  hostile 
violence,  were  dismantled  on  all  sides  by  the  Ottoman  cannon : 
many  breaches  were  opened;  and  near  the  gate  of  St.  Ro- 
manus, four  towers  had  been  levelled  with  the  ground.  For 
the  payment  of  his  feeble  and  mutinous  troops,  Constantine 
was  compelled  to  despoil  the  churches  with  the  promise  of  a 
fourfold  restitution;  and  his  sacrilege  offered  a  new  reproach 
to  the  enemies  of  the  union.  A  spirit  of  discord  impaired 
the  remnant  of  the  Christian  strength:  the  Genoese  and  Ve- 
netian  auxiliaries  asserted  the  pre-eminence  of  their  respective 
service;  and  Justiniani  and  the  great  duke,  whose  ambition 
was  not  extinguished  by  the  common  danger,  a°ccused  each 
other  of  treachery  and  cowardice. 

The  immediate  loss  of  Constantinople  may  be  ascribed 
to  the  bullet,  or  arrow,  which  pierced  the  gauntlet  of  John 
Justiniani.  The  sight  of  his  blood,  and  the  exquisite  pain, 
appalled  the  courage  of  the  chief,  whose  arms  and  counsels 
were  the  firmest  rampart  of  the  city.     As  he  withdrew  from 
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his  station  in  quest  of  a  surgeon,  his  flight  was  perceived 
and  stopped  by  the  indefatigable  emperor.  »Your  wound«, 
exclaimed  Palæologus,  »is  slight;  the  danger  is  pressing;  your 
presence  is  necessary;  and  whither  will  you  retire?«  »I  will 
retire«,  said  the  trembling  Genoese,  »by  the  same  road  which 
God  has  opened  to  the  Turks«;  and  at  these  words  he 
hastily  passed  through  one  of  the  breaches  of  the  inner  wall. 
By  this  pusillanimous  aet  he  stained  the  honours  of  a  mili- 
tary  life;  and  the  few  days  which  he  survived  in  Galata,  or 
the  isle  of  Chios,  were  embittered  by  his  own  and  the  public 
reproach.  His  example  was  imitated  by  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Latin  auxiliaries,  and  the  defence  began  to  slacken  when 
the  attack  was  pressed  with  redoubled  vigour.  The  number 
of  the  Ottomans  was  fifty,  perhaps  an  hundred  times  superior 
to  that  of  the  Christians:  the  double  walls  were  reduced  by 
the  cannon  to  a  heap  of  ruins:  in  a  circuit  of  several  miles, 
some  piaces  must  be  found  more  easy  of  access,  or  more 
feebly  guarded;  and  if  the  besiegers  could  penetrate  in  a 
single  point,  the  whole  city  was  irrecoverably  lost.  The  first 
who  deserved  the  sultan's  reward  was  Hassan  the  Janizary,  of 
gigantic  stature  and  strength.  With  his  scymetar  in  one  ha'nd 
and  his  buckler  in  the  other,  he  ascended  the  outward  forti- 
fication:  of  the  thirty  Janizaries,  who  were  emulous  of  his 
valour,  eighteen  perished  in  the  bold  adventure.-  Hassan  and 
his  twelve  companions  had  reached  the  summit;  the  giant 
was  precipitated  from  the  rampart;  he  rose  on  one  knee,  and 
was  again  oppressed  by  a  shower  of  darts  and  stones.  But 
his  success  had  proved  that  the  achievement  was  possible: 
the  walls  and  towers  were  instantly  covered  with  a  swarm  of 
Turks;  and  the  Greeks,  now  driven  from  the  vantage  ground, 
were  overwhelmed  by  increasing  multitudes.  Amidst  these 
multitudes,  the  emperor,  who  accomplished  all  the  duties  of 
a  general  and  a  soldier,  was  long  seen  and  finally  lost.  The 
nobles,  who  fought  round  his  person,  sustained  till  their  last 
breath  the  honourable  names  of  Palæologus  and  Cantacuzene : 
his  mournful  exclamation  was  heard,  »Cannot  there  be  found 
a  Christian  to  cut  off  my  head?«  and  his  last  fear  was  that 
of  falling  alive  into  the  hånds  of  the  infldels.  The  prudent 
despair  of  Constantine  cast  away  the  purpie:  amidst  the  tu- 
mult he  fell  by  an  unknown  hånd,  and  his  body  was  buried 
under  a  mountain  of  the  slain.  After  his  death,  resistance 
and  order  were  no  more:  the  Greeks  fled  toward  the  city; 
and  many  were  pressed  and  stifled  in  the  narrow  pass  of  the 
gate  of  St.  Romanus.  The  victorious  Turks  rushed  through 
the  breaches  of  the   inner  wall;    and   as  they   advanced   into 
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the  streets,  they  were  soon  joined  by  their  brethren,  who  had 
forced  the  gate  Phenar  on  the  side  of  the  harbour.  In  the 
first  heat  of  the  pursuit,  about  two  thousand  Christians  were 
put  to  the  sword;  but  avarice  soon  prevafled  over  cruelty; 
and  the  victors  acknowledged,  that  they  should  immediately 
have  given  quarter,  if  the  valour  of  the  emperor  and  his 
chosen  bands  had  not  prepared  them  for  a  similar  opposition 
in  every  part  of  the  capital.  It  was  thus,  after  a  siege  of 
fifty-three  days,  that  Constantinople,  which  had  defied  the 
power  of  Chosroes,  the  Chagan,  and  the  caliphs,  was  irre- 
trievably  subdued  by  the  arms  of  Mahomet  the  second.  Her 
empire  only  had  been  subverted  by  the  Latins:  her  religion 
was  trampled  in  the  dust  by  the  Moslem  conquerors. 

2.     FROM   GIBBON'S  MEMOIRS. 

i.     At  Oxford. 

My  unexpected  recovery  again  encouraged  the  hope  of 
my  education;  and  I  was  placed  at  Esher,  in  Surrey,  in  the 
house  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Philip  Francis,  in  a  pleasant  spot, 
which  promised  to  unite  the  various  beneflts  of  air,  exercise, 
and  study  (January,  1752).  The  translator  of  Horace  might 
have  taught  me  to  relish  the  Latin  poets,  had  not  my  friends 
discovered,  in  a  few  weeks,  that  he  preferred  the  pleasures  of 
London  to  the  instruction  of  his  pupils.  My  father's  per- 
plexity  at  this  time,  rather  than  his  prudence,  was  urged  to 
embrace  a  singular  and  desperate  measure.  Without  prepara- 
tion  or  delay  he  carried  me  to  Oxford;  and  I  was  matricu- 
lated  in  the  university  as  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Magdalen 
college,  before  I  had  accomplished  the  flfteenth  year  of  my 
age  (April  3,   1752). 

Å  traveller,  who  visits  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  is  surprised 
and  edified  by  the  apparent  order  and  tranquillity  that  pre- 
vail  in  the  seats  of  the  English  muses.  In  the  most  celebrated 
universities  of  Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  the  students, 
who  swarm  from  different  countries,  are  loosely  dispersed  in 
private  lodgings  at  the  houses  of  the  burghers:  they  dress 
according  to  their  fancy  and  fortune;  and  in  the  intemperate 
quarrels  of  youth  and  wine,  their  swords ,  though  less  fre- 
quently  than  of  old,  are  sometimes  stained  with  each  ofcher's 
blood.  The  use  of  arms  is  banished  from  our  English  univer- 
sities; the  uniform  habit  of  the  academics,  the  square  cap, 
and  black  gown,  is  adapted  to  the  civil  and  even  clerical 
profession;   and   from  the  doctor  in   divinity  to  the  undergra- 
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duate,  the  degrees  of  learning  and  age  are  externally  distin- 
guished.  Instead  of  being  scattered  in  a  town,  the  students 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  united  in  colleges;  their  main- 
tenance  is  provided  at  their  own  expense,  or  that  of  the 
founders;  and  the  stated  hours  of  the  hall  and  chapel  repre- 
sent the  discipline  of  a  regular,  and,  as  it  were,  a  religious 
community.  The  eyes  of  the  traveller  are  attracted  by  the 
size  or  beauty  of  the  public  edifices;  and  the  principal  col- 
leges appear  to  be  so  many  palaces,  which  a  liberal  nation 
has  erected  and  endowed  for  the  habitation  of  science. 
My  own  introduction  to  the  university  of  Oxford  forms 
a  new  era  in  my  life;  and  at  the  distance  of  forty  years  I 
still  remember  my  first  emotions  of  surprise  and  satisfaction. 
In  my  fifteenth  year  I  felt  myself  suddenly  raised  from  a  boy 
to  a  man:  the  persons,  whom  I  respected  as  my  superiors  in 
age  and  academical  rank,  entertained  me  with  every  mark  of 
attention  and  civility;  and  my  vanity  was  flattered  by  the 
velvet  cap  and  silk  gown  which  distinguish  a  gentleman- 
commoner  from  a  plebeian  student.  A  decent  allowance, 
more  money  than  a  school-boy  had  ever  seen,  was  at  my 
own  disposal;  and  I  might  command,  among  the  tradesmen 
of  Oxford,  an  indefinite  and  dangerous  latitude  of  credit. 
A  key  was  delivered  into  my  hånds,  which  gave  me  the  free 
use  of  a  numerous  and  learned  library:  my  apartment  con- 
sisted  of  three  elegant  and  well  furnished  rooms  in  the  new 
building,  a  stately  pile,  of  Magdalen  College;  and  the  adjacent 
walks,  had  they  been  frequented  by  Plato's  disciples,  might 
have  been  compared  to  the  Attic  shade  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ilissus.  Such  was  the  fair  prospect  of  my  entrance  (April  3, 
1752)  into  the  university  of  Oxford. 

The  expression  of  gratitude  is  a  virtue  and  a  pleasure: 
a  liberal  mind  will  delight  to  cherish  and  celebrate  the  me- 
mory of  its  parents;  and  the  teachers  of  science  are  the 
parents  of  the  mind.  I  applaud  the  filial  piety,  which  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  imitate;  since  I  must  not  confess  an 
imaginary  debt,  to  assume  the  merit  of  a  just  or  generous 
retribution.  To  the  university  of  Oxford  I  acknowledge  110 
obligation;  and  she  will  as  cheerfully  renounce  me  for  a  son, 
as  I  am  willing  to  disclaim  her  for  a  mother.  I  spent  fourteen 
months  at  Magdalen  College;  they  proved  the  fourteen  months 
the  most  idle  and  unprofitable  of  my  whole  life:  the  reader 
will  pronounce  between  the  school  and  the  scholar;  but  I 
cannot  afifect  to  believe  that  Nature  had  disqualified  me  for 
all  literary  pursuits.  The  specious  and  ready  excuse  of  my 
tender  age,  imperfect  preparation,  and  hasty  departure,  may 
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doubtless  be  alleged;  nor  do  I  wish  to  defraud  such  excuses 
of  their  proper  weight.  Yet  in  my  sixteenth  year  I  was  not 
devoid  of  capacity  or  application;  even  my  childish  reading 
had  displayed  an  early  though  blind  propensity  for  books; 
and  the  shallow  flood  might  have  been  taught  to  flow  in  a 
deep  channel  and  a  clear  stream.  In  the  discipline  of  a  well- 
constituted  academy,  under  the  guidance  of  skilful  and  vigilant 
professors,,  I  should  gradually  have  risen  from  translations  to 
originals,  from  the  Latin  to  the  Greek  classics,  from  dead 
languages  to  living  science:  my  hours  would  have  been  occu- 
pied  by  useful  and  agreeable  studies,  the  wanderings  of  fancy 
would  have  been  restrained,  and  I  should  have  escaped  the 
temptations  of  idleness,  which  fmally  precipitated  my  depar- 
ture  from  Oxford. 

The  college  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  was  founded  in  the 
fifteenth  century  by  Wainfleet  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  now 
consists  of  a  president,  forty  fellows,  and  a  number  of  inferior 
students.  It  is  esteemed  one  of  the  largest  and  most  wealthy 
of  our  academical  corporations,  which  may  be  compared  to 
the  Benedictine  abbeys  of  catholic  countries;  and  I  have 
loosely  heard  that  the  estates  belonging  to  Magdalen  College, 
which  are  leased  by  those  indulgent  landlords  at  small  quit- 
rents  and  occasional  fines,  might  be  raised,  in  the  hånds  of 
private  avarice,  to  an  annual  revenue  of  nearly  thirty  thousand 
pounds.  Our  colleges  are  supposed  to  be  schools  of  science, 
as  well  as  of  education;  nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
a  body  of  literary  men,  devoted  to  a  life  of  celibacy,  exempt 
from  the  care  of  their  own  subsistence,  and  amply  provided 
with  books,  should  devote  their  leisure  to  the  prosecution  of 
study,  and  that  some  effects  of  their  studies  should  be  mani- 
fested  to  the  world.  The  shelves  of  their  library  groan  under 
the  weight  of  the  Benedictine  folios,  of  the  editions  of  the 
fathers,  and  the  collections  of  the  middle  ages,  which  have 
issued  from  the  single  abbey  of  St.  -Germain  des  Pres  at  Paris. 
A  composition  of  genius  must  be  the  offspring  of  one  mind; 
but  such  works  of  industry,  as  may  be  divided  among  many 
hånds,  and  must  be  continued  during  many  years,  are  the 
peculiar  province  of  a  laborious  community.  If  I  inquire  into 
the  manufactures  of  the  monks  of  Magdalen,  if  I  extend  the 
inquiry  to  the  other  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  a 
silent  blush,  or  a  scornful  frown,  will  be  the  only  reply.  The 
fellows  or  monks  of  my  time  were  decent  easy  men ,  who 
supinely  enjoyed  the  gifts  of  the  founder:  their  days  were 
filled  by  a  series  of  uniform  employments;  the  chapel  and 
the  hall,   the   coffee-house   and  the   common  room,   till  they 
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retired,  weary  and  well  satisfied,  to  a  long  slumber.  As  a 
gentleman-commoner,  I  was  admitted  to  the  society  of  the 
fellows,  and  fondly  expected  that  some  questions  of  literature 
would  be  the  amusing  and  instructive  topics  of  their  discourse. 
Their  conversation  stagnated  in  a  round  of  college  business, 
Tory  politics,  personal  anecdotes,  and  private  scandal:  their 
dull  and  deep  potations  excused  the  brisk  intemperance  of 
youth;  and  their  constitutional  toasts  were  not  expressive  of 
the  most  lively  loyalty  for  the  house  of  Hanover.  A  general 
election  was  now  approaching:  the  great  Oxfordshire  contest 
already  blazed  with  all  the  malevolence  of  party-zeal.  Magdalen 
College  was  devoutly  attached  to  the  old  interest,  and  the 
names  of  Wenman  and  Dashwood  were  more  frequently 
pronounced,  than  those  of  Cicero  and  Chrysostom.  The 
example  of  the  senior  fellows  could  not  inspire  the  under- 
graduates  with  a  liberal  spirit  or  studious  emulation;  and  I 
cannot  describe,  as  I  never  knew,  the  discipline  of  college. 
Some  duties  may  possibly  have  been  imposed  on  the  poor 
scholars,  whose  ambition  aspired  to  the  peaceful  honours  of  a 

fellowship    (as  er  i  bi   quietis    ordinibus Deorum) ;     but    no 

independent  members  were  admitted  below  the  rank  of  a 
gentleman-commoner,    and    our  velvet    cap   was    the    cap   of 

liberty. 

It  might  at  least  be  expected,  that  an  ecclesiastical  school 
should  inculcate  the  orthodox  principles  of  religion.  But  our 
venerable  mother  had  contrived  to  unite  the  opposite  ex- 
tremes  of  bigotry  and  indifference:  a  heretic,  or  unbeliever, 
was  a  monster  in  her  eyes;  but  she  was  always,  or  often,  or 
sometimes,  remiss  in  the  spiritual  education  of  her  own 
children.  According  to  the  statutes  of  the  university,  every 
student,  before  he  is  matriculated,  must  subscribe  his  assent 
to  the  thirty-nine  articles  of  the  church  of  England,  which 
are  signed  by  more  than  read,  and  read  by  more  than  be- 
lieve  them.  My  insufficient  age  excused  me,  however,  from 
the  immediate  performance  of  this  legal  ceremony;  and  the 
vice-chancellor  directed  me  to  return,  as  soon  as  I  should 
have  accomplished  my  fifteenth  year;  recommending  me,  in 
the  mean  while,  to  the  instruction  of  my  college.  My  college 
forgot  to  instruct:  I  forgot  to  return,  and  was  myself  for- 
gotten  by  the  first  magistrate  of  the  university.  Without  a 
single  lecture,  either  public  or  private,  either  christian  or 
protestant,  without  any  academical  subscription,  without  any 
episcopal  confirmation ,  I  was  left  by  the  dim  light  of  my 
catechism  to  grope  my  way  to  the  chapel  and  communion- 
table,  where  I  was  admitted,  without  a  question,  how  far,  or 
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by  what  means,  I  might  be  qualified  to  receive  the  sacrament. 
Such  almost  incredible  neglect  was  productive  of  the  worst 
mischiefs.  From  my  childhood  I  had  been  fond  of  religious 
disputation:  my  poor  aunt  has  been  often  puzzled  by  the 
mysteries  which  she  strove  to  believe;  nor  had  the  elastic 
spring  been  totally  broken  by  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere 
of  Oxford.  The  blind  activity  of  idleness  urged  me  to  ad- 
vance  without  armour  into  the  dangerous  mazes  of  contro- 
versy;  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  I  bewildered  myself  in  the 
errors  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

The  English  translations  of  two  famous  works  of  Bossuet, 
Bishop  of  Meaux,  the  Exposition  of  the  Catholic  Doctrine, 
and  the  History  of  the  Protestant  Variations,  achieved  my 
conversion,  and  I  surely  fell  by  a  noble  hånd.  I  have  since 
examined  the  originals  with  a  more  discerning  eye,  and 
shall  not  hesitate  to  pronounce,  that  Bossuet  is  indeed  a 
master  of  all  the  weapons  of  controversy.  No  sooner  had  I 
settled  my  new  religion  than  I  resolved  to  profess  myself  a 
catholic.  Youth  is  sincere  and  impetuous;  and  a  momentary 
glow  of  enthusiasm  had  raised  me  above  all  temporal  con- 
siderations. 

In  my  last  excursion  to  London,  I  addressed  myself  to 
Mr.  Lewis,  a  Roman  catholic  bookseller  in  Russell-street,  Co- 
vent  Garden,  who  recommended  me  to  a  priest,  of  whose 
name  and  order  I  am  at  present  ignorant.  In  our  flrst  inter- 
view he  soon  discovered  that  persuasion  was  needless.  After 
sounding  the  motives  and  merits  of  my  conversion,  he  con- 
sented  to  admit  me  into  the  pale  of  the  church;  and  at  his 
feet,  on  the  eighth  of  June  1753,  I  solemnly,  though  privately, 
abjured  the  errors  of  heresy.  The  seduction  of  an  English 
youth  of  family  and  fortune  was  an  aet  of  as  much  danger 
as  glory;  but  he  bravely  overlooked  the  danger,  of  which  I 
was  not  then  sufficiently  informed.  »Where  a  person  is  re- 
conciled  to  the  see  of  Rome,  or  procures  others  to  be  recon- 
ciled,  the  offence  (says  Blackstone)  amounts  to  high  treason«. 
And  if  the  humanity  of  the  age  would  prevent  the  execution 
of  this  sanguinary  statute,  there  were  other  laws  of  a  less 
odious  cast,  which  condemned  the  priest  to  perpetual  impri- 
sonment,  and  transferred  the  proselyte's  estate  to  his  nearest 
relation.  An  elaborate  controversial  epistle,  approved  by  my 
director,  and  addressed  to  my  father,  announced  and  justified 
the  step  which  I  had  taken.  My  father  was  neither  a  bigot 
nor  a  philosopher;  but  his  affection  deplored  the  loss  of  an 
only  son;  and  his  good  sense  was  astonished  at  my  Strange 
departure  from  the  religion  of  my  country.    In  the  first  sally 
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of  passion  he  divulged  a  secret  which  prudence  might  have 
suppressed,  and  the  gates  of  Magdalen  College  were  for  ever 
shut  against  my  return. 

2.     Enters  Parliament. 

By  the  friendship  of  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Eliot,  who  had 
married  my  first  cousin,  I  was  returned  at  the  general  elec- 
tion  for  the  borough  of  Liskeard.  I  took  my  seat  at  the 
beginning  of  the  memorable  contest  between  Great  Britain 
and  America,  and  supported,  with  many  a  sincere  and  silent 
vote,  the  rights,  though  not,  perhaps,  the  interest,  of  the 
mother  country.  After  a  fieeting  illusive  hope,  prudence  con- 
demned  me  to  acquiesce  in  the  humble  station  of  a  mute. 
I  was  not  armed  by  Nature  and  education  with  the  intrepid 
energy  of  mind  and  voice, 

Vincentem  strepitus ,  et  natum  rebus  agendis. 

Timidity  was  fortined  by  pride,  and  even  the  success  of  my 
pen  discouraged  the  trial  of  my  voice.  But  I  assisted  at  the 
debates  of  a  free  assembly;  I  listened  to  the  attack  and  de- 
fence  of  eloquence  and  reason;  I  had  a  near  prospect  of  the 
characters,  views,  and  passions  of  the  first  men  of  the  age. 
The  cause  of  government  was  ably  vindicated  by  Lord  North, 
a  statesman  of  spotless  integrity,  a  consummate  master  of 
debate,  who  could  wield,  with  equal  dexterity,  the  arms  of 
reason  and  of  ridicule.  He  was  seated  on  the  Treasury-bench 
between  his  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  the  two  pillars 
of  the  law  and  state,  magis  pares  quam  similes;  and  the 
minister  might  indulge  in  a  short  slumber,  whilst  he  was  up- 
holden  on  either  hånd  by  the  majestic  sense  of  Thurlow,  and 
the  skilful  eloquence  of  Wedderburne .  From  the  adverse  side 
of  the  house  an  ardent  and  powerful  opposition  was  sup- 
ported, by  the  lively  declamation  of  Barre,  the  legal  acuteness 
of  Dunning,  the  profuse  and  philosophic  fancy  of  Burke,  and 
the  argumentative  vehemence  of  Fox.  By  such  men  every 
operation  of  peace  and  war,  every  principle  of  justice  or 
policy,  every  question  of  authority  and  freedom,  was  attacked 
and  defended;  and  the  subject  of  the  momentous  contest 
was  the  union  or  separation  of  Great  Britain  and  America. 
The  eight  sessions  that  I  sat  in  parliament  were  a  school  of 
civil  prudence ,  the  first  and  most  essential  virtue  of  an 
historian. 

Among  the  honourable  connections  which  I  had  formed, 
I  may  justly  be  proud  of  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Wedderburne, 
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at  that  time  Attorney  General,  who  now  illustrates  the  title 
of  Lord  Loughborough,  and  the  office  of  Chief  justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas.  By  his  strong  recommendation,  and  the 
favourable  disposition  of  Lord  North,  I  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Tråde  and  Plantations;  and 
my  private  income  was  enlarged  by  a  clear  addition  of  be- 
tween  seven  and  eight  hundred  pounds  a  year.  The  fancy 
of  an  hostile  orator  may  paint,  in  the  strong  colours  of 
ridicule,  »the  perpetual  virtual  adjournment,  and  the  unbroken 
sitting  vacation  of  the  Board  of  Tråde«.  But  it  must  be 
allowed  that  our  duty  was  not  intolerably  severe,  and  that  I 
enjoyed  many  days  and  weeks  of  repose  without  being  called 
away  from  my  library  to  the  office.  My  acceptance  of  a 
place  provoked  some  of  the  leaders  of  opposition,  with  whom 
I  had  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy,  and  I  was  most  unjustly 
accused  of  deserting  a  party,   in  which  I  had  never  enlisted. 

The  aspect  of  the  next  session  of  parliament  [1780]  was 
stormy  and  perilous ;  county  meetings,  petitions,  and  committees 
of  correspondence,  announced  the  public  discontent ;  and  instead 
of  voting  with  a  triumphant  majority,  the  friends  of  govern- 
ment  were  often  exposed  to  a  struggle,  and  sometimes  to  a 
defeat.  The  House  of  Commons  adopted  Mr.  Dunning's  mo- 
tion, »That  the  influence  of  the  Crown  had  increased,  was 
increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished « :  and  Mr.  Burke's  bill 
of  reform  was  framed  with  skill,  introduced  with  eloquence, 
and  supported  by  numbers.  Our  late  president,  the  American 
Secretary  of  State,  very  narrowly  escaped  the  sentence  of 
proscription ;  but  the  unfortunate  Board  of  Tråde  was  abo- 
lished  in  the  committee  by  a  small  majority  (207  to  199)  of 
eight  votes.  The  storm,  however,  blew  over  for  a  time;  a 
large  defection  of  country  gentlemen  eluded  the  sanguine 
hopes  of  the  patriots:  the  Lords  of  Tråde  were  revived;  ad- 
ministration recovered  their  strength  and  spirit;  and  the  flames 
of  London,  which  were  kindled  by  a  mischievous  madman, 
admonished  all  thinking  men  of  the  danger  of  an  appeal  to 
the  people.  In  the  premature  dissolution  which  followed  this 
session  of  parliament  I  lost  my  seat.  Mr.  Eliot  was  now 
deeply  engaged  in  the  measures  of  opposition,  and  the  elec- 
tors  of  Liskeard  are  commonly  of  the  same  opinion  as 
Mr.  Eliot. 

Before  I  could  apply  for  a  seat  at  the  general  election 
the  list  was  already  full;  but  Lord  North's  promise  was  sin- 
cere,    his    recommendation    was    effectual,    and    I    was    soon 
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chosen  on  a  vacancy  for  the  borough  of  Lymington,  in 
Hampshire.  In  the  first  session  of  the  new  parliament,  ad- 
ministration stood  their  ground;  their  final  overthrow  was  re- 
served  for  the  second.  The  American  war  had  once  been 
the  favourite  of  the  country :  the  pride  of  England  was  irritated 
by  the  resistance  of  her  colonies,  and  the  executive  power 
was  driven  by  national  clamour  into  the  most  vigorous  and 
coercive  measures.  But  the  length  of  a  fruitless  contest,  the 
loss  of  armies,  the  accumulation  of  debt  and  taxes,  and  the 
hostile  confederacy  of  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  indisposed 
the  public  to  the  American  war,  and  the  persons  by  whom 
it  was  conducted;  the  representatives  of  the  people  followed, 
at  a  slow  distance,  the  changes  of  their  opinion;  and  the  mi- 
nisters, who  refused  to  bend,  were  broken  by  the  tempest. 
As  soon  as  Lord  North  had  lost,  or  was  about  to  lose,  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  surrendered  his  office, 
and  retired  to  a  private  station,  with  the  tranquil  assurance 
of  a  clear  conscience  and  a  cheerful  temper:  the  old  fabric 
was  dissolved,  and  the  posts  of  government  were  occupied 
by  the  victorious  and  veteran  troops  of  opposition.  The 
lords  of  tråde  were  not  immediately  dismissed,  but  the  board 
itself  was  abolished  by  Mr.  Burke's  bill,  which  decency  had 
compelled  the  patriots  to  revive;  and  I  was  stripped  of  a 
convenient  salary,    after  having  enjoyed  it  about  three  years. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  narrative  to  expatiate  on 
the  public  or  secret  history  of  the  times;  the  schism  which 
followed  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  the  ap- 
pointment  of  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Fox, 
and  his  famous  coalition  with  Lord  North.  From  a  principle 
of  gratitude  I  adhered  to  the  coalition;  my  vote  was  counted  in 
the  day  of  battle,  but  I  was  overlooked  in  the  division  of 
the  spoil.  There  were  many  claimants  more  deserving  and 
importunate  than  myself:  the  board  of  tråde  could  not  be 
restored;  and,  while  the  list  of  piaces  was  curtailed,  the 
number  of  candidates  was  doubled.  An  easy  dismission  to  a 
secure  seat  at  the  board  of  customs  or  excise  was  promised 
on  the  first  vacancy:  but  the  chance  was  distant  and  doubt- 
ful;  nor  could  I  solicit  with  much  ardour  an  ignoble  servitude, 
which  would  have  robbed  me  of  the  most  valuable  of  my 
studious  hours:  at  the  same  time  the  tumult  of  London,  and 
the  attendance  on  parliament,  were  grown  more  irksome; 
and,  without  some  additional  income,  I  could  not  long  or 
prudently  maintain  the  style  of  expense  to  which  I  was 
accustomed. 
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3.     Leaves  England  and  settles  at  Lausanne. 

From  my  early  acquaintance  with  Lausanne  I  had  al- 
ways  cherished  a  secret  wish,  that  the  school  of  my  youth 
might  become  the  retreat  of  my  declining  age.  A  moderate 
fortune  would  secure  the  blessings  of  ease,  leisure,  and  inde- 
pendence:  the  country,  the  people,  the  manners,  the  language, 
were  congenial  to  my  taste;  and  I  might  indulge  the  hope 
of  passing  some  years  in  the  domestic  society  of  a  friend. 
After  travelling  with  several  English,  Mr.  Deyverdun  was  now 
settled  at  home,  in  a  pleasant  habitation,  the  gift  of  his  de- 
ceased  aunt:  we  had  long  been  separated,  we  had  long  been 
silent;  yet  in  my  first  letter  I  exposed,  with  the  most  perfect 
confidence,  my  situation,  my  sentiments,  and  my  designs. 
His  immediate  answer  was  a  warm  and  joy  ful  acceptance: 
the  picture  of  our  future  life  provoked  my  impatience;  and 
the  terms  of  arrangement  were  short  and  simple,  as  he  pos- 
sessed  the  property,  and  I  undertook  the  expense  of  our 
common  house.  Before  I  could  break  my  English  chain,  it 
was  incumbent  on  me  to  struggle  with  the  feelings  of  my 
heart,  the  indolence  of  my  temper,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  which  unanimously  condemned  this  voluntary  banish- 
ment.  In  the  disposal  of  my  effects,  the  library,  a  sacred 
deposit,  was  alone  excepted:  as  my  postchaise  moved  over 
Westminster-bridge.  I  bid  a  long  farewell  to  the  »fumum  & 
opes  strepitumque  Romæ«.  My  journey  by  the  direct  road 
through  France  was  not  attended  with  any  accident,  and  I 
arrived  at  Lausanne  nearly  twenty  years  after  my  second 
departure.  Within  less  than  three  months  the  coalition  struck 
on  some  hidden  rocks:  had  I  remained  on  board,  I  should 
have  perished  in  the  general  shipwreck. 

Since  my  establishment  at  Lausanne,  more  than  seven 
years  have  elapsed;  and  if  every  day  has  not  been  equally 
soft  and  serene,  not  a  day,  not  a  moment,  has  occurred  in 
which  I  have  repented  of  my  choice.  During  my  absence, 
a  long  portion  of  human  life,  many  changes  had  happened: 
my  elder  acquaintance  had  left  the  stage;  virgins  were  ri- 
pened  into  matrons,  and  children  were  grown  to  the  age  of 
manhood.  But  the  same  manners  were  transmitted  from  one 
generation  to  another:  my  friend  alone  was  an  inestimable 
treasure;  my  name  was  not  totally  forgotten,  and  all  were 
ambitious  to  welcome  the  arrival  of  a  stranger  and  the  return 
of  a  fellow-citizen.  The  first  winter  was  given  to  a  general 
embrace,  without  any  nice  discrimination  of  persons  and  cha- 
racters.      After  a  more  regular   settlement,   a  more  accurate 


survey,  I  discovered  three  solid  and  permanent  benefits  of 
my  new  situation.  i.  My  personal  freedom  had  been  some- 
what  impaired  by  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Board  of 
Tråde;  but  I  was  now  delivered  from  the  chain  of  duty  and 
dependence,  from  the  hopes  and  fears  of  politicai  adventure: 
my  sober  mind  was  no  longer  intoxicated  by  the  fumes  of 
party,  and  I  rejoiced  in  my  escape,  as  often  as  I  read  of  the 
midnight  debates  which  preceded  the  dissolution  of  parliament. 
2.  My  English  economy  had  been  that  of  a  solitary  bachelor, 
who  might  afford  some  occasional  dinners.  In  Switzerland  I 
enjoyed  at  every  meal,  at  every  hour,  the  free  and  pleasant 
conversation  of  the  friend  of  my  youth;  and  my  daily  table 
was  always  provided  for  the  reception  of  one  or  two  extra- 
ordinary  guests.  Our  importance  in  society  is  less  a  positive 
than  a  relative  weight:  in  London  I  was  lost  in  the  crowd; 
I  ranked  with  the  first  families  of  Lausanne,  and  my  style  of 
prudent  expense  enabled  me  to  maintain  a  fair  balance  of 
reciprocal  civilities.  3.  Instead  of  a  small  house  between  a 
street  and  a  stable-yard,  I  began  to  occupy  a  spacious  and 
convenient  mansion,  connected  on  the  north  side  with  the 
city,  and  open  on  the  south  to  a  beautiful  and  boundless 
horizon.  A  garden  of  four  acres  had  been  laid  out  by  the 
taste  of  Mr.  Deyverdun:  from  the  garden  a  rich  scenery  of 
meadows  and  vineyards  descends  to  the  Leman  Lake,  and 
the  prospect  far  beyond  the  Lake  is  crowned  by  the  stupen- 
dous  mountains  of  Savoy.  My  books  and  my  acquaintance 
had  been  first  united  in  London;  but  this  happy  position  of 
my  library  in  town  and  country  was  finally  reserved  for 
Lausanne.  Possessed  of  every  comfort  in  this  triple  alliance, 
I  could  not  be  tempted  to  change  my  habitation  with  the 
changes  of  the  seasons. 

4.     The  last  Line  of  the  last  Page. 

I  have  presumed  to  mark  the  moment  of  conception: 
I  shall  now  commemorate  the  hour  of  my  final  deliverance. 
It  was  on  the  day,  or  rather  night,  of  the  2Jth  of  June  1787, 
between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve,  that  I  wrote  the 
last  lines  of  the  last  page,  in  a  summer-house  in  my  garden. 
After  laying  down  my  pen,  I  took  several  turns  in  a  berceau, 
or  covered  walk  of  acacias,  which  commands  a  prospect  of 
the  country,  the  lake,  and  the  mountains.  The  air  was  tem- 
perate,  the  sky  was  serene,  the  silver  orb  of  th©  moon  was 
reflected  from  the  waters,  and  all  nature  was  silent.  I  will 
not  dissemble  the  first  emotions  of  joy  on  the  recovery  of 
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my  freedom,  and,  perhaps,  the  establishment  of  my  farne. 
But  my  pride  was  soon  humbled,  and  a  sober  melancholy 
was  spread  over  my  mind,  by  the  idea  that  I  had  taken  an 
everlasting  leave  of  an  old  and  agreeable  companion,  and 
that  whatsoever  might  be  the  future  date  of  my  History,  the. 
life  of  the  historian  must  be  short  and  precarious.  I  will  add 
two  facts,  which  have  seldom  occurred  in  the  composition  of 
six,  or  at  least  of  five,  quartos.  1 .  My  first  rough  manuscript, 
without  any  intermediate  copy,  has  been  sent  to  the  press. 
2.  Not  a  sheet  has  been  seen  by  any  human  eyes,  excepting 
those  of  the  author  and  the  printer:  the  faults  and  the  merits 
are  exclusively  my  own. 


3.     LETTERS. 

To  Mr.  Holroyd. 

Bentinck  Street,  Sept.   ioth,  1774. 
It  is  surely  infmite  condescension  for  a  senator  to  bestow 
his  attention  on  the  affairs  of  a  juryman.     A   senator?     Yes, 
Sir,  at  last 

Quod  ....  Diviim  promittere  netno 

Auderet,  volvenda  dies  en  attulit  ultro. 

Yesterday  morning,  ab  out  half  an  hour  after  seven,  as  I  was 
destroying  an  army  of  Barbarians,  I  heard  a  double  rap  at 
the  door,  and  my  friend  Mr.  Eliot  was  soon  introduced.  After 
some  idle  conversation  he  told  me,  that  if  I  was  desirous  of 
being  in  parliament,  he  had  an  independent  seat  very  much 
at  my  service.  This  is  a  fine  prospect  opening  upon  me, 
and  if  next  spring  I  should  take  my  seat,  and  publish  my 
book,  it  will  be  a  very  memorable  era  in  my  life.  I  am 
ignorant  whether  my  borough  will  be  Liskeard  or  St.  Ger- 
mains.    You  despise  boroughs,  and  fly  at  nobler  game.    Adieu. 

Boodle's,  Jan.  3ist,  1775. 
Sometimes  people  do  not  write  because  they  are  too 
idle,  and  sometimes  because  they  are  too  busy.  The  former 
was  usually  my  case,  but  at  present  it  is  the  latter.  The  fate 
of  Europe  and  America  seems  fully  sufficient  to  take  up  the 
time  of  one  man;  and  especially  of  a  man  who  gives  up  a 
great  deal  of  time  for  the  purpose  of  public  and  private  in- 
formation. If  my  confidence  was  equal  to  my  eloquence,  and 
my  eloquence  to  my  knowledge,  perhaps  I  might  make  no 
very  intolerable  speaker.  At  all  events,  I  fancy  I  shall  try 
to  expose  myself. 


MEMOIRS.  IQJ 

Semper  ego  auditor  tantum?  nunquamne  reponamr 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  we 
have  both  the  right  and  the  power  on  our  side,  and  that, 
though  the  effort  may  be  accompanied  with  some  melancholy 
circumstances,  we  are  now  arrived  at  the  decisive  moment  of 
preserving,  or  of  losing  for  ever,  both  our  tråde  and  empire, 
We  expect  next  Thursday  or  Friday  to  be  a  very  great  day, 
Hitherto  we  have  been  chiefly  employed  in  reading  papers, 
and  rejecting  petitions.  Petitions  were  brought  from  London, 
Bristol,  Norwich,  &c.  framed  by  party,  and  designed  to  delay. 
By  the  aid  of  some  parliamentary  quirks,  they  have  been  all 
referred  to  a  separate  inactive  committee,  which  Burke  calls 
a  committee  of  oblivion,  and  are  now  considered  as  dead  in 
law.  I  could  write  you  fifty  little  House  of  Commons  stories, 
but  from  their  number  and  nature  they  suit  better  a  confe- 
rence  than  a  letter.  Our  general  divisions  are  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  to  eighty  or  ninety.     Adieu. 

To  Mrs.   Gibbon,  Bath. 

London,  Jan.  3ist,  1775. 
Dear  Madam,  —  An  idle  man  has  no  time,  and  a  busy 
man  very  little.  As  yet  the  House  of  Commons  turns  out 
very  well  to  me,  and  though  it  should  never  prove  of  any 
real  benefit  to  me,  I  find  it  at  least  a  very  agreeable  coffee- 
house.  We  are  plunging  every  day  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  great  business  of  America ;  and  I  have  hitherto  been  a 
zealous,  though  silent,  friend  to  the  cause  of  government, 
which,  in  this  instance,  I  think  the  cause  of  England.  I  passed 
about  ten  days,  as  I  designed,  at  Uppark.  I  found  Lord  *** 
and  fourscore  fox-hounds. 

To  Mr.  Holroyd. 

February  8th,  1775. 

I  am  not  d d,    according  to  your   charitable  wishes, 

because  I  have  not  acted;  there  was  such  an  inundation  of 
speakers,  young  speakers  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  both 
on  Thursday  in  the  grand  committee,  and  Monday  on  the 
report  to  the  House,  that  neither  Lord  George  Germaine  nor 
myself  could  find  room  for  a  single  word.  The  principal  men 
both  days  were  Fox  and  Wedderburne,  on  the  opposite  sides ; 
the  latter  displayed  his  usual  talents;  the  former,  taking  the 
vast  compass  of  the  question  before  us,  discovered  powers  for 
regular  debate,  which  neither  his  friends  hoped,  nor  his  ene- 
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mies  dreaded.  We  voted  an  address,  (three  hundred  and  four 
to  one  hundred  and  five;)  of  lives  and  fortunes,  declaring 
Massachussets  Bay  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  More  troops,  but 
I  fear  not  enough,  go  to  America,  to  make  an  army  of  ten 
thousand  men  at  Boston;  three  generals,  Howe,  Burgoyne, 
and  Clinton.  In  a  few  days  we  stop  the  ports  of  New  Eng- 
land. I  cannot  write  volumes;  but  I  am  more  and  more 
convinced,  that  with  firmness  all  may  go  well;  yet  I  some- 
times  doubt. 

February  2  5th,  1775. 
We  go  on  with  regard  to  America,  if  we  can  be  said 
to  go  on;  for  on  last  Monday  a  conciliatory  motion  of  allo- 
wing  the  Colonies  to  tax  themselves,  was  introduced  by  Lord 
North,  in  the  midst  of  lives  and  fortunes,  war  and  famine. 
We  went  into  the  House  in  confusion,  every  moment  expec- 
ting  that  the  Bedfords  would  fly  into  rebellion  against  those 
measures.  Lord  North  rose  six  times  to  appease  the  storm, 
but  all  in  vain;  till  at  length  Sir  Gilbert  declared  for  admi- 
nistration, and  the  troops  all  rallied  under  their  proper  stan- 
dard. On  Wednesday  we  had  the  Middlesex  election.  I  was 
a  patriot;  sat  by  the  Lord  May  or,  who  spoke  well,  and  with 
temper,  but  before  the  end  of  the  debate  fell  fast  asleep. 
I  am  still  a  mute;  it  is  more  tremendous  than  I  imagined;  the 
great  speakers  fill  me  with  despair,  the  bad  ones  with  terror. 

To  Mrs.   Gibbon. 

March  3oth,  177b. 
Dear  Madam,  —  I  have  really  had  a  very  considerable 
hurry  of  new  parliamentary  business:  one  day,  for  instance, 
of  seventeen  hours,  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  between 
three  and  four  the  next  morning.  It  is,  upon  the  whole,  an 
agreeable  improvement  in  my  life,  and  forms  just  the  mixture 
of  business,  of  study,  and  of  society,  which  I  always  imagined 
I  should,  and  now  find  I  do  like.  Whether  the  House  of 
Commons  may  ever  prove  of  benefit  to  myself  or  country, 
is  another  question.  As  yet  I  have  been  mute.  In  the  course 
of  our  American  affairs,  I  have  sometimes  had  a  wish  to 
speak,  but  though  I  felt  tolerably  prepared  as  to  the  matter, 
I  dreaded  exposing  myself  in  the  manner,  and  remained  in 
my  seat  safe,  but  inglorious.  Upon  the  whole,  (though  I  still 
believe  I  shall  try,)  I  doubt  whether  Nature,  not  that  in  some 
instances  I  am  ungrateful,  has  given  me  the  talents  of  an 
orator,  and  I  feel  that  I  came  into  parliament  much  too  late 
to  exert  them. 
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To  Mr.  Holroyd. 

London,  January  i8th,  1776. 
We  proceed  triumphantly  with  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
shall  certainly  make  our  appearance  before  the  end  of  next 
month.  I  have  nothing  public.  You  know  we  have  got 
eighteen  thousand  Germans  from  Hesse,  Brunswick,  and  Hesse 
Darmstadt.  I  think  our  meeting  will  be  lively;  a  spirited  mi- 
nority,  and  a  desponding  majority.  The  higher  people  are 
placed,  the  more  gloomy  are  their  countenances,  the  more 
melancholy  their  language.  You  may  call  this  cowardice,  but 
I  fear  it  arises  from  their  knowledge  (a  late  knowledge)  of 
the  difficulty  and  magnitude  of  the  business.  Quebec  is  not 
yet  taken.  I  hear  that  Carleton  is  determined  never  to  capi- 
tulate  with  rebels.  A  glorious  resolution,  if  it  were  supported 
with  fifty  thousand  men!     Adieu. 

paris,  June  16,   1777. 

I  will  try  to  convey,  in  a  few  words,  a  general  idea  of 
my  situation  as  a  man  of  the  world,  and  as  a  man  of  letters. 
You  remember  that  the  Neckers  were  my  principal  depen- 
dance;  and  the  reception  I  have  met  with  from  them  very  far 
surpassed  my  most  sanguine  expectations.  I  do  not  indeed 
lodge  in  their  house,  but  I  live  very  much  with  them,  and 
dine  and  sup  whenever  they  have  company,  which  is  almost 
every  day,  and  whenever  I  like  it.  Mr.  Walpole  gave  me  an 
introduction  to  Madame  du  DefTand,  an  agreeable  young 
lady  of  eighty-two  years  of  age,  who  has  constant  suppers, 
and  the  best  company  in  Paris.  When  you  see  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  he  will  give  you  an  account  of  that  house,  where 
I  meet  him  almost  every  evening.  Ask  him  about  Madame 
de  Cambis.  I  have  met  the  Duke  of  Choiseul  at  his  parti- 
cular  request,  dined  by  accident  with  Franklin,  conversed  with 
the  Emperor,  been  presented  at  court,  and  gradually,  or 
rather  rapidly,  I  find  my  acquaintance  spreading  over  the 
most  valuable  parts  of  Paris.  They  pretend  to  like  me,  and 
whåtever  you  may  think  of  French  professions,  I  am  con- 
vinced  that  some  at  least  are  sincere.  On  the  other  hånd,  I 
feel  myself  easy  and  happy  in  their  company,  and  only  regret 
that  I  did  not  come  over  two  or  three  months  sooner. 
Though  Paris  throughout  the  summer  promises  me  a  very 
agreeable  society,  yet  I  am  hurt  every  day  by  the  departure 
of  men  and  women  whom  I  begin  to  know  with  some  fa- 
miliarity,  the  departure  of  officers  for  their  governments  and 
garrisons,  of  bishops  for  their  dioceses,  and  even  of  country- 
gentlemen for  their  estates,    as   a  rural  taste  gains  ground  in 
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this  country.  So  much  for  the  general  idea  of  my  acquaint- 
ance;  details  would  be  endless,  yet  unsatisfactory.  You  may 
add  to  the  pleasures  of  society  those  of  the  spectacles  and 
promenades,  and  you  will  find  that  I  lead  a  very  agreeable 
life;  let  me  just  condescend  to  observe,  that  it  is  not  extra- 
vagant.  After  decking  myself  out  with  silks  and  silver,  the 
ordinary  establishment  of  coach,  lodging,  servants,  eating,  and 
pocket  expenses,  does  not  exceed  sixty  pounds  per  month. 
Yet  I  have  two  footmen  in  handsome  liveries  behind  my 
coach,  and  my  apartment  is  hung  with  damask.  Adieu  for 
the  present:  I  have  more  to  say,  but  were  I  to  attempt  any 
further  progress,  you  must  wait  another  post;  and  you  have 
already  waited  long  enough,  of  all  conscience. 

Let  me  just  in  two  words  give  you  an  idea  of  my  day. 
I  am  now  going  (nine  o'clock)  to  the  King's  library,  where  I 
shall  stay  till  twelve;  as  soon  as  I  am  dressed,  I  set  out  to 
dine  with  the  Duke  de  Nivernois;  shall  go  from  thence  to 
the  French  comedy,  into  the  Princess  de  Beauveau's  loge 
grillée,  and  cannot  quite  determine  whether  I  shall  sup  at 
Madame  du  DefTand's,  Madame  Necker's  or  the  Sardinian 
Ambassadress's.     Once  more  Adieu. 

Paris,  August  i3,  1777. 
What  a  wretched  piece  of  work  do  we  seem  to  be  mak- 
ing  of  it  in  America?  The  greatest  force  which  any  Euro- 
pean power  ever  ventured  to  transport  into  that  continent,  is 
not  strong  enough  to  attack  the  enemy;  the  naval  strength 
of  great  Britain  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  Americans 
(they  have  almost  lost  the  appellation  of  Rebels)  from  receiv- 
ing  every  assistance  that  they  wanted;  and  in  the  mean  time 
you  are  obliged  to  call  out  the  militia  to  defend  your  own 
coasts  against  their  privateers.  You  possibly  may  expect 
from  me  some  account  of  the  designs  and  policy  of  the 
French  court,  but  I  choose  to  decline  that  task  for  two  rea- 
sons:  ist,  because  you  may  find  them  laid  open  in  every 
newspaper;  and  2dly,  because  I  live  too  much  with  their 
courtiers  and  ministers  to  know  any  thing  about  them.  I  shall 
only  say,  that  I  am  not  under  any  immediate  apprehensions 
of  a  war  with  France.  It  is  much  more  pleasant  as  well  as 
profitable  to  view  in  safety  the  raging  of  the  tempest,  occa- 
sionally  to  pick  up  some  pieces  of  the  wreck,  and  to  improve 
their  tråde,  their  agriculture,  and  their  finances,  while  the 
two  countries  are  lento  collisa  duello.  Far  from  taking  any 
step  to  put  a  speedy  end  to  this  astonishing  dispute,  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  next  summer  they  were  to  lend  their  cor- 
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dial  assistance  to  England,  as  to  the  weaker  party.  The 
extravagance  of  some  disputants,  both  French  and  English, 
who  have  espoused  the  cause  of  America,  sometimes  inspires 
me  with  an  extraordinary  vigour.  Upon  the  whole,  I  find  it 
much  easier  to  defend  the  justice  than  the  policy  of  our 
measures;  but  there  are  certain  cases,  where  whatever  is  re- 
pugnant  to  sound  policy  ceases  to  be  just. 

The  more  I  see  of  Paris  the  more  I  like  it.  The  regular 
course  of  the  society  in  which  I  live  is  easy,  polite,  and 
entertaining ;  and  almost  every  day  is  marked  by  the  acqui- 
sition  of  some  new  acquaintance,  who  is  worth  cultivating,  or 
who  at  least  is  worth  remembering.  To  the  great  admiration 
of  the  French,  I  regularly  dine  and  regularly  sup,  drink  a 
dish  of  strong  corTee  after  each  meal,  and  find  my  stomach 
a  citizen  of  the  world. 

In  the  mean  while  the  summer  insensibly  glides  away, 
and  the  fatal  month  of  October  approaches,  when  I  must 
change  the  House  of  Madame  Necker  for  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  regret  that  I  could  not  choose  the  winter,  instead 
of  the  summer,  for  this  excursion:  I  should  have  found  many 
valuable  persons,  and  should  have  preserved  others  whom  I 
have  lost  as  I  began  to  know  them.  The  Duke  de  Choiseul, 
who  deserves  attention  both  for  himself,  and  for  keeping  the 
best  house  in  Paris,  passes  seven  months  of  the  year  in 
Touraine:  and  though  I  have  been  tempted,  I  consider  with 
horror  a  journey  of  sixty  leagues  into  the  country.  The 
Princess  of  Beauveau,  who  is  a  most  superior  woman,  has 
been  absent  above  six  weeks,  and  does  not  return  till  the 
24**1  of  this  month.  A  large  body  of  recruits  will  be  as- 
sembled  by  the  Fontainbleau  journey;  but  in  order  to  have 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  this  splendid  country,  I  ought  to 
stay  till  the  month  of  January. 

London,  December  2d,  1777. 

By  the  enclosed  you  will  see  that  America  is  not  yet 
conquered.  Opposition  are  very  lively;  and  though  in  the 
House  we  keep  our  numbers,  there  seems  to  be  an  universal 
desire  of  peace,  even  on  the  most  humble  conditions.  Are 
you  still  fierce? 

Monday  Night,  December,  1777. 

I  congratulate  your  noble  firmness,  as  I  suppose  it  must 
arise  from  the  knowledge  of  some  hidden  resources,  which 
will  enable  us  to  open  the  next  campaign  with  new  armies 
of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  men.  But  I  believe  you  will  find 
yourself  obliged  to  carry  on  this  glorious  war  almost  alone. 
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Almack's,  Friday,  June  i2th,  1778. 
I  take  up  the  pen,  as  I  suppose  by  this  time  you  begin 
to  swear  at  my  silence.  Yet  literally  I  have  not  a  word  to 
say.  Since  D'Estaing's  fleet  has  passed  through  the  Gut  (I 
leave  you  to  guess  where  it  must  have  got  out)  it  has  been 
totally  forgotten,  and  the  most  wonderful  lethargy  and  obli- 
vion,  of  war  and  peace,  of  Europe  and  of  America,  seems  to 
prevail  Lord  Chatham's  funeral  was  meanly  attended,  and 
Government  ingeniously  contrived  to  secure  the  double  odium 
of  suffering  the  thing  to  be  done,  and  of  doing  it  with  an  ill 
grace.  Their  chief  conversation  at  Almack's  is  about  tents, 
drill-serjeants,  subdivisions,  firings,  &c.  and  I  am  revered  as  a 
veteran.     Adieu. 

Lausanne,  Decbr.  ibth,  1789. 

*  *  What  would  you  have  me  say  of  the  affairs  of  France  ? 
We  are  too  near,  and  too  remote,  to  form  an  accurate  judg- 
ment  of  that  wonderful  scene.  The  abuses  of  the  court  and 
government  called  aloud  for  reformation;  and  it  has  happened, 
as  it  will-  always  happen,  that  an  innocent  well-disposed 
Prince  has  paid  the  forfeit  of  the  sins  of  his  predecessors ;  of 
the  ambition  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  of  the  profusion  of 
Lewis  the  Fifteenth.  The  French  nation  had  a  glorious  op- 
portunity,  but  they  have  abused,  and  may  lose  their  advan- 
tages.  If  they  had  been  content  with  a  liberal  translation  of 
our  system,  if  they  had  respected  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  and  the  privileges  of  the  nobles,  they  might  have 
raised  a  solid  fabric  on  the  only  true  foundation,  the  natural 
aristocracy  of  a  great  country.  How  dirTerent  is  the  prospect ! 
Their  King  brought  a  captive  to  Paris,  after  his  palace  had 
been  stained  with  the  blood  of  his  guards;  the  nobles  in 
exile;  the  clergy  plundered  in  a  way  which  strikes  at  the 
root  of  all  property;  the  capital  an  independent  republic;  the 
union  of  the  provinces  dissolved ;  the  flames  of  discord  kindled 
by  the  worst  of  men;  (in  that  light  I  consider  Mirabeau;)  and 
the  honestest  of  the  assembly,  a  set  of  wild  visionaries,  (like 
our  Dr.  Price,)  who  gravely  debate,  and  dream  about  the 
establishment  of  a  pure  and  perfect  democracy  of  five-and- 
twenty  millions,  the  virtues  of  the  golden  age,  and  the  pri- 
mitive rights  and  equality  of  mankind,  which  would  lead,  in 
fair  reasoning,  to  an  equal  partition  of  lands  and  money. 
How  many  years  must  elapse  before  France  can  recover  any 
vigour,  or  resume  her  station  among  the  Powers  of  Europe! 
As  yet,  there  is  no  symptom  of  a  great  man,  a  Richelieu  or 
a  Cromwell,  arising,  either  to  restore  the  monarchy,  or  to 
lead  the  commonwealth.     The  weight  of  Paris,   more  deeply 
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engaged  in  the  funds  than  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  will 
long  delay  a  bankruptcy;  and  if  it  should  happen,  it  will  be 
both  in  the  cause  and  the  effect,  a  measure  of  weakness, 
rather  than  of  strength.  You  send  me  to  Chambery,  to  see 
a  Prince  and  an  Archbishop.  Alas!  we  have  exiles  enough 
here,  with  the  Marechal  de  Castries  and  the  Duke  de  Guignes 
at  their  head;  and  this  inundation  of  strangers,  which  used 
to  be  conflned  to  the  summer,  will  now  stagnate  all  the 
winter.  The  only  ones  whom  I  have  seen  with  pleasure  are 
Mr.  Mounier,  the  late  president  of  the  national  assembly,  and 
the  Count  de  Lally ;  they  have  both  dined  with  me.  Mounier, 
who  is  a  serious  dry  politician,  is  returned  to  Dauphiné. 
Lally  is  an  amiable  man  of  the  world,  and  a  poet:  he  passes 
the  winter  here.  What  happy  countries  are  England  and 
Switzerland,  if  they  know  and  preserve  their  happiness. 

Lausanne,  May  3oth,  1792. 
After  the  receipt  of  your  penultimate ,  eight  days  ago, 
I  expected,  with  much  impatience,  the  arrival  of  your  next- 
promised  epistle.  It  arrived  this  morning,  but  has  not  com- 
pletely  answered  my  expectations.  I  wanted,  and  I  hoped 
for  a  full  and  fair  picture  of  the  present  and  probable  aspect 
of  your  political  world,  with  which,  at  this  distance,  I  seem 
every  day  less  satisfied.  Some  articles  in  newspapers,  some 
pamphlets  of  the  year  have  fallen  into  my  hånds.  I  do  not 
infer  much  from  such  publications;  yet  I  have  never  known 
them  of  so  black  and  malignant  a  cast.  I  shuddered  at 
Grey's  motion;  disliked  the  half-support  of  Fox,  admired  the 
firmness  of  Pitt's  declaration,  and  excused  the  usual  intemper- 
ance  of  Burke.  Surely  such  men  as  ****,  ********^  ******* 
have  talents  for  mischief.  I  see  a  club  of  reform  which  con- 
tains  some  respectable  names.  Inform  me  of  the  professions, 
the  principles,  the  plans,  the  resources,  of  these  reformers. 
Will  they  heat  the  minds  of  the  people?  Does  the  French 
democracy  gain  no  ground?  Will  the  bulk  of  your  party 
stand  firm  to  their  own  interest,  and  that  of  their  country? 
Will  you  not  take  some  active  measures  to  declare  your 
sound  opinions,  and  separate  yourselves  from  your  rotten 
members?  If  you  allow  them  to  perplex  government,  if 
you  trifle  with  this  solemn  business,  if  you  do  not  resist 
the  spirit  of  innovation  in  the  first  attempt,  if  you  admit  the 
smallest  and  most  specious  change  in  our  parliamentary  sys- 
tem ,  you  are  lost.  You  will  be  driven  from  one  step  to 
another;  from  principles  just  in  theory,  to  consequences  most 
pernicious  in  practice;  and  your  first  concessions  will  be  pro- 
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ductive  of  every  subsequent  mischief,  for  which  you  will  be 
answerable  to  your  country  and  to  posterity.  Do  not  surfer 
yourselves  to  be  lulled  into  a  false  security;  remember  the 
proud  fabric  of  the  French  monarchy.  Not  four  years  ago  it 
stood  founded,  as  it  might  seem,  on  the  rock  of  time,  force, 
and  opinion,  supported  by  the  triple  aristocracy  of  the  church, 
the  nobility,  and  the  parliaments.  They  are  crumbled  into 
dust;  they  are  vanished  from  the  earth.  If  this  tremendous 
warning  has  no  effect  on  the  men  of  property  in  England; 
if  it  does  not  open  every  eye,  and  raise  every  arm,  you  will 
deserve  your  fate.  If  I  am  too  precipitate,  enlighten ;  if  I  am 
too  desponding,  encourage  me. 

My  pen  has  run  into  this  argument;  for,  as  much  a  for- 
eigner  as  you  think  me,  on  this  momentous  subject,  I  feel 
myself  an  Englishman. 

Lausanne,  Feb.  1793. 
**Ishould  judge  from  your  last  letter,  and  from  the  diary, 
that  the  French  declaration  of  war  must  have  rather  surprised 
you.  I  wish,  although  I  know  not  how  it  could  have  been 
avoided,  that  we  might  still  have  continued  to  enjoy  our  safe 
and  prosperous  neutrality.  All  reasonable  chances  are  in  fa- 
vour  of  a  confederacy,  such  as  was  never  opposed  to  the 
ambition  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth;  but,  after  the  experience 
of  last  year,  I  distrust  reason,  and  confess  myself  fearful  for 
the  event.  The  French  are  strong  in  numbers,  activity,  en- 
thusiasm;  they  are  rich  in  rapine;  and,  although  their  strength 
may  be  only  that  of  a  phrenzy  fever,  they  may  do  infinite 
mischief  to  their  neighbours  before  they  can  be  reduced  to  a 
strait  waistcoat.  I  dread  the  effects  that  may  be  produced 
on  the  minds  of  the  people  by  the  increase  of  debt  and 
taxes,  probable  losses,  and  possible  mismanagement.  Our 
tråde  must  suffer;  and  though  projects  of  invasion  have  been 
always  abortive,  I  cannot  forget  that  the  fleets  and  armies  of 
Europe  have  failed  before  the  towns  in  America,  which  have 
been  taken  and  plundered  by  a  handful  of  Buccaneers.  I  know 
nothing  of  Pitt  as  a  war  minister;  but  it  affords  me  much 
satisfaction  that  the  intrepid  wisdom  of  the  new  chancellor  is 
introduced  into  the  cabinet. 
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Den  sidste  Halvdel  af  det  attende  Aarhundrede  ansees  almindelig  for 
den  engelske  Veltalenheds  store  Tid,  repræsenteret  ved  Navne  som  Chatham, 
Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan,  Pift,  Erskine  og  Grattan.  Den  sidste,  en  Irlænder 
(ligesom  Burke  og  Sheridan),  vandt  sit  Navn  i  det  irske  Parlament,  som 
under  Englands  Svækkelse  efter  dets  Nederlag  i  den  amerikanske  Strid  havde 
tiltvunget  sig  selvstændig  Lovgivningsmyndighed.  Erskine  var  yngre  Søn  af 
en  gammel  skotsk  Familie,  med  hvem  det  var  gaaet  tilbage,  og  kom  i  en 
ung  Alder  til  London,  hvor  han  siden  feirede  store  Triumfer  for  Skranken, 
og  derfra  steg  til  en  engelsk  Lordkantslers  høie  Værdighed.  De  øvrige 
glimrede  i  det  engelske  Parlament,  hvor  deres  Ry  fornemmelig  knytter  sig 
til  deres  Optræden  i  de  amerikanske  og  indiske  Anliggender,  samt  den  franske 
Revolution.  I  første  Række  blandt  disse  Mænd  staar  Edmund  Burke. 
Som  behændig  Debattant  og  parlamentarisk  Taktiker  overgik  mange  af  hans 
Samtidige  ham,  men  ingen  i  Henseende  til  Veltalenhedens  solide  og  varige 
Egenskaber,  selv  ikke  den  ældre  Pitt,  der  ansees  for  at  være  den,  som  kommer 
ham  nærmest.  Hvad  Bulwer-Lytton  har  sagt,  at  Efterverdenen  endnu  betragter 
ham  som  „the  most  luminous  intellect  that  ever  fiashed  on  the  windows  of 
the  'Great  Houses'",  har  man  let  for  at  tiltræde,  og  han  lyser  ikke  mindre 
ved  sin  høie  Intelligens,  end  ved  sin  rene,  mandige  Karakter.  Blandt  alle 
Englands  offentlige  Mænd  er  han  maaske  den  nobleste  Skikkelse.  Han  var 
en  Politiker  i  Ordets  gode  Betydning,  hvis  Handlemaade  bestemtes  af  faste 
Grundsætninger  og  en  virkelig  Overbevisning,  som  ofrede  alt  for  andre,  og 
intet  begjærede  for  sig  selv.  Som  Forholdene  laa,  maatte  han,  for  over- 
hovedet at  kunne  udrette  noget,  slutte  sig  til  en  af  de  to  store  Familie- 
forbindelser, som  dengang  beherskede  det  offentlige  Liv  uindskrænket,  hvoraf 
fulgte,  at  han  ikke  altid  kunde  undgaa  at  maatte  underordne  sin  individuelle 
Mening  under  Partihensynene;  men  disse  Tilfælde  vare  sjeldne.  Hvor  det 
gjaldt  store  og  principielle  Spørgsmaal,  kjendte  han  ikke  Persons  Anseelse. 
Han  viste  dette   ligeoverfor  sine  Vælgere  i  Bristol,   baade  da  de  valgte  ham, 
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og  da  de  forkastede  ham;  og  han  skilte  sig  fra  de  Mænd,  med  hvem  han 
havde  fulgtes  ad  den  bedste  Del  af  sit  Liv,  da  han  troede,  at  en  høiere 
Pligt  end  Troskab  mod  Partifanen  bød  ham  at  gjøre  dette  Offer.  Hans 
personlige  Stilling  var  ikke  gunstig.  Som  en  ubemidlet  Mand  og  en 
ny  Mand,  uden  Hartkorn,  uden  Ahner  eller  høie  Konnexioner,  havde  han 
store  Hindringer  at  kjæmpe  med.  Hans  overlegne  Snille  beseirede  disse 
Hindringer  i  en  Grad,  som  er  uden  Exempel  i  Englands  Historie;  men  han 
vedblev  ikke  desto  mindre  gjennem  hele  sit  Liv  at  være  trykket  af  de  stærke 
Skygger,  som  de  regjerende  Familier  kastede  omkring  sig,  og  som  ikke  tillod 
ubeslægtede  Existenser  at  komme  til  fuld  Udvikling.  Hans  meste  Tid  blev 
tilbragt  i  Oppositionen  med  Whiggerne,  til  hvem  han  havde  sluttet  sig;  han 
ofrede  dem  sin  bedste  Kraft  og  kjæmpede  med  i  de  Batailler,  som  de  store 
Huse  leverede  hinanden  omkring  Skatkammerbænken;  men  paa  Seirens  Dag 
tilfaldt  aldrig  den  store  Pris  ham :  i  de  faa  og  korte  Mellemrum ,  som 
Whiggerne  vare  ved  Magten,  havde  han  aldrig  Sæde  i  Kabinettet.  Den 
Selvfornægtelse,  han  viste  ved  disse  Leiligheder,  da  det  kun  beroede  paa 
ham  selv  at  stille  sine  Betingelser,  hædrer  Manden,  men  det  styrkede  ikke 
hans  Stilling  i  Dagens  Strid,  og  bidrager  ogsaa  til  at  forklare,  at  det  han  i 
Øieblikket  opnaaede,  ofte  kun  stod  i  ringe  Forhold  til  det  han  vilde  og  til- 
sigtede. Til  Gjengjæld  lever  han  for  alle  Tider,  og  en  samtidig  Statsmand, 
som  var  en  upartisk  Dommer,  upartisk,  fordi  han  var  hans  mangeaarige 
politiske  Modstander,  har  faaet  Ret,  da  han  forudsagde,  at  Burkes  Navn 
vilde  mindes  med  Beundring,  naar  Pitt's  og  Fox' s  var  forholdsvis  glemt*). 
Edmund  Burke  blev  født  1728  i  Dublin,  og  tilhørte  en  tidligere 
katholsk  Familie,  hvis  Eiendomme  bleve  konfiskerede  i  Cromwells  Tid. 
Faderen  var  Protestant,  men  Moderen  Katholik.  Sine  Drengeaar  tilbragte 
han  hos  sine  katholske  Morbrødre  i  dét  sydlige  Irland,  men  blev  undervist 
af  en  Kvæker,  Abraham  Shackleton,  der  var  en  udmærket  Mand,  og  han 
havde  saaledes  tidlig  Anledning  til  at  lære  den  religiøse  Toleranse,  han  siden 
saa  varmt  forsvarede  som  offentlig  Mand.  Af  Faderen,  som  selv  var  Advokat, 
var  han  bestemt  for  Skranken,  og  blev  efter  fuldbragte  Universitetsstudier 
sendt  til  London  for  der  at  faa  sin  Uddannelse  i  et  af  Juristkollegierne**). 
Men  den  mekaniske  Maade,  hvorpaa  Studiet  dreves,  tiltalte  ham  ikke,  og  han 
vendte  sig  hellere  til  den  almindelige  Literatur,  Historien  og  Filosofien.  Til 
de  lykkelige  Naturgaver  føiede  han  en  Flid  og  Arbeidsomhed,  som  fulgte 
ham  gjennem  Livet,  og  gjorde  ham  til  Herre  over  næsten  alle  den  menneske- 


*)  Lord  Thurlow,  Lordkantsler,  med  en  kort  Afbrydelse,  fra  1778  til  1792,  f  1806. 
**)  Engelsk  Jurisprudens  eller  common  law ,  som  den  kaldes,  foredrages  ikke  ved  Universi- 
teterne, men  de,  som  vælge  den  juridiske  Karriere,  forberedes  hertil  i  et  af  de  londonske 
Juristkollegier  eller  Advokatlaug,  de  saakaldte  inns  of  court.  De  ere  fire :  Lincolns  Inn, 
Inner  Temple,  Middle  Temple  og  Gray' s  Inn.  Disse  Inns  ere  frie  Sammenslutninger  af 
praktiserende  Jurister  (o  :  Dommere  og  Advokater) ;  de  tjene  paa  en  Gang  som  Forenings- 
punkter for  Medlemmerne,  og  som  Dannelsesanstalter  for  de  unge  Retsstuderende.  Studiet 
bestaar  hovedsagelig  i  en  ren  udvortes  Tilegnelse  af  Retsgrundsætninger,  saakaldte 
precedents  eller  Præjudikater. 
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lige  Videns  Omraader;  en  Mand,  som  kjendte  ham  nøie  og  ingen  Grund 
havde  til  at  smigre,  erklærede,  at  Burke  forstod  alt,  undtagen  „gaming  and 
music".  I  1756  optraadte  han  som  Forfatter  med  et  Skrift,  Vindication  of 
Natural  Society,  skrevet  i  en  Stil,  som  viser  den  senere  Burke  fuld  færdig  i 
en  Alder  af  28  Aar.  I  det  samme  Aar  udkom  ogsaa  hans  lnquiry  into  the  Origin 
of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful.  Disse  i  Forening  med  nogle  andre 
Smaaskrifter,  deriblandt  et  Fragment  af  Englands  Historie  fra  Cæsars  Indfald 
til  Kong  Johans  Død  —  et  fortræffeligt  Arbeide,  som  han  opgav,  da  han 
erfarede,  at  Hume  vilde  behandle  den  samme  Periode  — ,  skaffede  ham  snart 
et  Navn  i  den  literære  Republik;  han  traadte,  gjennem  Garrick,  i  Forbindelse 
med  Johnsons  Kreds,  og  var  med  at  stifte  dennes  berømte  Klub,  til  hvis 
stadige  Besøgere  han  vedblev  at  høre,  ogsaa  efterat  han  var  traadt  ind  i  det 
offentlige  Liv.  Et  varigt  Minde  fra  denne  Periode  er  den  Aarbog  over 
vigtige  Begivenheder  i  Ind-  og  Udlandet,  med  tilknyttede  Oversigter  over 
Kunst  og  Literatur,  som  han  grundlagde  under  Titelen  The  Annual  Register, 
og  som  fremdeles  udkommer  i  alt  Væsentligt  i  den  Skikkelse,  som  den  fik 
af  Burke.  Den  første  Aargang,  omfattende  Begivenhederne  for  1758,  udkom 
i  1759;  denne  er  helt  skreven  af  Burke,  og  han  vedblev  i  en  Række  af  Aar 
at  forfatte  eller  føre  Tilsynet  med  Forfattelsen  af  den  historiske  Afdeling. 
Dette  Skrift,  hvis  tidligere  Aavgange  ere  udkomne  i  mange  Oplag,  er  en  af 
Hovedkilderne  til  Tidens  Historie,  og  Burke  erhvervede  ved  denne  Virksomhed 
et  Kjendskab  til  den  engelske  Forfatning  og  de  politiske  Forhold  i  Udlandet 
som  ingen  anden  af  hans  engelske  Samtidige,  hvilket  noksom  viste  sig,  da 
han  optraadte  som  aktiv  Politiker. 

Da  Markien  af  Rockingham  i  1765  traadte  i  Spidsen  for  Regjeringen, 
blev  Burke  ham  anbefalet  som  Privatsekretær  gjennem  sin  Frænde  William 
Burke,  som  var  bleven  Understatssekretær  hos  Udenrigsministeren  i  det  nye 
Kabinet.  Ved  Rockinghams  Indflydelse  blev  han  strax  indvalgt  i  Parlamentet 
for  den  lille  Flække  Wendover  i  Buckinghamshire,  hvorover  en  anden  Whig- 
magnat, Lord  Verney,  disponerede,  og  indtog  sin  Plads  ved  Sessionens  Be- 
gyndelse i  Januar  1766.  Fra  denne  Tid  er  Englands  Historie  for  en  stor 
Del  hans  egen  eller  dermed  uopløselig  sammenknyttet.  Han  traadte  ind  i 
Underhuset,  netop  som  den  ældre  Pitt  forlod  det  for  under  Navnet  Chatham 
at  gaa  over  i  Lordernes  Hus,  og  de  hørtes  begge,  Pitt  for  sidste  og  Burke 
for  første  Gang,  i  Debatten  om  Tilbagekaldelsen  af  den  amerikanske 
Stempelakt,  „a  splendid  sunset  and  a  splendid  dawn",  som  Macaulay  siger. 
Han  sad  for  Wendover  indtil  1774,  da  han  blev  valgt  for  Malton,  en  Flække 
i  Yorkshire,  som  stod  under  Lord  Rockinghams  Indflydelse.  Men  netop  som 
han  her  var  bleven  valgt,  indtraf  en  Deputation  fra  Bristol,  med  Anmodning 
til  ham  om  at  stille  sig  til  Valg  for  denne  By.  At  repræsentere  en  saadan 
Kreds  var  baade  en  stor  Ære  og  gav  en  stor  Autoritet;  thi  Bristol  var 
dengang  Englands  anden  By.  Med  sine  Vælgeres  Samtykke  modtog  han 
derfor  Indbydelsen  og  satte  strax  afsted  til  Bristol,  hvor  han  efter  en  skarp 
„canvassing"  blev  valgt  sammen  med  en  Mr.  Cruger,  en  Kjøbmand,  som  drev  store 
Forretninger  paa  Amerika.     Ved  denne  Leilighed   holdt  han    de   to  første  af 
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sine  berømte  og  med  Rette  saa  beundrede  Taler  til  Vælgerne  i  Bristol,  den 
ene  ved  sin  Ankomst,  den  anden  efter  Valghandlingens  Afslutning.  I  denne 
sidste,  hvoraf  Slutningen  meddeles  nedenfor,  udvikler  han  sine  Tanker  om 
Repræsentanters  og  Vælgeres  gjensidige  Forhold.  Det  var  dengang  en  yndet 
Sætning,  ogsaa  i  Bristol,  at  en  Repræsentant  skulde  anse  sig  bunden  ved  sine 
Vælgeres  Instruktioner.  Mr.  Ouger  erklærede  sig  enig  heri,  men  Burke 
sagde  dem  ligefrem:  „You  choose  a  member  indeed,  but  when  you  have  chosen 
him,  he  is  not  a  member  of  Bristol,  but  he  is  a  member  of  Parliament ,u  og 
hævdede  ærbødigt,  men  bestemt,  og  med  Grunde,  som  for  stedse  have  afgjort 
Spørgsmaalet,  sin  Frihed  til  i  enhver  Sag  at  følge,  hvad  hans  Overbevisning 
efter  moden  Prøvelse  maatte  sige  ham  at  være  det  Rette. 

I  Overensstemmelse  med  disse  Grundsætninger  talte  og  stemte  han  i  de 
sex  Aar,  han  repræsenterede  Bristol  i  Underhuset.  Men  denne  Uafhængighed 
kostede  ham  ved  de  næste  Valg  hans  Plads.  Ved  sin  Optræden  i  flere 
Spørgsmaal,  navnlig  til  Forsvar  for  en  retfærdigere  Handelspolitik  ligeoverfor 
det  undertrykte  Irland  *),  og  for  Ophævelsen  af  de  værste  Bestemmelser  i  de 
grusomme  Love  mod  Katholikerne,  navnlig  de  irske  Katholiker**),  havde  han 


*)  Irlands  Handel  og  Industri  led  under  allehaande  Indskrænkninger  for  at  hindre  dets 
Konkurrence  med  England.  Irske  Industrifrembringelser,  som  kunde  konkurrere  med 
engelske,  maatte  ikke  indføres  til  England  eller  udføres  til  Markeder,  som  tog  sine  Varer 
fra  England.  Et  Forslag  sigtende  til  at  løse  paa  disse  Baand  blev  i  1778  indbragt  af 
Lord  Nugent,  Burkes  Landsmand,  og  efter  Samraad  med  ham,  i  det  Væsentlige  af  følgende 
Indhold:  Tilladelse  for  Irland  til  at  handle  paa  Kolonierne;  at  udføre  Glasvarer  til  alle 
Steder  undtagen  England  og  Skotland;  toldfrit  al  indføre  til  England  Bomuldsgarn,  samt 
efter  Forslag  af  Burke,  Seildug  og  Tougværk.  Parlamentet  var  gunstigt  stemt  for  disse 
billige  Forslag,  og  Billen  blev  læst  uden  Modstand  baade  første  og  anden  Gang.  Men  da 
Billen  blev  bekjendt,  reiste  de  store  Kjøbmænd  og  Fabrikanter,  som  her  saa  sit 
Handelsmonopol  truet,  en  saadan  Storm  imod  den,  at  Underhuset  blev  bange,  og  de 
partikulære  Interesser  seirede  over  Hensynet  til  det  Heles  Vel.  De  Byer,  som  vare 
repræsenterede  i  Parlamentet',  sendte  sine  Repræsentanter  udtrykkelig  Ordre  til  at  mod- 
sætte sig  Billen.  Burke  havde  ogsaa  faaet  et  saadant  Paalæg;  han  hentydede  hertil  i  sit 
Forsvar  for  Billen,  beklagende,  sagde  han,  at  han  i  dette  Tilfælde  var  nødt  til  at  modsætte 
sig  sine  Vælgeres  ønsker,  skjent  ikke  deres  Interesser,  og  føiede  til,  at  han  med  Rolighed 
skulde  bære  sin  Skjæbne,  om  hans  Vælgere  af  den  Grund  forkastede  ham. 

*)  I  1778  blev  ved  Parlamentets  Beslutning  ophævet  William  den  Tredies  berygtede  Statut 
af  1699  mod  de  irske  Katholiker.  Hallam  siger  om  disse  Love  (Const.  Hist.  ch.  XVIII): 
,,It  appears  that  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Irish  or  Anglo-Irish  Catholics 
could  hardly  possess  above  one-sixth  or  one-seventh  of  the  kingdom.  They  were  still 
formidable  from  their  numbers  and  their  sufferings;  and  the  victorious  party  saw  no 
security  but  in  a  system  of  oppression,  contained  in  a  series  of  laws  during  the  reigns 
of  William  and  Anne,  which  have  scarce  a  parallel  in  European  history,  unless  it  be  that 
of  the  protestants  in  France ,  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes ,  who  yet  were 
but  a  feeble  minority  of  the  whole  people.  No  papist  was  allowed  to  keep  a  school ,  or 
to  teach  any  in  private  houses,  except  the  children  of  the  family  . . .  Intermarriages  between 
persons  of  different  religion,  and  possessing  any  estate  (fast  Eiendom)  in  Ireland,  were 
forbidden;  the  children,  in  case  of  either  parent  being  protestant,  might  be  taken  from. 
the  other,  to  be  educated  in  that  faith  .  .  .  The  eldest  son,  being  a  protestant,  might  turn 
his  father's  estate  in  fee  simple  into  a  tenancy  for  life  (berøve  sin  Fader  Eiendomsretten 
til  hans  Gods  og  gjore  ham  til  en  Fæster  for  Livstid),  and  thus  secure  his  own  inherit- 
ance  .  .  .  Papists  were  disabled  from   purchasing  lands   ...   To   have  exterminated  the 
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vakt  en  stærk  Uvillie  mod  sig,  og  da  han  i  September  1780  paany  frem- 
stillede sig  for  sine  Vælgere,  erfarede  han,  at  han  kun  havde  ringe  Udsigt 
til  at  blive  gjenvalgt.  Strax  efter  sin  Ankomst  holdt  han,  den  6te  September, 
i  Byens  Raadkus  en  Tale  til  Vælgerne,  hvori  han  med  stor  Frimodighed 
redegjorde  for  sin  parlamentariske  Færd.  Med  Hensyn  til  den  Anke,  at  han 
ikke  havde  fulgt  deres  Instruktioner,  yttrede  han:  „I  did  not  obey  your 
instructions :  No.  I  conformed  to  the  instructions  of  truth  and  nature,  and 
raaintained  your  interest,  against  your  opinions,  with  a  constancy  that  became 
me.  A  representative  worthy  of  you  ought  to  be  a  person  of  stability.  I  am 
to  look,  indeed,  to  your  opinions;  but  to  such  opinions  as  you  and  I  must 
have  five  years  hence.  I  was  not  to  look  to  the  flash  of  the  day.  I  knew 
that  you  chose  me,  in  my  place,  along  with  others,  to  be  a  pillar  of  the 
state,  and  not  the  weather-cock  on  the  top  of  the  edifice,  exalted  for  my 
levity  and  versatility,  and  of  no  use  but  to  indicate  the  shiftings  of  every 
fashionable  gale."  Støttet  af  Byens  bedste  og  mest  oplyste  Borgere,  føiede 
Burke  dem  i  at  gjøre  et  Forsøg  paa  at  sondere  Stemningen,  men  kom  snart 
til  den  Erkjendelse,  at  alle  Anstrengelser  vilde  være  frugtesløse,  og  afstod 
frivillig  fra  Valgkampen.  Denne  Beslutning  meddelte  han  Vælgerne  i  en 
kort  Tale  den  9de  September.  Denne  gaavelsom  Slutningen  af  den  første 
Tale  findes  meddelt  nedenfor.  Lord  Rockingham  stillede  ufortøvet  Malton 
til  hans  Disposition,  hvilken  han  nu  vedblev  uafbrudt  at  repræsentere  indtil 
1794,  da  han  for  stedse  trak  sig  tilbage  fra  Parlamentet,  og  hans  Søn  blev 
valgt  til  at  indtage  hans  Plads. 

Da  Burke  traadte  ind  i  Parlamentet,  var  det  gamle  Whig-Oligarki,  som 
saa  længe  havde  behersket  Kongen  og  Landet,  i  fuld  Opløsning.  Man  regnede 
tre  eller  fire  Fraktioner,  eller  „gangs",  som  de  ogsaa  kaldtes  med  Hensyn  til 
den  Lidenskabelighed,  hvormed  de  intrigerede  mod  hinanden  og  søgte  at 
fortrænge  hinanden.  En  af  disse  var  de  rockinghamske  Whigger.  De  vare  et 
nyt  Sæt,  komne  op  i  den  sidste  Tid,  og  derfor  ikke  meget  forretningsvante; 
men  de  skildres  som  frie  for  de  Udyder,  der  heftede  ved  de  ældre  Whigger, 
hvem  den  lange  Besiddelse  af  Magten  havde  fordærvet.  Deres  Chef  var 
Markien  af  Rockingham,  en  af  Englands  største  Godsbesiddere,  og  personlig 
en  meget  agtværdig  og  veltænkende  Mand,  men  lidet  fortrolig  med  Statssager, 
og  svag  som  Taler.  Hans  Administrations  fornemste  Støtte  var  Burke,  Partiets 
Sjæl  og  ledende  Tanke;  men  Kabinettets  indre  Svaghed  og  Chathams  faktiøse 
Opposition  bragte  det  efter  kun  et  Aars  Bestaaen  til  Fald*).    I  Rockinghams 


catholics  by  the  sword,  or  expelled  them,  like  the  Moriscos  of  Spain,  would  have  been 
little  more  repugnant  to  justice  and  humanity,  but  incomparably  more  politic."  Par- 
lamentsbeslutningen, som  ophævede  disse  Love,  vakte  Bigotteriet  hos  den  uvidende 
Mængde  og  fremkaldte  de  under  Navnet  „Gordon  Riots"  bekjendte  skandaløse  Optrin  i 
1780.  I  Forskrækkelsen  var  der  endog  Tale  om  at  tage  Beslutningen  tilbage,  men  dette 
blev  dog  forhindret.  Smlgn.  ndfr.  Burkes  Brev  til  Shackleton  (Søn  af  Burkes  gamle 
Lærer). 
*)  Chatham  i  Forening  med  Svogeren  Lord  Temple  dannede  en  egen  Fraktion  af  Whiggerne. 
Skjont  i  alle  Hovedspørgsmaal  enig  med  Rockingham,  og  gjentagne  Gange  tilbudt  en 
Plads  i  Kabinettet,  styrtede  han  denne  og  efterfulgte  ham  med  sit  bekjendte,  af  Burke 
forevigede  Mosaikministerium. 
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andet  Ministerium  (fra  Marts  til  1ste  Juli  1782,  da  R.  pludselig  døde,  og 
Ministeriet  opløstes)  blev  Burke  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  en  Post,  han  ogsaa 
indehavde  i  North' s  og  Fox's  Koalitionsministeriura  (fra  April  til  Decbr.  1 783). 
Dette  faldt  paa  Fox's  bekjendte  India  Bill,  og  Burke  gik  atter  over  i  Oppo- 
sitionen, hvor  han  forblev  indtil  Bruddet  med  Fox  i  1791. 

Burkes  offentlige  Liv  kan  ikke  her  forfølges  i  det  Enkelte,  men  hans 
Optræden  i  nogle  af  de  vigtigste  Sager  og  de,  hvori  han  tog  en  ledende  Del, 
maa  nærmere  omhandles.  Disse  vare:  det  amerikanske  Spørgsmaal,  hans 
administrative  Reform,  de  indiske  Anliggender,  og  den  franske  Revolution. 

I  Englands  Strid  med  sine  amerikanske  Kolonier  var  Burke,  deri  enig 
med  Chatham,  lige  fra  Begyndelsen  Talsmand  for  en  forsonlig  Optræden. 
Længe  forinden  han  kom  ind  i  Parlamentet,  havde  han  med  stor  Opmærk- 
somhed fulgt  Udviklingen  i  Kolonierne,  og  det  var  hans  paa  dette  Kjendskab 
støttede  Overbevisning,  at  England  her  intet  vilde  opnaa  ved  Anvendelse  af 
Magt.  Spørgsmaalet  om  det  engelske  Parlaments  Ret  til  at  beskatte  Kolo- 
nierne —  en  Ret,  han  i  Principet  hævdede  —  var  ham  under  disse  Om- 
stændigheder af  underordnet  Betydning,  Hovedsagen  at  bevare  deres  Forbindelse 
med  Moderlandet.  Af  de  mange  Taler,  han  holdt  i  denne  Sag,  besørgede 
han  selv  to  udgivne  i  Trykken:  Speech  on  American  Taxation  (for  Tilbagekal- 
delse af  The-Akten),  i  1774,  og  Speech  on  Conciliation  with  America,  i  1775. 
Det  Forslag  til  Forlig,  som  han  i  den  sidste  Tale  anbefalede,  men  uden 
Virkning,  blev  tre  Aar  efter  (i  Februar  1778)  saagodtsom  Ord  til  andet  optaget 
af  Lord  North,  men  dette  skede  først  i  det  Øieblik,  da  den  franske  uesandt 
underrettede  Ministeren  om,  at  hans  Regjering  havde  afsluttet  en  Venskabs- 
og  Handelstraktat  med  „de  uafhængige  Stater  i  Amerika".  Dette  var  en 
Eventualitet,  som  Burke  havde  befrygtet,  jo  mere,  jo  længere  Striden  blev 
fortsat,  og  saa  meget  han  beklagede  den,  da  den  kom,  saa  lidet  fandt  han 
de  Besværinger,  som  nu  børtes  over  Frankrigs  Troløshed,  grundede;  thi  dette 
var,  bemærkede  han ,  en  Politik,  som  rivaliserende  Magter  altid  havde  fulgt, 
at  understøtte  Landsdele,  som  forsøgte  at  rive  sig  løs  fra  sin  Overherre; 
saaledes  havde  ogsaa  England  gjort  i  de  nederlandske  Provinsers  Kamp  imod 
Spanien.  Under  disse  Omstændigheder  syntes  den  enette  rette  Politik  ham 
at  være  den,  strax  at  anerkjende  Koloniernes  Uafhængighed,  og  vende  sig 
med  hele  sin  Styrke  mod  Frankrig.  Dette  blev  ogsaa  de  rockinghamske 
Whiggers  Standpunkt,  men  Chatham  og  den  Del  af  Oppositionen,  som  fulgte 
ham,  erklærede  Amerikas  Uafhængighed  for  Englands  Ruin,  og  Krigen  blev 
saaledes  fortsat,  indtil  Cornwallis'  Kapitulation  ved  Yorktown  i  1781  faktisk 
bragte  den  til  Ende,  og  Lord  North  Aaret  efter  resignerede.  Aarsagen  til,  at 
Burkes  og  Andres  Forestillinger  gjorde  saa  liden  Virkning,  var  den,  at 
Krigen  i  det  Hele  var  populær  i  Landet:  Nationens  Flerhed  troede,  at  Mini- 
steriets store  Formaal  var  at  tilveiebringe  en  Statsindtægt  fra  Kolonierne, 
som  skulde  formindske  deres  Skattebyrder,  og  det  Held,  som  fulgte  de  engelske 
Vaaben  ved  Fiendtlighedernes  Begyndelse,  da  disciplinerede  Tropper  hævdede 
sin  Overlegenhed  over  uøvede  Rekruter,  bidrog  til  at  nære  den  Forestilling, 
at  England  snart  vilde  faa  Bugt  med  Rebellerne. 
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I  Februar  1780  indbragte  Burke  sit  store  Forslag  til  en  økonomisk  eller 
administrativ  Reform,  indledet  med  en  af  ham  selv  udgiven  Tale,  bekjendt 
som  Speech  on  Economical  Reform.  Han  Tiavde  hermed  ikke  saa  meget  et 
økonomisk,  som  et  politisk  Sigte,  og  intet  var  fjernere  fra  hans  Tanke  end 
en  almindelig  Reduktion  af  de  offentlige  Embeder;  han  fandt,  sagde  han, 
intet  Embede,  som  var  et  virkeligt  Embede,  for  høit  lønnet.  Som  allerede 
Forslagets  Titel  viser :  A  Plan  for  the  better  Security  of  the  Independence  ofPar- 
liament,  and  the  Economical  Reformation  of  ihe  Civil  and  other  Establishments, 
gjaldt  det  fornemmelig  ved  en  Reform  af  den  saakaldte  „civil  list"*)  dels 
at  indskrænke  den  stadigt  voxende  Masse  af  „pensions"  og  bringe  dem  under 
offentlig  Kontrol,  dels  at  afskaffe  en  Mængde  mere  eller  mindre  indbringende 


")  Indtil  Revolutionen  (i  1688)  var  Statshusholdningen  og  Hofholdningen  endnu  i  det  Væsent- 
lige Eet:  af  Kronens  arvelige,  fra  Krongodserne  hidrørende  Indtægter,  i  Forening  med 
visse  andre  for  hans  Levetid  voterede  Afgifter,  afholdt  Kongen  Ddgifterne  saavel  til  sin 
Hofstat  som  til  Landsstyrelsen,  saaledes  baade  til  Armeen  og  Flaaden;  i  extraordinære 
Tilfælde,  f.  Ex.  i  Krig,  bevilgede  Parlamentet  Tilskud  hertil,  saakaldte  supplies ,  et  Ord, 
hvormed  nu  betegnes  Parlamentsbevillinger  i  Almindelighed.  Men  efter  Revolutionen  ind- 
traadte  heri  en  Forandring.  Kronens  ordinære  Indtægter  vare  nu  ikke  længere  tilstrække- 
lige til  at  bære  alle  Statsudgifter;  Parlamentet  overtog  direkte  Udgifterne  til  Hær  og 
Flaade,  og  bevilgede  Kongen  en  „civil  list",  hvoraf  han  skulde  bestride  Ddgifterne  til  sit 
Hofhold  og  eden  civile  Administration  —  deraf  Navnet  — ,  hvilken  dengang  ikke  var 
betydelig.  Da  Georg  den  Tredie  tiltraadte  Regjeringen,  havde  han  saaledes  af  sin 
Civilliste  at  udrede,  foruden  Udgifterne  til  sit  Hof,  Lønningerne  til  Landets  Overdommere, 
til  Diplomatiet,  nogle  faa  andre  Embeder,  samt  Pensioner.  Ved  disse  sidste,  som  engang 
spillede  saa  stor  en  Rolle  ,  er  mindre  at  tænke  paa  Pensioner  i  den  hos  os  brugelige 
Betydning  (en  fast  Aarpenge  til  Embedsmænd,  som  have  taget  Afsked  fra  Statstjenesten), 
end  paa  Statsunderstøttelse  til  Mænd,  som  paa  forskjellige  Maader  ansaaes  for  at  have 
gjort  sig  fortjente  af  det  Offentlige.  Men  især  fra  Robert  W alpoles  Tid  blev  det  almindeligt 
at  benytte  disse  Pensioner  til  en  systematisk  Bestikkelse  af  Underhuset;  da  Johnson  fik 
en  Pension  af  Civillisten,  vakte  dette  ikke  mindre  hans  egen,  end  Publikums  Overraskelse. 
Georg  den  Tredie  modtog  ved  sin  Thronbe stigelse  en  Civilliste  paa  800,000  Lstrl. ,  som 
senere  (i  1777)  blev  forhøiet  til  900,000  Lstrl.,  hvortil  endnu  kom  forskjellige  andre  Ind- 
tægter, saa  Burke  anslog  hans  aarlige  Indkomster  til  lidet  under  1  Million;  men  uagtet 
Kongen  for  sin  egen  Person  var  et  Mønster  paa  Tarvelighed,  strak  dog  denne  Sum  ikke 
til,  og  Parlamentet  maatte  til  forskjellige  Tider  gjøre  Tilskud  til  Dækkelse  af  Civillistens 
Underbalance,  ialt  under  hans  Regjering  med  et  Beløb  af  mellem  tre  og  fire  Millioner  Lst. 
Den  fornemste  Aarsag  til  det  stadige  Deficit  var  Pensionerne,  for  hvilke  der  næsten  ingen 
Grænse  var,  saalænge  der  var  Penge  i  Kassen;  Dommerne  og  Gesandterne  maatte  vente 
paa  sine  Lønninger,  og  det  hændte,  at  de  kongelige  Leverandører  gik  fallit,  fordi  de  ikke 
fik  sine  Penge.  Foruden  til  Pensionerne  medgik  der  betydelige  Beløb  til  de  mange 
Bestillinger  i  den  kongelige  Hofholdning,  hvilke  ogsaa  benyttedes  til  at  belønne  politiske 
Tilhængere;  thi  Indehaverne  af  disse  Poster  vare  Medlemmer  af  Parlamentet,  lige  ned  til 
den  bekjendte  Stegevender  i  det  kongelige  Kjøkken.  Overhofmarschallen  Lord  Talbot 
havde  nogle  Aar  tidligere  forsøgt  en  Reform  af  det  kongelige  Kjøkken,  men  han  erklærede, 
at  alle  hans  Reformbestræbelser  vare  strandede  paa  den  Omstændighed,  at  den  kongelige 
Stegevender  (the  King's  turnspit)  var  ,,a  member  of  Parliament".  Dennes  Forretninger  i 
Kjøkkenet  bleve  selvfølgelig  udførte  ved  „deputy"  eller  en  Understegevender.  —  Ved 
William  den  Fjerdes  Thronbestigelse  (1830)  bleve  Lønningerne  til  Dommerne  og  Diploma- 
tiet samt  Statspensionerne  udsondrede  fra  Civillisten,  som  fra  denne  Tid  kun  indbefatter 
den  til  Monarken  og  Hofstaten  bestemte  Sum.  Den  nuværende  Dronnings  Civilliste  udgjør 
385,000  Lstrl. 
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Sinekurer,  nominelle  Poster  i  den  kongelige  Hofstat,  og  derigjennem  paa  en 
virksom  Maade  at  standse  den  parlamentariske  Korruption.  Thi  disse  Pen- 
sioner og  Sinekurer,  Civillistens  to  mest  pengeslugende  Poster,  benyttedes  af 
de  vexlende  Administrationer  til  efter  en  storartet  Maalestok  at  bestikke 
Parlamentsmedlemmer  og  sikkre  sig  en  paalidelig  Majoritet  i  begge  Huse. 
Af  samme  Grund  foreslog  han  ogsaa  Ophævelsen  af  „the  Board  of  Tråde", 
som  under  sin  daværende  Organisation  ikke  var  andet  end  en  Form  for  otte 
sikkre  Stemmer  for  Ministeriet  (smlgn.  ovfr.  S.  173).  Af  de  øvrige  Punkter 
i  hans  Reformplan  maa,  formedelst  hans  eget  Forhold  til  det  ene  af  dem, 
endnu  nævnes  hans  Forslag  til  en  Omorganisation  af  de  to  vigtige  Embeder, 
som  besørgede  Udtællingerne  til  Armeen  og  Flaaden.  Det  lykkedes  ham 
først  i  1782,  under  Rockinghams  andet  Ministerium,  at  faa  noget  af  dette 
sat  igjennem,  saaledes  Ophævelsen  af  the  Board  of  Tråde,  ligesom  han  selv 
i  Egenskab  af  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  (Generalkasserer  for  Landmagten) 
reformerede  sit  eget  Embede  og  var  den  første,  der  modtog  den  reducerede 
Indtægt*).  Det  Øvrige,  og  det,  hvorpaa  han  lagde  mest  Vægt,  blev  ikke 
saa  fuldkomment  gjennemført;  de  patriciske  Whigger  vare,  da  de  kom  til 
Magten,  ikke  mere  tilbøielige  end  sine  Rivaler  til  at  opgive  den  parlamen- 
tariske Patronage,  og  Udelukkelsen  fra  Kabinettet  berøvede  Burke  meget  af 
hans  Indflydelse  paa  Reformens  endelige  Skjæbne.  Men  der  blev  siden  fortsat 
i  den  af  ham  angivne  Retning. 

Hvad  der  udmærkede  denne  Reform,  og  som  har  givet  den  et  blivende 
Værd  i  hans  Landsmænds  Øine,  var  dens  store  Moderation  og  Besindighed: 
„If  I  cannot  reform  with  equity,  I  will  not  reform  at  all",  sagde  han  i  sin 
Tale,  og  heri  lod  han  sig  ikke  et  Øieblik  rokke,  hverken  ved  den  irriterende 
Modstand,  han  mødte  fra  først  til  sidst  i  selve  Parlamentet,  eller  ved  de 
høirøstede  Raab  paa  yderliggaaende  Reformer,  som  lød  udenfor  samme.  Mange 
Aar  bagefter,  da  han  kastede  et  Tilbageblik  paa  denne  Del  af  sin  Virksomhed, 


*)  Den  Reform,  Burke  foretog  med  dette  Embede,  bestod  deri,  at  han  gjorde  det  fra  en  Bank- 
forretning til  et  udelukkende  administrativt  Embede.  Forholdet  var  tidligere  saadant,  at 
the  paymaster  for  hvert  Aar  oppebar  den  hele  eller  en  større  Del  af  de  for  Armeen 
anviste  Beløb  paa  een  Gang,  men  gjorde  Udbetalingerne  efter  hinanden  og  i  temmelig 
sikkert  paaregnelige  Terminer;  i  Mellemtiden  kunde  han  gjøre  Pengene  frugtbringende 
for  sig  selv  enten  ved  at  indsætte  dem  hos  en  Bankier  eller  ved  selv  at  drive  Bankier- 
forretninger med  dem  (holde  en  Bank  i  the  Pay  Office).  Da  han  saaledes  stadig  sad  inde 
med  en  betydelig  Kassebeholdning,  som  gav  ham  saa  store  Fordele,  var  det  i  haus 
Interesse  at  udsætte  med  at  aflægge  Regnskab,  hvortil  kom,  at  Revisionens  Langsomhed 
gjorde  det  muligt  for  ham  at  beholde  det  Overskud,  som  Bevillingerne  maatte  give  udover 
det  virkelig  anvendte  Beløb,  længe  efterat  han  var  fratraadt  Embedet,  og  i  denne  Tid 
trække  Renter  af  samme.  Paa  denne  Maade  havde  den  forste  Lord  Holland  (Fader  til 
Fox)  fra  1765,  da  han  fratraadte  Posten  som  paymaster,  indtil  1778,  da  hans  Regnskaber 
bleve  reviderede,  af  sin  Kassebeholdning  havt  en  Renteindtægt  af  næsten  250,000  Lstrl. 
For  at  fjerne  disse  Misbrug,  bestemtes  nu,  efter  Burkes  Forslag,  at  de  bevilgede  Beløb 
skulde  indbetales  i  Englands  Bank,  at  the  paymaster  kun  skulde  erholde  Penge  til  smaa 
Udbetalinger  og  forøvrigt  trække  Anvisninger  paa  Banken.  Paymasterens  Gage  var 
tidligere  3000  Lstrl. ,  men  hans  aarlige  Indtægter  gik  op  til  30  a  40,000  Lstrl. ;  Burke 
bestemte  Gagen  til  4000  Lstrl. 
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regnede  han  sig  til  Fortjeneste  mindre  hvad  han  den  Gang  gjorde,  end  hvad 
han  havde  forhindret  at  blive  gjort:  /  heaved  the  lead  every  inch  of  way  l 
made.   .  .  I  had  a  people  to  gratify,   but  not  to  inflame  or  to  mislead. 

En  stor  Del  af  Burkes  bedste  Aar  og  Manddoms  Kraft  blev  anvendt 
paa  Granskningen  af  de  indiske  Anliggender,  og  navnlig  til  at  lede  Processen 
mod  Warren  Hastings.  Allerede  saa  langt  tilbage  som  i  1772  havde  Lord 
North  tilbudt  ham  at  gaa  som  Formand  i  en  Undersøgelseskommission  til 
Indien,  et  Tilbud,  han  med  stor  personlig  Opofrelse  afslog,  alene  af  Pietets- 
hensyn mod  Lord  Rockingham.  Macaulay,  som  selv  havde  været  i  Indien, 
siger,  at  Burke  havde  et  Kjendskab  til  dette  fjerne  og  ubekjendte  Land,  som 
kun  faa  Europæere,  der  have  tilbragt  mange  Aar  i  samme,  have  opnaaet. 
„Hele  Indien  stod  for  hans  Sjæls  Øie;  Undertrykkelse  i  Bengalen  var  for 
ham  den  samme  Ting  som  Undertrykkelse  i  Londons  Gader."  Men  saa  var 
ikke  Opfatningen  den  Gang  i  England.  For  den  engelske  Forvaltning  i 
Indien  gjaldt  en  egen  Moral,  som  Burke  gav  det  betegnende  Navn  „geogra- 
phical  morality",  helt  forskjellig  fra  den,  som  gjaldt  i  Hjemmet.  Det  var 
denne  Moral,  med  den  Række  af  mørke  Handlinger,  den  havde  affødt,  som 
Burke  angreb  i  den  engelske  Prokonsul  Warren  Hastings'  Person. 

Denne  vidtløftige  Sag  indlededes  af  den  berømte  Anklager  under  de 
ugunstigste  Omstændigheder.  I  det  nye  Parlament,  som  var  sammentraadt 
efter  Pitts  Opløsning  i  1784,  stod  Whiggernes  Aktier  slet;  baade  af  denne 
Grund  og  efter  det  Uheld,  han  havde  havt  med  sin  indiske  Bill,  var  Fox, 
deres  Leder  i  Underhuset,  ganske  utilbøielig  til  paa  ny  at  indlade  sig  med 
de  indiske  Anliggender;  og  Hastings  selv,  der  var  kommen  hjem  som  en  stor 
Seierherre  og  Erobrer,  var  i  den  høieste  Gunst  hos  Hoffet  og  det  mægtige 
Kompagni,  hvis  Kasser  han  havde  fyldt,  og  iøvrigt  hos  indflydelsesrige  Mænd 
i  de  høieste  Stillinger.  Saaledes  stod  Sagerne,  da  Burke  ved  Sessionens 
Begyndelse  i  1786  stillede  Forslag  om  Fremlæggelse  af  de  nødvendige  Doku- 
menter til  den  Undersøgelse  af  Hastings'  Administration  i  Indien,  som  han 
havde  anmeldt  i  forrige  Session,  for  derpaa  at  grunde  en  Anklage  mod  ham 
for  Lordernes  Hus,  eller,  som  vi  vilde  sige,  faa  ham  sat  under  Tiltale  for 
Rigsret.  Efter  en  Række  af  stormende  Forhandlinger,  som  viste  en  afgjort 
fiendtlig  Stemning  hos  Ministeriet  mod  Anklagens  Fremme,  indleverede  Burke 
i  April  sine  Klageposter.  Den  første  Post,  som  han  undergav  Underhusets 
Kjendelse,    Hastings'  Forhold   til  Krigen  med  Rohillafolket  *) ,    blev  forkastet 


*)  Sammenhængen  med  denne  Sag  var  følgende:  Fyrsten  af  Oude,  Sujah  Dowlah,  ønskede 
at  komme  i  Besiddelse  af  det  frugtbare  Landskab  Rohilcund,  som  beboedes  af  den  tappre 
og  ridderlige  Rohillastamme.  Men  da  han  vidste ,  at  hans  egen  Magt  var  utilstrækkelig 
hertil,  afsluttede  han  med  Warren  Hastings  en  Kontrakt,  ifølge  hvilken  denne  mod  et 
Beløb  af  400,000  Lstrl.  leiede  ham  en  engelsk  Brigade  til  dermed  at  fordrive  det  fredelige 
Folk  fra  dets  Bopæle,  eller  som  Burke  udtrykker  det,  ,,to  furnish  him,  for  a  stipulated 
sum  of  money  to  be  paid  to  the  East  India  Company,  with  a  body  of  troops  for  the 
declared  purpose  of  thoroughly  extirpating  the  nation  of  the  Rohillas  —  a  nation  from 
whom  the  Company  had  npver  received,  or  pretended  to  receive  or  apprehend,  any  injury 
whatever."  Overfaldet  endte  med,  at  Landet  blev  forvandlet  til  en  ørken  og  Folket 
udryddet   til   sidste  Mand.  —  Pitts  Kollega  Dundas ,   som  fire  Aar  iforveien    selv   havde 
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med  stor  Majoritet;  men  da  Fox  nogle  Dage  senere  moverede  den  anden 
Klagepost,  Pengeudpresninger  af  Rajahen  i  Benares,  gjorde  Ministeriet  en 
Dreining;  Pitt  erklærede  at  ville  stemme  for  den,  og  Motionen  blev  vedtaget. 
Hermed  var  Anklagens  Skjæbne  afgjort.  Indbringelsen  og  Vedtagelsen  af  de 
øvrige  Klageposter  mødte  ingen  Hindring,  og  i  Begyndelsen  af  1787  blev  en 
Anklagekommité  (committee  of  Impeachment,  Aktionskommité)  udnævnt  af 
Underhuset,  bestaaende  af  Buike  som  Formand,  Fox,  Sheridan,  Windham  og 
Charles  Grey  (den  senere  Premierminister  i  1830),  hvilke  havde  som  „mana- 
gers" at  lede  Processen.  Anklagepunkterne  (the  articles  of  impeachment) 
bleve  derpaa  formulerede  af  Burke  i  Overensstemmelse  med  Underhusets  Be- 
slutninger og  efter  en  kort  Debat  vedtagne  den  25de  April,  hvorpaa  han,  i 
Spidsen  for  the  managers  og  ledsaget  af  Underhusets  øvrige  Medlemmer,  den 
paafølgende  10de  Mai  begav  sig  op  til  Skranken  i  Lordernes  Hus  og  der 
formelt,  i  Underhusets  Navn,  anklagede  Warren  Hastings  for  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanours  (grove  Forbrydelser).  Sessionen  var  nu  nær  sin  Slutning,  og 
Sagen  kunde  ikke  tages  fore  førend  i  Begyndelsen  af  næste  Aar. 

Den  13de  Februar  1788  blev  Retten  sat  i  Westminster  Hall,  for  en  For- 
samling, der  indesluttede  alt  hvad  England  besad  af  Fremragende  ved  Fød- 
selens og  Aandens  Fortrin.  De  to  første  Dage  gik  med  til  Oplæsningen  af 
Anklagepunkterne  (Aktionsdekretet)  og  Hastings'  Svar.  Den  tredie  Dag 
aabnedes  den  egentlige  Procedure  med  en  Tale  af  Burke,  som  optog  fire 
Dage,  og  hvorunder  den  menneskelige  Veltalenhed,  efter  Alles,  Venners  som 
Fienders  enstemmige  Vidnesbyrd,  feirede  de  høieste  Triumfer,  som  overhoved 
ere  mulige  og  tænkelige.  Han  talte  hver  Dag  i  tre  Timer,  og  uagtet  han 
behandlede  et  Æmne,  som  havde  været  saa  længe  og  udførligt  diskuteret, 
fulgte  hans  Auditorium  ham  fra  Begyndelsen  til  Enden  med  usvækket 
Interesse.  Den  tredie  Dag,  da  han  skildrede  de  Grusomheder,  som  vare  for- 
øvede mod  de  Indfødte  af  Debi  Sing,  en  af  Hastings'  Agenter,  gik  der  en 
krampagtig  Gysen  gjennem  hele  Forsamlingen;  Taleren  selv  blev  tilsidst  saa 
overvældet  af  sine  Følelser,  at  han  ikke  kunde  faa  et  Ord  frem ;  han  forsøgte 
fiere  Gange  at  fortsætte,  men  hans  Kræfter  vare  udtømte,  og  Forhandlingerne 
maatte  indstilles  for  den  Dag.    Denne  Tale  var  ikke  nedskrevet,  før  den  blev 


foreslaaet  en  Resolution  af  Underhuset,  der  fordømte  Hastings'  Færd  ved  denne  Leilighed, 
forsvarede  ham  nu;  Pitt  forholdt  sig  taus,  men  man  vidste,  at  han  var  enig  med  Dundas. 
Burkes  Motion  blev  forkastet  med  119  Stemmer  mod  67,  og  det  syntes  efter  dette  at 
være  en  haabløs  Gjerning  at  fortsætte  med  Anklagen,  thi  Burke  havde  med  Overlæg  taget 
Rohillakrigen  først  som  den  mest  graverende  og  allerede  engang  af  Underhuset  godkjendte 
Klagepost.  Det  vakte  derfor  almindelig  Forundring,  da  Pitt  i  Anledning  af  den  næste,  i 
Forhold  langt  mindre  graverende  Beskyldning,  erklærede,  at  han  vilde  stemme  for  den 
som  afgivende  en  fuldgyldig  Grund  for  Underhuset  til  at  sætte  Hastings  i  Anklagestand, 
og  nøiagtig  den  samme  Majoritet,  som  ti  Dage  tidligere  havde  frikjendt  denne  for  den 
større  Beskyldning,  fældede  ham  nu  for  den  meget  mindre.  Macaulay  har  i  sin  Skisse  af 
Hastings  antydet,  at  Aarsagen  til  denne  pludselige  Svingning  fra  Ministerens  Side  var 
Jalusi  mod  Hastings  og  Frygt  for  at  blive  distanceret  af  ham,  dersom  han  gik  ganske  fri. 
Blev  han  derimod  formelig  anklaget  af  Underhuset,  vilde  han  for  en  lang  Tid  være 
uskadelig.     Dette  slog  ogsaa  til. 
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holdt;  den  blev,  ligesom  hans  følgende  Taler  i  Westminster  Hall,  ndgivet 
efter  hans  Død  efter  det  af  Hurtigskriverne  optagne  og  senere  af  Burke  selv 
gjennemgaaede  Referat. 

Processen  varede  i  syv  Aar,  væsentlig  en  Følge  af  Rettens  Sammen- 
sætning, thi  Sagen  plæderedes  for  Overhusets  Domstol,  og  dette  kunde  ikke 
optage  den  til  Behandling  uden  i  korte  Mellemrum  mellem  andet  Arbeide. 
Burke  holdt  sin  Slutningstale,  som  medtog  ni  Dage,  fra  den  28de  Mai  til 
den  16de  Juni  1794,  midt  i  den  franske  Revolutions  mørkeste  Tid,  under  en 
stærk  Gjæring  i  England  selv;  han  hentyder  hertil  i  sine  Slutningsord;  disse 
saavelsom  Slutningen  af  den  Tale,  hvormed  han  aabnede  Sagen,  ere  meddelte 
nedenfor. 

Hermed  endte  hans  lange  Arbeide  i  Indiens  Sag.  Den  20de  Juni  fore- 
slog Pitt,  at  der  skulde  voteres  the  managers  Underhusets  Tak,  hvilket  skede 
i  en  kort  og  passende  Tale  af  Husets  Formand.  Burke  reiste  sig  derpaa, 
gjorde  nogle  faa  Slutningsbemærkninger  —  hans  sidste  Ord  i  det  engelske 
Parlament  — ,  og  forlod  samme  Aften  Huset  for  bestandig.  Han  betragtede 
sit  parlamentariske  Arbeide  som  endt,  ansøgte  om  og  erholdt  de  saakaldte 
Chiltern  Hundreds,  det  vil  sige,  nedlagde  sit  Mandat*).  Han  forlod  Parla- 
mentet lige  saa  fattig  som  han  traadte  ind  i  det,  ikke  en  Penny  rigere  ved 
officielle  Emolumenter,  uden  offentlig  Belønning,  Embede  eller  Sinekure. 

Den  23de  April  1795  faldt  Lordernes  Dom,  som  frikjendte  Hastings. 
Deri  ligger  ikke,  at  de  mod  ham  rettede  Beskyldninger  vare  ugrundede;  de 
ere  nu  ubestridte  historiske  Kjendsgjerninger.  Hvad  der  veiede  saa  mægtigt 
til  den  Anklagedes  Gunst,  var  den  Betragtning,  at  han,  hvor  fordømmelige 
de  anvendte  Midler  maatte  have  været,  havde  gjort  England  og  det  ostindiske 
Kompagni  store  Tjenester,  og  bevaret  det  britiske  Herredømme  i  Indien  paa 
en  Tid,  da  det  uden  ham  efter  al  Sandsynlighed  vilde  været  tabt.  Men 
medens  Sagen  fik  dette  Udfald,  opnaaede  Burke  det  Øiemed,  for  hvilket  han 
havde  reist  Anklagen :  ved  at  afdække  og  bringe  hjem  til  hver  Mands  Dør  alle 
de  gruelige  Ting,  som  vare  begaaede  i  Indien  i  den  engelske  Regjerings  Navn 
og  med  dens  Konnivens,  bragte  han  Nationen  til  at  blues  over  sig  selv,  og 
gjorde  en  Gjentagelse  af  Hastings'  Regimente  for  stedse  umulig.  Hastings 
blev  frikjendt,  men  den  geografiske  Moral  var  dømt,  og  Ret  og  Retfærdighed 
tilbagegivet  Indiens  mishandlede  Befolkning. 


*)  Intet  Parlamentsmedlem  kan  efter  Forfatningen  frivillig  opgive  sit  Sæde  i  Underhuset. 
Men  da  enhver  saadan ,  som  modtager  et  Embede  af  Kronen,  med  det  samme  ophører  at 
være  Medlem,  saa  pleier  den,  som  ønsker  at  nedlægge  sit  Mandat,  at  søge  de  saakaldte, 
Chiltern  Hundreds,  det  vil  sige,  et  nominelt,  hverken  med  Forretninger  eller  Gage  for- 
bundet kongeligt  Embede,  som  bestaar  i  at  være  Foged  i  et  af  de  smaa  Hundreder  eller 
Herreder  i  Chiltern  i  Buckinghamshire ,  hvilke  fra  gammel  Tid  have  tilhørt  Kronen.  Tid- 
ligere fandt  en  saadan  Mandatsnedlæggelse  ofte  Sted,  naar  et  Parti  ønskede  en  anden  og 
dygtigere  Mand  til  at  repræsentere  en  Valgkreds.  Dette  skede  saaledes  i  1780 ,  da  den 
ene  af  Repræsentanterne  for  Rockinghams  Flække  Malton  søgte  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  for 
at  gjøre  Plads  for  Burke,  som  var  faldt  igjennem  i  Bristol.  Ministeriet  meddeler  Ud- 
nævnelsen, og  hermed  gjøres  der  i  Regelen  ingen  Vanskeligheder.  Lord  North  afslog  en. 
saadan  Ansøgning  i  1775;  men  siden  har  dette  aldrig  hændt. 
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Burke  betragtede  sin  Befatning  med  de  indiske  Anliggender  som  sit  Livs 
største  Arbeide.  I  sit  „Brev  til  en  ædel  Lord",  skrevet  i  1796,  siger  han 
herom :  „If  I  were  to  call  for  a  reward,  (which  I  have  never  done,)  it  should 
be  for  those  [exertions]  in  which  for  fourteen  years,  without  intermission,  I 
showed  the  most  industry,  and  had  the  least  success:  I  mean  in  the  affairs 
of  India.  They  are  those  on  which  I  value  myself  the  most;  most  for  the 
importance;  most  for  the  labour;  most  for  the  judgment;  most  for  constancy 
and  perseverance  in  the  pursuit.  Others  may  value  them  most  for  the  inten- 
tion.    In  that,  surely,  they  are  not  mistaken". 

Endnu  forinden  Burkes  Arbeide  i  Indiens  Sag  var  afsluttet,  begynder 
hvad  man  kan  kalde  det  tredie  og  sidste  Afsnit  af  hans  Liv,  det  som  op- 
tages af  Frankrig  og  dets  skjæbnesvangre  Revolution.  For  Eftertiden,  som 
rolig  kan  overskue  Afslutningen,  om  ikke  af  den  hele  Bevægelse,  saa  dog 
store  Partier  af  den,  frembyder  dette  sidste,  ikke  mindst  betydningsfulde  Af- 
snit maaske  den  høieste  Interesse.  Medens  den  franske  Revolutions  Udbrud 
blev  hilset  med  Begeistring  i  England,  og  Pitt  for  en  Tid  ikke  mindre 
end  Fox  delte  den  almindelige  Sympathi,  betragtede  Burke  den  lige  fra 
Begyndelsen  med  Mistro*).  Han  opsatte  foreløbig  sin  Dom,  men  fra  det 
Øieblik,  som  snart  kom,  da  han  troede  med  Bestemthed  at  kunne  forudse 
Bevægelsens  Retning  og  Følger,  tog  han  afgjort  sit  Parti,  og  vedblev  at  be- 
kjæmpe  den  til  sin  sidste  Stund  i  en  Række  af  Taler  og  Skrifter,  der  kun  kan 
sammenlignes  med  det  Bedste  af  hvad  han  selv  tidligere  havde  frembragt.  En 
erklæret  Modstander  som  han  stedse  havde  været  af  alle  extreme  Forfatnings- 
reformer, hvormed  selv  høie  Herrer  i  hans  eget  Parti  koketterede**),  saa  Burke 


*)  Den  9de  August  1789,  kun  nogle  Uger  efterat  Bastillen  var  stormet  af  Pøbelen  (den  14de 
Juli),  skriver  han  til  sin  Landsmand  Lord  Charlemont  i  Irland:  „As  to  us  liere,  our 
thoughts  of  every  thing  at  home  are  suspended  by  our  astonishment  at  the  wonderful 
spectacle  which  is  exhibited  in  a  neighbouring  and  rival  country.  What  spectators,  and 
what  actors !  England  gazing  with  astonishment  at  a  French  struggle  for  liberty,  and  not 
knowing  whether  to  blame  or  to  applaud. 

„The  thing,  indeed,  though  I  thought  I  saw  something  like  it  in  progress  for  several 
years,  has  still  somewhat  in  it  paradoxical  and  mysterious.  The  spirit  it  is  impossible 
not  to  admire;  but  the  old  Parisian  ferocity  has  broken  out  in  a  shocking  manner.  It  is 
true,  that  this  may  be  no  more  than  a  sudden  explosion;  if  so,  no  indication  can  be 
taken  from  it;  but  if  it  should  be  character,  rather  than  accident,  then  that  people  are 
not  fit  for  liberty,  and  must  have  a  strong  hånd,  like  that  of  their  former  masters,  to 
coerce  them. 

„Men  must  have  a  certain  fund  of  natural  moderation  to  qualify  them  for  freedom, 
else  it  becomes  noxious  to  themselves,  and  a  perfect  nuisance  to  every  body  else.  What 
will  be  the  event,  it  is  hard,  I  think,  still  to  say.  To  form  a  solid  constitution  requires 
wisdom  as  well  as  spirit ;  and  whether  the  French  have  wise  heads  among  them ,  or  if 
they  possess  such,  whether  they  have  authority  equal  to  their  wisdom,  is  yet  to  be  seen. 
In  the  mean  time  the  progress  of  this  whole  affair  is  one  of  the  most  curious  matters  of 
speculation  that  ever  was  exhibited." 

'*)  „Fox  was  often  a  demagogue  because  he  was  out  of  place.  He  was  perfectly  safe  in 
advocating,  as  he  did  with  his  friend  Sheridan  at  this  time  [1780],  annual  parliaments 
and  universal  suffrage,  for  the  measures  proposed  were  so  extreme  as  to  be  absolutely 
valueless  for  practical  purposes   and  utterly   beyond  all  hope  of  attainment  ....  At  the 
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de  høieste  borgerlige  Goder,  for  hvilke  han  i  hele  sit  Liv  havde  kjæmpet, 
Orden  og  en  „mandig,  moralsk,  lovbunden  Frihed",  truede  af  de  største 
Farer  ved  det,  som  nu  skede  i  Frankrig.  Det  er  heller  ikke  let  at  forestille 
sig  en  større  Modsætning:  den  reformerende  Burke  paa  den  ene  Side,  som 
„loddede  sig  frem  Tomme  for  Tomme",  og  hellere  slet  ikke  vilde  re- 
formere, naar  han  ikke  kunde  gjøre  det  med  Retfærdighed  og  Billighed;  som 
ikke  nænnede  at  berøve  en  Kokkedreng  i  det  kongelige  Kjøkken  en  Skygge 
af  den  Ret,  han  havde  erhvervet  til  sin  Post;  —  paa  den  anden  Side  den 
franske  Nationalforsamling,  som  med  let  Hjerte  gjorde  rent  Bord,  oprykkede 
med  Rode  sit  Lands  bestaaende  Indretninger,  og  endte  med  at  berøve  to  store 
Samfundsklasser  deres  ved  Lov  og  Aarhundreders  Hævd  hjemlede  Rettigheder 
og  Eiendomme.  Ved  denne  nivellerende  og  konfiskerende  Statskunst  var  der 
efter  Burkes  Mening  begaaet  en  Feil  og  slaaet  den  franske  Frihed  et  Slag, 
som  den  sent  eller  aldrig  vilde  forvinde:  Frankrig  forekom  ham  under  disse 
Omstændigheder  som  et  erobret  Land,  der  kun  ventede  paa  sin  Herre.  Hvad 
Burke  her  forudsagde,  har  Frankrigs  følgende  Historie  kun  altfor  vel  stadfæstet, 
løvrigt  maa  man,  for  ret  at  forstaa  Burkes  Optræden  i  denne  Sag,  erindre,  at 
han  ikke  betragtede  den  franske  Revolution  som  et  enestaaende  Faktum,  men 
som  en  Begivenhed,  der  paa  det  dybeste  berørte  hele  Europas  politiske  System. 
Hvad  han  talte  og  skrev  om  Frankrig,  var  derfor  først  og  fremst  beregnet 
paa  England.  Dette  viser  ogsaa  Titelen  paa  det  første  og  største  af  hans 
herhen  hørende  Skrifter,  de  berømte  Betragtninger  over  den  franske  Revolu- 
tion: Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France,  and  on  the  Proceedings  in  certain 
Societies  relative  to  that  Event,  in  a  Letter  intended  to  have  been  sent  to  a 
Gentleman  in  Paris*).      Mange  ikke  blot  forsvarede  de  begaaede  Excesser  og 


very  time  when  that  lunatic  apostle,  Lord  George  Gordon,  was  heading  the  riotous  pro- 
ceedings of  his  pious  ragamuffins  ffor  at  faa  kuldkastet  Parlamentets  Beslutning  til  Gunst 
for  Katholikerne  i  1778]  ,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  on  his  legs  in  the  House  of  Lords 
delivering  a  speech  in  favour  of  universal  suffrage  and  annual  parliaments.  When  Pitt, 
and  not  the  Whig  ministry,  made  his  famous  motion  for  inquiring  into  representative 
system  in  1782 ,  the  duke  who  was  then  in  office  ,  did  not  give  it  his  cordial  support." 
Earle,  English  Premiers  I,  278.  Paa  samme  Maade  vilde  Whiggerne  nu,  med  Fox 
i  Spidsen,  benytte  Begivenhederne  i  Frankrig  som  et  Middel  til  at  bane  sig  Veien  til 
Magten,  og  betragtede  Burke  som  en  Fredsforstyrrer,  der  kun  vilde  krydse  deres  Partiplaner. 
Massey,  en  Whigpolitiker,  siger  i  sin  Englands  Historie  under  Georg  den  Tredie  (3,  426): 
„Fox,  whose  mind  had  little  depth  or  capacity,  possibly  thought  that  the  French  Revolution 
was  an  event  which  would  immediately  advance  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  the  people; 
still  more  likely  was  he  to  regard  it  as  a  means  which  might  indirectly  be  made  available 
to  turn  out  the  Ministry,  and  bring  himself  and  his  friends  into  power." 
*)  Mons.  Dupont,  en  ung  Franskmand,  som  havde  gjort  Burkes  Bekjendtskab  i  England,  og 
var  en  stor  Beundrer  af  dette  Land  og  dets  Forfatning.  Strax  efter  Revolutionens  Udbrud 
havde  han  skrevet  til  Burke  i  enthusiastiske  Udtryk  om  denne  Begivenhed,  begjærlig 
efter  at  høre  hvad  den  engelske  Statsmand  tænkte  om  samme.  Først  sent  i  Oktober 
bragte  Burke  sit  Svar  paa  Papiret,  men  nølede  fremdeles  med  at  afsende  det.  Hans  Brev 
afgik  ikke  førend  i  December,  og  samtidig  var  hans  Beslutning  fattet  at  undergive  Sagen 
en  mere  omfattende  Behandling.  De  første  Ark  af  hans  „Betragtninger"  vare  trykte  inden 
Udgangen  af  1789,  og  Skriftet  addresseret,  i  Formen,  til  den  samme  unge  Franskmand, 
som  havde  været  den  nærmeste  Foranledning  til  dets  Udgivelse. 
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jublede,  da  den  franske  Konge  og  Dronning  bleve  slæbte  i  Triumf  fra  Ver- 
sailles til  Paris  af  en  Pøbelhob,  men  antydede  en  Gjentagelse  af  de  samme 
Scener  i  England.  Foreninger  stiftedes  i  London  og  andre  store  Byer  med 
det  erklærede  Formaal  at  opnaa  politiske  Reformer  ved  andre  Midler  end 
dem,  som  Konstitutionen  erklærede  for  tilladelige.  En  offentlig  Addresse  fra 
de  forenede  Selskaber  i  London,  Manchester  og  flere  andre  Stæder,  hvori 
Medlemmerne  erklærede  sig  solidariske  med  Menneskerettighedernes  Forsvarere 
i  Frankrig,  sluttede  med  følgende  Ord:  „Frenchmen,  you  are  already  free, 
and  Britons  are  preparing  to  become  so". 

Burkes  Betragtninger  over  den  franske  Revolution  udkom  i  November 
1790.  Skriftet,  hvoraf  nedenfor  meddeles  Uddrag,  var  udarbeidet  med 
stor  Omhyggelighed,  og  ligesom  det  i  Henseende  til  sit  Indhold  er  det 
vigtigste,  saaledes  er  det  ogsaa  ved  sin  Form  det  mest  veltalende  af  hans 
Arbeider.  Dets  Virkning  var  overordentlig,  i  England  som  paa  Fastlandet, 
hvor  det  strax  blev  almindelig  udbredt  ved  den  næsten  samtidig  udkomne 
franske  Oversættelse,  besørget  af  hans  unge  Ven  Mons.  Dupont.  For  Opfat- 
ningen i  England  blev  Skriftet  afgjørende,  og  i  Whiggernes  Rækker  hidførte 
det  en  Spaltning,  hvis  Følger  Partiet  ikke  forvandt  før  langt  ind  i  vort  Aar- 
hundrede.  Efter  Burkes  Secession  vedblev  det  endnu  at  holde  sammen  en 
Stund,  følgende  Fox,  mange  voterende  med  ham  i  Parlamentet  og  samtidig 
fordømmende  sine  Vota  udenfor  Huset*),  indtil  det  uundgaaelige  og  endelige 
Schisma  indtraadte  i  1794,  da  Hertugen  af  Portland,  Whiggernes  nominelle 
Chef,  Lord  Fitzwilliam  (Rockinghams  Nevø  og  Arving),  Lord  Spencer  og 
Mr.  Windham  forlod  Oppositionen  og  gik  over  i  Pitts  Administration. 


c)  Det  var  i  Underhusets  Møde  den  9de  Februar  1790,  at  Burke  første  Gang  offentlig  udtalte 
sine  Anskuelser  om  den  franske  Revolution,  under  Debatterne  om  Armébudgettet,  hvoraf 
Fox  havde  taget  Anledningen  til  at  holde  en  begeistret  Lovtale  over  Begivenhederne  i 
Frankrige.  Burke  imødegik  sin  Ven  alvorligt,  men  hans  Tale  var  holdt  i  en  forsonlig 
Tone,  da  han  ikke  ønskede  og  heller  ikke  ventede  noget  Brud.  Om  dette  Møde,  hvori 
ogsaa  Sheridan  optraadte,  endnu  heftigere  end  Fox,  og  med  et  voldsomt  Udfald  mod 
Burke,  siger  Massey:  „The  House  exhibited  a  novel  and  strange  appearance  during  this 
debate,  Burke's  speeches  were  received  with  great  applause  on  the  Ministerial  side;  but 
though  the  Opposition  did  not  cheer,  it  was  manifest  that  their  silence  was  not  altogether 
the  silence  of  dissent.  Sheridan's  harangue  on  the  other  side  was  received  with  ominous 
coldness  by  the  benches  to  which  he  usually  looked  for  applause.  On  those  benches  sat 
men  of  high  rank  and  great  estate,  who  loved  liberty,  but  not  equality,  and  who  were 
not  disposed  to  offer  up  their  rights  and  privileges  as  sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  their 
country.  The  Whigs  had  no  desire  to  see  the  Crown  degraded,  the  peerage  absorbed,  or 
the  Church  abolished;  and  the  language  of  Sheridan  and  Fox  caused  many  of  the  Opposi- 
tion to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  the  eloquent  warning  of  Burke".  (Hist.  of  Engl.  3,  428.) 
Det  endelige  Brud  med  Fox  fandt  først  Sted  i  1791,  da  Burke  efter  en  bevæget  Scene  i 
Underhuset  den  6te  Mai  forlod  sin  Plads  paa  Oppositionsbænkene  og  gik  hen  og  satte  sig 
ved  Siden  af  Pitt.  Fox,  som  følte,  at  han  var  gaaet  forvidt,  søgte  i  et  senere  Møde  (den 
Ilte  Mai)  at  svække  Indtrykket  af  sine  tidligere  extravagante  Yttringer;  han  holdt  en 
Tale  i  høi  toristisk  Stil,  med  en  studeret  Lovprisning  af  Aristokratiet,  hvilket  han  skil- 
drede som  Forfatningens  Tyngdepunkt;  men  Bruddet;  var  skeet  og  laa  for  dybt  til  at 
kunne  læges.    Massey,  3,  456. 
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Som  det  var  at  vente,  fremkaldte  „Betragtningerne"  en  Mængde  Mod- 
skrifter. Men  ingen  af  dem  have  overlevet  Dagen  eller  Døgnet.  Der  er  kun 
to,  som  endnu  erindres,  „The  Rights  of  Man"  af  Tom  Payne,  hvis  Skrift 
havde  den  modsatte  Virkning  af  den  tilsigtede,  og  „Vindiciæ  Gallicæ"  (Ret- 
færdiggjørelse  for  det  franske  Folk).  Dette  sidste  havde  til  Forfatter  en  ung 
Studiosus  juris,  som  dengang  var  uden  noget  Navn,  men  siden  blev  den  be- 
%kjendte  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  en  af  Whiggernes  bedste  og  mest  agtede 
Mænd.  Skriftet  udmærkede  sig  fordelagtigt  fremfor  de  andre  af  samme 
Tendens  ved  den  dannede,  velopdragne  Tone,  hvori  det  var  holdt,  og  Burke 
opsøgte  og  sluttede  Venskab  med  den  ridderlige  Modstander,  som  i  senere 
Aar  gik  over  til  de  Meninger,  han  i  sin  Ungdom  havde  bekjæmpet. 

Af  Burkes  øvrige  Skrifter  vedkommende  de  franske  Forholde  skal  her 
kun  nævnes  hans  Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  Whigs,  i  1791,  til  Svar  paa 
de  Angreb,  som  hans  „Betragtninger"  havde  fremkaldt,  og  hvori  han  for- 
svarer sig  mod  Beskyldningen  for  at  være  bleven  sine  tidligere  Grundsætninger 
utro;  Remarks  on  the  Policy  of  the  Ållies,  i  Oktober  1793,  og  Letters  on  a 
Regicide  Peace,  eller  som  den  fuldstændige  Titel  lyder:  Letters  addressed  to 
a  Member  of  the  Present  Parliament  on  the  Proposals  for  Peace  with  a 
Regicide  Directory,  fire  i  Tallet,  skrevne  i  1796 — 97,  deraf  det  sidste  ufuld- 
endt ved  hans  Død.  Disse  Breve  ere,  ligesom  Bemærkningerne  om  de  Alli- 
eredes Politik,  for  en  stor  Del  en  Kritik  over  Ministeriets  Krigsførelse. 
Macaulay  siger,  og  Thiers'  Fremstilling  bekræfter  det,  at  Pitt  var  en  maadelig 
Krigsminister,  og  at  han,  naar  han  valgte  Krig,  burde  fulgt  Burkes  Raad, 
det  eneste,  som  gav  Haab  om  Udsigt  til  Seier,  nemlig  med  Opbydelse  af  hele 
Nationens  Kraft  at  føre  en  Krig,  ikke  imod  Frankrigs  Folk,  men  mod  de 
franske  Jakobinere  for  Religionens,  Ordenens,  Eiendommens  og  Lovlighedens 
hellige  Sag.  Da  Pitt  ved  Tingenes  Magt  blev  drevet  henimod  Krigen  (i  Be- 
gyndelsen af  1793),  fandt  den  ham  uforberedt,  og  de  Foranstaltninger  han 
traf,  vare  utilstrækkelige,  saa  meget  mere  da  han  ansaa  den  for  kun  at  have 
liden  Betydning;  det  vilde  efter  hans  Mening  blive  en  meget  kort  Krig,  og 
det  Hele  være  endt  i  et  eller  to  Felttog.  Burke  var  af  en  anden  Mening; 
„det  vil",  sagde  han,  „blive  en  langvarig  Krig,  og  en  farlig  Krig,  men  den 
maa  føres".  I  denne  Opfatning  bestyrkedes  han,  jo  længere  Krigen  varede; 
da  Fredsunderhandlinger  vare  indledede  i  1796,  og  En  udtalte  det  Haab,  at 
disse  vilde  lykkes,  og  Revolutionen  snart  være  endt,  afbrød  Burke  ham  hastigt 
og  sagde:  „The  revolution  over!  Why,  Sir,  it  is  scarcely  begun!  As  yet 
you  have  only  heard  the  first  music;  you'll  see  the  actors  presently,  but 
neither  you  nor  I  shall  see  the  close  of  the  drama". 

Ikke  længe  efterat  Burke  havde  trukket  sig  tilbage  fra  det  offentlige  Liv, 
havde  han  den  tunge  Sorg  at  miste  sin  eneste  Søn  (i  August  1794),  til  hvem 
han  havde  knyttet  saa  store  Forhaabninger,  og  som  netop  var  bleven  valgt  til 
at  repræsentere  hans  egen  tidligere  Valgkreds  i  Underhuset.  Til  denne  Be- 
givenhed hentyder  han   i   sit  „Brev  til  en  ædel  Lord*)  i  Anledning  af  hans 
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Pension".  I  Slutningen  af  1794  tilbød  nemlig  Regjeringen  ham  en  Pension, 
og  da  han  havde  modtaget  denne  sildige  Anerkjendelse  af  sit  Land  for  et 
langt  Livs  uegennyttige  Arbeide  i  dets  Tjeneste,  tog  den  unge  Hertug  af  Bedford, 
Whigoppositionens  Fører  i  Overhuset,  heraf  Anledningen  til  at  rette  et  uædelt 
Angreb  imod  ham.  Burke  besvarede  Angrebet  i  det  berømte  Brev  (1796), 
som  aldrig  er  bleven  tilgivet  hans  Minde  af  nogen,  der  bærer  Familienavnet 
Russel.  Af  dette  Skrift  meddeles  nedenfor  det  Afsnit,  hvori  han  udfører 
en  Sammenligning  mellem  sig  selv  og  Hertugen  af  Bedford,  og  det  gribende 
Sted,  hvor  han  skildrer  sin  dybe  Smerte  over  Tabet  af  den  elskede  Søn. 

Allerede  i  1768  havde  Burke  kjøbt  en  Eiendom,  Gregories,  i  Landsbyen 
Beaconsfield  i  Buckinghamshire*),  hvor  han  pleiede  at  tilbringe  Parlaments- 
ferierne,  og  hvor  han  tog  stadigt  Ophold,  da  han  havde  forladt  Parlamentet. 
Her  endte  han  ogsaa  sit  daadrige,  stormfulde  Liv  den  9de  Juli  1797  i  sit  69de 
Aar,  og  blev,  overensstemmende  med  den  af  ham  selv  i  hans  sidste  Villie 
givne  Anordning,  bisat  i  Landsbyens  Kirke,  i  den  samme  Grav,  som  inde- 
sluttede hans  forudgangne  Søn  og  Broder.  En  Ildebrand  har  siden  tilintet- 
gjort Stedet,  og  der  er  nu  intet  andet  end  Ruiner  tilbage  af  det  Hjem, 
som  engang  husede  en  af  sin  Tids,  og  alle  Tiders,  største,  bedste  og 
viseste  Mænd. 


*)  I  et  Brev  til  sin  gamle  Lærer  Shackleton  skriver  han  den  1ste  Mai  ±168:  „Again  elected 
on  the  same  interest  [for  Wendover,  af  Lord  Verney]  I  have  made  a  push,  with  all  I 
could  collect  of  my  own,  and  the  aid  of  my  friends,  to  cast  a  little  root  in  this  country. 
I  have  purchased  a  house,  with  an  estate  of  about  six  hundred  acres  of  land,  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, twenty-four  miles  from  London,  where  I  now  am.  It  is  a  place  exceedingly 
pleasant;  and  1  propose  (God  willing)  to  become  a  farmer  in  good  earnest."  Kjøbet  var 
vistnok  en  Nødvendighed  for  hans  politiske  Stilling,  og  blev  istandbragt  ved  Midler,  han 
havde  arvet  efter  Faderen  og  en  Broder,  i  Forening  med  en  betydelig  Hjælp  fra  Lord 
Rockingham. 


i.     FROM  SPEECHES  AT  BRISTOL. 

/.     Relation  of  Representatives  to  their  Constituents. 

(From  Speech  to  the  Electors  of  Bristol  on  his  being  elected  one  of  the 
Representatives  in  Parliament  for  that  City,  November  3,  1774.) 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  conclude  without  saying  a  word  on 
a  topic  touched  upon '  by  my  worthy  colleague.  I  wish  that 
topic  had  been  passed  by  at  a  time  when  I  have  so  little 
leisure  to  discuss  it.  But  since  he  has  thought  proper  to 
throw  it  out,  I  owe  you  a  clear  explanation  of  my  poor 
sentiments  on  that  subject. 

He  tells  you,  that  »the  topic  of  instructions  has  occa- 
sioned  much  altercation  and  uneasiness  in  this  city;«  and  he 
expresses  himself  (if  I  understand  him  rightly)  in  favour  of 
the  coercive  authority  of  such  instructions. 

Certainly,  gentlemen ,  it  ought  to  be  the  happiness  and 
glory  of  a  representative  to  live  in  the  strictest  union,  the 
closest  correspondence,  and  the  most  unreserved  communication 
with  his  constituents.  Their  wishes  ought  to  have  great  weight 
with  him;  their  opinion  high  respect;  their  business  unremitted 
attention.  It  is  his  duty  to  sacrifice  his  repose,  his  pleasures, 
his  satisfactions,  to  theirs;  and  above  all,  ever,  and  in  all 
cases,  to  prefer  their  interest  to  his  own.  But,  his  unbiassed 
opinion,  his  mature  judgment,  his  enlightened  conscience,  he 
ought  not  to  sacrifice  to  you,  to  any  man,  or  to  any  set  of 
men  living.  These  he  does  not  derive  from  your  pleasure; 
no,  nor  from  the  law  and  the  constitution.  They  are  a  trust 
from  Providence,  for  the  abuse  of  which  he  is  deeply  answer- 
able.  Your  representative  owes  you,  not  his  industry  only, 
but  his  judgment;  and  he  betrays,  instead  of  serving  you,  if 
Jie  sacrifices  it  to  your  opinion. 
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My  worthy  colleague  says,  his  will  ought  to  be  sub- 
servient  to  yours.  If  that  be  all,  the  thing  is  innocent.  If 
government  were  a  matter  of  will  upon  any  side,  yours, 
without  question,  ought  to  be  superior.  But  government 
and  legislation  are  matters  of  reason  and  judgment,  and  not 
of  inclination;  and  what  sort  of  reason  is  that,  in  which  the 
determination  precedes  the  discussion;  in  which  one  set  of 
men  deliberate,  and  another  decide;  and  where  those  who 
form  the  conclusion  are  perhaps  three  hundred  miles  distant 
from  those  who  hear  the  arguments? 

To  deliver  an  opinion,  is  the  right  of  all  men;  that  of 
constituents  is  a  weighty  and  respectable  opinion,  which  a 
representative  ought  always  to  rejoice  to  hear;  and  which  he 
ought  always  most  seriously  to  consider.  But  authoritative 
instructions ;  mandates  issued,  which  the  member  is  bound 
blindly  and  implicitly  to  obey,  to  vote,  and  to  argue  for, 
though  contrary  to  the  clearest  conviction  of  his  judgment 
and  conscience,  —  these  are  things  utterly  unknown  to  the 
laws  of  this  land,  and  which  arise  from  a  fundamental  mistake 
of  the  whole  order  and  tenor  of  our  constitution. 

Parliament  is  not  a  congress  of  ambassadors  from  different 
and  hostile  interests;  which  interests  each  must  maintain,  as 
an  agent  and  advocate ,  against  other  agents  and  advocates ; 
but  parliament  is  a  deliberative  assembly  of  one  nation,  with 
one  interest,  that  of  the  whole;  where,  not  local  purposes, 
not  local  prejudices,  ought  to  guide,  but  the  general  good, 
resulting  from  the  general  reason  of  the  whole.  You  choose 
a  member  indeed;  but  when  you  have  chosen  him,  he  is  not 
member  of  Bristol,  but  he  is  a  member  of  parliament.  If  the 
local  constituent  should  have  an  interest,  or  should  form  an 
hasty  opinion,  evidently  opposite  to  the  real  good  of  the  rest 
of  the  community,  the  member  for  that  place  ought  to  be 
as  far,  as  any  other,  from  any  endeavour  to  give  it  effect. 
I  beg  pardon  for  saying  so  much  on  this  subject.  I  have 
been  unwillingly  drawn  into  it;  but  I  shall  ever  use  a  respectful 
frankness  of  communication  with  you.  Your  faithful  friend, 
your  devoted  servant,  I  shall  be  to  the  end  of  my  life:  a 
flatterer  you  do  not  wish  for.  On  this  point  of  instructions, 
however,  I  think  it  scarcely  possible  we  ever  can  have  any 
sort  of  difference.  Perhaps  I  may  give  you  too  much,  rather 
than  too  little,  trouble. 

From  the  first  hour  I  was  encouraged  to  court  your 
favour,  to  this  happy  day  of  obtaining  it,  I  have  never  pro- 
mised  you  any  thing  but  humble  and  persevering  endeavours 
to  do  my  duty.     The  weight  of  that  duty,  I  confess,   makes 
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me  tremble;  and  whoever  well  considers  what  it  is,  of  all 
things  in  the  world,  will  fly  from  what  has  the  least  likeness 
to  a  positive  and  precipitate  engagement.  To  be  a  good 
member  of  parliament,  is,  let  me  tell  you,  no  easy  task; 
especially  at  this  time,  when  there  is  so  strong  a  disposition 
to  run  into  the  perilous  extremes  of  servile  compliance  or 
wild  popularity.  To  unite  circumspection  with  vigour,  is 
absolutely  necessary;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult.  We  are 
now  members  for  a  rich  commercial  city;  this  city,  however, 
is  but  a  part  of  a  rich  commercial  nation,  the  interests  of 
which  are  various,  multiform,  and  intricate.  We  are  members 
for  that  great  nation,  which,  however,  is  itself  but  part  of  a 
great  empire ,  extended  by  our  virtue  and  our  fortune  to  the 
farthest  limits  of  the  east  and  of  the  west.  All  these  wide- 
spread  interests  must  be  considered;  must  be  compared;  must 
be  reconciled,  if  possible.  We  are  members  for  zfree  country; 
and  surely  we  all  know,  that  the  machine  of  a  free  constitu- 
tion  is  no  simple  thing;  but  as  intricate  and  as  delicate  as  it 
is  valuable.  We  are  members  in  a  great  and  ancient  monarchy; 
and  we  must  preserve  religiously  the  true  legal  rights  of  the 
sovereign,  which  form  the  key-stone  that  binds  together  the 
noble  and  well-constructed  arch  of  our  empire  and  our  con- 
stitution.  A  constitution  made  up  of  balanced  powers  must 
ever  be  a  critical  thing.  As  such  I  mean  to  touch  that  part 
of  it  which  comes  within  my  reach.  I  know  my  inability, 
and  I  wish  for  support  from  every  quarter.  In  particular  I 
shall  aim  at  the  friendship,  and  shall  cultivate  the  best 
correspondence,  of  the  worthy  colleague  you  have  given  me. 

2.     Opinion  of  the  People. 

(From  Speech  to  the  Electors  of  Bristol,  previous  to  the  Election, 
September  6,  1780.) 

As  to  the  opinion  of  the  people,  which  some  think,  in 
such  cases,  is  to  be  implicitly  obeyed;  nearly  two  years' 
tranquillity,  which  followed  the  aet,  and  its  instant  imitation 
in  Ireland,  proved  abundantly,  that  the  late  horrible  spirit 
was,  in  a  great  measure,  the  efTect  of  insidious  art,  and 
perverse  industry,  and  gross  misrepresentation.  But  suppose 
that  the  dislike  had  been  much  more  deliberate,  and  much 
more  general  than  I  am  persuaded  it  was  —  when  we  know, 
that  the  opinions  of  even  the  greatest  multitudes  are  the 
standard  of  rectitude,  I  shall  think  myself  obliged  to  make 
those  opinions  the  masters  of  my  conscience.  But  if  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  Omnipotence  itself  is  competent  to  alter 
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the  essential  constitution  of  right  and  wrong,  sure  I  am,  that 
such  things ,  as  they  and  I,  are  possessed  of  no  such  power. 
No  man  carries  further  than  I  do  the  policy  of  making 
government  pleasing  to  the  people.  But  the  widest  range  of 
this  politic  complaisance  is  conflned  within  the  limits  of 
justice.  I  would  not  only  consult  the  interest  of  the  people, 
but  I  would  cheerfully  gratify  their  humours.  We  are  all  a 
sort  of  children  that  must  be  soothed  and  managed.  I  think 
I  am  not  austere  or  formal  in  my  nature.  I  would  bear,  I 
would  even  myself  play  my  part  in,  any  innocent  buffooneries, 
to  divert  them.  But  I  never  vill  aet  the  tyrant  for  their 
amusement.  If  they  will  mix  malice  in  their  sports,  I  shall 
never  consent  to  throw  them  any  living,  sentient  creature 
whatsoever,  no  not  so  much  as  a  kitling,  to  torment. 

»But  if  I  profess  all  this  impolitic  stubbornness,  I  may 
chance  never  to  be  elected  into  Parliament«  —  —  I  de- 
ceive  myself  indeed  most  grossly,  if  I  had  not  much  rather 
pass  the  remainder  of  my  life  hidden  in  the  recesses  of  the 
deepest  obscurity,  than  to  be  placed  on  the  most  splendid 
throne  of  the  universe,  tantalized  with  a  denial  of  the  practice 
of  all  which  can  make  the  greatest  situation  any  other  than 
the  greatest  curse.  Gentlemen,  I  have  had  my  day.  I  can 
never  sufficiently  express  my  gratitude  to  you  for  having  set 
me  in  a  place,  wherein  I  could  lend  the  slightest  help  to 
great  and  laudable  designs.  If  I  have  had  my  share  in  any 
measure  giving  quiet  to  private  property,  and  private  con- 
science;  if  by  my  vote  I  have  aided  in  securing  to  families 
the  best  possession,  peace;  if  I  have  joined  in  reconciling 
kings  to  their  subjects,  and  subjects  to  their  prince;  if  I  have 
assisted  to  loosen  the  foreign  holdings  of  the  citizen,  and 
taught  him  to  look  for  his  protection  to  the  laws  of  his 
country,  and  for  his  comfort  to  the  good-will  of  his  countrymen ; 
—  if  I  have  thus  taken  my  part  with  the  best  of  men  in  the 
best  of  their  actions,  I  can  shut  the  book;  —  I  might  wish 
to  read  a  page  or  two  more  —  but  this  is  enough  for  my 
measure.  —  I  have  not  lived  in  vain. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  on  this  serious  day,  when  I  come, 
as  it  were,  to  make  up  my  account  with  you,  let  me  take 
to  myself  some  degree  of  honest  pride  on  the  nature  of  the 
charges  that  are  against  me.  I  do  not  here  stand  before  you 
accused  of  venality,  or  of  neglect  of  duty.  It  is  not  said, 
that,  in  the  long  period  of  my  service,  I  have  in  a  single 
instance  sacrificed  the  slightest  of  your  interests  to  my  ambi- 
tion, or  to  my  fortune.  It  is  not  alleged,  that  to  gratify  any 
anger  or  revenge  of  my  own,  or  of  my  party,  I  have  had  a 
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share  in  wronging  or  oppressing  any  description  of  men,  or 
any  one  man  in  any  description.  Nol  the  charges  against 
me  are  all  of  one  kind,  that  I  have  pushed  the  principles  of 
general  justice  and  benevolence  too  far;  further  than  a  cau- 
tious  policy  would  warrant;  and  further  than  the  opinions  of 
many  would  go  along  with  me.  —  In  every  accident  which 
may  happen  through  life,  in  pain,  in  sorrow,  in  depression, 
and  distress  —  I  will  call  to  mind  this  accusation,  and  be 
comforted. 

Gentlemen,  I  submit  the  whole  to  your  judgment.  Mr. 
Mayor,  I  thank  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  on  this 
occasion:  in  your  state  of  health,  it  is  particularly  obliging. 
If  this  company  should  think  it  advisable  for  me  to  withdraw, 
I  shall  respectfully  retire;  if  you  think  otherwise,  I  shall  go 
directly  to  the  Council-house  and  to  the  Change,  and,  without 
a  moment's  delay,  begin  my  canvass. 


h.    Speech  at  Bristol,  on  declining  the  Poll,  September  p,  1780. 

Gentlemen, 

I  decline  the  election.  —  It  has  ever  been  my  rule 
through  life,  to  observe  a  proportion  between  my  efforts 
and  my  objects.  I  have  never  been  remarkable  for  a  bold, 
active,  and  sanguine  pursuit  of  advantages  that  are  personal 
to  myself. 

I  have  not  canvassed  the  whole  of  this  city  in  form.  But 
I  have  taken  such  a  view  of  it  as  satisfies  my  own  mind, 
that  your  choice  will  not  ultimately  fall  upon  me.  Your  city, 
gentlemen,  is  in  a  state  of  miserable  distraction;  and  I  am 
resolved  to  withdraw  whatever  share  my  pretensions  may 
have  had  in  its  unhappy  divisions.  I  have  not  been  in  haste; 
I  have  tried  all  prudent  means;  I  have  waited  for  the  effect 
of  all  contingencies.  If  I  were  fond  of  a  contest,  by  the 
partiality  of  my  numerous  friends,  (whom  you  know  to  be 
among  the  most  weighty  and  respectable  people  of  the  city), 
I  have  the  means  of  a  sharp  one  in  my  hånds.  But  I  thought 
it  far  better  with  my  strength  unspent,  and  my  reputation 
unimpaired,  to  do,  early  and  from  foresight,  that  which  I 
might  be  obliged  to  do  from  necessity  at  last. 

I  am  not  in  the  least  surprised,  nor  in  the  least  angry 
at  this  view  of  things.  I  have  read  the  book  of  life  for  a 
long  time,  and  I  have  read  other  books  a  little.  Nothing  has 
happened  to  me,  but  what  has  happened  to  men  much  better 
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than  me,  and  in  times  and  in  nations  full  as  good  as  the  age 
and  country  that  we  live  in.  To  say  that  I  am  no  way 
concerned,  would  be  neither  decent  nor  true.  The  represen- 
tation  of  Bristol  was  an  object  on  many  accounts  dear  to 
me;  and  I  certainly  should  very  far  prefer  it  to  any  other  in 
the  kingdom.  My  habits  are  made  to  it;  and  it  is  in  general 
more  unpleasant  to  be  rejected  after  long  trial,  than  not  to 
be  chosen  at  all. 

But,  gentlemen,  I  will  see  nothing  except  your  former  I 
kindness,  and  I  will  give  way  to  no  other  sentiments  than 
those  of  gratitude.  From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  thank 
you  for  what  you  have  done  for  me.  You  have  given  me  a 
long  term,  which  is  now  expired.  I  have  performed  the  con- 
ditions,  and  enjoyed  all  the  profits,  to  the  full;  and  I  now 
surrender  your  estate  into  your  hånds,  without  being  in  a 
single  tile  or  a  single  stone  impaired  or  wasted  by  my  use. 
I  have  served  the  public  for  fifteen  years.  I  have  served  you 
in  particular  for  six.  What  is  passed  is  well  stored.  It  is 
safe,  and  out  of  the  power  of  fortune.  What  is  to  come, 
is  in  wiser  hånds  than  ours;  and  he,  in  whose  hånds  it  is' 
best  knows  whether  it  is  best  for  you  and  me  that  I  should 
be  in  parliament,  or  even  in  the  world. 

Gentlemen,  the  melancholy  event  of  yesterday  reads  to 
us  an  awful  lesson  against  being  too  much  troubled  about  any 
of  the  objects  of  ordinary  ambition.  The  worthy  gentleman, 
who  has  been  snatched  from  us  at  the  moment  of  the  election, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  contest,  whilst  his  desires  were  as 
warm,  and  his  hopes  as  eager  as  ours,  has  feelingly  told  us, 
what  shadows  we  are,  and  what  shadows  we  pursue. 

It  has  been  usual  for  a  candidate  who  declines,  to'take 
his  leave  by  a  letter  to  the  sheriffs;  but  I  received  your  trust 
in  the  face  of  day,  and  in  the  face  of  day  I  accept  your 
dismission.  I  am  not,  —  I  am  not  at  all  ashamed  to  look 
upon  you;  nor  can  my  presence  discompose  the  order  of 
business  here.  I  humbly  and  respectfully  take  my  leave  of 
the  sheriffs,  the  candidates,  and  the  electors ;  wishing  heartily 
that  the  choice  may  be  for  the  best,  at  a  time  which  calls, 
if  ever  time  did  call,  for  service  that  is  not  nominal.  It  is 
no  plaything  you  are  about.  I  tremble  when  I  consider  the 
trust  I  have  presumed  to  ask.  I  confided  perhaps  too.  much 
in  my  intentions.  They  were  really  fair  and  upright;  and  I 
am  bold  to  say,  that  I  ask  no  ill  thing  for  you,  when  on 
parting  from  this  place  I  pray  that  whomever  you  choose  to 
succeed  me,  he  may  resemble  me  exactly  in  all  things,  except 
in  my  abilities  to  serve,  and  my  fortune  to  please  you. 
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2.     FROM  SPEECHES  AT  THE  TRIAL  OF  WARREN 

HASTINGS. 

i.    Peroration  of  the  Opening  Speech,  delivered  in  Westminstei' 
Hall,  ipth  February,  ij88. 

In  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  England,  I  charge  all 
this  villany  upon  Warren  Hastings,  in  this  last  moment  of 
my  application  to  you. 

My  Lords,  what  is  it  that  we  want  here  to  a  great  aet 
of  national  justice?  Do  we  want  a  cause,  my  Lords?  You 
have  the  cause  of  oppressed  princes,  of  undone  women  of  the 
first  rank,  of  d'esolated  provinces,  and  of  wasted  kingdoms. 

Do  you  want  a  criminal,  my  Lords  ?  When  was  there  so 
much  iniquity  ever  laid  to  the  charge  of  any  one?  No,  my 
Lords,  you  must  not  look  to  punish  any  other  such  delinquent 
from  India.  Warren  Hastings  has  not  left  substance  enough 
in  India  to  nourish  such  another  delinquent. 

My  Lords,  is  it  a  prosecutor  you  want  ?  You  have  before 
you  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  as  prosecutors;  and  I 
believe,  my  Lords,  that  the  sun,  in  his  beneficent  progress 
round  the  world,  does  not  behold  a  more  glorious  sight  than 
that  of  men,  separated  from  a  remote  people  by  the  material 
bounds  and  barders  of  nature,  united  by  the  bond  of  a 
social  and  moral  community;  all  the  Commons  of  England 
resenting,  as  their  own,  the  indignities  and  cruelties  that  are 
ofifered  to  all  the  people  of  India. 

Do  you  want  a  tribunal?  My  Lords,  no  example  of  anti- 
quity,  nothing  in  the  modern  world,  nothing  in  the  range  of 
human  imagination,  can  supply  us  with  a  tribunal  like  this. 
My  Lords,  here  we  see  virtually  in  the  mind's  eye  that  sacred 
majesty  of  the  er  own,  under  whose  authority  you  sit  and 
whose  power  you  exercise.  We  see  in  that  invisible  authority 
what  we  all  feel  in  reality  and  life,  the  beneficent  powers 
and  protecting  justice  of  his  Majesty.  We  have  here  the  heir 
apparent  of  the  crown,  such  as  the  fond  wishes  of  the  people 
of  England  wish  an  heir  apparent  of  the  crown  to  be.  We 
have  here  all  the  branches  of  the  royal  family  in  a  situation 
between  majesty  and  subjection,  between  the  sovereign  and 
the  subject,  offering  a  pledge  in  that  situation  for  the  support 
of  the  rights  of  the  crown  and  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
both  which  extremities  they  touch.  My  Lords,  we  have  a 
great  hereditary  peerage  here;  those  who  have  their  own 
honour,   the  honour  of  their  ancestors  and   of  their  posterity 
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to  guard;  and  who  will  justify,  as  they  have  always  justified, 
that  provision  in  the  constitution  by  which  justice  is  made  an 
hereditary  office.  My  Lords,  we  have  here  a  new  nobility, 
who  have  risen  and  exalted  themselves  by  various  merits,  by 
great  military  services,  which  have  extended  the  farne  of  this 
country  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun;  we  have  those 
who,  by  various  civil  merits  and  various  civil  talents,  have 
been  exalted  to  a  situation  which  they  well  deserve,  and  in 
which  they  will  justify  the  favour  of  their  sovereign  and  the 
good  opinion  of  their  fellow-subjects,  and  make  them  rejoice 
to  see  those  virtuous  characters,  that  were  the  other  day 
upon  a  level  with  them,  now  exalted  above  them  in  rank, 
but  feeling  with  them  in  sympathy  what  they  felt  in  common 
with  them  before.  We  have  persons  exalted  from  the  practice 
of  the  law,  from  the  place  in  which  they  administered  high, 
though  subordinate  justice,  to  a  seat  here,  to  enlighten  with 
their  knowledge,  and  to  strengthen  with  their  votes,  those 
principles  which  have  distinguished  the  courts  in  which  they 
have  presided. 

My  Lords,  you  have  here  also  the  lights  of  our  religion; 
you  have  the  bishops  of  England.  You  have  the  represen- 
tatives  of  that  religion  which  says,  that  their  God  is  love, 
that  the  very  vital  spirit  of  their  institution  is  charity;  a 
religion  which  so  much  hates  oppression,  that,  when  the  God 
whom  we  adore  appeared  in  human  form,  he  did  not  appear 
in  a  form  of  greatness  and  majesty,  but  in  sympathy  with 
the  lowest  of  the  people,  and  thereby  made  it  a  firm  and 
ruling  principle,  that  their  welfare  was  the  object  of  all 
government,  since  the  person  who  was  the  Master  of  Nature 
chose  to  appear  himself  in  a  subordinate  situation.  These 
are  the  considerations  which  influence  them,  which  animate 
them,  and  will  animate  them,  against  all  oppression;  knowing 
that  He,  who  is  called  first  among  them,  and  first  among 
us  all,  both  of  the  flock  that  is  fed  and  of  those  who  feed 
it,  made  himself  »the  servant  of  all.« 

My  Lords,  these  are  the  securities  which  we  have  in  all 
the  constituent  parts  of  the  body  of  this  house.  We  know 
them,  we  reckon,  we  rest  upon  them,  and  commit  safely 
the  interests  of  India  and  of  humanity  into  your  hånds.  There- 
fore,  it  is  with  confidence  that,  ordered  by  the  Commons, 

I  impeach  Warren  Hastings,  Esquire,  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanours. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain  in  parliament  assembled,  whose  parliamentary  trust  he 
has  betrayed. 
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I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  all  the  Commons  of  Great 
Britain,  whose  national  character  he  has  dishonoured. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  India,  whose 
laws,  rights,  and  liberties,  he  has  subverted,  whose  properties 
he  has  destroyed,  whose  country  he  has  laid  waste  and 
desolate. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  and  by  virtue  of  those  eternal 
laws  of  justice  which  he  has  violated. 

I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  human  nature  itself,  which 
he  has  cruelly  outraged,  injured,  and  oppressed,  in  both  sexes, 
in  every  age,  rank,  situation,  and  condition  of  life. 

2.     Peroration  of  the  Concluding  Speech,  delivered  in 
Westminster  Hall,  i6th  June,  1J94-. 

My  Lords,  I  have  done!  The  part  of  the  Commons  is 
concluded!  With  a  trembling  hånd,  we  consign  the  product 
of  these  long,  long  labours  to  your  charge.  Take  it!  TAKE 
IT!  It  is  a  sacred  trust!  Never  before  was  a  cause  of  such 
magnitude  submitted  to  any  human  tribunal! 

My  Lords,  at  this  awful  close,  in  the  name  of  the 
Commons,  and  surrounded  by  them,  I  attest  the  retiring,  I 
attest  the  advancing  generations,  between  which,  as  a  link  in 
the  chain  of  eternal  order,  we  stand.  We  call  this  nation, 
we  call  the  world,  to  witness,  that  the  Commons  have  shrunk 
from  no  labour ;  that  we  have  been  guilty  of  no  prevarications ; 
that  we  have  made  no  compromise  with  crime;  that  we  have 
not  feared  any  odium  whatsoever,  in  the  long  warfare  which 
we  have  carried  on  with  the  crimes,  the  vices,  the  exorbitant 
wealth,  the  enormous  and  overpowering  influence,  of  Eastern 
corruption. 

Å  business  which  has  so  long  occupied  the  councils  and 
tribunals  of  Great  Britain,  can  not  possibly  be  hurried  over 
in  the  course  of  vulgar,  trite,  and  transitory  events.  Nothing 
but  some  of  those  great  revolutions  that  break  the  traditio- 
nary  chain  of  human  memory,  and  alter  the  very  face  of 
nature  itself,  can  possibly  obscure  it.  My  Lords,  we  are  all 
elevated  to  a  degree  of  importance  by  it.  The  meanest  of 
us  will,  by  means  of  it,  become  more  or  less  the  concern  of 
posterity. 

My  Lords,  your  House  yet  stands;  it  stands,  a  great 
edifice;  but,  let  me  say,  it  stands  in  the  midst  of  ruins  —  in 
the  midst  of  ruins  that  have  been  made  by  the  greatest 
moral  earthquake  that  ever  convulsed  and  shattered  this  globe 
of  ours.     My  Lords,  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  place  us  in 
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such  a  state,  that  we  appear  every  moment  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  some  great  mutation.  There  is  one  thing,  and  one 
thing  only,  that  defies  mutation  —  that  which  existed  before 
the  world  itself.  I  mean  justice:  that  justice  which,  emanating 
from  the  Divinity,  has  a  place  in  the  breast  of  every  one  of 
us,  given  us  for  our  guide  with  regard  to  ourselves,  and  with 
regard  to  others;  and  which  will  stand  after  this  globe  is 
burned  to  ashes,  our  advocate  or  our  accuser  before  the  great 
Judge,  when  he  comes  to  call  upon  us  for  the  tenor  of  a 
well-spent  life. 

My  Lords,  the  Commons  will  share  in  every  fate  with 
your  Lordships.  There  is  nothing  sinister  which  can  happen 
to  you,  in  which  we  are  not  involved.  And  if  it  should  so 
happen  that  your  Lordships,  stripped  of  all  the  decorous 
distinctions  of  human  society,  should,  by  hånds  at  once  base 
and  cruel,  be  led  to  those  scarTolds  and  machines  of  murder 
upon  which  great  kings  and  glorious  queens  have  shed  their 
blood,  amid  the  prelates,  the  nobles,  the  magistrates  who 
supported  their  thrones,  may  you  in  those  moments  feel  that 
consolation  which  I  am  persuaded  they  felt  in  the  critical 
moments  of  their  dreadful  agony! 

My  Lords,  if  you  must  fall,  may  you  so  fall!  But  if  you 
stand  —  and  stand  I  trust  you  will,  together  with  the  for- 
tunes of  this  ancient  monarchy;  together  with  the  ancient 
laws  and  liberties  of  this  great  and  illustrious  kingdom  — 
may  you  stand  as  unimpeached  in  honour  as  in  power!  May 
you  stand,  not  as  a  substitute  for  virtue;  may  you  stand,  and 
long  stand,  the  terror  of  tyrants;  may  you  stand,  the  refuge 
of  afflicted  nations;  may  you  stand,  a  sacred  temple  for  the 
perpetual  residence  of  inviolable  JUSTICE! 

3.    EXTRACTS  FROM  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  REVO- 
LUTION IN  FRANCE. 

/.      The  Queen  of  France  and  the  Spirit  of  Chivalry. 

I  hear,  and  I  rejoice  to  hear,  that  the  great  lady, 
the  other  object  of  the  triumph,  has  borne  that  day,  (one 
is  interested  that  beings  made  for  sufferings  should  suffer 
well,)  and  that  she  bears  all  the  succeeding  days  —  that 
she  bears  the  imprisonment  of  her  husband,  and  her  own 
captivity,  and  the  exile  of  her  friends,  and  the  insulting 
adulation  of  addresses,  and  the  whole  weight  of  her  ac- 
cumulated  wrongs,  with  a  serene  patience,  in  a  manner 
suited  to  her  rank  and  race,  and  becoming  the  ofifspring  of 
a  sovereign  distinguished  for  her  piety  and  her  courage;  that, 
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like  her,  she  has  lofty  sentiments;  that  she  feels  with  the 
dignity  of  a  Roman  matron;  that  in  the  last  extremity  she 
will  save  herself  from  the  last  disgrace ;  and  that,  if  she  must 
fall,  she  will  fall  by  no  ignoble  hånd. 

It  is  now  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since  I  saw  the 
queen  of  France,  then  the  dauphiness,  at  Versailles;  and 
surely  never  lighted  on  this  orb,  which  she  hardly  seemed 
to  touch,  a  more  delightful  vision.  I  saw  her  just  above 
the  horizon,  decorating  and  cheering  the  elevated  sphere 
she  just  began  to  move  in,  glittering  like  the  morning  star, 
full  of  life,  and  splendour,  and  joy.  Oh!  what  a  revolution  1 
and  what  a  heart  must  I  have,  to  contemplate  without  emo- 
tion that  elevation  and  that  fall  I  Little  did  I  dream  when 
she  added  titles  of  veneration  to  those  of  enthusiastic,  distant, 
respectful  love,  that  she  should  ever  be  obliged  to  carry  the 
sharp  antidote  against  disgrace  concealed  in  that  bosom; 
little  did  I  dream  that  I  should  live  to  see  such  disasters 
fallen  upon  her  in  a  nation  of  gallant  men,  in  a  nation  of 
men  of  honour,  and  of  cavaliers.  I  thought  ten  thousand 
swords  must  have  leaped  from  their  scabbards  to  avenge  even 
a  look  that  threatened  her  with  insult.  But  the  age  of 
chivalry  is  gone ;  that  of  sophisters,  economists,  and  calculators, 
has  succeeded;  and  the  glory  of  Europe  is  extinguished  for 
ever.  Never,  never  more  shall  we  behold  that  generous 
loyalty  to  rank  and  sex,  that  proud  submission,  that  dignifled 
obedience,  that  subordination  of  the  heart,  which  kept  alive, 
even  in  servitude  itself,  the  spirit  of  an  exalted  freedom.  The 
unbought  grace  of  life,  the  cheap  defence  of  nations,  the  nurse 
of  manly  sentiment  and  heroic  enterprise,  is  gone!  It  is  gone, 
that  sensibility  of  principle,  that  chastity  of  honour,  which 
felt  a  stain  like  a  wound,  which  inspired  courage  whilst  it 
mitigated  ferocity,  which  ennobled  whatever  it  touched,  and 
under  which  vice  itself  lost  half  its  evil,  by  losing  all  its 
grossness. 

This  mixed  system  of  opinion  and  sentiment  had  its 
origin  in  the  ancient  chivalry;  and  the  principle,  though  varied 
in  its  appearance  by  the  varying  state  of  human  affairs,  sub- 
sisted and  influenced  through  a  long  succession  of  generations, 
even  to  the  time  we  live  .in.  If  it  should  ever  be  totally 
extinguished,  the  loss  I  fear  will  be  great.  It  is  this  which 
has  given  its  character  to  modern  Europe.  It  is  this  which 
has  distinguished  it  under  all  its  forms  of  government,  and 
distinguished  it  to  its  advantage,  from  the  states  of  Asia,  and 
possibly  from  those  states  which  flourished  in  the  most  brilliant 
periods   of   the   antique  world.     It  was  this,    which,    without 
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confounding  ranks,  had  produced  a  noble  equality,  and  handed 
it  down  through  all  the  gradations  of  social  life.  It  was  this 
opinion  which  mitigated  kings  into  companions,  and  raised 
private  men  to  be  fellows  with  kings.  Without  force,  or 
opposition,  it  subdued  the  fierceness  of  pride  and  power;  it 
obliged  sovereigns  to  submit  to  the  soft  collar  of  social 
esteem,  compelled  stern  authority  to  submit  to  elegance,  and 
gave  a  dominating  vanquisher  of  laws,  to  be  subdued  by 
manners. 

But  now  all  is  to  be  changed.  All  the  pleasing  allusions, 
which  made  power  gentle,  and  obedience  liberal ,  which  har- 
monised  the  different  shades  of  life,  and  which,  by  a  bland 
assimilation,  incorporated  into  politics  the  sentiments  which 
beautify  and  soften  private  society,  are  to  be  dissolved  by 
this  new  conquering  empire  of  light  and  reason.  All  the  decent 
drapery  of  life  is  to  be  rudely  torn  off.  All  the  superadded 
ideas,  furnished  from  the  wardrobe  of  a  moral  imagination, 
which  the  heart  owns,  and  the  understanding  ratifies,  as  neces- 
sary  to  cover  the  defects  of  our  naked,  shivering  nature,  and 
to  raise  it  to  dignity  in  our  own  estimation,  are  to  be  exploded 
as  a  ridiculous,  absurd,  and  antiquated  fashion. 

On  this  scheme  of  things,  a  king  is  but  a  man,  a  queen 
is  but  a  woman;  a  woman  is  but  an  animal;  and  an  animal 
not  of  the  highest  order.  All  homage  paid  to  the  sex  in 
general  as  such,  and  without  distinct  views,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  romance  and  folly.  Regicide,  and  parricide,  and  sacrilege, 
are  but  fictions  of  superstition ,  corrupting  jurisprudence  by 
destroying  its  simplicity.  The  murder  of  a  king,  or  a  queen, 
or  a  bishop,  or  a  father,  are  only  common  homicide;  and  if 
the  people  are  by  any  chance,  or  in  any  way,  gainers  by  it, 
a  sort  of  homicide  much  the  most  pardonable,  and  into  which 
we  ought  not  to  make  too  severe  a  scrutiny. 

On  the  scheme  of  this  barbarous  philosophy,  which  is  the 
ofifspring  of  cold  hearts  and  muddy  understandings,  and  which 
is  as  void  of  solid  wisdom,  as  it  is  destitute  of  all  taste  and 
elegance,  laws  are  to  be  supported  only  by  their  own  terrors, 
and  by  the  concern,  which  each  individual  may  find  in  them, 
from  his  own  private  speculations,  or  can  spare  to  them  from 
his  own  private  interests.  In  the  groves  of  their  academy, 
at  the  end  of  every  vista,  you  see  nothing  but  the  gallows. 
Nothing  is  left  which  engages  the  afTections  on  the  part  of 
the  commonwealth.  On  the  principles  of  this  mechanic  philo- 
sophy, our  institutions  can  never  be  embodied,  if  I  may  use 
the  expression,  in  persons,  so  as  to  create  in  us  love,  vene- 
ration,   admiration,    or  attachment.     But  that  sort  of  reason 
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which  banishes  the  affections  is  incapable  of  filling  their  place. 
These  public  affections,  combined  with  mariners,  are  required 
sometimes  as  supplements,  sometimes  as  correctives,  always 
as  aids,  to  law.  The  precept  given  by  a  wise  man,  as  well 
as  a  great  critic,  for  the  construction  of  poems,  is  equally 
true  as  to  states,  —  Non  satis  est  pulchra  esse  poe?nata, 
dulcia  sunto.  There  ought  to  be  a  system  of  manners  in 
every  nation  which  a  well-formed  mind  would  be  disposed  to 
relish.  To  make  us  love  our  country,  our  country  ought  to 
be  lovely. 

2.     Pure  Democracy. 

I  do  not  know  under  what  description  to  class  the  present 
ruling  authority  in  France.  It  affects  to  be  pure  democracy, 
though  I  think  it  in  a  direct  train  of  becoming  shortly  a 
mischievous  and  ignoble  oligarchy.  But  for  the  present  I 
admit  it  to  be  a  contrivance  of  the  nature  and  effect  of  what 
it  pretends  to.  I  reprobate  no  form  of  government  merely 
upon  abstract  principles.  There  may  be  situations  in  which 
the  purely  democratic  form  will  become  necessary.  There 
may  be  some  (very  few,  and  very  particularly  circumstanced) 
where  it  would  be  clearly  desirable.  This  I  do  not  take  to 
be  the  case  of  France,  or  of  any  other  great  country.  Until 
now,  we  have  seen  no  examples  of  considerable  democracies. 
The  ancients  were  better  acquainted  with  them.  Not  being 
wholly  unread  in  the  authors,  who  had  seen  the  most  of 
those  constitutions,  and  who  best  understood  them,  I  cannot 
help  concurring  with  their  opinion,  that  an  absolute  demo- 
cracy, no  more  than  absolute  monarchy,  is  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  legitimate  forms  of  government.  They  think  it 
rather  the  corruption  and  degeneracy,  than  the  sound  consti- 
tution  of  a  republic.  If  I  recollect  rightly,  Aristotle  observes, 
that  a  democracy  has  many  striking  points  of  resemblance 
with  a  tyranny*).    Of  this  I  am  certain,  that  in  a  democracy, 


*)  When  I  wrote  this  I  quoted  from  memory,  after  many  years  had  elapsed 
from  my  reading  the  passage.  A  learned  friend  has  found  it,  and  it 
is  as  follqws: 

To  r/d-og  to  avro ,  xai  aucpco  Sedftormd  rcov  SsXtiovcov,  ital  ra 
ipr}(pL6ua.Ta,  oétiep  exet  id  eciiray /.tara'  xal  6  Srjtiaycoyog  ao.I  o  y.oXag, 
ol  avrol  nai  avdloyoi'  xai  udAidra  éxa-repot  crap  sy.arépoig  ld%vsdiv,  ol 
u.sv  xoÅaxeg  fiapd  rvpavvoig,  ol  Se  Srjuo.yoyoi  ciapd  iolg  Sr^fioig  tolg 
roiovroig.   — 

»The  etichal  character  is  the  same;  both  exercise  despotism  over 
the  better  class  of  citizens ;  and  decrees  are  in  the  one,  what  ordinances 
and  arrets  are  in  the  other:  the  demagogue  too,  and  the  court  favourite, 
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the  majority  of  the  citizens  is  capable  of  exercising  the  most 
cruel  oppressions  upon  the  minority,  whenever  strong  divisions 
prevail  in  that  kind  of  polity,  as  they  often  must;  and  that 
oppression  of  the  minority  will  extend  to  far  greater  numbers, 
and  will  be  carried  on  with  much  greater  fury,  than  can 
almost  ever  be  apprehended  from  the  dominion  of  a  single 
sceptre.  In  such  a  popular  persecution,  individual  surTerers 
are  in  a  much  more  deplorable  condition  than  in  any  other. 
Under  a  cruel  prince  they  have  the  balmy  compassion  of 
mankind  to  assuage  the  smart  of  their  wounds;  they  have 
the  plaudits  of  the  people  to  animate  their  generous  constancy 
under  their  surTerings:  but  those  who  are  subjected  to  wrong 
under  multitudes,  are  deprived  of  all  external  consolation. 
They  seem  deserted  by  mankind,  overpowered  by  a  conspi- 
racy  of  their  whole  species. 

j.     The  Government  of  France  before  the  Revolution. 

Your  government  in  France,  though  usually,  and  I  think 
justly,  reputed  the  best  of  the  unqualified  or  ill-qualified 
monarchies,  was  still  full  of  abuses.  These  abuses  accumu- 
lated  in  a  length  of  time,  as  they  must  accumulate  in  every 
monarchy  not  under  the  constant  inspection  of  a  popular 
representative.  I  am  no  stranger  to  the  faults  and  defects  of 
the  subverted  government  of  France;  and  I  think  I  am  not 
inclined  by  nature  or  policy  to  make  a  panegyric  upon  any 
thing  which  is  a  just  and  natural  object  of  censure.  But  the 
question  is  not  now  of  the  vices  of  that  monarchy,  but  of 
its  existence.  Is  it  then  true,  that  the  French  government 
was  such  as  to  be  incapable  or  undeserving  of  reform;  so 
that  it  was  of  absolute  necessity  that  the  whole  fabric  should 
be  at  once  pulled  down,  and  the  area  cleared  for  the  erection 
of  a  theoretic,  experimental  edifice  in  its  place?  All  France 
was  of  a  different  opinion  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1789. 
The  instructions  to  the  representatives  to  the  states-general, 
from  every  district  in  that  kingdom,  were  filled  with  projects 
for  the  reformation  of  that  government,  without  the  remotest 
suggestion  of  a  design  to  destroy  it.  Had  such  a  design 
been  then  even  insinuated,  I  believe  there  would  have  been 
but  one  voice,  and  that  voice  for  rejecting  it  with  scorn  and 


are  not  unfrequently  the  same  identical  men,  and  always  bear  a  close 
analogy;  and  these  have  the  principal  power,  each  in  their  respective 
forms  of  government,  favourites  with  the  absolute  monarch,  and  dema- 
gogues  with  a  people  such  as  I  have  described.« 

Arist.  Politic.  lib.  iv.  cap.  4. 
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horror.  Men  have  been  sometimes  led  by  degrees,  some- 
times  hurried,  into  things  of  which,  if  they  could  have  seen 
the  whole  together,  they  never  would  have  permitted  the 
most  remote  approach.  When  those  instructions  were  given, 
there  was  no  question  but  that  abuses  existed,  and  that  they 
demanded  a  reform;  nor  is  there  now.  In  the  interval  between 
the  instructions  and  the  Revolution,  things  changed  their 
shape;  and,  in  consequence  of  that  change,  the  true  question 
at  present  is,  Whether  those  who  would  have  reformed,  or 
those  who  have  destroyed,  are  in  the  right? 

To  hear  some  men  speak  of  the  late  monarchy  of  France, 
you  would  imagine  that  they  were  talking  af  Persia  bleeding 
under  the  ferocious  sword  of  Tahmas  Kouli  Khan ;  or  at  least 
describing  the  barbarous  anarchic  despotism  of  Turkey, 
where  the  finest  countries  in  the  most  genial  climates  in  the 
world  are  wasted  by  peace  more  than  any  countries  have 
been  worried  by  war;  where  arts  are  unknown,  where  manu- 
factures  languish,  where  science  is  extinguished ,  where  agri- 
culture  decays,  where  the  human  race  itself  melts  away  and 
perishes  under  the  eye  of  the  observer.  Was  this  the  case 
of  France?  I  have  no  way  of  determining  the  question  but  by 
a  reference  to  facts.  Facts  do  not  support  this  resemblance. 
Along  with  much  evil,  there  is  some  good  in  monarchy  itself; 
and  some  corrective  to  its  evil  from  religion,  from  laws,  from 
manners,  from  opinion,  the  French  monarchy  must  have 
received;  which  rendered  it  (though  by  no  means  a  free,  and 
therefore  by  no  means  a  good,  constitution)  a  despotism  rather 
in  appearance  than  in  reality. 

Indeed,  when  I  consider  the  face  of  the  kingdom  of 
France;  the  multitude  and  opulence  of  her  cities;  the  useful 
magnificence  of  her  spacious  high  roads  and  bridges;  the 
opportunity  of  her  artificial  canals  and  navigations  opening 
the  conveniences  of  maritime  communication  through  a  solid 
continent  of  so  immense  an  extent;  when  I  turn  my  eyes  to 
the  stupendous  works  of  her  ports  and  harbours,  and  to  her 
whole  naval  apparatus,  whether  for  war  or  tråde:  when  I 
bring  before  my  view  the  number  of  her  fortifications,  con- 
structed  with  so  bold  and  masterly  a  skill ,  and  made  and 
maintained  at  so  prodigious  a  charge,  presenting  an  armed 
front  and  impenetrable  barrier  to  her  enemies  upon  every  side: 
when  I  recollect  how  very  small  a  part  of  that  extensive 
region  is  without  cultivation,  and  to  what  complete  perfection 
the  culture  of  many  of  the  best  productions  of  the  earth 
have  been  brought  in  France;  when  I  reflect  on  the  excellence 
of  her  manufactures   and   fabrics ,    second  to  none  but   ours, 
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and  in  some  particulars  not  second;  when  I  contemplate  the 
grand  foundations  of  charity,  public  and  private;  when  I 
survey  the  state  of  all  the  arts  that  beautify  and  polish  life; 
when  I  reckon  the  men  she  has  bred  for  extending  her  farne 
in  war,  her  able  statesmen,  the  multitude  of  her  profound 
lawyers  and  theologians,  her  philosophers,  her  critics,  her 
historians  and  antiquaries,  her  poets  and  her  orators,  sacred 
and  profane;  I  behold  in  all  this  something  which  awes  and 
commands  the  imagination ,  which  checks  the  mind  on  the 
brink  of  precipitate  and  indiscriminate  censure,  and  which 
demands  that  we  should  very  seriously  examine,  what  and 
how  great  are  the  latent  vices  that  could  authorize  us  at  once 
to  level  so  specious  a  fabric  with  the  ground.  I  do  not 
recognise  in  this  view  of  things,  the  despotism  of  Turkey. 
Nor  do  I  discern  the  character  of  a  government,  that  has 
been,  on  the  whole,  so  oppressive,  or  so  corrupt,  or  so  neg- 
ligent,  as  to  be  utterly  unfit  for  all  reformation.  I  must 
think  such  a  government  well  deserved  to  have  its  excellencies 
heightened,  its  faults  corrected,  and  its  capacities  improved 
into  a  British  constitution. 

^.     -»Making  clear  wo7'k<t. 

The  French  builders,  clearing  away  as  mere  rubbish 
whatever  they  found,  and,  like  their  ornamental  gårdeners, 
forming  every  thing  into  an  exact  level,  propose  to  rest  the 
whole  local  and  general  legislature  on  three  bases  of  three 
different  kinds;  one  geometricai,  one  arithmetical ,  and  the 
third  fmancial;  the  first  of  which  they  call  the  basis  of  terri- 
toiy;  the  second,  the  basis  of  population;  and  the  third,  the 
basis  of  contribution.  For  the  accomplishment  of  the  first  of 
the  purposes,  they  divide  the  area  of  their  country  into  eighty- 
three  pieces,  regularly  square,  of  eighteen  leagues  by  eighteen. 
These  large  divisions  are  cailed  Departments.  These  they 
portion,  proceeding  by  square  measurement,  into  seventeen 
hundred  and  twenty  districts,  cailed  Communes.  These  again 
they  subdivide,  still  proceeding  by  square  measurement,  into 
smaller  districts  cailed  Cantoiis,  making  in  all  6,400. 

You  cannot  but  perceive  in  this  scheme,  that  it  has  a 
direct  and  immediate  tendency  to  sever  France  into  a  variety 
of  republics,  and  to  render  them  totally  independent  of  each 
other,  without  any  direct  constitutional  means  of  coherence, 
connexion,  or  subordination.  Such  associations,  rather  than 
bodies  politic,  have  generally  been  the  effect  of  necessity, 
not   choice;    and  I  believe  the  present  French  power  is  the 
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very  first  body  of  citizens,  who,  having  obtained  full  authority 
to  do  with  their  country  what  they  pleased,  have  chosen  to 
dissever  it  in  this  barbarous  manner. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  observe,  that,  in  the  spirit  of  this 
geometricai  distribution,  and  arithmetical  arrangement,  these 
pretended  citizens  treat  France  exactly  like  a  country  of 
conquest.  Acting  as  conquerors,  they  have  imitated  the  po- 
licy  of  the  harshest  of  that  harsh  race.  The  policy  of  such 
barbarous  victors,  who  contemn  a  subdued  people,  and  insult 
their  feelings,  has  ever  been,  as  much  as  in  them  lay,  to 
destroy  all  vestiges  of  the  ancient  country,  in  religion,  in 
polity,  in  laws,  and  in  manners;  to  confound  all  territorial 
limits;  to  produce  a  general  poverty;  to  put  up  their  pro- 
perties  to  auction;  to  crush  their  princes,  nobles,  and  pontiffs; 
to  lay  low  every  thing  which  had  lifted  its  head  above  the 
level,  or  which  could  serve  to  combine  or  rally,  in  their 
distresses,  the  disbanded  people,  under  the  standard  of  old 
opinion.  They  have  made  France  free  in  the  manner  in 
which  those  sincere  friends  to  the  rights  of  mankind,  the 
Romans,  freed  Greece,  Macedon,  and  other  nations.  They 
destroyed  the  bonds  of  their  union,  under  colour  of  providing 
for  the  independence  of  each  of  their  cities.  -* 

Montesquieu  observed  very  justly,  that  in  their  classi- 
fication  of  the  citizens,  the  great  legislators  of  antiquity  made 
the  greatest  display  of  their  powers,  and  even  soared  above 
themselves.  It  is  here  that  your  modern  legislators  have 
gone  deep  into  the  negative  series,  and  sunk  even  below 
their  own  nothing.  As  the  first  sort  of  legislators  attended 
to  the  different  kinds  of  citizens,  and  combined  them  into 
one  commonwealth,  the  others,  the  metaphysical  and  alchemis- 
tical  legislators,  have  taken  the  directly  contrary  course. 
They  have  attempted  to  confound  all  sorts  of  citizens,  as 
well  as  they  could,  into  one  homogeneous  mass;  and  then 
they  divided  this  their  amalgama  into  a  number  of  incoherent 
republics.  They  have  levelled  and  crushed  together  all  the 
orders  which  they  found,  even  under  the  coarse  unartificial 
arrangement  of  the  monarchy,  in  which  mode  of  government 
the  classing  of  the  citizens  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as 
in  a  republic.  It  is  true,  however,  that  every  such  classifica- 
tion,  if  properly  ordered,  is  good  in  all  forms  of  government, 
and  composes  a  strong  barrier  against  the  excesses  of  despo- 
tism,  as  well  as  it  is  the  necessary  means  of  giving  effect 
and  permanence  to  a  republic.  For  want  of  something  of 
this  kind,  if  the  present  project  of  a  republic  should  fail,  all 
securities  to  a  moderated  freedom  fail  along  with  it;   all  the 
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indirect  restraints  which  mitigate  despotism  are  removed; 
insomuch  that  if  monarchy  should  ever  again  obtain  an  entire 
ascendency  in  France,  under  this  or  under  any  other  dynasty, 
it  will  probably  be,  if  not  voluntarily  tempered,  at  setting 
out,  by  the  wise  and  virtuous  counsels  of  the  prince,  the 
most  completely  arbitrary  power  that  has  ever  appeared  on 
earth.     This  is  to  play  a  most  desperate  game. 

j.     The  Popular  Leaders  in  the  National  Assembly. 

The  effects  of  the  incapacity  shown  by  the  popular 
leaders  in  all  the  great  members  of  the  commonwealth  are 
to  be  covered  with  the  »all-atoning  name«  of  liberty.  In 
some  people  I  see  great  liberty  indeed;  in  many,  if  not  in 
the  most,  an  oppressive,  degrading  servitude.  But  what  is 
liberty  without  wisdom,  and  without  virtue?  It  is  the  greatest 
of  all  possible  evils;  for  it  is  folly,  vice,  and  madness,  without 
tuition  or  restraint.  Those  who  know  what  virtuous  liberty 
is,  cannot  bear  to  see  it  disgraced  by  incapable  heads,  on 
account  of  their  having  high-sounding  words  in  their  mouths. 
Grand,  swelling  sentiments  of  liberty  I  am  sure  I  do  not 
despise.  They  warm  the  heart;  they  enlarge  and  liberalize 
our  minds;  they  animate  our  courage  in  a  time  of  conflict. 
Old  as  I  am,  I  read  the  fine  raptures  of  Lucan  and  Corneille 
with  pleasure.  Neither  do  I  wholly  condemn  the  little  arts 
and  devices  of  popularity.  They  facilitate  the  carrying  of 
many  points  of  moment;  they  keep  the  people  together;  they 
refresh  the  mind  in  its  exertions;  and  they  diffuse  occasional 
gaiety  over  the  severe  brow  of  moral  freedom.  Every  politi- 
cian  ought  to  sacrifice  to  the  graces;  and  to  join  compliance 
with  reason.  But  in  such  an  undertaking  as  that  in  France, 
all  these  subsidiary  sentiments  and  artiflces  are  of  little  avail. 
To  make  a  government  requires  no  great  prudence.  Settle 
the  seat  of  power;  teach  obedience:  and  the  work  is  done. 
To  give  freedom  is  still  more  easy.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
guide;  it  only  requires  to  let  go  the  rein.  But  to  form  a 
free  government,  that  is,  to  temper  together  these  opposite 
elements  of  liberty  and  restraint  in  one  consistent  work,  re- 
quires much  thought,  deep  reflection,  a  sagacious,  powerful, 
and  combining  mind.  This  I  do  not  find  in  those  who  take 
the  lead  in  the  National  Assembly.  Perhaps  they  are  not  so 
miserably  deficient  as  they  appear.  I  rather  believe  it.  It 
would  put  them  below  the  common  level  of  human  under- 
standing.  But  when  the  leaders  choose  to  make  themselves 
bidders  at   an    auction  of  popularity,    their    talents,    in    the 
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construction  of  the  state,  will  be  of  no  service.  They  will 
become  flatterers  instead  of  legislators ;  the  instruments,  not 
the  guides,  of  the  people.  If  any  of  them  should  happen  to 
propose  a  scheme  of  liberty,  soberly  limited,  and  defined 
with  proper  qualifications ,  he  will  be  immediately  outbid  by 
his  competitors,  who  will  produce  something  more  splendidly 
popular.  Suspicions  will  be  raised  of  his  fidelity  to  his  cause. 
Moderation  will  be  stigmatized  as  the  virtue  of  cowards;  and 
compromise  as  the  prudence  of  traitors;  until,  in  hopes  of 
preserving  the  credit  which  may  enable  him  to  temper,  and 
moderate,  on  some  occasions,  the  popular  leader  is  obliged 
to  become  active  in  propagating  doctrines,  and  establishing 
powers,  that  will  afterwards  defeat  any  sober  purpose  at 
which  he  ultimately  might  have  aimed. 

6.     Concluding  Remarks. 

I  have  told  you  candidly  my  sentiments.  I  think  they 
are  not  likely  to  alter  yours.  I  do  not  know  that  they  ought. 
You  are  young;  you  cannot  guide,  but  must  follow  the  for- 
tune  of  your  country.  But  hereafter  they  may  be  of  some 
use  to  you,  in  some  future  form  which  your  commonwealth 
may  take.  In  the  present  it  can  hardly  remain;  but  before 
its  final  settlement  it  may  be  obliged  to  pass,  as  one  of  our 
poets  says,  »through  great  varieties  of  untried  being«,  and  in 
all  its  transmigrations  to  be  purified  by  fire  and  blood. 

I  have  little  to  recommend  my  opinions  but  long  ob- 
servation and  much  impartiality.  They  come  from  one  who 
has  been  no  tool  of  power,  no  flatterer  of  greatness;  and 
who  in  his  last  acts  does  not  wish  to  belie  the  tenor  of  his 
life.  They  come  from  one ,  almost  the  whole  of  whose 
public  exertion  has  been  a  struggle  for  the  liberty  of  others ; 
from  one  in  whose  breast  no  anger  durable  or  vehement  has 
ever  been  kindled,  but  by  what  he  considered  as  tyranny; 
and  who  snatches  from  his  share  in  the  endeavours  which  are 
used  by  good  men  to  discredit  opulent  oppression,  the  hours 
he  has  employed  on  your  affairs;  and  who  in  so  doing  per- 
suades  himself  he  has  not  departed  from  his  usual  office: 
they  come  from  one  who  desires  honours,  distinctions,  and 
emoluments,  but  little;  and  who  expects  them  not  at  all; 
who  has  no  contempt  for  farne,  and  no  fear  of  obloquy;  who 
shuns  contention,  though  he  will  hazard  an  opinion:  from  one 
who  wishes  to  preserve  consistency,  but  who  would  preserve 
consistency  by  varying  his  means  to  secure  the  unity  of  his 
end;  and,  when  the  equipoise  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  sails 
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may  be  endangered  by  overloading  it  upon  one  side,  is 
desirous  of  carrying  the  small  weight  of  his  reasons  to  that 
which  may  preserve  its  equipoise. 


4.  FROM  APPEAL  FROM  THE  NEW  TO 
THE  OLD  WHIGS. 

(i79J0 
1.      Vindication  of  his  Consistency. 

As  any  one  of  the  great  members  of  this  constitution 
happens  to  be  endangered,  he  that  is  a  friend  to  all  of  them 
chooses  and  presses  the  topics  necessary  for  the  support  of 
the  part  attacked,  with  all  the  strength,  the  earnestness,  the 
vehemence,  with  all  the  power  of  stating,  of  argument,  and 
of  colouring,  which  he  happens  to  possess,  and  which  the 
case  demands.  He  is  not  to  embarrass  the  minds  of  his 
hearers,  or  to  encumber  or  overlay  his  speech,  by  bringing 
into  view  at  once  (as  if  he  were  reading  an  academic  lec- 
ture)  all  that  may  and  ought,  when  a  just  occasion  presents 
itself,  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  other  members.  At  that 
time  they  are  out  of  the  court;  there  is  no  question  con- 
cerning  them.  Whilst  he  opposes  his  defence*  on  the  part 
where  the  attack  is  made,  he  presumes,  that  for  his  regard 
to  the  just  rights  of  all  the  rest,  he  has  credit  in  every 
candid  mind.  He  ought  not  to  apprehend,  that  his  raising 
fences  about  popular  privileges  this  day,  will  infer  that  he 
ought,  on  the  next,  to  concur  with  those  who  would  pull 
down  the  throne:  because,  on  the  next,  he  defends  the 
throne,  it  ought  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  has  abandoned 
the  rights  of  the  people. 

A  man,  who,  among  various  objects  of  his  equal  regard, 
is  secure  of  some,  and  full  of  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  others, 
is  apt  to  go  to  much  greater  lengths  in  his  preference  of  the 
objects  of  his  immediate  solicitude  than  Mr.  Burke  has  ever 
done.  A  man  so  circumstanced  often  seems  to  undervalue, 
to  vilify,  almost  to  reprobate  and  disown,  those  that  are  out 
of  danger.  This  is  the  voice  of  nature  and  truth,  and  not  of 
inconsistency  and  false  pretence.  The  danger  of  any  thing 
very  dear  to  us  removes,  for  the  moment,  every  other  affec- 
tion  from  the  mind.  When  Priam  had  his  whole  thoughts 
employed  on  the  body  of  his  Hector,  he  repels  with  indigna- 
tion, and  drives  from  him  with  a  thousand  reproaches,  his 
surviving  sons,    who  with   an   offlcious  piety  crowded   about 
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him  to  offer  their  assistance.  A  good  critic  would  say,  that 
this  is  a  masterstroke ,  and  marks  a  deep  understanding  of 
nature  in  the  father  of  poetry.  He  would  despise  a  Zoilus, 
who  would  conclude  from  this  passage  that  Homer  meant  to 
represent  this  man  of  affliction  as  hating,  or  being  indifferent 
and  cold  in  his  affections  to,  the  poor  relics  of  his  house, 
or  that  he  preferred  a  dead  carcass  to  his  living  children. 

2.     A  Natural  Aristocracy. 

A  true  natural  aristocracy  is  not  a  separate  interest  in 
the  state,  or  separable  from  it.  It  is  an  essential  integrant 
part  of  any  large  body  rightly  constituted.  It  is  formed  out 
of  a  class  of  legitimate  presumptions ,  which,  taken  as  gene- 
ralities,  must  be  admitted  for  actual  truths.  To  be  bred  in 
a  place  of  estimation;  to  see  nothing  low  and  sordid  from 
one's  infancy;  to  be  taught  to  respect  one's  self;  to  be  habi- 
tuated  to  the  censorial  inspection  of  the  public  eye;  to  look 
early  to  public  opinion;  to  stand  upon  such  elevated  ground 
as  to  be  enabled  to  take  a  large  view  of  the  wide-spread  and 
infinitely  diversified  combinations  of  men  and  affairs  in  a 
large  society;  to  have  leisure  to  read,  to  reflect,  to  converse; 
to  be  enabled  to  draw  the  court  and  attention  of  the  wise 
and  learned  wherever  they  are  to  be  found;  —  to  be  habi- 
tuated  in  armies  to  command  and  to  obey;  to  be  taught  to 
despise  danger  in  the  pursuit  of  honour  and  duty;  to  be 
formed  to  the  greatest  degree  of  vigilance,  foresight,  and 
eircumspection,  in  a  state  of  things  in  which  no  fault  is  com- 
mitted  with  impunity,  and  the  slightest  mistakes  draw  on  the 
most  ruinous  consequences  —  to  be  led  to  a  guarded  and 
regulated  conduct,  from  a  sense  that  you  are  considered  as 
an  instructor  of  your  fellow-citizens  in  their  highest  concerns, 
and  that  you  aet  as  a  reconciler  b'etween  God  and  man  — 
to  be  employed  as  an  administrator  of  law  and  justice,  and 
to  be  thereby  amongst  the  first  benefactors  to  mankind  — 
to  be  a  professor  of  high  science,  or  of  liberal  and  ingenious 
art  —  to  be  amongst  rich  traders,  who  from  their  success 
are  presumed  to  have  sharp  and  vigorous  understandings,  and 
to  possess  the  virtues  of  diligence,  order,  constancy,  and  re- 
gularity,  and  to  have  cultivated  an  habitual  regard  to  com- 
mutative  justice  —  these  are  the  circumstances  of  men,  that 
form  what  I  should  call  a  natural  aristocracy,  without  which 
there  is  no  nation. 

The  state  of  civil  society,  which  necessarily  generates 
this  aristocracy,   is   a  state  of  nature;    and  much  more  truly 
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so  than  a  savage  and  incoherent  mode  of  life.  For  man  is 
by  nature  reasonable;  and  he  is  never  perfectly  in  his  natural 
state,  but  when  he  is  placed  where  reason  may  be  best 
cultivated,  and  most  predominates.  Art  is  man's  nature.  We 
are  as  much,  at  least,  in  a  state  of  nature  in  formed  man- 
hood, as  in  immature  and  helpless  infancy.  Men,  qualified  in 
the  manner  I  have  just  described,  form  in  nature,  as  she 
operates  in  the  common  modification  of  society,  the  leading, 
guiding,  and  governing  part.  It  is  the  soul  to  the  body, 
without  which  the  man  does  not  exist.  To  give  therefore  no 
more  importance,  in  the  social  order,  to  such  descriptions  of 
men,  than  that  of  so  many  units,  is  a  horrible  usurpation. 

5.  FROM  A  LETTER  TO  A  NOBLE  LORD. 

(1796.) 

7.     Mr.  Burke  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

I  was  not,  like  his  Grace  of  Bedford,  swaddled,  and 
rocked,  and  dandled  into  a  legislator;  »Nztor  in  adversum«. 
is  the  motto  for  a  man  like  me.  I  possessed  not  one  of  the 
qualities,  nor  cultivated  one  of  the  arts,  that  recommend  men 
to  the  favour  and  protection  of  the  great.  I  was  not  made 
for  a  minion  or  a  tool.  As  little  did  I  follow  the  tråde  of 
winning  the  hearts,  by  imposing  on  the  understandings,  of 
the  people.  At  every  step  of  my  progress  in  life,  (for  in 
every  step  was  I  traversed  and  opposed,)  and  at  every  turn- 
pike  I  met,  I  was  obliged  to  show  my  passport,  and  again 
and  again  to  prove  my  sole  title  to  the  honour  of  being 
useful  to  my  country,  by  a  proof  that  I  was  not  wholly 
unacquainted  with  its  laws,  and  the  whole  system  of  its 
interests  both  abroad  and  at  home.  Otherwise  no  rank,  no 
toleration  even,  for  me.  I  had  no  arts  but  manly  arts.  On 
them  I  have  stood,  and,  please  God,  in  spite  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  and  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  to  the  last  gasp  will 
I  stand. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  conceives,  that  he  is  obliged  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  house  of  peers  to  his  majesty's 
grant  to  me,  which  he  considers  as  excessive,  and  out  of  all 
bounds. 

I  know  not  how  it  has  happened,  but  it  really  seems, 
that,  whilst  his  Grace  was  meditating  his  well-considered  cen- 
sure  upon  me,  he  fell  into  a  sort  of  sleep.  Homer  nods ;  and 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  may  dream ;  and  as  dreams  (even  in  his 
golden  dreams)   are   apt  to   be    ill-pieced    and    incongruously 
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put  together,  his  Grace  preserved  his  idea  of  reproach  to  me, 
but  took  the  subject-matter  from  the  crown  grants  to  his  own 
family.  This  is  »the  stuff  of  which  his  dreams  are  made«. 
In  that  way  of  putting  things  together  his  Grace  is  perfectly 
in  the  right.  The  grants  to  the  house  of  Russel  were  so 
enorm  ous,  as  not  only  to  outrage  economy,  but  even  to 
stagger  credibility.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  is  the  leviathan 
among  all  the  creatures  of  the  Crown.  He  tumbles  about  his 
unwieldy  bulk;  he  plays  and  frolics  in  the  ocean  of  the 
royal  bounty.  Huge  as  he  is,  and  whilst  »he  lies  floating 
many  a  rood«,  he  is  still  a  creature.  His  ribs,  his  fins,  his 
whalebone,  his  blubber,  the  very  spiracles  through  which  he 
spouts  a  torrent  of  brine  against  his  origin,  and  covers  me 
all  over  with  the  spray,  —  every  thing  of  him  and  about 
him  is  from  the  throne.  Is  it  for  him  to  question  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  royal  favour? 

I  really  am  at  a  loss  to  draw  any  sort  of  parallel  between 
the  public  merits  of  his  Grace,  by  which  he  justifies  the 
grants  he  holds,  and  these  services  of  mine,  on  the  favourable 
construction  of  which  I  have  obtained  what  his  Grace  so 
much  disapproves.  In  private  life,  I  have  not  at  all  the 
honour  of  acquaintance  with  the  noble  duke.  But  I  ought  to 
presume,  and  it  costs  me  nothing  to  do  so,  that  he  abun- 
dantly  deserves  the  esteem  and  love  of  all  who  live  with 
him.  But  as  to  public  service,  why  truly  it  would  not  be 
more  ridiculous  for  me  to  compare  myself  in  rank,  in  fortune, 
in  splendid  descent,  in  youth,  strength,  or  figure,  with  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  than  to  make  a  parallel  between  his  ser- 
vices, and  my  attempts  to  be  useful  to  my  country.  It  would 
not  be  gross  adulation,  but  uncivil  irony,  to  say,  that  he  has 
any  public  merit  of  his  own  to  keep  alive  the  idea  of  the 
services  by  which  his  vast  landed  pensions  were  obtained. 
My  merits,  whatever  they  are,  are  original  and  personal;  his 
are  derivative.  It  is  his  ancestor,  the  original  pensioner,  that 
has  laid  up  this  inexhaustible  fund  of  merit,  which  makes  his 
Grace  so  very  delicate  and  exceptious  about  the  merit  of  all 
other  grantees  of  the  Crown.  Had  he  permitted  me  to 
remain  in  quiet,  I  should  have  said,  'tis  his  estate;  that's 
enough.  It  is  his  by  law;  what  have  I  to  do  with  it  or  its 
history?  He  would  naturally  have  said  on  his  side,  'tis  this 
man's  fortune.  He  is  as  good  now  as  my  ancestor  was 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  I  am  a  young  man  with 
very  old  pensions;  he  is  an  old  man  with  very  young  pen- 
sions, —  that's  all. 

Why  will  his  Grace,  by  attacking  me,  force  me  reluc- 
tantly  to   compare  my  little   merit  with  that  which  obtained 
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from  the  Crown  those  prodigies  of  profuse  donation,  by 
which  he  tramples  on  the  mediocrity  of  humble  and  laborious 
individuals?  *  *  Since  the  new  grantees  have  war  made  on 
them  by  the  old,  and  that  the  word  of  the  sovereign  is  not 
to  be  taken,  let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  history,  in  which  great 
men  have  always  a  pleasure  in  contemplating  the  heroic 
origin  of  their  house. 

The  first  peer  of  the  name,  the  first  purchaser  of  the 
grants,  was  a  Mr.  Russel,  a  person  of  an  ancient  gentleman's 
family,  raised  by  being  a  minion  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  As 
there  generally  is  some  resemblance  of  character  to  create 
these  relations,  the  favourite  was  in  all  likelihood  much  such 
another  as  his  master.  The  first  of  those  immoderate  grants 
was  not  taken  from  the  ancient  demesne  of  the  Crown,  but 
from  the  recent  confiscation  of  the  ancient  nobility  of  the 
land.  The  lion  having  sucked  the  blood  of  his  prey,  threw 
the  offal  carcass  to  the  jackal  in  waiting.  Having  tasted 
once  the  food  of  confiscation  the  favourites  became  fierce  and 
ravenous.  This  worthy  favourite's  first  grant  was  from  the 
lay  nobility.  The  second,  infinitely  improving  on  the  enormity 
of  the  first,  was  from  the  plunder  of  the  church.  In  truth 
his  Grace  is  somewhat  excusable  for  his  dislike  to  a  grant 
like  mine,  not  only  in  its  quantity,  but  in  its  kind  so  different 
from  his  own. 

Mine  was  from  a  mild  and  benevolent  sovereign;  his 
from  Henry  the  Eigth. 

Mine  had  not  its  fund  in  the  murder  of  any  innocent 
person  of  illustrious  rank,  or  in  the  pillage  of  any  body  of 
unoffending  men.  His  grants  were  from  the  aggregate  and 
Consolidated  funds  of  judgments  iniquitously  legal,  and  from 
possessions  voluntarily  surrendered  by  the  lawful  proprietors, 
with  the  gibbet  at  their  door. 

The  merit  of  the  grantee  whom  he  derives  from,  was 
that  of  being  a  prompt  and  greedy  instrument  of  a  levelling 
tyrant,  who  oppressed  all  descriptions  of  his  people,  but  who 
fell  with  particular  fury  on  every  thing  that  was  great  and 
noble.  Mine  has  been,  in  endeavouring  to  screen  every  man, 
in  every  class,  from  oppression,  and  particularly  in  defending 
the  high  and  eminent,  who  in  the  bad  times  of  confiscating 
princes,  confiscating  chiefs  governours,  or  confiscating  dema- 
gogues,  are  the  most  exposed  to  jealousy,  avarice,  and  envy. 

The  merit  of  the  original  grantee  of  his  Grace's  pensions 
was  in  giving  his  hånd  to  the  work  and  partaking  the  spoil 
with  a  prince,  who  plundered  a  part  of  the  national  church 
of  his  time  and  country.      Mine  was  in   defending  the  whole 
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of  the  national  church  of  my  own  time  and  my  own  country, 
and  the  whole  of  the  national  churches  of  all  countries,  from 
the  principles  and  the  examples  which  lead  to  ecclesiastical 
pillage,  thence  to  a  contempt  of  all  prescriptive  titles,  thence 
to  the  pillage  of  all  property,  and  thence  to  universal  de- 
solation. 

The  merit  of  the  origin  of  his  Grace's  fortune  was  in 
being  a  favourite  and  chief  adviser  to  a  prince,  who  left  no 
liberty  to  their  native  country.  My  endeavour  was  to  obtain 
liberty  for  the  municipal  country  in  which  I  was  born,  and 
for  all  descriptions  and  denominations  in  it.  Mine  was  to 
support  with  unrelaxing  vigilance  every  right,  every  privilege, 
every  franchise,  in  this  my  adopted,  my  dearer,  and  more 
comprehensive  country;  and  not  only  to  preserve  those  rights 
in  this  chief  seat  of  empire,  but  in  every  nation,  in  every 
land,  in  every  climate,  language,  and  religion,  in  the  vast 
domain  that  is  still  under  the  protection,  and  the  larger  that 
was  once  under  the  protection,  of  the  British  Crown. 

2.     On  the  Death  of  his  Son. 

Had  it  pleased  God  to  continue  to  me  the  hopes  of 
succession,  I  should  have  been,  according  to  my  mediocrity, 
and  the  mediocrity  of  the  age  I  live  in,  a  sort  of  founder  of 
a  family:  I  should  have  left  a  son,  who,  in  all  the  points  in 
which  personal  merit  can  be  viewed,  in  science,  in  erudition, 
in  genius,  in  taste,  in  honour,  in  generosity,  in  humanity,  in 
every  liberal  sentiment,  and  every  liberal  accomplishment, 
would  not  have  shown  himself  inferior  to  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, or  to  any  of  those  whom  he  traces  in  his  line.  His 
grace  very  soon  would  have  wanted  all  plausibility  in  his 
attack  upon  that  provision  which  belonged  more  to  mine 
than  to  me.  He  would  soon  have  supplied  every  deficiency, 
and  symmetrised  every  disproportion.  It  would  not  have 
been  for  that  successor  to  resort  to  any  stagnant  wasting 
reservoir  of  merit  in  me,  or  in  any  ancestry.  He  had  in  him- 
self a  salient,  living  spring,  of  generous  and  manly  action. 
Every  day  he  lived  he  would  have  re-purchased  the  bounty 
of  the  Crown,  and  ten  times  more,  if  ten  times  more  he  had 
received.  He  was  made  a  public  creature,  and  had  no 
enjoyment  whatever  but  in  the  performance  of  some  duty. 
At  this  exigent  moment,  the  loss  of  a  finished  man  is  not 
easily  supplied. 

But  a  Disposer  whose  power  we  are  little  able  to  resist, 
and  whose  wisdom  it  behoves  us  not  at  all  to   dispute,   has 
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ordained  it  in  another  manner,  and  (whatever  my  querulous 
weakness  might  suggest)  a  far  better.  The  storm  has  gone 
over  me;  and  I  lie  like  one  of  those  old  oaks  which  the  late 
hurricane  has  scattered  about  me.  I  am  stripped  of  all  my 
honours,  I  am  torn  up  by  the  roots,  and  lie  prostrate  on  the 
earth!  There,  and  prostrate  there,  I  most  unfeignedly  re- 
cognise  the  divine  justice,  and  in  some  degree  submit  to  it. 
But  whilst  I  humble  myself  before  God,  I  do  not  know  that 
it  is  forbidden  to  repel  the  attacks  of  unjust  and  inconsiderate 
men.  The  patience  of  Job  is  proverbial  After  some  of  the 
convulsive  struggles  of  our  irritable  nature,  he  submitted  him- 
self,  and  repented  in  dust  and  ashes.  But  even  so,  I  do  not 
find  him  blamed  for  reprehending ,  and  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  verbal  asperity,  those  ill-natured  neighbours  of  his 
who  visited  his  dunghill  to  read  moral,  political,  and  econo- 
mical  lectures  on  his  misery.  I  am  alone.  I  have  none  to 
meet  my  enemies  in  the  gate.  Indeed,  my  Lord,  I  greatly 
deceive  myself,  if  in  this  hard  season  I  would  give  a  peck 
of  refuse  wheat  for  all  that  is  cailed  farne  and  honour  in  the 
world.  This  is  the  appetite  but  of  a  few.  It  is  a  luxury,  it 
is  a  privilege,  it  is  an  indulgence  for  those  who  are  at  their 
ease.  But  we  are  all  of  us  made  to  shun  disgrace,  as  we 
are  made  to  shrink  from  pain,  and  poverty,  and  disease.  It 
is  an  instinct;  and,  under  the  direction  of  reason,  instinct  is 
always  in  the  right.  I  live  in  an  inverted  order.  They  who 
ought  to  have  succeeded  me  have  gone  before  me;  they  who 
should  have  been  to  me  as  posterity  are  in  the  place  of  an- 
cestors.  I  owe  to  the  dearest  relation  (which  ever  must 
subsist  in  memory)  that  aet  of  piety  which  he  would  have 
performed  to  me;  I  owe  it  to  him  to  show  that  he  was  not 
descended,  as  the  Duke  of  Bedford  would  have  it,  from  an 
unworthy  parent. 


6.     LET|TER  TO   RICHARD   SHACKLETON.     , 

Written  during  the  Gordon  Riots. 

Tuesday  Night,  June,  1780. 
My  dear  SHACKLETON,  —  I  feel  as  I  ought  for  your 
friendly  solicitude  about  me  and  this  family.  Yesterday  our 
furniture  was  entirely  replaced,  and  my  wife,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  beginning  of  this  Strange  tumult,  lay  at  home. 
During  that  week  of  havoc  and  destruction,  we  were  under 
the  roof  of  my  worthy  and  valuable  friend  General  Burgoyne, 
who  did  everything,  that  could  be  done  to  make  her  situation 
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comfortable  to  her.  You  will  hear  with  satisfaction  that  she 
went  through  the  whole  with  no  small  degree  of  fortitude. 
On  Monday  se'nnight,  about  nine  o'clock,  I  received  undoubted 
intelligence  that,  immediately  after  the  destruction  of  Savile 
House,  mine  was  to  sufTer  the  same  fate.  I  instantly  came 
hence  (for  Mrs.  Burke  and  I  were  both  abroad  when  we  re- 
ceived this  intelligence)  and  I  removed  such  papers  as  I 
thought  of  most  importance.  In  about  an  hour  after,  sixteen 
soldiers,  without  my  knowledge  or  desire,  took  possession  of 
the  house.  Government  had,  it  seems,  been  apprised  of  the 
design,  at  the  time  when  they  were  informed  of  the  same 
ill-intention  with  regard  to  houses  of  so  much  more  considera- 
tion  than  my  little  tenement;  and  they  obligingly  afforded 
me  this  protection,  by  means  of  which,  under  God,  I  think 
the  house  was  saved.  The  next  day  I  had  my  books  and 
furniture  removed,  and  the  guards  dismissed.  I  thought,  in 
the  then  scarcity  of  troops,  they  might  be  better  employed 
than  in  looking  after  my  paltry  remains  My  wife  being 
safely  lodged,  I  spent  part  of  the  next  day  in  the  street, 
amidst  this  wild  assembly,  into  whose  hånds  I  delivered  my- 
self,  informing  them  who  I  was.  Some  of  them  were  malig- 
nant  and  fanatical;  but  I  think  the  far  greater  part  of  those 
whom  I  saw  were  rather  dissolute  and  unruly  than  very  ill- 
disposed.  I  even  found  friends  and  well-wishers  among  the 
blue  cockades.  My  friends  had  come  to  me  to  persuade  me 
to  go  out  of  town,  representing  (from  their  kindness  to  me) 
the  danger  to  be  much  greater  than  it  was.  But  I  thought, 
that  if  my  liberty  was  once  gone,  and  that  I  could  not  walk 
the  streets  of  the  town  with  tranquillity,  I  was  in  no  condi- 
tion  to  perform  the  duties  for  which  I  ought  alone  to  wish 
for  life.  I  therefore  resolved  they  should  see  that,  for  one, 
I  was  neither  to  be  forced  nor  intimidated  from  the  straight 
line  of  what  was  right;  and  I  returned,  on  foot,  quite  through 
the  multitude  to  the  House,  which  was  covered  by  a  strong 
body  of  horse  and  foot.  I  spoke  my  sentiments  in  such  a 
way  that  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever,  on  any  occasion,  seemed 
to  affect  the  House  more  forcibly.  However,  such  was  the 
confusion,  that  they  could  not  be  kept  from  coming  to  a 
resolution  which  I  thought  unbecoming  and  pusillanimous,  — 
which  was,  that  we  should  take  that  flagitious  petition,  which 
came  from  that  base  gang  called  »The  Protestant  Associa- 
tion«, into  our  serious  consideration.  I  am  now  glad  that  we 
did  so ;  for  if  we  had  refused  it,  the  subsequent  ravages  would 
have  been  charged  upon  our  obstinacy.  For  four  nights  I 
kept  watch   at   Lord  Rockingham's ,    or   Sir  George   Savile's, 
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whose  houses  were  garrisoned  by  a  strong  body  of  soldiers, 
together  with  numbers  of  true  friends  of  the  first  rank,  who 
were  willing  to  share  their  danger.  Savile-house,  Rockingham- 
house,  Devonshir e-house,  to  be  turned  into  garrisons!  O  tem- 
poral We  have  all  served  the  country  for  several  years  — 
some  of  us  for  near  thirty  —  with  fldelity,  labour,  and  affec- 
tion;  and  we  are  obliged  to  put  ourselves  under  military 
protection  for  our  houses  and  our  persons.  The  bell  rings, 
and  I  have  filled  my  time  and  paper  with  a  mere  account 
of  this  house;  but  it  is  what  you  will  first  inquire  about, 
though  of  the  least  concern  to  others.  God  bless  you;  — 
remember  me  to  your  worthy  host.  We  can  hardly  think  of 
leaving  town;  —  there  is  much  to  be  done  to  repair  the 
ruins  of  our  country  and  its  reputation,  as  well  as  to  console 
the  number  of  families  ruined  by  wickedness,  masking  itself 
under  the  colour  of  religious  zeal.  Adieu,  my  dear  friend,  — 
our  best  regards  to  your  daughter. 

Yours  ever, 

EDM.  BURKE. 


7.     DETACHED  SENTIMENTS  AND  MAXIMS. 

It  can  not  be  too  often  repeated,  line  upon  line,  precept 
upon  precept,  until  it  comes  into  the  currency  of  a  proverb, 
to  innovate  is  not  to  reform. 


What  is  liberty  without  wisdom  and  without  virtue?  It 
is  the  greatest  of  all  possible  evils;  for  it  is  folly,  vice,  and 
madness,  without  tuition  or  restraint. 


Strong  instances  of  self-denial  operate  powerfully  on  our 
minds;  and  a  man  who  has  no  wants  has  obtained  great 
freedom  and  firmness,  and  even  dignity. 


The  great  must  submit  to  the  dominion  of  prudence  and 
of  virtue,  or  none  will  long  submit  to  the  dominion  of  the 
great. 
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Men  and  states,  to  be  secure,  must  be  respected.  Power, 
and  eminence,  and  consideration,  are  things  not  to  be  begged. 
They  must  be  commanded;  and  those  who  supplicate  for 
mercy  from  others,  can  never  hope  for  justice  through  them- 
selves. 


Parsimony  is  not  economy.  Expense,  and  great  expense, 
may  be  an  essential  part  in  true  economy,  which  is  a  distri- 
butive virtue,  and  consists  not  in  saving,  but  in  selection. 
Parsimony  requires  no  providence,  no  sagacity,  no  powers  of 
combination,  no  comparison,  no  judgment.  Mere  instinct,  and 
that  not  an  instinct  of  the  noblest  kind ,  may  produce  this 
false  economy  in  perfection.  The  other  economy  has  larger 
views.  It  demands  a  discriminating  judgment,  and  a  firm, 
sagacious  mind. 


If  wealth  is  the  obedient  and  laborious  slave  of  virtue 
and  of  public  honour,  then  wealth  is  in  its  place,  and  has  its 
use.  If  we  command  our  wealth,  we  shall  be  rich  and  free; 
if  our  wealth  commands  us,  we  are  poor  indeed. 


True  humility  is  the  low,   but  deep  and  firm  foundation 
of  all  real  virtue. 


Good  order  is  the  foundation  of  all  good  things. 


Nothing  turns  out  to  be  so  oppressive  and  unjust  as  a 
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RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN 

1751-1816. 


Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  dramatisk  Forfatter  og  Parlamentstaler, 
blev  født  1751  i  Dublin.  Faderen,  Thomas  Sheridan,  en  berømt  Skuespiller, 
i  lang  Tid  Garricks  Medbeiler,  saavelsom  Moderen  vare  literære  Personer, 
og  Sønnen  havde  saaledes  godt  at  slægte  paa.  Han  gik  i  Skolen  i  Harrow 
indtil  sit  attende  Aar,  men  Faderens  Omstændigheder  tillod  ham  ikke  at 
sende  ham  til  noget  af  Universiteterne.  Meningen  var  nu,  at  han  skulde 
studere  til  Advokat,  men  under  et  Besøg  i  Bath,  hvor  hans  Familie  dengang 
opholdt  sig,  stiftede  han  Bekjendtskab  med  den  unge  og  smukke  Sangerinde 
Miss  Linley,  med  hvem  han  under  meget  romantiske  Omstændigheder  indgik 
et  Ægteskab  i  en  Alder  af  tyve  Aar.  I  1775  optraadte  han  med  den  første 
af  sine  berømte  Komedier,  The  Rivals,  men  den  blev  i  Begyndelsen  modtaget 
med  nogen  Kulde.  I  1776  kjøbte  han  med  to  andre  Theatret  Drury  Lane  af 
Garrick,  da  denne  trak  sig  tilbage  fra  Scenen.  Her  bragte  han  i  1777  til 
Opførelse  sin  anden  Komedie,  The  School  for  Scandal,  som  strax  gjorde 
overordentlig  Lykke,  og  af  de  fleste  ansees  for  bedre  end  The  Rivals.  Det 
Billede,  som  denne  Komedie  giver  af  engelsk  fashionabelt  Liv  paa  den  Tid, 
er  mørkt,  „with  a  group  of  personages",  siger  hans  Biograf  Moore,  „not  one 
of  whoni  has  any  legitimate  claim  upon  either  our  affection  or  esteem";  men 
Skildringen  bekræftes  ved  andre  samtidige  Vidnesbyrd,  og  erkjendes  af  Hi- 
storikerne for  korrekt*).  I  1779  bragte  han  paa  Scenen  den  vittige  Farce 
The  Critic,  og  hermed  sluttede  hans  Forfatterskab  for  Theatret. 

Ved  sit  Bekjendtskab  med  Fox  kom  han  ind  paa  Politik,  og  blev  ved 
dennes  Indflydelse  i  1780  valgt  ind  i  Underhuset  for  Flækken  Stafford.  Han 
begyndte    med    Whiggerne    og    fulgte    dem    trolig    i    deres    lange,    haabløse 


*)  Massey  siger  i  sin  Englands  Historie  (2,  222)  om  The  School  for  Scandal:  „The  master- 
piece  of  the  most  accomplished  dramatist  of  the  age,  and  also  the  masterpiece  of  polite 
comedy,  after  abating  something  for  scenic  effect,  and  deducting,  perhaps,  the  greater 
part  of  the  wit,  presents  a  faithful  picture  of  good  company  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century." 
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Opposition.  Skjønt  tarvelig  forberedt  for  en  Lovgivers  Kald,  ihvorvel  ikke 
tarveligere  end  mange  andre,  og  omgivet  af  mange  Vanskeligheder  i  den  ex- 
klusive  Forsamling,  som  Underhuset  dengang  var  i  endnu  høiere  Grad  end 
nu,  lykkedes  det  ham  ved  udholdende  Arbeide  og  sit  medfødte  Geni  at  vinde 
en  høi  Rang  som  Taler.  Hans  berømteste  Tale,  efter  alle  deres  Vidnesbyrd, 
som  hørte  den,  var  den  saakaldte  „Begum  Speech",  som  han  holdt  den  7de 
Februar  1787  i  Underhuset  under  Forhandlingerne  om  at  sætte  Hastings 
under  Tiltale*);  men  der  er  intet  Referat  bevaret  af  den.  Denne  Tale 
gjentog  han  to  Aar  efter  i  Westminster  Hall,  da  han  som  en  af  the  managers 
i  Sagen  mod  Hastings  fik  at  procedere  den  samme  Del  af  Anklagen;  men  da 
gjorde  han  ikke  den  samme  Lykke.  Lord  Brougham,  som  mener,  at  hans 
Ry  intet  har  lidt  ved  at  hans  Begum  Speech  er  gaaet  tabt,  anser  en  Tale, 
som  han  holdt  i  Underhuset  den  6te  Marts  1805,  og  som  findes  omhyggelig 
refereret  i  Parlamentsdebatterne,  for  at  være  hans  bedste.  De  bekjendte  og 
ofte  citerede  Yttringer  om  Pressen  forekomme  i  en  Tale,  som  Sheridan  holdt 
i  1810:  „Give  them  a  corrupt  House  of  Lords;  give  them  a  venal  House  of 
Commons;  give  them  a  tyrannicai  Prince;  give  them  a  truckling  court,  — 
and  let  me  but  have  an  unfettered  press;  I  will  defy  them  to  encroach  a 
hair's  breadth  upon  the  liberties  of  England". 

Sheridan  var  en  Mand  med  mange  selskabelige  Talenter  og  derfor  meget 
søgt  i  de  fashionable  Kredse.  Men  dette  Liv,  i  Forening  med  hans  egen 
extravagante  Natur,  indviklede  ham  tidlig  i  store  Forlegenheder,  der  svækkede 
baade  hans  Aandsevner  og  hans  Karakter.  I  1812  mistede  han  sin  Plads  i 
Parlamentet,  som  han  selv  siger,  af  Mangel  paa  Midler  til  at  bestride  Ud- 
gifterne ved  sit  Gjenvalg  for  Stafford,  og  dette  fuldendte  hans  Ruin.  Fra 
denne  Tid  drev  han  paa  Samfundet  som  et  forladt,  hjælpeløst  Vrag.  Da  han 
laa  paa  sit  Sidste,  kom  Rettens  Folk  for  at  tage  den  døende  Mand  ud  af 
hans  Seng  og  føre  ham  i  Gjældsfærjgsel,  hvilket  kun  blev  forhindret  ved 
Lægens  menneskekjærlige  Mellemkomst,  og  otte  Dage  efter  sin  Død  blev  han 
bisat  i  Westminster  Abbedi  med  fyrstelig  Pomp. 


')  Blandt  de  af  Burke  mod  Hastings  fremsatte  Beskyldninger  var  ogsaa  Mishandlingen  af  the 
Begnms  eller  Fyrstinderne  af  Oude;  det  var  denne  Klagepost  (the  Begum  Charge),  som 
Sheridan  i  sin  Begum  Speech  motiverede. 


i.     THE   RIVALS. 

ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.  —  A  Street 

Enter  THOMAS;  he  crosses  the  stage:  F AG  follows,  looking 

af  ter  him. 

Fag.  What!  Thomas  1  —  sure  'tis  he?  —  Whatl  Thomas! 
Thomas ! 

Thos.  Hey!  —  Odd's  life!  Mr.  Fag!  —  give  us  your 
hånd,  my  old  fellow-servant. 

Fag.  Excuse  my  glove,  Thomas:  —  I'm  devilish  glad  to 
see  you,  my  lad.  Why,  my  prince  of  charioteers,  you  look 
as  hearty!  —  but  who  the  deuce  thought  of  seeing  you 
in  Bath? 

Thos.  Sure,  master,  madam  Julia,  Harry,  Mrs.  Kate,  and 
the  postilion,  be  all  come. 

Fag.     Indeed ! 

Thos.  Ay,  master  thought  another  nt  of  the  gout  was 
coming  to  make  him  a  visit;  —  so  he'd  a  mind  to  gi't.the 
slip,  and  whip!  we  were  all  off  at  an  hour's  warning. 

Fag.  Ay,  ay,  hasty  in  everything,  or  it  would  not  be  sir 
Anthony  Absolute! 

Thos.  But  tell  us,  Mr.  Fag,  how  does  young  master? 
Odd,  sir  Anthony  will  stare  to  see  the  captain  here! 

Fag.     I  do  not  serve  captain  Absolute  now. 

Thos,     Why  sure! 

Fag.     At  present  I  am  employed  by  ensign  Beverley. 

Thos.     I  doubt,  Mr.  Fag,  you  ha'n't  changed  for  the  better. 

Fag.     I  have  not  changed,  Thomas. 

Thos.     No!  why,  didn't  you  say  you  had  left  young  master? 

Fag.  No.  —  Well,  honest  Thomas,  I  must  puzzle  you  no 
farther:  —  briefly  then  —  captain  Absolute  and  ensign 
Beverley  are  one  and  the  same  person. 
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Thos.     The  devil  they  are! 

Fag.  So  it  is  indeed,  Thomas;  and  the  ensign  half  of  my 
master  being  on  guard  at  present  —  the  captain  has  nothing 
to  do  with  me. 

Thos.  So,  so  i  —  what,  this  is  some  freak,  I  warrant  l  — 
Do  tell  us,  Mr.  Fag,  the  meaning  o't  —  you  know  I  ha' 
trusted  you. 

Fag.     You'll  be  secret,  Thomas? 

Thos.     As  a  coach-horse. 

Fag.  Why  then  the  cause  of  all  this  is  —  Love,  —  Love, 
Thomas,  who  (as  you  may  get  read  to  you)  has  been  a 
masquerader  ever  since  the  days  of  Jupiter. 

Thos.  Ay,  ay;  —  I  guessed  there  was  a  lady  in  the  case: 
—  but  pray,  why  does  your  master  pass  only  for  ensign?  — 
now  if  he  had  shammed  general  indeed  — 

Fag.  Ah!  Thomas,  there  lies  the  mystery  o' the  matter. 
Hark'ee,  Thomas,  my  master  is  in  love  with  a  lady  of  a  very 
singular  taste:  a  lady  who  likes  him  better  as  a  half-pay 
ensign  than  if  she  knew  he  was  son  and  heir  to  sir  Anthony 
Absolute,  a  baronet  of  three  thousand  a  year. 

Thos.  That  is  an  odd  taste  indeed!  —  But  has  she  got 
the  stuff,  Mr.  Fag?  is  she  rich,  hey? 

Fag.  Rich!  —  why,  I  believe  she  owns  half  the  stocksl 
Zounds!  Thomas,  she  could  pay  the  national  debt  as  easily 
as  I  could  my  washerwoman!  She  has  a  lapdog  that  eats 
out  of  gold,  —  she  feeds  her  parrot  with  small  pearls,  — 
and  all  her  thread-papers  are  made  of  bank-notes! 

Thos.  Bravo,  faith!  —  Odd!  I  warrant  she  has  a  set  of 
thousands  at  least:  —  but  does  she  draw  kindly  with  the 
captain  ? 

Fag.     As  fond  as  pigeons. 

Thos.     May  one  hear  her  name? 

Fag.  Miss  Lydia  Languish.  —  But  there  is  an  old  tough 
aunt  in  the  way;  —  though,  by  the  by,  she  has  never  seen 
my  master  —  for  we  got  acquainted  with  miss  while  on  a 
visit  in  Gloucestershire. 

SCENE  II.  —  A  Dressing-room  in  Mrs.  Malaprop's  Lodgings. 
Enter  Mrs.  Malaprop,  and  Sir  ANTHONY  ABSOLUTE. 

Mrs.  Mal.  There,  sir  Anthony,  there  sits  the  deliberate 
simpleton  who  wants  to  disgrace  her  family,  and  lavish  her- 
self  on  a  fellow  not  worth  a  shilling. 

Lyd.     Madam,  I  thought  you  once  — 
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Mrs.  Mal.  You  thought,  miss !  I  don't  know  any  business 
you  have  to  think  at  all  —  thought  does  not  become  a 
young  woman.  But  the  point  we  would  request  of  you  is, 
that  you  will  promise  to  forget  this  fellow  —  to  illiterate 
him,  I  say,  quite  from  your  memory. 

Lyd.  Ah,  madam!  our  memories  are  independent  of  our 
wills.     It  is  not  so  easy  to  forget. 

Mrs.  Mal.  But  I  say  it  is,  miss ;  there  is  nothing  on  earth 
so  easy  as  to  forget,  if  a  person  chooses  to  set  about  it. 
I'm  sure  I  have  as  much  forgot  your  poor  dear  uncle  as  if 
he  had  never  existed  —  and  I  thought  it  my  duty  so  to  do; 
and  let  me  tell  you,  Lydia,  these  violent  memories  don't  be- 
come a  young  woman. 

Sir  Anth.  Why  sure  she  won't  pretend  to  remember  what 
she's  ordered  not!  —  ay,  this  comes  of  her  reading! 

Lyd.  What  crime,  madam,  have  I  committed  to  be  trea- 
ted  thus? 

Mrs.  Mal.  Now  don't  attempt  to  extirpate  yourself  from 
the  matter;  you  know  I  have  proof  controvertible  of  it.  — 
But  tell  me,  will  you  promise  to  do  as  you're  bid?  Will  you 
take  a  husband  of  your  friends'  choosing? 

Lyd.  Madam,  I  must  tell  you  plainly  that  had  I  no  pre- 
ference  for  any  one  else,  the  choice  you  have  made  would 
be  my  aversion. 

Mrs.  Mal.  What  business  have  you,  miss,  with  preference 
and  aversion  ?  They  don't  become  a  young  woman ;  and  you 
ought  to  know,  that  as  both  always  wear  ofF,  'tis  safest  in 
matrimony'to  begin  with  a  little  aversion.  I  am  sure  I  hated 
your  poor  dear  uncle  before  marriage  as  if  he'd  been  a 
blackamoor  —  and  yet,  miss,  you  are  sensible  what  a  wife  I 
made!  —  and  when  it  pleased  Heaven  to  release  me  from 
him,  'tis  unknown  what  tears  I  shed!  —  But  suppose  we 
were  going  to  give  you  another  choice,  will  you  promise  us 
to  give  up  this  Beverley? 

Lyd.  Could  I  belie  my  thoughts  so  far  as  to  give  that 
promise,   my   actions  would  certainly  as   far   belie  my  words. 

Mrs.  Mal.  Take  yourself  to  your  room.  —  You  are  fit 
company  for  nothing  but  your  own  ill-humours. 

Lyd.     Willingly,  ma'am  —  I  cannot  change  for  the  worse. 

[Exit. 

Mrs.  Mal.     There's  a  little  intricate  hussy  for  you! 

Sir  Anth.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  ma'am,  —  all  this 
is  the  natural  consequence  of  teaching  girls  to  read.  Had  I 
a  thousand  daughters,  by  Heaven!  I'd  as  soon  have  them 
taught  the  black  art  as  their  alphabet! 
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Mrs.  Mal.  Nay,  nay,  sir  Anthony,  you  are  an  absolute 
misanthropy. 

Sir.  Anth.  In  my  way  hither,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  I  observed 
your  niece's  maid  coming  forth  from  a  circulating  library!  — 
She  had  a  book  in  each  hånd  —  they  were  half-bound  vo- 
lumes,  with  marble  covers!  —  From  that  moment  I  guessed 
how  full  of  duty  I  should  see  her  mistress! 

Mrs.  Mal.     Those  are  vile  piaces,  indeed! 

Sir  Anth.  Madam,  a  circulating  library  in  a  town  is,  as 
an  evergreen  tree  of  diabolical  knowledge!  It  blossoms 
through  the  year !  —  And  depend  on  it,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  that 
they  who  are  so  fond  of  handling  the  leaves,  will  long  for 
the  fruit  at  last. 

Mrs.  Mal.     Fy,    fy,   sir  Anthony!    you   surely  speak  la- 
conically. 

Sir.  Anth.  Why.  Mrs.  Malaprop,  in  moderation  now,  what 
would  you  have  a  woman  know? 

Mrs.  Mal.  Observe  me,  sir  Anthony.  —  I  would  by  no 
means  wish  a  daughter  of  mine  to  be  a  progeny  of  learning; 
I  don't  think  so  much  learning  becomes  a  young  woman; 
for  instance,  I  would  never  let  her  meddle  with  Greek,  or 
Hebrew,  or  algebra,  or  simony,  or  fluxions,  or  paradoxes,  or 
such  inflammatory  branches  of  learning  —  neither  would  it 
be  necessary  for  her  to  handle  any  of  your  mathematical, 
astronomicai,  diabolical  instruments.  —  But,  sir  Anthony,  I 
would  send  her,  at  nine  years  old,  to  a  boarding-school,  in 
order  to  learn  a  little  ingenuity  and  artifice.  Then,  sir,  she 
should  have  a  supercilious  knowledge  in  accounts;  —  and  as 
she  grew  up,  I  would  have  her  instructed  in  geometry,  that 
she  might  know  something  of  the  contagious  countries;  — 
but  above  all,  sir  Anthony,  she  should  be  mistress  of  ortho- 
doxy,  that  she  might  not  mis-spell,  and  mis-pronounce  words 
so  shamefully  as  girls  usually  do;  and  likewise  that  she  might 
reprehend  the  true  meaning  of  what  she  is  saying.  This,  sir 
Anthony,  is  what  I  would  have  a  woman  know;  —  and  I 
don't  think  there  is  a  superstitious  article  in  it. 

Sir.  Ant.  Well,  well,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  I  will  dispute  the 
point  no  further  with  you;  though  I  must  confess,  that  you 
are  a  truly  moderate  and  polite  arguer,  for  almost  every 
third  word  you  say  is  on  my  side  of  the  question.  But, 
Mrs.  Malaprop,  to  the  more  important  point  in  debate,  — 
you  say  you  have  no  objection  to  my  proposal? 

Mrs.  Mal.  None,  I  assure  you.  I  am  under  no  positive 
engagement  with  Mr.  Acres,  and  as  Lydia  is  so  obstinate 
against  him,  perhaps  your  son  may  have  better  success. 
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Sir.  Anth.  Well,  madam,  I  will  write  for  the  boy  directly. 
He  knows  not  a  syllable  of  this  yet,  though  I  have  for  some 
time  had  the  proposal  in  my  head.  He  is  at  present  with 
his  regiment. 

Mrs.  Mal.  We  have  never  seen  your  son,  sir  Anthony; 
but  I  hope  no  objection  on  his  side. 

Sir.  Anth.  Objection!  —  let  him  object  if  he  dåre!  — 
No,  no,  Mrs.  Malaprop,  Jack  knows  that  the  least  demur  puts 
me  in  a  frenzy  directly.  My  process  was  always  very  simple 
—  in  their  younger  days,  'twas  »Jack,  do  this«;  —  if  he  de- 
murred,  I  knocked  him  down  —  and  if  he  grumbled  at  that, 
I  always  sent  him  out  of  the  room.  [Exit. 

Mrs.  Mal.  Well,  at  any  rate  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  her 
from  under  my  intuition.  She  has  somehow  discovered  my 
partiality  for  sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  —  sure,  Lucy  can't  have 
betrayed  me!  —  No,  the  girl  is  such  a  simpleton,  I  should 
have  made  her  confess  it.  —  Lucy!  —  Lucy!  —  [Calls.]  Had 
she  been  one  of  your  artificial  ones,  I  should  never  have 
trusted  her. 

Enter  LUCY. 

Lucy.     Did  you  call,  ma'am? 

Mrs.  Mal.  Yes,  girl.  —  Did  you  see  sir  Lucius  while  you 
was  out? 

Lucy.     No,  indeed,  ma'am,  not  a  glimpse  of  him. 

Mrs.  Mal.    You  are  sure,  Lucy,  that  you  never  mentioned  — 

Lucy.     Oh  gemini!    I'd  sooner  cut  my  tongue  out. 

Mrs.  Mal.     Well,  don't  let  your  simplicity  be  imposed  on. 

Lucy.     No,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Mal.  So,  come  to  me  presently,  and  I'll  give  you 
another  letter  to  sir  Lucius;  but  mind,  Lucy  —  if  ever  you 
betray  what  you  are  entrusted  with  (unless  it  be  other 
people's  secrets  to  me),  you  forfeit  my  malevolence  for  ever; 
and  your  being  a  simpleton  shall  be  no  excuse  for  your 
locality.  [Exit. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  II.  —  The  North  Parade. 

Enter  LUCY. 

Lucy.  So  —  I  shall  have  another  rival  to  add  to  my 
mistress's  list  —  Captain  Absolute.  However,  I  shall  not 
enter  his  name  till  my  purse  has  received  notice  in  form. 
Poor  Acres  is  dismissed!  —  Well,   I  have  done  him  a  last 
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friendly  office,  in  letting  him  know  that  Beverley  was  here 
before  him.  —  Sir  Lucius  is  generally  more  punctual,  when 
he  expects  to  hear  from  his  de  ar  Dalia,  as  he  calls  her:  I 
wonder  he's  not  here!  —  I  have  a  little  scruple  of  conscience 
from  this  deceit;  though  I  should  not  be  paid  so  well,  if  my 
hero  knew  that  Delia  was  near  fifty,  and  her  own  mistress. 

Enter  Sir  LuciUS  O'TRIGGER. 

Sir.  Luc.  Ha!  my  little  ambassadress  —  upon  my  con- 
science, I  have  been  looking  for  you;  I  have  been  on  the 
South  Parade  this  half  hour. 

Lucy.  [Speaking  simply]  O  gemini!  and  I  have  been 
waiting  for  your  worship  here  on  the  North. 

Sir.  Luc.  Faith!  —  may  be  that  was  the  reason  we  did 
not  meet;  and  it  is  very  comical  too,  how  you  could  go  out 
and  I  not  see  you  —  for  I  was  only  taking  a  nap  at  the 
Parade  coffee-house,  and  I  chose  the  window  on  purpose  that 
I  might  not  miss  you. 

Lucy.  My  stars!  Now  I'd  wager  a  sixpence  I  went  by 
while  you  were  asleep. 

Sir.  Luc.  Sure  enough  it  must  have  been  so  —  and  I 
never  dreamt  it  was  so  late,  till  I  waked.  Well,  but  my 
little  girl,  have  you  got  nothing  for  me? 

Lucy.  Yes,  but  I  have  —  I've  got  a  letter  for  you  in  my 
pocket. 

Sir.  Luc.  O  faith!  I  guessed  you  weren't  come  empty- 
handed  —  well  —  let  me  see  what  the  dear  creature  says. 

Lucy.     There,  sir  Lucius.  [Gives  him  a  letter. 

Sir  Luc.  [Reads.]  Sir  —  there  is  often  a  sudden  incentive 
impuls e  in  love ,  that  has  a  greater  induction  than  years  of 
dorne stic  combination :  such  was  the  commotion  I  felt  at  the 
first  superfluous  view  of  sir  Lucius  0' Trigger.  —  Very 
pretty,  upon  my  word.  —  Female  punctuation  forbids  me  to 
say  more;  yet  let  me  add,  that  it  will  give  me  joy  infallible 
to  find  sir  Lucius  worthy  the  last  criterion  of  my  affections. 

Delia. 
Upon  my  conscience!    Lucy,  your  lady  is  a  great  mistress  of 
language.     Faith,  she's  quite  the  queen  of  the  dictionary!  — 
for  the  devil  a  word  dåre  refuse  coming  at  her  call  —  though 
one  would  think  it  was  quite  out  of  hearing. 

Lucy.     Ay,  sir,  a  lady  of  her  experience  — 

Szr  Luc.     Experience?  what,  at  seventeen? 

Lucy.  O  true,  sir  —  but  then  she  reads  so  —  my  stars! 
how  she  will  read  off  hånd! 
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Sir.  Luc.  Faith,  she  must  be  very  deep  read  to  write  this 
way  —  though  she  is  rather  an  arbitrary  writer  too  —  for 
here  are  a  great  many  poor  words  pressed  into  the  service 
of  this  note,  that  would  get  their  håbe  as  corpus  from  any 
court  in  Christendom. 

Lucy.  Ah!  sir  Lucius,  if  you  were  to  hear  how  she  talks 
of  you! 

Sir  Luc.  Oh,  tell  her  I'll  make  her  the  best  husband  in 
the  world,  and  lady  O'Trigger  into  the  bargain!  —  But  we 
must  get  the  old  gentlewoman's  consent  —  and  do  everything 
fairly. 

Lucy.  Nay,  sir  Lucius,  I  thought  you  wa'n't  rich  enough 
to  be  so  nice! 

Sir  Luc.  Upon  my  word,  young  woman,  you  have  hit  it: 
—  I  am  so  poor,  that  I  can't  afford  to  do  a  dirty  action.  — 
If  I  did  not  want  money,  Id  steal  your  mistress  and  her  for- 
tune  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  —  However,  my  pretty 
girl,  [Gives  her  money]  here's  a  little  something  to  buy  you 
a  ribbon;  and  meet  me  in  the  evening,  and  I'll  give  you  an 
answer  to  this.  So,  hussy,  take  a  kiss  beforehand,  to  put 
you  in  mind.  [Kisses  her. 

Lucy.  O  Lud!  sir  Lucius  —  I  never  seed  such  a  gemman! 
My  lady  won't  like  you  if  you're  so  impudent. 

Sir  Luc.  Faith  she  will,  Lucy !  —  If  your  mistress  asks  you 
whether  sir  Lucius  ever  gave  you  a  kiss,  tell  her  fifty  — 
my  dear. 

Lucy.     What,  would  you  have  me  tell  her  a  lie? 

Sir.  Luc.  Ah  then,  you  baggage!  I'll  make  it  a  truth 
presently. 

Lucy.     For  shame  now!  here  is  some  one  coming. 

Sir.  Luc.     Oh,  faith,  I'll  quiet  your  conscience! 

[Exit,  humming  a  tune. 

ACT  III. 
SCENE  III.  —  Mrs.  Malaprop's  Lodgings. 

Mrs.  MALAPROP,  with  a  letter  in  her  hånd,  and  Captain 
ABSOLUTE. 

Mrs.  Mal.  Your  being  sir  Anthony's  son,  captain,  would 
itself  be  a  sufficient  accommodation;  but  from  the  ingenuity 
of  your  appearance,  I  am  convinced  you  deserve  the  character 
here  given  of  you. 

Abs.  Permit  me  to  say,  madam,  that  as  I  never  yet  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Miss  Languish,   my  principal  in- 
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ducement  in  this  affair  at  present  is  the  honour  of  being 
allied  to  Mrs.  Malaprop;  of  whose  intellectual  accomplish- 
ments,  elegant  manners,  and  unaffected  learning,  no  tongue 
is  silent. 

Mrs.  Mal.  Sir,  you  do  me  infinite  honour !  I  beg,  captain, 
you'll  be  seated.  —  [They  sit]  Ah!  few  gentlemen,  now-a- 
days,  know  how  to  value  the  ineffectual  qualities  in  a  woman! 
few  think  how  a  little  knowledge  becomes  a  gentlewoman !  — 
Men  have  no  sense  now  but  for  the  worthless  flower  of 
beauty ! 

Ab  s.  It  is  but  too  true  indeed,  ma'am;  —  yet  I  fear  our 
ladies  should  share  the  blame  —  they  think  our  admiration 
of  beauty  so  great,  that  knowledge  in  them  would  be  super- 
fluous.  Thus,  like  garden- trees,  they  seldom  show  fruit,  till 
time  has  robbed  them  of  the  more  specious  blossom.  —  Few, 
like  Mrs.  Malaprop  and  the  orange-tree,  are  rich  in  both 
at  once! 

Mrs.  Mal.  .  Sir,  you  overpower  me  with  good-breeding.  — 
He  is  the  very  pine-apple  of  politeness!  —  You  are  not  ig- 
norant, captain,  that  this  giddy  girl  has  somehow  contrived 
to  fix  her  affections  on  a  beggarly,  strolling,  eaves-dropping 
ensign,  whom  none  of  us  have  seen,  and  nobody  knows 
anything  of. 

Abs.  Oh,  I  have  heard  the  silly  affair  before.  —  I'm  not 
at  all  prejudiced  against  her  on  that  account. 

Mrs.  Mal.  You  are  very  good  and  very  considerate,  cap- 
tain. I  am  sure  I  have  done  everything  in  my  power  since 
I  exploded  the  affair;  long  ago  I  laid  my  positive  conjunc- 
tions  on  her,  never  to  think  on  the  fellow  again;  —  I  have 
since  laid  sir  Anthony's  preposition  before  her;  but,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  she  seems  resolved  to  decline  every  particle 
that  I  enjoin  her. 

Abs.     It  must  be  very  distressing,  indeed,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Mal.  Oh!  it  gives  me  the  hydrostatics  to  such  a 
degree.  —  I  thought  she  had  persisted  from  corresponding 
with  him;  but,  behold,  this  very  day,  I  have  interceded  an- 
other  letter  from  the  fellow;  I  believe  I  have  it  in  my  pocket. 

Abs.     Oh,  the  devil!  my  last  note.  [Aside. 

Mrs.  Mal.     Ay,  here  it  is. 

Abs.     Ay,    my   note  indeed!     O   the  little    traitress  Lucy 

[Aside 

Mrs.  Mal.     There,  perhaps  you  may  know  the  writing. 

[Gives  him  ihe  letter. 

Abs.  I  think  I  have  seen  the  hånd  before  —  yes,  I  cer- 
tainly  must  have  seen  this  hånd  before  — 
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Mrs.  Mal.     Nay,  but  read  it,  captain. 

Abs.  [Reads.]  My  souVs  idol,  my  adored  Ly  dia  l  —  Very 
tender  indeed! 

Mrs.  Mal.     Tender!  ay;  and  profane  too,  o'my  conscience! 

Abs.  [Reads.]  /  am  ex  ces  sive  ly  alarmed  at  the  intelligence 
you  send  me,  the  more  so  as  my  nezv  rival  — 

Mrs.  Mal.     That's  you,  sir. 

Abs.  [Reads.]  Has  universally  the  character  of  being  an 
accomplished  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honour.  —  Well,  that's 
handsome  enough. 

Mrs.  Mal.     Oh,  the  fellow  has  some  design  in  writing  so. 

Abs.     That  he  had,  1*11  answer  for  him,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Mal.     But  go  on,  sir,  —  you'll  see  presently. 

Abs.  [Reads.]  As  for  the  old  weather -beaten  she- dragon 
who  guards  you  —  Who  can  he  mean  by  that? 

Mrs.  Mal.  Me,  sir  —  me!  —  he  means  me!  —  There  — 
what  do  you  think  now?  —  but  go  on  a  little  further. 

Abs.  Impudent  scoundrel !  —  [Reads.]  it  shall  go  hard  but 
I  will  elude  her  vigilance ,  as  I  am  told  that  the  same  ridi- 
culous  vanity,  which  makes  her  dress  up  her  coarse  features, 
and  deck  her  dull  chat  with  hard  words  which  she  dorit 
understand  — 

Mrs.  Mal.  There,  sir,  an  attack  upon  my  language!  what 
do  you  think  of  that?  —  an  aspersion  upon  my  parts  of 
speech !  was  ever  such  a  brute !  Sure,  if  I  reprehend  anything 
in  this  world,  it  is  the  use  of  my  oracular  tongue,  and  a 
nice  derangement  of  epitaphs! 

Abs.  He  deserves  to  be  hanged  and  quartered!  let  me 
see  —  [Reads.]  same  ridiculous  vanity  — 

Mrs.  Mal.     You  need  not  read  it  again,  sir. 

Abs.  I  beg  pardon,  ma'am.  —  [Reads.]  does  also  lay  her 
open  to  the  grossest  deceptions  from  flattered  and  pretended 
admiration  — •  an  impudent  coxcomb!  —  so  that  I  have  a 
scheme  to  see  you  shortly  with  the  old  harridans  consent,  and 
even  to  make  her  a  go-between  in  our  interview.  —  Was 
ever  such  assurance! 

Mrs.  Mal.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  like  it?  —  he'll 
elude  my  vigilance,  will  he  —  yes,  yes!  ha!  ha!  he's  very 
likely  to  enter  these  doors;  —  we'll  try  who  can  plot  best! 

Abs.  So  we  will,  ma'am  —  so  we  will.  —  Ha!  ha!  ha! 
a  conceited  puppy,  ha!  ha!  ha!  —  Well,  but,  Mrs.  Malaprop, 
as  the  girl  seems  so  infatuated  by  this  fellow,  suppose  you 
were  to  wink  at  her  corresponding  with  him  for  a  little  time 
—  let  her  even  plot  an  elopement  with  him  —  then  do  you 
connive  at  her  escape  —  while  I,  just  in  the  nick,  will  have 
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the  fellow  laid  by  the  heels,  and  fairly  contrive  to  carry  her 
off  in  his  stead. 

Mrs.  Mal.  I  am  delighted  with  the  scheme;  never  was 
anything  better  perpetrated! 

Abs.  But,  pray,  could  not  I  see  the  lady  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes  now?  —  I  should  like  to  try  her  temper  a  little. 

Mrs.  Mal.  Why,  I  don't  know  —  I  doubt  she  is  not  pre- 
pared  for  a  visit  of  this  kind.  —  There  is  a  decorum  in 
these  matters. 

Abs.  O  Lord!  she  won't  mind  me  —  only  tell  her  Be- 
verley  — 

Mrs.  Mal.     Sir! 

Abs.     Gently,  good  tongue.  [Aside. 

Mrs.  Mal.     What  did  you  say  of  Beverley? 

Abs.  Oh,  I  was  going  to  propose  that  you  should  tell 
her,  by  way  of  jest,  that  it  was  Beverley  who  was  below  — 
she'd  come  down  fast  enough  then  —  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Mrs.  Mal.  'Twould  be  a  trick  she  well  deserves  —  be- 
sides,  you  know  the  fellow  tells  her  he'll  get  my  consent  to 
see  her  —  ha!  ha!  —  Let  him  if  he  can,  I  say  again.  — 
Lydia,  come  down  here!  —  [Calling]  He'll  make  me  a  go- 
between  in  their  interviews!  —  ha!  ha!  ha!  —  Come  down, 
I  say,  Lydia!  —  I  don't  wonder  at  your  laughing,  ha!  hal 
ha!  his  impudence  is  truly  ridiculous. 

Abs.    'Tis  very  ridiculous,  upon  my  soul,  ma'am,  ha!  ha!  ha! 

Mrs.  Mal.  The  little  hussy  won't  hear.  —  Well,  111  go 
and  tell  her  at  once  who  it  is  —  she  shall  know  that  captain 
Absolute  is  come  to  wait  on  her.  —  And  I'll  make  her  be- 
have as  becomes  a  young  woman. 

Abs.     As  you  please,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Mal.  For  the  present,  captain,  your  servant.  —  Ah! 
you' ve  not  done  laughing  yet,  I  see  —  elude  my  vigilance! 
yes,  yes;  ha!  ha!  ha!  [Exit. 

2.  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL. 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.  —  A  Room  in  Sir  PETER  TEAZLE's  House. 

Enter  Sir  PETER  and  Lady  TEAZLE. 

Sir  Pet.     Lady  Teazle,  lady  Teazle,  I'll  not  bear  itl 
Lady  Teaz.     Sir  Peter,  sir  Peter,   you  may  bear  it  or  not, 
as  you  please;    but  I  ought  to  have  my   own  way  in   every- 
thing,   and  what's  more,   I  will,   too.     What!   though  I  was 
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educated  in  the  country,  I  know  very  well  that  women  of 
fashion  in  London  are  accountable  to  nobody  after  they  are 
married. 

Sir  Pet.  Very  well,  ma'am,  very  well;  —  so  a  husband  is 
to  have  no  influence,  no  authority? 

Lady  Teaz.  Authority!  no  to  be  sure:  —  if  you  wanted 
authority  over  me,  you  should  have  adopted  me,  and  not 
married  me:  I  am  sure  you  were  old  enough. 

Sir  Pet.  Old  enough!  —  ay  —  there  it  is.  Well,  well, 
lady  Teazle,  though  my  life  may  be  made  unhappy  by  your 
temper,  I'll  not  be  ruined  by  your  extravagance. 

Lady  Teaz.  My  extravagance!  I'm  sure  I'm  not  more 
extravagant  than  a  woman  of  fashion  ought  to  be. 

Sir  Pet.  No,  no,  madam,  you  shall  throw  away  no  more 
sums  on  such  unmeaning  luxury.  'Slife!  to  spend  as  much 
to  furnish  your  dressing-room  with  flowers  in  winter  as  would 
sufnce  to  turn  the  Pantheon  into  a  greenhouse,  and  give  a 
fete  champetre  at  Christmas. 

Lady  Teaz.  And  am  I  to  blame,  sir  Peter,  because  flowers 
are  dear  in  cold  weather?  You  should  find  fault  with  the 
climate,  and  not  with  me.  For  my  part,  I'm  sure,  I  wish  it 
was  spring  all  the  year  round ,  and  that  roses  grew  under 
our  feet! 

Sir  Pet.  Oons!  madam  —  if  you  had  been  born  to  this, 
I  should' nt  wonder  at  your  talking  thus;  but  you  forget  what 
your  situation  was  when  I  married  you. 

Lady  Teaz.  No,  no,  I  don't;  'twas  a  very  disagreeable 
one,  or  I  should  never  have  married  you. 

Sir  Pet.  Yes,  yes,  madam,  you  were  then  in  somewhat  a 
humbler  style;  —  the  daughter  of  a  plain  country  squire. 
Recollect,  lady  Teazle,  when  I  saw  you  first  sitting  at  your 
tambour,  in  a  pretty-figured  linen  gown,  with  a  bunch  of 
keys  at  your  side;  your  hair  combed  smooth  over  a  roll,  and 
your  apartment  hung  round  with  fruits  in  worsted,  of  your 
own  working. 

Lady  Teaz.  O,  yes!  I  remember  it  very  well,  and  a 
curious  life  I  led.  —  My  daily  occupation  to  inspect  the 
dairy,  superintend  the  poultry,  make  extracts  from  the  family 
receipt-book,  —  and  comb  my  aunt  Deborah's  lapdog. 

Sir  Pet.     Yes,  yes,  ma'am,  'twas  so  indeed. 

Lady  Teaz.  And  then  you  know,  my  evening  amusements! 
To  draw  patterns  for  ruffles,  which  I  had  not  materials  to 
make  up;  to  play  pope  Joan  with  the  curate;  to  read  a 
sermon  to  my  aunt;  or  to  be  stuck  down  to  an  old  spinet 
to  strum  my  father  to  sleep  after  a  fox-chase. 
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Sir  Pet.  I  am  glad  you  have  so  good  a  memory.  Yes, 
madam,  these  were  the  recreations  I  took  you  from;  but 
now  you  must  have  your  coach  —  vis-a-vis  —  and  three 
powdered  footmen  before  your  chair;  and,  in  the  summer,  a 
pair  of  white  cats  to  draw  you  to  Kensington-gardens.  No 
recollection,  I  suppose,  when  you  were  content  to  ride  double, 
behind  the  butler,  on  a  docked  coach-horse. 

Lady  Teaz.  No  —  I  swear  I  never  did  that:  I  deny  the 
butler  and  the  coach-horse. 

Sir  Pet.  This,  madam,  was  your  situation;  and  what  have 
I  done  for  you?  I  have  made  you  a  woman  of  fashion,  of 
fortune,  of  rank;  in  short,  I  have  made  you  my  wife. 

Lady  Teaz.  Well  then,  —  and  there  is  but  one  thing 
more  you  can  make  me  to  add  to  the  obligation,  and 
that  is  — 

Sir  Pet.     My  widow,  I  suppose? 

Lady  Teaz.     Hem!  hem! 

Sir  Pet.  I  thank  you,  madam  —  but  don't  flatter  your- 
self;  for  though  your  ill  conduct  may  disturb  my  peace,  it 
shall  never  break  my  heart,  I  promise  you:  however,  I  am 
equally  obliged  to  you  for  the  hint. 

Lady  Teaz.  Then  why  will  you  endeavour  to  make  your- 
self  so  disagreeable  to  me,  and  thwart  me  in  every  little 
elegant  expense? 

Sir  Pet.  'Slife,  madam,  I  say,  had  you  any  of  these  little 
elegant  expenses  when  you  married  me? 

Lady  Teaz.  Lud,  sir  Peter!  would  you  have  me  be  out 
of  the  fashion? 

Sir  Pet.  The  fashion,  indeed!  what  had  you  to  do  with 
the  fashion  before  you  married  me? 

Lady  Teaz.  For  my  part,  I  should  think  you  would  like 
to  have  your  wife  thought  a  woman  of  taste. 

Sir  Pet.  Ay  —  there  again  —  taste!  —  Zounds!  madam, 
you  had  no  taste  when  you  married  me! 

Lady  Teaz.  That's  very  true  indeed,  sir  Peter;  and  after 
having  married  you,  I  should  never  pretend  to  taste  again,  I 
allow.  But  now,  sir  Peter,  if  we  have  finished  our  daily 
j angle,  I  presume  I  may  go  to  my  engagement  at  lady 
Sneerwell's. 

Sir  Pet.  Ay,  there's  another  precious  circumstance  —  a 
charming  set  of  acquaintance  you  have  made  there! 

Lady  Teaz.  Nay,  sir  Peter,  they  are  all  people  of  rank 
and  fortune,  and  remarkably  tenacious  of  reputation. 

Sir  Pet.  Yes,  egad,  they  are  tenacious  of  reputation  with 
a  vengeance;   for  they  don't   choose   anybody  should  have  a 
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character  but  themselves!  —  Such  a  crewl  Ah!  many  a 
wretch  has  rid  on  a  hurdle  who  has  done  less  mischief  than 
these  utterers  of  forged  tales,  coiners  of  scandal,  and  clippers 
of  reputation. 

Lady  Teas.  What,  would  you  restrain  the  freedom  of 
speech  ? 

Sir  Pet.  Ah!  they  have  made  you  just  as  bad  as  any  one 
of  the  society. 

Lady  Teaz.  Why,  I  believe  I  do  bear  a  part  with  a 
tolerable  grace.  But  I  vow  I  bear  no  malice  against  the 
people  I  abuse.  —  When  I  say  an  ill-natured  thing,  'tis  out 
of  pure  good-humour;  and  I  take  it  for  granted,  they  deal 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  with  me.  But,  sir  Peter,  you 
know  you  promised  to  come  to  lady  Sneerwell's  too. 

Sir  Pet.  Well,  well,  1*11  call  in  just  to  look  after  my  own 
character. 

Lady  Teaz.  Then  indeed  you  must  make  haste  after  me, 
or  you'll  be  too  late.     So,  good-bye  to  ye.  [Exit. 

3.     »THE  ANGRY  BOY«. 

Mr.  William  Pitt  having  entered  the  ministry  of  Lord  Shelburne,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three ,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ,  he  soon  after  under- 
took  to  put  down  Mr.  Sheridan  by  a  contemptuous  allusion  to  his  theatrical 
pursuits.  »No  man«,  said  he,  »admires  more  than  I  do  the  abilities  of  that 
Right  Honourable  Gentleman ,  the  elegant  sallies  of  his  thought ,  the  gav 
effusions  of  his  fancy,  his  dramatic  turns,  and  his  epigrammatic  point.  If 
they  were  reserved  for  the  proper  stage,  they  would  no  doubt  receive  the 
plaudits  of  his  audience ;  and  it  would  be  the  fortune  of  the  Right  Honou- 
rable Gentleman  sui  plausu  gaudere  theatria.  Mr.  Sheridan  replied  in  the 
following  words: 

On  the  particular  sort  of  personality  which  the  Right 
Honourable  Gentleman  has  thought  proper  to  make  use  of, 
I  need  not  make  any  comment.  The  propriety,  the  taste, 
and  the  gentlemanly  point  of  it  must  be  obvious  to  the 
House.  But  let  me  assure  the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman, 
that  I  do  now,  and  will,  at  any  time  he  chooses  to  repeat 
this  sort  of  allusion,  meet  it  with  the  most  sincere  good- 
humour.  Nay,  I  will  say  more.  Flattered  and  encouraged  by 
the  Right  Honourable  Gentleman's  panegyric  on  my  talents, 
if  ever  I  again  engage  in  the  compositions  he  alludes  to,  I 
may  be  tempted  to  an  aet  of  presumption  —  to  attempt  an 
improvement  on  one  of  Ben  Jonson's  best  characters,  the 
character  of  the  Angry  Boy  in  the  Alchymist. 


ROBERT    BURNS. 

1759-1796. 


Robert  Bums,  „the  Ayrshire  poet",  var  født  1759  i  Grevskabet  Ayr 
i  det  sydvestlige  Skotland.  Han  var  Søn  af  en  Farmer  og  tilbragte  det 
meste  af  sit  korte  Liv  ved  Ploven.  Faderen  sendte  ham  til  Grevskabets 
Skole,  hvor  han  fik  god  Undervisning  af  en  theologisk  Kandidat,  og  han  var 
i  det  Hele  en  for  sin  Stilling  vel  belæst  Mand,  selv  fremmede  Sprog  ikke 
undtagne.  Da  det  ikke  vilde  gaa  med  hans  Jordbrug,  havde  han,  som  saa 
mange  Skotter,  besluttet  at  forsøge  sin  Lykke  i  den  nye  Verden,  og  for  at 
skaffe  sig  Reisepenge  foranstaltede  han  efter  sine  Venners  Raad  en  Samling 
af  sine  Digte,  som  indtil  den  Tid  mest  havde  cirkuleret  i  Afskrifter  paa 
Landsbygden.  Denne  Digtsamling  udkom  i  Dumfries  1786  og  vakte  strax 
i  Skotlands  bedste  Kredse  en  stor  Interesse  for  ham.  Han  modtog  en  Ind- 
bydelse til  Edinburg,  og  her  udkom  i  1787  en  ny  Udgave  af  hans  Digte, 
som  ved  hans  Velynderes  store  Subskriptioner  indbragte  ham  mange  Penge 
(700  LstrL).  Fra  Edinburg  vendte  han  tilbage  til  Ayrshire,  giftede  sig  og 
forpagtede  en  Gaard  i  Kærheden  af  Dumfries.  Men  hvad  han  i  Skotlands 
Hovedstad  havde  seet  og  nydt  af  den  store  Verden,  gjorde  ham  utilfreds 
med  hans  beskedne  Kaar,  og  en  Ansættelse  i  Toldfaget,  som  Ministeren 
Dundas,  hans  Landsmand,  skaffede  ham,  forbedrede  ikke  hans  Omstændig- 
heder, formedelst  det  uregelmæssige  Liv,  hvortil  denne  Stilling  gav  Anledning. 
Han  døde  i  Dumfries  1796,  37  Aar  gammel. 

Bums  var  en  ægte  Digternatur,  som  kun  skildrer,  hvad  han  selv  virkelig 
har  oplevet  og  følt.  Den  Kreds,  hvori  han  bevæger  sig,  er  ikke  af  stort 
Omfang:  Kjærlighed,  Frihed,  Skotlands  Natur  og  gamle  Minder,  deriblandt 
en  trohjertig  Hengivenhed  for  det  gamle  Kongehus,  alt  skildret  med  Dygtigbed, 
Friskhed  og  Sundhed  i  Tanke,  Motiv  og  Udtryk.  Hans  Digtning  var  en 
Fortsættelse  og  Videreførelse  af  den  gamle  Folkepoesi,  som  i  hans  Fædreland 
havde  holdt  sig  frisk  og  skabende  paa  en  Tid,  da  denne  Digtning  ellers  var 
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forstummet.  Han  siger  selv,  at  en  Samling  af  ældre  og  nyere  skotske  Digte 
(af  James  Watson  fra  Aarhundredets  Begyndelse)  var  hans  poetiske  Vade- 
mecum:  „I  pored  over  them  driving  my  cart,  or  walking  to  labour,  song  by 
song,  verse  by  verse,  carefully  noting  the  true.  tender,  or  sublime  from 
affectation  or  fustian".  Den  store  Popularitet,  hans  Digte  opnaaede,  strax 
de  bleve  kjendte,  have  de  ^iden  beholdt,  og  mange  engelske  Poeter  have 
gaaet  i  Skole  hos  ham,  men  uden  at  naa  Mesteren. 

De  fleste  af  Bums'  Digte  ere  forfattede  i  den  skotske  Dialekt,  en  Blan- 
ding af  Engelsk  med  skotske  Provincialismer,  og  denne  Benyttelse  af  to 
forskjellige  Sprogformer  gav  ham  en  stor  Fordel  i  hans  Digtning.  Han 
bruger  den  skotske  Dialekt  især,  hvor  han  vil  lægge  en  større  Inderlighed  i 
Udtrykket,  eller  ogsaa  hvor  han  vil  frembringe  en  komisk  Virkning;  til  de 
alvorlige  Partier  anvender  han  den  rene  engelske  Sprogform. 

Med  Hensyn  til  Udtalen  af  de  skotske  Ord  og  Ordformer,  som  fore- 
komme i  Burns'  Digte,  er  Følgende  at  mærke: 

1 .  Å  (sædvanlig  skrevet  a')  i  Enden  af  Ord  lyder  som  engelsk  aw :  a\ 
al,  fa',  falde,  wa',  Væg  (som  a  i  de  tilsvarende  engelske  Ord  all,  f all,  wall); 
wha  (engl.  who)  som  engelsk  whaw. 

2.  Ae  udtales  som  engelsk  ay\  gae,  engl.  go,  nae,  engl.  no,  sae,  engl. 
so,   wae,  engl.  woe  (lydende  som  ay  i  gay,  nay,  say,  way). 

3  Ey  og  ei  lyder  omtrent  som  vort  „ei":  fey.  feig  (hvis  Død  er  nær 
forestaaende),  quey,  Kvie,  a-gley,  skjevt,  forkjert,  a-beigh,  i  forsigtig  Afstand. 
Dog  betegner  ei  ogsaa  undertiden  vort  „i",  saaledes  langt  i  deil,  Djævel,  kort 
i  meikle  (ogsaa  skrevet  mickle),  stor. 

4.  Eu  omtrent  som  vort  „uu :  pleugh,  Plov  (om  gh  og  ch  se  ndfr.), 
cranreuch,  Barfrost,  Steuart  som  engl.  Stewart. 

5.  Oo  eller  ui  betegner  en  Lyd,  som  ligger  mellem  vort  „y"  og  „ø" 
(mest  nærmende  sig  til  „ø"):  hof,  den  flade  Haand  (n.  Diall.  „Love",  engl. 
palm),  smoor,  kvæle,  dæmpe  (engl.  smother),  coost,  kastede;  muir,  Mose  (norsk 
Myr,  engl.  moor),  guid,  god  (med  kort  Vokallyd). 

6.  Ou  (i  lang  Stavelse)  lyder  som  vort  „u":  thou,  du,  housie,  lidet  Hus, 
mousie,  liden  Mus. 

7.  Ow  som  vort  „au" :  knowe,  Høi,  Bakke,  lowe,  Lue,  lowp,  springe, 
hoppe  (engl.  leap),  nowte,  Nød,  Hornkvæg. 

8.  Ch  og  gh  udtales  som  det  tyske  „ch" :  och,  ak,  pibroch,  Krigssang, 
Marsch,  dochter,  Datter,  night,  Nat  (som  tysk  „Nåcht"),  pleugh,  Plov  (som 
tysk  „Pluch",  men  ogsaa  uden  Strubelyden,  og  skrives  da  pleui). 


i.    JOHN  ANDERSON  MY  JO. 


John  Anderson  my  jo,  John, 

When  we  were  first  acquent, 
Your  locks  were  like  the  råven, 

Your  bonnie  brow  was  brent; 
But  now  your  brow  is  bald,  John, 

Your  locks  are  like  the  snaw; 
But  blessings  on  your  frosty  pow, 

John  Anderson  my  jo. 


John  Anderson  my  jo,  John, 

We  clamb  the  hill  thegither, 
And  mony  a  canty  day,  John, 

We've  had  wi'  ane  anither: 
Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 

But  hånd  in  hånd  we  '11  go; 
And  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot, 

John  Anderson  my  jo. 


2.     BONNIE  LESLEY. 


O  saw  ye  bonnie  Lesley 
As  she  gaed  o'er  the  border? 

She  's  gane,  like  Alexander, 
To  spread  her  conquests  farther. 

To  see  her  is  to  love  her, 
And  love  but  her  for  ever; 

For  Nature  made  her  what  she  is, 
And  never  made  anither! 

Thou  art  a  queen,  fair  Lesley, 
Thy  subjects  we,  before  thee; 

Thou  art  divine,  fair  Lesley, 
The  hearts  o'  men  adore  thee. 


The  deil  he  could  na  scaith  thee, 
Nor  aught  that  wad  belang  thee; 

He  'd  look  into  thy  bonnie  face, 
And  say,  »1  canna  wrang  thee!« 

The  powers  aboon  will  tent  thee; 

Misfortune  sha'  na  steer  thee; 
Thou  'rt  like  themselves  sae  lovely, 

That  ill  they  '11  ne'er  let  near  thee. 

Return  again,  fair  Lesley, 

Return  to  Caledonie! 
That  we  may  brag  we  hae  a  lass 

There  's  nane  again  sae  bonnie. 


3.     HIGHLAND  MARY. 


Ye  banks  and  braes  and  streams  around 

The  castle  o'  Montgomery, 
Green  be  your  woods,  and  fair  your 
flowers, 

Your  waters  never  drumlie ! 
There  simmer  first  unfauld  her  robes, 

And  there  the  langest  tarry; 
For  there  I  took  the  last  fareweel 

O'  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 


How  sweetly  bloom'd  the  gay  green 
birk, 

How  rich  the  hawthorn's  blossom, 
As  underneath  their  fragrant  shade 

I  clasp'd  her  to  my  bosom! 
The  golden  hours  on  angel  wings 

Flew  o'er  me  and  my  dearie; 
For  dear  to  me  as  light  and  life 

Was  my  sweet  Highland  Mary. 
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Wi'  mony  a  vow  and  lock'd  embrace 

Our  parting  was  ru'  tender; 
And  pledging  aft  to  meet  again, 

We  tore  oursels  asunder; 
But,  oh!   fell  Death's  untimely  frost, 

That  nipt  my  flower  sae  early! 
Now  green's  the  sod,  and  cauld  's  the 

That  wrapsmy  Highland  Mary!  fclay, 


Oh  pale,  pale  now,  those  rosy  lips, 

I  aft  hae  kiss'd  sae  fondly! 
And  closed  for  aye  the  sparkling  glance 

That  dwelt  on  me  sae  kindly; 
And  mouldering  now  in  silent  dust 

That  heart  that  lo'ed  me  dearly! 
But  still  within  my  bosom's  core 

Shall  live  my  Highland  Mary. 


4.     DUNCAN  GRAY. 


Duncan  Gray  cam  here  to  woo, 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't, 
On  blythe  yule  night  when  we  were 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't.  [fou, 

Maggie  coost  her  head  fu'  high, 
Look'd  asklent  and  unco  skeigh, 
Gart  poor  Duncan  stand  abeigh; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 

Duncan  fieech'd,  and  Duncan  pray'd; 
Meg  was  deaf  as  Ailsa  Craig; 
Duncan  sigh'd  baith  out  and  in, 
Grat  his  een  baith  bleert  and  blin', 
Spak  o'  lowpin  o'er  a  linn! 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 

Time  and  chance  are  but  a  tide, 
Slighted  love  is  sair  to  bide; 
Shall  I,  like  a  fool,  quoth  he, 


For  a  haughty  hizzie  dee? 
She  may  gae  to  —  France  for  me! 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 

How  it  comes  let  doctors  tell, 
Meg  grew  sick  —  as  he  grew  heal; 
Something  in  her  bosom  wrings, 
For  relief  a  sigh  she  brings; 
And  O,  her  een,  they  spak  sic  things ! 
Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 

Duncan  was  a  lad  o1  grace; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't; 
Maggie's  was  a  piteous  case; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 
Duncan  could  na  be  her  death, 
Swelling  pity  smoor'd  his  wrath; 
Now  they  're  crouse  and  canty  baith; 

Ha,  ha,  the  wooing  o't. 


BRUCE'S  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  ARMY  AT 
BANNOCKBURN. 


Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled, 
Scots,  wham  Bruce  has  often  led; 
Welcome  to  your  gory  bed, 
Or  to  victorie! 

Now  's  the  day,  and  now  's  the  hour ; 
See  the  front  o'  battle  lour; 
See  approach  proud  Edward's  pow'r  — 
Chains  and  slaverie! 

Wha  will  be  a  traitor-knave? 
Wha  can  fill  a  coward's  graver 
Wha  sae  base  as  be  a  slave? 
Let  him  turn  and  flee! 


Wha  for  Scotland's  king  and  law, 
Freedom's  sword  will  strongly  draw ; 
Free-man  stand,  or  free-man  fa'? 
Let  him  follow  me! 

By  oppression's  woes  and  pains! 
By  your  sons  in  servile  chains! 
We  will  drain  our  dearest  veins, 
But  they  shall  be  free!  • 

Lay  the  proud  usurpers  low! 
Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe! 
Liberty's  in  every  blow!  — 
Let  us  do,  or  die! 
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6.     THE  HIGHLAND  WIDOW'S  LAMENT. 


Oh!  I  am  come  to  the  low  countrie, 

Och-on,  och-on,  och-rie! 
Without  a  penny  in  my  purse, 

To  buy  a  meal  to  me. 

It  was  na  sae  in  the  Highland  hills, 

Och-on,  och-on,  och-rie  1 
Nae  woman  in  the  country  wide 

Sae  happy  was  as  me. 

For  then  I  had  a  score  o'  kye, 

Och-on,  och-on,  och-rie! 
Feeding  on  yon  hills  so  high, 

And  giving  milk  to  me. 

And  there  I  had  three  score  o'  yowes, 

Och-on,  och-on,  och-rie! 
Skipping  on  yon  bonnie  knowes, 

And  casting  woo'  to  me. 


I  was  the  happiest  of  a'  the  elan, 

Sair,  sair  may  I  repine; 
For  Donald  was  the  brawest  man, 

And  Donald  he  was  mine. 

Till  Charlie  Steuart  cam'  at  last, 

Sae  far  to  set  us  free; 
My  Donald's  arm  was  wanted  then 

For  Scotland  and  for  me. 

Their  waefu'  fate  what  need  I  tell, 
Right  to  the  wrang  did  yield: 

My  Donald  and  his  country  fell 
Upon  Culloden-field. 

Ochon,  O,  Donald,  Oh! 

Och-on,  och-on,  och-rie! 
Nae  woman  in  the  warld  wide 

Sae  wretched  now  as  me. 


7.     TO  A  MOUSE, 

On  turning  her  up  in  her  nest  with  the  plough,  November,  1785. 

Wee,  sleekit,  cow'rin',  tim'rous  beastie, 
O,  what  a  panic's  in  thy  breastiel 
Thou  need  na  start  awa  sae  hasty, 

Wi'  bickering  brattle! 
I  wad  be  laith  to  rin  an'  chase  thee, 

Wi'  murd'ring  pattle! 

I  'm  truly  sorry  man's  dominion 
Has  broken  nature's  social  union, 
An'  justin es  that  ill  opinion 

Which  makes  thee  startle 
At  me,  thy  poor  earth-born  companion, 

An'  fellow-mortal ! 


I  doubt  na,  whyles,  but  thou  may  thieve; 
What  then?  poor  beastie,  thou  maun  live! 
A  daimen  icker  in  a  thrave 

's  a  sma'  request: 
I  '11  get  a  blessin'  wi'  the  lave, 

An'  never  miss'tl 
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Thy  wee  bit  housie,  too,  in  ruin! 
Its  silly  wa's  the  win's  are  strewin'! 
An'  naething,  now,  to  big  a  new  ane, 

O'  foggage  green! 
An'  bleak  December's  winds  ensuin', 

Baith  snell  and  keent 

Thou  saw  the  fields  laid  bare  an'  waste, 
An'  weary  winter  comin'  fast; 
An'  cozie  here,  beneath  the  blast, 

Thou  thought  to  dwell. 
Till,  crash!  the  cruel  coulter  past 

Out  thro'  thy  cell. 

That  wee  bit  heap  o'  leaves  an'  stibble 
Has  cost  thee  mony  a  weary  nibble! 
Now  thou's  turn'd  out,  for  a'  thy  trouble, 

But  house  or  hald, 
To  thole  the  winter's  sleety  dribble, 

An'  cranreuch  cauld. 

But,  Mousie,  thou  art  no  thy  låne 
In  proving  foresight  may  be  vain: 
The  best-laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men, 

Gang  aft  a-gley, 
An  lea'e  us  nought  but  grief  and  pain, 

For  promis'd  joy. 

Still  thou  art  blest,  compar'd  wi'  me! 
The  present  only  toucheth  thee: 
But,  och!  I  backward  cast  my  e'e, 

On  prospects  drear 
An'  forward,  tho'  I  canna  see, 

I  guess  an'  fear. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

1771-1832. 


Walter  Scott,  senere  Baronet,  Sir  Walter,  blev  født  den  15de  August 
1771  i  Edinburg.  Familien  hørte  oprindelig  hjemme  paa  Landet  i  det  saa- 
kaldte  Border  Country  eller  Grænsedistrikt*),  og  Scotts  Fader  var  den  første 
af  Slægten,  som  havde  valgt  en  lærd  Beskjæftigelse;  han  hørte  nemlig  til  den 
Klasse  af  de  skotske  Advokater,  som  kaldes  Writers  to  the  Signet  (eller  blot 
writers),  og  svarer  til  de  engelske  Attorneys**).  Som  lidet  Barn  blev  Sønnen 
formedelst  en  Lamhed  i  det  høire  Ben  sendt  paa  Landet  til  Bedstefaderen, 
paa  Gaarden  Sandy  Knowe,  i  Nærheden  af  Melrose,  og  havde  saaledes  den 
sjeldne  Lykke  at  voxe  op  i  og  modtage  sine  første  Indryk  fra  den  Natur  og 
det  Liv,  som  siden  kom  til  at  udgjøre  hans  Digtnings  bedste  Indhold.    Efterat 


')  Saaledes  kaldtes  den  sydlige  til  England  grænsende  Del  af  Skotland,  fra  den  tidlige 
Middelalder  Scenen  for  de  mange  bittre  og  blodige  Feider  mellem  Skotterne  og  Englæn- 
derne. Beboerne  af  dette  Strog,  „the  Borderers",  vare  ligesom  de  keltiske  Høilændere 
inddelte  i  Claner  eller  Stammer;  til  en  af  disse,  the  Clan  of  Scotts,  hørte  Walter  Scotts 
Familie.  Scott  omfattede  sin  Clan  med  en  lidenskabelig  Kjærlighed;  i  sin  Velmagts 
Dage  sørgede  han  for  sine  Undergivne  som  en  Fader,  og  ligeoverfor  Stammens  Chef, 
Hertugen  af  Buccleuch  (ndt.  Buk-klu),  nærede  han,  saalænge  han  levede,  paa  engaDg  den 
fordums  Vasals  og  den  ridderlige  Troubadours  Følelser.  Hans  Oldefader  havde  deltaget 
i  Reisningen  for  Stuarterne  i  1715,  og  kun  med  Nød,  ved  Hertuginden  af  Buccleuchs 
Mellemkomst,  reddet  Livet,  men  mistede  alt  hvad  han  eiede;  Bedstefaderen  levede 
rolig  som  Landmand  paa  sin  Gaard  Saudy  Knowe;  Faderen,  en  streng  Presbyterianer,  var 
af  Grundsætning  en  Torv,  men  loyal  ligeoverfor  det  nye  Dynasti,  uden  dog  samtidig  at 
fornægte  det  gamle  Fyrstehus.  Hans  Krydsen  mellem  disse  modstridende  Interesser  har 
Sønnen  med  meget  Lune  skildret  i  Mr.  Saunders  Fairfords  Person  i  Romanen  Redgauntlet. 
Moderen,  hvem  Sønnen  mere  slægtede  paa,  hed  Anne  Rutherford,  og  tilhørte  Clanen  af 
samme  Navn,  ligeledes  fra  Grænsedistriktet. 

*)  I  England  skjelnes  bestemt  mellem  harristers,  som  ere  de  for  Skranken  plæderende  Ad- 
vokater (i  Skotland  kaldte  advocates) ,  og  attorneys  og  sollicitors ,  Forretningsførere  eller 
Notarer,  som  ere  Mellemmænd  mellem  Parterne  og  de  egentlige  Advokater.  Disse  sidste 
komme  aldrig  i  umiddelbar  Forbindelse  med  de  procederende  Parter,  men  engageres  af 
the  attorneys  eller  sollicitors  og  forsynes  af  dem  med  de  nødvendige  Dokumenter  og 
øvrige  OplysDinger. 
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have  gjennemgaaet  den  høie  Skole  i  Edinburg,  hvor  han  fornemmelig  gjorde 
sig  bemærket  ved  sit  ualmindelige  Fortællertalent,  valgte  han  efter  Faderens 
Ønske  det  juridiske  Studium  og  blev  forfremmet  til  Advokat  i  1792;  men 
Literaturen  interesserede  ham  meget  mere  end  Akterne,  og  han  havde 
heller  aldrig  nogen  betydelig  Praxis.  I  1797  ægtede  han  Charlotte  Margrete 
Charpentier,  en  Dame  af  fransk  Herkomst,  hvis  Moder  havde  mistet  sin  Mand 
i  Revolutionen  og  derpaa  var  flyttet  til  England.  I  1799  blev  han  Sheriff 
(o:  Sorenskriver  eller  Herredsfoged)  i  Selkirkshire,  i  den  samme  Egn,  hvor 
han  havde  henlevet  sin  Barndom,  og  bosatte  sig  i  Ashestiel  ved  Bredden  af 
Tweed ,  som  han  saa  ofte  har  besunget.  Med  dette  Embede  forenede  han  i 
1806  Posten  som  Sekretær  i  Skotlands  Høiesteret  (Court  of  Sessions),  en 
Bestilling,  som  nødte  ham  til  at  tilbringe  de  sex  Maaneder  af  Aaret  i 
Edinburg.  Disse  to,  godt  aflagte  og  ikke  meget  byrdefulde  Embeder,  sik- 
krede  ham  et  sorgfrit  Udkomme,  og  da  hans  Forfatterskab  fra  denne  Tid  af 
begyndte  at  indbringe  ham  meget  anselige  Beløb,  troede  han  at  have  fundet 
Midlerne  til  at  virkeliggjøre,  hvad  der  længe  havde  været  hans  høieste  Ønske, 
at  blive  en  rigtig  skotsk  Laird  og  grunde  en  egen  Gren  af  Familien  Scott. 
Til  den  Ende  indkjøbte  han  i  1811  det  første  Stykke  Jord  ved  Bredderne  af 
Tweed,  og  Aaret  efter  nyttede  han  fra  Ashestiel  over  til  sin  nye  Eiendom, 
som  han  døbte  Abbotsford  (Abbedisundet),  efter  den  gamle  Abbediruin,  paa 
hvis  Grund  den  laa.  Her  levede  han  nu  fra  1812  til  1826  paa  sin  Lykkes 
Høide,  kjøbte  det  ene  Stykke  Jord  efter  det  andet,  byggede,  plantede  og 
skrev,  og  oppebar  for  sine  Skrifter  Summer,  som  indtil  den  Tid  havde  været 
uden  Exempel  i  Literaturens  Historie  (de  ansloges  i  Waverley-Romanernes 
bedste  Tid  til  10,000  Lstrl.  om  Aaret),  og  øvede  samtidig  en  storartet 
Gjæstfrihed  som  Vært  for  den  store  Hær  af  Besøgende,  hvem  hans  feirede 
Navn  trak  til  Abbotsford.  Thi  skjønt  hans  Forfatterskab  i  denne  Periode 
var  anonymt,  og  han  satte  den  lavere  Ærgjærrighed  at  være  en  skotsk  Herre- 
mand over  den  høiere  at  være  Forfatteren  til  the  Waverley-Novels,  tvivlede 
ingen  om,  at  han  virkelig  var  „den  store  Ubekjendte".  Men  denne  Herlighed 
havde  længe  hvilet  paa  en  hul  Grund.  Han  havde,  hvad  der  ogsaa  var  en 
Hemmelighed  for  andre  end  de  Indviede,  i  mange  Aar  været  Interessent  i 
Brødrene  Ballantynes  Bogtrykkeri  og  Archibald  Constables  Forlæggerfirma 
(i  Edinburg),  og  saaledes  paa  en  Maade  selv  baade  trykt  og  forlagt  sine 
Skrifter.  Begge  Forretninger  vare  drevne  med  stor  Letsindighed;  og  den 
forbausende  Produktivitet,  som  Scott  udfoldede  i  dette  Tidsrum,  havde  ikke 
mindst  sin  Grund  i  de  Forpligtelser,  han  ved  denne  Forbindelse  havde  paa- 
d raget  sig.  Det  virkelige  Omfang  af  disse  lærte  han  først  at  kjende  ved 
Ballantynes  og  Constables  Fallissement  i  Januar  1826,  og  det  viste  sig  da, 
at  der  paa  Scotts  Part  faldt  en  Gjældsbyrde  af  120,000  Lstrl.  Dette  for- 
færdelige Slag  knuste  med  Eet  alle  hans  kjæreste  Forhaabninger;  men  han 
bar  sin  Skjæbne  som  en  Mand.  „Hils  Davy,"  skrev  han  til  den  berømte 
Kemikers  Hustru,  sin  Frænde,  „at  Ulykken  aldrig  har  kastet  et  uopløseligere 
JEmne  i  sin  Digel,"  og  det  syntes,  som  disse  Ord  skulde  blive  til  Virkelighed ; 
thi    saa    stor   var   hans   Arbeidskraft,    og    saa    grundfæstet    hans   Gunst  hos 
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Publikum,  at  han  i  Løbet  af  de  fire  paafølgende  Aar  havde  afbetalt  næsten 
Halvdelen  af  Gjælden  ved  de  Skrifter,  han  imidlertid  forfattede*).  Men 
hans  stærke  Konstitution  bukkede  tilsidst  under  for  de  uhyre  aandelige  An- 
strengelser. I  Februar  1830  blev  han  rammet  af  et  heftigt  Slaganfald,  og 
fra  denne  Tid  havde  han,  skjønt  han  endnu  førte  Pennen,  ikke  mere  sin 
fulde  Aandskraft.  En  Reise  til  Syden  blev  besluttet,  og  han  seilede  Høsten 
1831  til  Middelhavet  paa  en  Fregat,  som  Regjeringen  havde  stillet  til  hans 
Disposition,  men  han  fandt  ikke  den  søgte  Lægedom  og  stundede  tilbage  til 
Abbotsford,  hvor  han  udaandede  den  21de  September  1832,  omgivet  af  alle 
sine  Børn.  Han  blev  bisat  i  Familiebegravelsen  i  Dryburgh  Abbedi,  ved 
Siden  af  sin  forudgangne  Hustru,  i  Nærheden  af  det  Sted,  hvor  han  havde 
tilbragt  sin  Barndom  og  siden  som  Mand  levet  sine  lykkeligste  Dage.  Alle 
de  skotske  Aviser,  og  mange  af  de  engelske,  som  meldte  hans  Død,  udkom 
med  Sørgerand,  og  der  hørtes  kun  een  Stemme,  oprigtig  Sorg  og  Høiagtelse. 

Scotts  Liv  er  skildret  af  hans  Svigersøn  Lockhart,  hvem  han  havde 
indsat  til  sin  literære  Testamentfuldbyrder,  for  en  stor  Del  efter  hans  egne 
Optegnelser  og  Breve.  Biografien  er  skreven  i  en  lys,  mandig  Stil,  med  stor 
Udførlighed,  og  en  Oprigtighed,  som  i  sin  Tid  paadrog  Forfatteren  stærke 
Bebreidelser,  men  som  er  meget  langt  fra  at  have  skadet  Scotts  Eftermæle. 
Det  er  et  udmærket  Arbeide,  en  Hæder  for  dets  Forfatter,  og  en  Pryd  for 
den  engelske  Literatur. 

Da  Walter  Scott  i  1805  fremtraadte  med  sit  første  større  Arbeide,  den 
romantiske  Digtning  The  Lay  of  ihe  Last  Minstrel  (den  sidste  Skjaldesang), 
var  han  allerede  en  Mand  paa  34  Aar.  Men  hans  forudgaaende  Liv  havde 
været  i  særegen  Grad  gunstigt  for  den  frugtbare  og  lysende  Forfattervirksomhed, 
som  han  hermed  begyndte.  Den  i  hans  tidligste  Barndom  vakte  Kjærligbed 
til  sit  Lands  gamle  Historie  og  Traditioner,  som  havde  faaet  stadig  Næring 
ikke  blot  ved  Læsning  og  Forskning,  men  endnu  mere  ved  personlig  Er- 
faring, ved  gjentagne  Reiser  og  Vandringer  i  Skotland,  dels  for  Fornøielse, 
dels  i  Forretninger;  senere  hans  Ophold  paa  Landet  en  stor  Del  af  Aaret  — 
som  Sheriff  maatte  han  hvert  Aar  tilbringe  fire  Maaneder  i  sit  Distrikt  — ; 
hans  historiske,  antikvariske  og  juridiske  Studier,  alt  dette  tilsammen  dannede 
den  faste  Virkeligheds  Grund,  hvori  hans  Digtning  havde  sin  Rod,  og 
hvoraf  den,  da  det  rette  Øieblik  kom,  med  Eet  kunde  slaa  ud  i  fuld  Blomst. 
Han  begyndte  som  Samler  og  Efterligner,  og  steg  derfra  til  selvstændig 
Produktion.  Allerede  i  1796  var  han  optraadt  med  en  Oversættelse  af 
Burgers  Leonore,  og  nogle  Aar  efter  (1799)  med  en  Oversættelse  af  Goethes 
Gotz  von  Berlichingen.  Ingen  af  disse  Arbeider  vakte  no*gen  almindelig 
Opmærksomhed  hos  det  store  Publikum,  men  de  bleve  af  stor  Betydning  for 
Scott  selv,    fornemmelig  Gotz;    thi   den  Overensstemmelse  med  Begivenheder 


*)  Han  vilde  ikke  høre  om  nogen  Akkord  med  sine  Creditorer,  heller  ikke  benytte  sig  af  de 
Tilbud  om  Hjælp,  som  fra  mange  Kanter  bleve  gjorte  ham;  thi  hans  Ulykke  vakte  al- 
mindelig Deltagelse,  og  fra  Enkeltmand,  hvis  Navn  er  bleven  ubekjendt,  blev  der  tilbudt 
ham  30,000  Lstrl. 
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og  Tilstande  i  sit  eget  Land,  som  han  fandt  i  denne  Digtning,  vakte  først 
Tanken  hos  ham  om,  at  de  hjemlige  Minder  kunde  afgive  Stof  til  lignende 
Fremstillinger.  Hans  næste  større  Arheide,  en  Samling  af  de  skotske  Grænse- 
markers Folkesange,  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,  som  udkom  i  1802  —  3, 
gjorde  ham  heller  ikke  synderlig  bekjendt  udenfor  visse  Kredse;  men  for 
hans  senere  Forfatterskab  kan  Betydningen  af  dette  Værk  ikke  anslaaes  høit 
nok.  Det  var  ligesaa  meget  et  antikvarisk  som  et  poetisk  Arbeide;  ved  Siden 
af  Sangene  og  Viserne,  hvoraf  fiere  originale  af  ham  selv,  indeholdt 
Samlingen  udførlige  Oplysninger  om  Sæder  og  Skikke,  historiske  Personer 
og  Begivenheder,  og  den  blev  det  rige  Magasin,  som  forsynede  ham  med 
Stof  baade  for  hans  mindre  episke  Digtninger,  og  især  for  hans  Roman- 
digtning. Scott  havde,  som  Lockhart  siger,  inden  han  endnu  var  kommet 
udover  Forfatterskabets  Tærskel,  uden  Beregning,  i  ren  Enthusiasme  for  sit 
Fædreland,  samlet  næsten  alle  de  Materialier,  som  hans  Genius  var  bestemt 
til  at  bearbeide. 

Efter  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  fulgte  i  1808  Marmion,  a  Tale  qf 
Flodden  Field  (Slaget  mellem  Henrik  den  Ottende  og  Skotternes  Konge  Jakob 
den  Fjerde,  1513),  og  i  1810  The  Lady  of  the  Loke,  alle  behandlende  skotske 
Begivenheder  og  skildrende  skotske  Lokaliteter,  Grænsemarkerne  i  de  to  første, 
de  skotske  Høilande  i  det  sidste.  Det  nye  Stof,  som  herved  indførtes  i  den 
engelske  Poesi,  i  Forening  med  Forfatterens  smittende  Begeistring  for  de 
skildrede  Æmner,  sikkrede  disse  Digtninger,  tiltrods  for  Kritikkens  Indven- 
dinger, et  stedse  stigende  Bifald  hos  den  læsende  Almenhed.  Rokeby,  hvis 
Handling  spiller  paa  engelsk  Grund,  kom  dernæst,  i  Slutningen  af  1812,  men 
blev  ikke  saa  gunstig  modtaget,  hvad  Scott  selv  fornemmelig  tilskrev  Lord 
Byrons  Fremtræden;  thi  i  dette  Aar  var  netop  de  to  første  Sange  af  Childe 
Harold's  Pilgrimage  udkommet  (i  Marts  1812)  og  havde  taget  Publikum  med 
Storm.  Da  ombyttede  han  den  metriske  Form  med  Prosaen,  og  begyndte  i 
1814  med  Waverley  Rækken  af  sine  verdensberømte  historiske  Romaner,  og 
her  formaaede  ingen  at  gjøre  ham  Rangen  stridig.  Men  indenfor  denne  Tid 
falder,  foruden  en  Mængde  mindre  Skrifter,  ogsaa  tre  store  literære  Fore- 
tagender: hans  Udgaver  af  Dryden's  og  Swift's  Skrifter  (fuldendt  1808  og 
1814),  og  hans  væsentlige  Medvirkning  ved  Stiftelsen  af  Tidsskriftet  The 
Quarterly  Review,  efterat  han  havde  ophørt  at  være  Medarbeider  i  den  tid- 
ligere stiftede  Edinburgh  Review*). 


K)  The  Quarterly  Review  blev  stiftet  i  1809  paa  Torygrundsætninger  (lios  Murray  i  London, 
hvor  den  fremdeles  udkommer),  i  Opposition  til  den  i  1802  af  Jeffrey,  Erougham  m  Fl. 
i  Edinbnrg  grundlagte  og  efter  Whigprinciper  ledede  Edinburgh  Review  (i  blaat  Omslag 
med  gul  Ryg  —  blue  and  buff,  blaa  Frak  og  gul  Vest,  dengang  Whiggernes  Farver). 
Blandt  Stifterne  vare,  foruden  Scott,  Canning,  dengang  Minister,  Wilson  Croker  (bekjendt 
Parlamentsmedlem),  George  Ellis  (Udgiveren  af  Specimens  of  Early  English  Poetry), 
Malthns,  den  bekjendte  Statsøkonom,  m.  Fl. ;  den  første  Redaktør  var  William  Gifford, 
„som  kunde  tælle  sine  Fiender  i  tusindevis,  og  sine  Venner  paa  sine  Fingre",  indtil 
1824;  han  blev  efterfulgt  af  Lockhart,  som  med  stor  Dygtighed  forestod  Udgivelsen  indtil 
1853  (f  1854  paa  Abbotsford). 
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Waverley,  or  'Tis  Sixty  Years  Since*),  som  skildrer  en  Episode  af  de 
skotske  Høilænderes  Reisning  for  Prætendenten  Karl  Edward,  udkom  i  Juli 
1814,  anonymt,  og  det  samme  var  Tilfældet  med  dens  Efterfølgere,  indtil 
Scott  i  1827,  ved  en  Fest  som  blev  givet  til  hans  Ære  i  Edinburg,  formelig 
vedkjendte  sig  Forfatterskabet  til  den  hele  Række.  Waverley  efterfulgtes 
snart  af  Guy  Mannering  (Februar  1815)  og  The  Antiquary  (Mai  1816),  og 
mellem  1816  og  1826  saa  ikke  mindre  end  sytten  nye  Romaner  af  ham 
Dagens  Lys,  de  fleste  af  dem  skildrende  skotske  Begivenheder  og  Tilstande; 
først  med  Ivanhoe,  den  tiende  i  Rækken,  forlod  han  skotsk  Grund,  og  vendte 
sig  til  England  i  Richard  Løvehjertes  Tid.  Da  Katastrofen  rammede  ham, 
arbeidede  han  paa  Woodstoclc ;  den  udkom  i  Juni  1826,  og  gjorde  ikke  mindre 
Lykke  end  sine  Forgjængere.  Men  forresten  er  der  en  tydelig  Tilbagegang 
at  spore  i  hans  senere  Romaner;  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth  hører  til  de  bedste 
iblandt  dem**). 

Det  sidste  Afsnit  af  Scotts  Liv  optoges  mest  af  Arbeider  af  rent  historisk 
Indhold.  Af  disse  kan  mærkes:  Life  of  Napoleon,  som  var  begyndt  i  1825 
(oprindelig  bestemt  for  et  af  Constable  grundlagt  belletristisk  Tidsskrift)  og 
udkom  i  1827;  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  tilegnede  hans  lille  Dattersøn  Hugh 
John  Lockhart  (1827 — 30);  en  Skotlands  Historie  (for  Lardner's  Cyclopædia, 
1829—30);  et  Skrift  om  Overtro  og  Hexeri  ( On  Demonology  and  Witchcraft). 
Ved  Siden  heraf  besørgede  han  en  samlet  Udgave  af  sine  Romaner,  med 
historisk-antikvariske  Indledninger  og  Anmærkninger. 

Walter  Scott  er  Skaberen  af  et  nyt  og  originalt  Genre  i  Prosadigtningen, 
den  historiske  Roman.  Man  havde  ogsaa  tidligere  havt  Romaner,  hvori  de 
optrædende  Personer  tilhørte  Historien,  men  han  var  den  første,  som  i 
Romanen  forstod  at  forbinde  Digtningen  med  den  historiske  Virkelighed  og 
gav  ægte  historiske  Tids-  og  Folkelivsbilleder.  At  hans  Skildringer  lykkedes 
ham  saa  godt,  skyldes  først  og  fremmest  den  Omstændighed,  at  han  tog  sit 
Udgangspunkt  i  sit  eget  Folks  Historie,  som  ogsaa  var  i  særegen  Grad 
gunstig  for  hans  Digtning.  Skotlands  halvbarbariske  Folkefærd  og  Tilstande, 
de    langvarige    blodige    Feider    med    udvortes   Fiender,    og    de    ikke    mindre 


*)  o:  1745;  Fortællingen  var  nemlig  paabegyndt  allerede  i  1805,  men  blev  lagt  tilside,  da 
en  "Ven,  hvem  Scott  viste  de  forste  Kapitler,  ikke  gav  nogen  gunstig  Dom  om  den.  Ma- 
nuskriptet gik  ham  siden  af  Minde,  indtil  han  tilfældig  gjenfandt  det  i  1813. 

**)  Waverley-Romanerne  ere  i  kronologisk  Orden  følgende:  1814:  Waverley.  —  1815:  Guy 
Mannering.  —  1816:  The  Antiquary.  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  lst  Series:  The  Black 
Dwarf.  Old  Mortality.  —  181*7 :  Rob  Roy.  —  1818 :  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  2nd  Series : 
The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian.  —  1819:  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  3rd  Series:  The  Bride  of 
Lammermoor,  Legend  of  Montrose.  Ivanhoe.  —  1820:  The  Monastery.  The  Abbot.  — 
1821:  Kenilworth.  The  Pirate.  —  1822:  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel.  —  1823:  Peveril  of  the 
Peak.  Quentin  Durward.  St.  Ronan's  Well.  —  1824:  Redgauntlet.  —  1825:  Tales  of  the 
Crusaders:  The  Betrothed,  The  Talisman.  —  1826:  Woodstock.  —  1827:  The  Chronicles 
of  the  Canongate,  lst  Series:  The  Two  Drovers,  The  Highland  Widow,  The  Surgeon's 
Daughter.  —  1828:  The  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,  2nd  Series:  The  Fair  Maid  o 
Perth.  —  1829:  Anne  of  Geierstein.  —  1830:  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  4th  Series:  Count 
Robert  of  Paris,  Castle  Dangerous. 
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heftige,  borgerlige  og  kirkelige  Kampe  i  Landet  selv,  forsynede  ham  med 
stærke  Kontraster  og  afgav  Stof  til  eventyrlige  og  spændende  Skildringer. 
Med  sikker  Takt  indsaa  han  ogsaa,  at  ikke  enhver  historisk  Periode  i  lige 
Grad  egnede  sig  til  digterisk  Behandling,  men  at  i  denne  Henseende  Over- 
gangsperioder, hvori  det  Gamle  brydes  med  det  Nye,  frembyde  de  største 
Fordele,  allerhelst  naar  en  saadan  Tid  ikke  er  ganske  forsvunden  af  Læserens 
Hukommelse,  men  endnu  kan  gribes  gjennem  Erindringen  og  Traditionen*). 
I  denne  Henseende  vare  just  de  jakobitiske  Opstande  et  frugtbart  og  til- 
trækkende Stof.  „Waverley",  siger  Scott  selv,  „omfattede  vore  Fædres  Tid, 
Guy  Mannering  vor  egen  Ungdom,  og  Oldgranskeren  afspeiler  det  sidste  Tin  ar 
af  det  forrige  Aarhundrede."  Waverley-Romanerne  voxede  til  et  saa  stort 
Antal,  at  det  ikke  var  muligt  altid  at  vælge  en  Periode  efter  disse  Grund- 
sætninger; Ivanhoe  f.  Ex.,  og  Korsfarernes  Fortællinger  ligge  saaledes  for 
langt  tilbage  i  Tiden  til  at  kunne  paaregne  den  samme  levende  Sympathi 
enten  hos  Digteren  eller  hos  Læserne,  og  begge  maa  paa  kunstig  Maade  og 
ved  Studium  sætte  sig  ind  i  den  valgte  Epoke.  At  Forsøget  med  Ivanhoe 
ikke  desto  mindre  faldt  saa  godt  ud,  vidner  bedst  om  Digterens  store  Kunst. 
Men  han  vendte  strax  igjen  tilbage  til  skotsk  Grund  (i  „Klosteret"  og 
„Abbeden").  Af  de  29  Romaner,  som  udgjøre  Waverley-Rækken,  tilhøre 
ikke  færre  end  22  Skotland,  enten  helt,  eller  for  en  større  eller  mindre  Del. 
Han  sagde  selv,  at  han  altid  traadte  sikkrest,  naar  han  satte  Foden  paa  sin 
„native  heather",  og  saa  meget  hans  Landsmænd  ogsaa  beundre  hans  øvrige 
Fortællinger,  saa  have  de  altid  sat  dem  høiest.  som  skildre  skotsk  Landskab 
og  skotske  Karakterer. 

Det  er  allerede  ovenfor  fremhævet,  hvor  udmærket  forberedt  Scott  kom 
til  sit  novellistiske  Forfatterskab.  Han  havde,  længe  forinden  han  bragte 
sine  Romaner  paa  Papiret,  ikke  blot  indsamlet,  og,  i  egentligste  Forstand, 
indlevet  sig  i  hele  det  historiske  og  antikvariske  Stof  med  det  dertil 
hørende  Sceneri,  men  en  ualmindelig  stærk  Hukommelse  holdt  ogsaa  alt  dette 
lige  til  de  mindste  Enkeltheder  saaledes  fast,  at  han  havde  det  paa  rede 
Haand,  naarsomhelst  han  behøvede  det.  Han  arbeidede  derfor  med  den 
største  Lethed:  hvad  han  nedskrev  om  Morgenen,  hans  sædvanlige,  og  paa 
Abbotsford,  hans  eneste  Arbeidstid,  gik  allerede  samme  Dag  i  Trykkeriet**). 
Han  kjendte  godt  Farerne  ved  denne  extemporerede  Skrivemaade,  og  fra- 
raadede  unge  Forfattere  at  bruge  den ;  men  for  Scott  var  den  under  de  givne 


*)  Smlgn.  Indledningen  til  Lord  Nigels  Hændelser,  hvor  dette  vigtige  Punkt  er  nærmere 
udviklet. 
**)  Den  Hast,  hvormed  han  skrev,  gjorde  et  omhyggeligt  Gjennemsyn  af  hans  Manuskript 
aldeles  nødvendigt.  Han  havde  hertil  en  god  Mand  i  sin  gamle  Ven  og  Skolekammerat 
James  Ballantyne,  som  i  en  Række  af  Aar  offrede  sig  til  dette  Arbeide  med  en  liden- 
skabelig Kjærlighed  og  derover  orsømte  sine  egne  Forretninger.  Han  var  ikke  uden 
Sands  for  det  sproglige  og  digteriske  Udtryk,  og  Scott  modtog  baade  af  ham  og  hans 
yngre  Broder  mangen  forstandig  Indvending  og  Forbedring.  Lockhart  har  i  det  35te  Ka- 
pitel af  Scotts  Biografi  meddelt  en  Prøve  paa  hans  Censur  (til  Digtet  „Field  of 
"Waterloo"). 
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Omstændigheder  den  naturlige,  og  det  er  den,  som  Waverley-Romanerne 
skylde  sin  Umiddelbarhed  og  Friskhed,  ihvorvel  ogsaa  sine  Svagheder,  en 
Løshed  i  Kompositionen  og  uforholdsmæssig  Bredde  i  Fremstillingen,  som 
især  kommer  tilsyne  i  Begyndelsen  af  hans  Romaner  Men  disse  Mangler 
opveies  hos  ham  ved  andre  store  Fortrin,  først  og  fremst  ved  hans  Mesterskab 
i  de  beskrivende  og  skildrende  Partier,  og  ved  hans  udmærkede  Karakteristik. 
Faa  have  skabt  saa  mange  nye  Karakterer,  eller  opfattet  og  fremstillet  alle- 
rede kjendte  saa  fortræffeligt.  Han  er  her  en  objektiv  Digter  af  første  Rang; 
enhver  af  hans  Personer  taler  sit  eget  Sprog;  Forfatteren  selv  forsvinder  i 
det  Ærane,  han  behandler,  og  forsaavidt  hans  Nærværelse  mærkes,  er  det 
kun  ved  den  varme  Interesse,  hvormed  han  følger  de  skildrede  Personer  og 
Begivenheder.  I  Medfør  baade  af  sin  egen  Individualitet,  der  viser  os  en 
sjelden  sund,  harmonisk  udviklet  Personlighed,  og  den  episke  Digtnings 
Økonomi,  dvæler  han  fortrinsvis  ved  det  ydre  Menneske;  han  stiger  ikke 
ned  i  Hjertets  Dyb  eller  Lidenskabens  Afgrunde,  men  han  forstaar  dog  at 
læse  i  den  menneskelige  Sjæl,  og  hans  Fremstilling  trænger  ind  til  Karak- 
terernes Kjerne.  Og  han  omfatter  alle  Stænder  med  den  samme  Kjærlighed, 
og  skildrer  alle  med  den  samme  Hengivelse  og  Troskab.  Hos  ingen  engelsk. 
Digter  komme  Samfundets  forskjellige  Klatser  saaledes  til  sin  Ret  som  hos 
Scott:  Høi  og  Lav,  Kongen  og  Stodderen,  Ridderen  og  Bonden  —  ingen 
bliver  foretrukket,  ingen  forurettet.  Ogsaa  de  Karakterer,  som  ikke  tiltale 
ham,  vederfares  Retfærdighed;  han  kan  gaa  ind  i  deres  Tankegang,  og 
tegner  aldrig  blotte  Karrikaturer.  Hermed  er  nøie  forbundet  et  andet 
Moment  i  hans  Karaktertegning,  den  sædelige  Adel,  som  han  meddeler  de 
fleste  af  sine  Karakterer.  Selv  hans  Forbrydere  vise  et  menneskeligt  Ansigt, 
og  ere  udstyrede  med  forsonende  Træk.  Som  han  i  sit  Liv  var  den  personi- 
ficerede Godhed,  saaledes  viser  han  ogsaa  i  sine  Skrifter  et  mildt,  sympa- 
thetisk  Hjerte,  der  hellere  dvæler  ved  sine  Medmenneskers  Dyder  og  Fortrin, 
end  ved  deres  Forvildelser  og  Feil.  De  Midler,  som  den  nyere  Sensations- 
roman  betjener  sig  af  for  at  frembringe  Effekt,  forsmaaede  han  ganske. 
Han  kan  anslaa  de  skarpeste  Dissonantser  og  fremføre  rystende  Scener,  men 
disse  ere  aldrig  Hovedsagen  for  ham,  og  han  ved  altid  at  tilfredsstille 
Læseren  ved  en  retfærdig  og  forsonende  Opløsning.  I  alle  hans  Skrifter 
aander  man  en  ren  og  sund  Atmosfære,  og  han  kunde  i  de  sidste  tunge 
Dage  af  sit  Liv  med  fuld  Sandhed  sige,  at  han  var  sig  bevidst  ikke  at  have 
skrevet  noget,  som  han  bohøvede  at  rødme  over,  eller  som  han  paa  sin 
Dødsseng  kunde  ønske  udslettet. 

Scott  blev  i  1812  tilbudt  Posten  som  poet  laureate.  Han  afslog  den  for 
sig  selv,  men  anbefalede  Robert  Southey,  en  af  de  saakaldte  Sø-Poeter,  som 
ogsaa  fik  den.  I  1820  blev  han  ophøiet  til  Baronet,  en  Ære,  hvorpaa  han 
ifølge  hele  sin  Opfatning  maatte  sætte  megen  Pris.  Han  var  den  første,  som 
Georg  den  Fjerde  ved  sin  Thronbestigelse  slog  til  Ridder,  og  den  første 
Digter  i  Storbritannien,  som  blev  adlet  for  sit  Talent. 

Af  Scotts  fire  Børn,  to  Sønner  og  to  Døttre,  døde  den  ældste  Søn 
barnløs;   den  anden  døde  ugift,   den  yngste  Datter  ligesaa.     Hans  ældste  og 
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kjæreste  Datter  Sophia  blev  gift  med  John  Gibson  Lockhart,  for  hvis  lille 
Søn  han  skrev  sine  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  Denne  Dattersøn  døde  ung, 
Aaret  før  Bedstefaderen.  Den  eneste  af  Scotts  Familie,  som  nu  er  tilbage, 
er  en  Datterdatter  af  hans  Datter  Sophia,  Det  var  hans  Livs  store  Maal  at 
grunde  en  rig  og  anseet  ridderlig  Familie,  i  hvilken  hans  Navn  skulde  gaa 
fra  Slægt  til  Slægt.  Deraf  blev  intet;  Abbotsford  er  forlængst  gaaet  over  til 
Spindelinien,  og  hans  Navn  lever  ved  det  han  i  Livet  agtede  ringe. 

The  Antiquary,  hvoraf  nedenfor  meddeles  Uddrag,  hører  til  den  Klasse 
af  Scotts  Romaner,  som  ikke  ere  historiske  i  streng  Forstand,  men  skildre 
skotske  Samfundstilstande  fra  Forfatterens  egen  Tid.  Alt  er  her  tegnet  efter 
Naturen*),  og  der  findes  efter  Lockharts  Forsikkring  i  intet  af  hans  Værker 
saa  meget  af  Digterens  personlige  Erfaringer  og  Selvoplevelser  som  i  denne. 
Specielt  gjælder  dette  for  Hovedpersonens  Vedkommende,  om  hvem  Scott  selv 
i  den  senere  tilføiede  Indledning  har  anmærket,  at  han  i  ham  har  skildret  en 
gammel  Herre,  hvis  Bekjendtskab  han  havde  gjort  i  sin  tidlige  Ungdom ;  men 
Lockhart  paastaar,  at  han  i  Tegningen  af  den  snurrige,  men  med  alle  sine 
Snurrjgheder  kjernesunde  og  hjertensgode  Laird  of  Monkbarns  ligesaa  meget 
har  laant  Træk  fra  sig  selv  og  ironiseret  over  sine  egne  antikvariske  Lib- 
habericr.  Den  samme  Livagtighed  som  i  Hovedpersonen  finder  man  i  de 
andre  Figurer,  som  optræde  i  Fortællingen,  ikke  mindst  hvor  han  skildrer 
Personer  fra  de  lavere  og  mere  beskedne  Livssfærer,  Blaakjolen  Edie  Ochil- 
tree,  Parykmageren  Caxon,  Sladdersøstrene  i  Fairport,  og  Fiskerfamilien 
sammesteds.  Med  stor  Virkning  har  han  ogsaa  i  denne,  som  i  sine  øvrige 
Romaner,  der  spille  paa  skotsk  Grund,  forstaaet  at  benytte  den  skotske  Dia- 
lekt.    Blandt  Scotts  Romaner  var  „Oldgranskeren"  hans  Yndling. 


*)'  I  et  Brev  til  en  Ven,  strax  efter  at  Fortællingen  var  udkommen,  karakteriserer  han  den 
selv  saaledes:  ,,It  vants  the  romance  of  Waverley  and  the  adventure  of  Guy  Mannering, 
and  yet  there  is  some  salvation  about  it,  for  if  a  man  will  paint  from  nature,  he  will  be 
likely  to  amuse  those  wlio  are  daily  looking  at  it". 


i.     FROM    THE   ANTIQUARY. 

i.     The  Post-Office  at  Fairport. 

»Be  this  letter  delivered  with  haste  —  haste  —  post  haste!  Ride, 
villain,  ride,  —  for  thy  life  —  for  thy  life  —  for  thy  lifek 

Ancient  Indor sation  of  Letters  of  Importance. 

Leaving  Mr.  Oldbuck  and  his  friend  to  enjoy  their  hard 
bargain  of  fish,  we  beg  leave  to  transport  the  reader  to  the 
back-parlour  of  the  postmaster's  house  at  Fairport,  where  his 
wife,  he  himself  being  absent,  was  employed  in  assorting  for 
delivery  the  letters  which  had  come  by  the  Edinburgh  post. 
This  is  very  often  in  country  towns  the  period  of  the  day 
when  gossips  find  it  particularly  agreeable  to  call  on  the  man 
or  woman  of  letters,  in  order,  from  the  outside  of  the  epistles, 
and,  if  they  are  not  belied,  occasionally  from  the  inside  also, 
to  amuse  themselves  with  gleaning  information,  or  forming 
conjectures  about  the  correspondence  and  affairs  of  their 
neighbours.  Two  females  of  this  description  were,  at  the 
time  we  mention,  assisting,  or  impeding,  Mrs.  Mailsetter  in 
her  official  duty. 

»Eh,  preserve  us,  Sirs«,  said  the  butcher's  wife,  »there  's 
ten,  eleven  —  twal  letters  to  Tennant  &  Co.  —  thae  folk 
do  mair  business  than  a'  the  rest  o'  the  burgh«. 

»Ay;  but  see,  lass«,  answered  the  baker's  lady,  »there  's 
twa  o'  them  faulded  unco  square,  and  sealed  at  the  tae  side 
—  I  doubt  there  will  be  protested  bilis  in  them«. 

»Is  thei*e  ony  letters  come  yet  for  Jenny  Caxon?«  in- 
quired  the  woman  of  joints  and  giblets  —  »the  lieutenant  's 
been  awa  three  weeks«. 

»Just  ane  on  Tuesday  was  a  week«,  answered  the  dame 
of  letters. 

»Was  't  a  ship-letter?«  asked  the  Fornarina. 

»In  troth  was  't«. 
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»It  wad  be  frae  the  lieutenant  then«,  replied  the  mistress 
of  the  rolls,  somewhat  disappointed  —  »I  never  thought  he 
wad  hae  lookit  ower  his  shouther  after  her«. 

»Odd,  here  's  another«,  quoth  Mrs.  Mailsetter,  »a  ship- 
letter  —  post-mark,  Sunderland«.  All  rushed  to  seize  it.  — 
»Na,  na,  leddies«,  said  Mrs.  Mailsetter,  interfering,  »I  hae  had 
eneugh  o'  that  wark  —  Ken  ye  that  Mr.  Mailsetter  got  an 
unco  rebuke  frae  the  secretary  at  Edinburgh,  for  a  complaint 
that  was  made  about  the  letter  of  Aily  Bisset's  that  ye 
opened,  Mrs.  Shortcake?« 

»Me  opened!«  answered  the  spouse  of  the  chief  baker  of 
Fairport;  »ye  ken  yoursell,  Madam,  it  just  cam  open  o'  free 
will  in  my  hånd  —  What  could  I  help  it?  —  folk  suld  seal 
wi'  better  wax«. 

»Weel  I  wot  that  's  true,  too«,  said  Mrs.  Mailsetter,  who 
kept  a  shop  of  small  wares,  »and  we  have  got  some  that  I 
can  honestly  recommend,  if  ye  ken  ony  body  wanting  it. 
But  the  short  and  the  lang  o't  is,  that  we  '11  lose  the  place 
gin  there  's  ony  mair  complaints  o'  the  kind«. 

»Hout,  lass;  the  provost  will  take  care  o'  that«. 

»Na,  na;  I  '11  neither  trust  to  provost  nor  bailie«,  said 
the  postmistress,  —  »but  I  wad  aye  be  obliging  and  neigh- 
bourly,  and  I  'm  no  again  your  looking  at  the  outside  of  a 
letter  neither  —  See,  the  seal  has  an  anchor  on  't  —  he  's 
done  't  wi'  ane  o'  his  buttons  I  'm  thinking«. 

»Show  me!  show  me!«  quoth  the  wives  of  the  chief 
butcher  and  chief  baker;  and  threw  themselves  on  the  sup- 
posed  love-letter,  like  the  weird  sisters  in  Macbeth  upon  the 
pilot's  thumb,  with  curiosity  as  eager  and  scarcely  less  ma- 
lignant.  Mrs.  Heukbane  was  a  tall  woman,  she  held  the 
precious  epistle  up  between  her  eyes  and  the  window.  Mrs. 
Shortcake,  a  little  squat  personage,  strained  and  stood  on 
tiptoe  to  have  her  share  of  the  investigation. 

»Ay,  it  's  frae  him,  sure  eneugh«,  said  the  butcher's 
lady,  —  »I  can  read  Richard  TaffVil  on  the  corner,  and  it  's 
written,  like  John  Thomson's  wallet,  frae  end  to  end«. 

»Haud  it  lower  down,  Madam«,  exclaimed  Mrs.  Shortcake, 
in  a  tone  above  the  prudential  whisper  which  their  occupation 
required  —  »haud  it  lower  down  —  Div  ye  tHink  naebody 
can  read  hånd  o'  writ  but  yoursell?« 

»Whisht,  whisht,  Sirs,  for  God's  sake!«  said  Mrs.  Mail- 
setter, »there  's  somebody  in  the  shop«,  —  then  aloud  — 
»Look  to  the  customers,  Baby!«  —  Baby  answered  from 
without  in  a  shrill  tone  —  »It  's  naebody  but  Jenny  Caxon, 
Ma'am,  to  see  if  there  's  ony  letters  to  her«. 
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»Tell  her«,  said  the  faithful  postmistress,  winking  to  her 
compeers,  »to  come  back  the  morn  at  ten  o'  clock,  and  I  11 
let  her  ken  —  we  havena  had  time  to  sort  the  mail  letters 
yet  —  she  's  aye  in  sic  a  hurry,  as  if  her  letters  were  o' 
mair  consequence  than  the  best  merchant's  o'  the  town«. 

Poor  Jenny,  a  girl  of  uncommon  beauty  and  modesty, 
could  only  draw  her  cloak  about  her  to  hide  the  sigh  of 
disappointment ,  and  return  meekly  home  to  endure  for  an- 
other  night  the  sickness  of  the  heart,  occasioned  by  hope 
delayed. 

»There  's  something  about  a  needle  and  a  pole«,  said 
Mrs.  Shortcake,  to  whom  her  taller  rival  in  gossiping  had  at 
length  yielded  a  peep  at  the  subject  of  their.  curiosity. 

»Now,  that  's  downright  shamefu'«,  said  Mrs.  Heukbane, 
»to  scorn  the  poor  silly  gait  of  a  lassie  after  he  's  keepit 
company  wi'  her  sae  lang,  and  had  his  will  o'  her,  as  I  make 
nae  doubt  he  has«. 

»It  's  but  ower  muckle  to  be  doubted«,  echoed  Mrs. 
Shortcake;  —  »to  cast  up  to  her  that  her  father  's  a  barber, 
and  has  a  pole  at  his  door,  and  that  she  's  but  a  manty- 
maker  hersell!     Hout!  fy  for  shame!« 

»Hout  tout,  leddies«,  cried  Mrs.  Mailsetter,  »ye  're  clean 
wrang  —  It  's  a  line  out  o'  ane  o'  his  sailors'  sangs  that  I 
have  heard  him  sing,  about  being  true  like  the  needle  to 
the  pole«. 

»Weel,  weel,  I  wish  it  may  be  sae«,  said  the  charitable 
Dame  Heukbane,  —  »but  it  disna  look  weel  for  a  lassie 
like  her  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  wi'  ane  o'  the  king's 
officers«. 

»I  'm  no  denying  that«,  said  Mrs.  Mailsetter;  »but  it  's 
a  great  advantage  to  the  revenue  of  the  post-office  thae  love 
letters  —  See,  here  's  five  or  six  letters  to  Sir  Arthur 
Wardour  —  maist  o'  them  sealed  wi'  wafers,  and  no  wi'  wax 
—  there  will  be  a  downcome  there,  believe  me«. 

»Ay;  they  will  be  business  letters,  and  no  frae  ony  o' 
his  grand  friends,  that  seals  wi'  their  coats  of  arms,  as  they 
ca'  them«,  said  Mrs.  Heukbane;  »pride  will  hae  a  fa'  —  he 
hasna  settled  his  account  wi'  my  gudeman,  the  deacon,  for 
this  twalmonth  —  he  's  but  slink,  I  doubt«. 

»Nor  wi'  huz  for  sax  months«,  echoed  Mrs.  Shortcake  — 
»He  's  but  a  brunt  crust«. 

»There  's  a  letter«,  interrupted  the  trusty  postmistress, 
»from  his  son,  the  captain,  I  'm  thinking  —  the  seal  has  the 
same  things  wi'  the  Knockwinnock  carriage.  He  11  be  coming 
hame  to  see  what  he  can  save  out  o'  the  fire«. 
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The  baronet  thus  dismissed,  they  took  up  the  esquire  — 
»Twa  letters  for  Monkbarns  —  they  're  frae  some  o'  his 
learned  friends  now  —  See  sae  close  as  they  're  written, 
down  to  the  very  seal  —  and  a'  to  save  sending  a  double 
letter  —  that  's  just  like  Monkbarns  himsell.  When  he  gets 
a  frank  he  fills  it  up  exact  to  the  weight  of  an  unce,  that  a 
carvy-seed  would  sink  the  scale  —  but  he  's  ne'er  a  grain 
abune  it.  Weel  I  wot  I  wad  be  broken  if  I  were  to  gie  sic 
weight  to  the  folk  that  come  to  buy  our  pepper  and  brim- 
stone,  and  such  like  sweetmeats«. 

»He  's  a  shabby  body  the  laird  o'  Monkbarns«,  said 
Mrs.  Heukbane,  —  »he  11  make  as  muckle  about  buying  a 
forequarter  o'  lamb  in  August  as  about  a  back  sey  o'  beef. 
Let  's  taste  another  drap  o'  the  sinning  —  (perhaps  she 
meant  cinnamon)  —  waters,  Mrs.  Mailsetter,  my  dear  —  Ah! 
lasses,  an  ye  had  kend  his  brother  as  I  did  —  mony  a  time 
he  wad  slip  in  to  see  me  wi'  a  brace  o'  wild-deukes  in  his 
pouch,  when  my  first  gudeman  was  awa  at  the  Falkirk  tryst 
—  weel,  weel,  —  we'se  no  speak  o'  that  e'enow«. 

»I  winna  say  ony  ill  o'  this  Monkbarns«,  said  Mrs. 
Shortcake;  »his  brother  ne'er  brought  me  ony  wild-deukes, 
and  this  is  a  douce  honest  man  —  we  serve  the  family  wi' 
bread,  and  he  settles  wi'  huz  ilka  week  — ■  only  he  was  in 
an  unco  kippage  when  we  sent  him  a  book  instead  o'  the 
nick-sticks ,  whilk,  he  said,  were  the  true  ancient  way  o' 
counting  between  tradesmen  and  customers;  and  sae  they 
are,  nae  doubt«. 

»But  look  here,  lasses«,  interrupted  Mrs.  Mailsetter,  »here 
's  a  sight  for  sair  e'en!  What  wad  ye  gie  to  ken  what  's  in 
the  inside  o'  this  letter?  —  this  is  new  corn  —  I  haena  seen 
the  like  o'  this  —  For  William  Lovel,  Esquire,  at  Mrs. 
Hadoway's,  High-street,  Fairport,  by  Edinburgh,  N.  B.  This 
is  just  the  second  letter  he  has  had  since  he  was  here«. 

»Lord's  sake,  let  's  see,  lass!  Lord's  sake,  let  's  see!  — 
that  's  him  that  the  hale  town  kens  naething  about  —  and 
a  weelfa'ard  lad  he  is  — ■  let  's  see,  let  's  see!«  Thus  ejacu- 
lated  the  two  worthy  representatives  of  mother  Eve. 

»Na,  na,  Sirs«,  exclaimed  Mrs.  Mailsetter;  »haud  awa  — 
bide  aff,  I  tell  you  —  this  is  nane  o'  your  fourpenny  cuts 
that  we  might  make  up  the  value  to  the  post-office  amang 
ourselves  if  ony  mischance  befell  it  —  the  postage  is  nve- 
and-twenty  shillings  —  and  here  's  an  order  frae  the  Secre- 
tary  to  forward  it  to  the  young  gentleman  by  express,  if  he 
is  no  at  hame.  Na,  na,  Sirs,  bide  afT;  this  maunna  be 
roughly  guided«. 
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»But  just  let  's  look  at  the  outside  o't,  woman«. 

Nothing  could  be  gathered  from  the  outside,  except  re- 
marks on  the  various  properties  which  philosophers  ascribe 
to  matter,  —  length,  breadth,  depth,  and  weight.  The 
packet  was  composed  of  strong  thick  paper,  imperviable  by 
the  curious  eyes  of  the  gossips,  though  they  stared  as  if  they 
would  burst  from  their  sockets.  The  seal  was  a  deep  and 
well-cut  impression  of  arms,  which  defied  all  tampering. 

»Odd,  lass«,  said  Mrs.  Shortcake,  weighing  it  in  her 
hånd,  and  wishing,  doubtless,  that  the  too,  too  solid  wax 
would  melt  and  dissolve  itself,  »I  wad  like  to  ken  what  's  in 
the  inside  o'  this,  for  that  Lovel  dings  a'  that  ever  set  foot 
on  the  plainstanes  o'  Fairport  —  naebody  kens  what  to 
make  o'  him«. 

»Weel,  weel,  leddies«,  said  the  postmistress,  »we'se  sit 
down  and  crack  about  it  —  Baby,  bring  ben  the  tea-water 
—  Muckle  obliged  to  ye  for  your  cookies,  Mrs.  Shortcake  — 
aad  we  '11  steek  the  shop,  and  cry  ben  Baby,  and  take  a 
hånd  at  the  cartes  till  the  gudeman  comes  hame  —  and 
then  we  '11  try  your  braw  veal  sweetbread  that  ye  were  so 
kind  as  send  me,  Mrs.  Heukbane«. 

»But  winna  ye  first  send  awa  Mr.  Lovel's  letter?«  said 
Mrs.  Heukbane. 

»Troth  I  kenna  wha  to  send  wi't  till  the  gudeman  comes 
hame,  for  auld  Caxon  tell'd  me  that  Mr.  Lovel  stays  a'  the 
day  at  Monkbarhs  —  he  's  in  a  high  fever  wi'  pu'ing  the 
laird  and  Sir  Arthur  out  o'  the  sea«. 

»Silly  auld  doited  caries«,  said  Mrs.  Shortcake;  »what 
gar'd  them  gang  to  the  douking  in  a  night  like  yestreen?« 

»I  was  gi'en  to  understand  it  was  auld  Edie  that  saved 
them«,  said  Mrs.  Heukbane;  »Edie  Ochiltree,  the  Blue-Gown, 
ye  ken  —  and  that  he  pu'd  the  hale  three  out  of  the  auld 
fish-pound;  for  Monkbarns  had  threepit  on  them  to  gang  in 
till  't  to  see  the  wark  o'  the  monks  lang  syne«. 

»Hout,  lass,  nonsense«,  answered  the  postmistress;  »I  11 
tell  ye  a'  about  it,  a§.  Caxon  tell'd  it  to  me.  Ye  see,  Sir 
Arthur,  and  Miss  Wardour,  and  Mr.  Lovel,  suld  hae  dined  at 
Monkbarns  — « 

»But,  Mrs.  Mailsetter«,  again  interrupted  Mrs.  Heukbane, 
»will  ye  no  be  for  sending  awa  this  letter  by  express?  there 
's  our  powny  and  our  callant  hae  gane  express  for  the  office 
or  now,  and  the  powny  hasna  gane  abune  thirty  mile  the 
day  —  Jock  was  sorting  him  up  as  I  came  ower  by«. 

»Why,  Mrs.  Heukbane«,  said  the  woman  of  letters, 
pursing  up  her  mouth,    »ye   ken  my   gudeman  likes  to  ride 
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the  expresses  himsell  —  we  maun  gie  our  ain  fish-guts  to 
our  ain  sea-maws  —  it  's  a  red  half-guinea  to  him  every 
time  he  munts  his  mear  —  and  I  dåre  say  he  11  be  in  sune 

—  or  I  dåre  to  say,  it  's  the  same  thing  whether  the  gent- 
leman gets  the  express  this  night  or  early  next  morning«. 

»Only  that  Mr.  Lovel  will  be  in  town  before  the  express 
gaes  aff«,  said  Mrs.  Heukbane,   »and  whare  are  ye  then,  lass? 

—  but  ye  ken  yer  ain  ways  best«. 

»Weel,  weel,  Mrs.  Heukbane«,  answered  Mrs.  Mailsetter, 
a  little  out  of  humour,  and  even  out  of  countenance,  »I  am 
sure  I  am  never  against  being  neighbour-like,  and  living,  and 
letting  live,  as  they  say;  and  since  I  hae  been  sic  a  fule  as 
to  show  you  the  post-office  order  —  ou,  nae  doubt,  it  maun 
be  obeyed  —  but  I  '11  no  need  your  callant,  mony  thanks  to 
ye  —  I  11  send  little  Davie  on  your  powny,  and  that  will  be 
just  five-and-threepence  to  ilka  ane  o'  us,  ye  ken«. 

»Davie!  the  Lord  help  ye,  the  bairn  's  no  ten  year 
auld;  and,  to  be  plain  wi'  ye,  'our  powny  reists  a  bit,  and  it 
's  dooms  sweer  to  the  road,  and  naebody  can  manage  him 
but  our  Jock«. 

»I  'm  sorry  for  that«,  answered  the  postmistress  gravely, 
»it  's  like  we  maun  wait  then  till  the  gudeman  comes  hame, 
after  a  —  for  I  wadna  like  to  be  responsible  in  trusting  the 
letter  to  sic  a  callant  as  Jock  —  our  Davie  belangs  in  a 
manner  to  the  offlce«. 

»Aweel,  aweel,  Mrs.  Mailsetter,  I  see  what  ye  wad  be  at 

—  but  an  ye  like  to  risk  the  bairn,  I  11  risk  the  beast«. 

Orders  were  accordingly  given.  The  unwilling  pony  was 
brought  out  of  his  bed  of  straw,  and  again  equipped  for  ser- 
vice —  Davie  (a  leathern  post-bag  strapped  across  his  shoul- 
ders)  was  perched  upon  the  saddle,  with  a  tear  in  his  eye, 
and  a  switch  in  his  hånd.  Jock  good-naturedly  led  the  animal 
out  of  the  town,  and,  by  the  crack  of  his  whip,  and  the 
whoop  and  halloo  of  his  too  wellknown  voice,  compelled  it 
to  take  the  road  towards  Monkbarns. 

2.     The  Antiquary. 

»And  the  poor  young  fellow,  Steenie  Mucklebackit,  is  to 
be  buried  this  morning«,  said  our  old  friend  the  Antiquary, 
as  he  exchanged  his  quilted  night-gown  for  an  old-fashioned 
black  coat  in  lieu  of  the  snufF-coloured  vestment  which  he 
ordinarily  wore,  »and,  I  presume,  it  is  expected  that  I  should 
attend  the  funeralr« 
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»Ou  ay«,  answered  the  faithful  Caxon,  officiously  brushing 
the  white  threads  and  specks  from  his  patron's  habit;  »the 
body,  God  help  us,  was  sae  broken  against  the  rocks,  that 
they  're  fain  to  hurry  the  burial.  The  sea  's  a  kittle  cast, 
as  I  tell  my  daughter,  puir  thing,  when  I  want  her  to  get 
up  her  spirits  —  the  sea,  says  I,  Jenny,  is  as  uncertain  a 
calling  — « 

»As  the  calling  of  an  old  periwig-maker,  that  's  robbed 
of  his  business  by  crops  and  the  powder-tax.  Caxon,  thy 
topics  of  consolation  are  as  ill  chosen  as  they  are  foreign  to 
the  present  purpose.  Quid  mihi  cum  fæmina?  What  have  I 
to  do  with  thy  womankind,  who  have  enough  and  to  spare 
of  mine  own?  —  I  pray  of  you  again,  am  I  expected  by 
these  poor  people  to  attend  the  funeral  of  their  son?« 

»Ou  doubtless,  your  honour  is  expected«,  answered 
Caxon;  »weel  I  wot  ye  are  expected.  Ye  ken  in  this  country 
ilka  gentleman  is  wussed  to  be  sae  civil  as  to  see  the  corpse 
aff  his  grounds  —  Ye  needna  gang  higher  than  the  loan-head 
—  it  's  no  expected  your  honour  suld  leave  the  land  —  it  's 
just  a  Kelso  convoy,  a  step  and  a  half  ower  the  door-stane«. 

»A  Kelso  convoy!«  echoed  the  inquisitive  Antiquary; 
»and  why  a  Kelso  convoy  more  than  any  other?« 

»Dear  Sir«,  answered  Caxon,  »how  should  I  ken?  it  's 
just  a  by-word«. 

»Caxon«,  answered  Oldbuck,  »thou  art  a  mere  periwig- 
maker  —  Had  I  asked  Ochiltree  the  question,  he  would  have 
had  a  legend  ready  made  to  my  hånd«. 

»My  business«,  replied  Caxon,  with  more  animation  than 
he  commonly  displayed,  »is  with  the  outside  of  your  honour's 
head,  as  ye  are  accustomed  to  say«. 

»True,  Caxon,  true;  and  it  is  no  reproach  to  a  thatcher 
that  he  is  not  an  upholsterer«. 

He  then  took  out  his  memorandum-book  and  wrote 
down,  »Kelso  convoy  —  said  to  be  a  step  and  a  half  ower 
the  threshold.  Authority  —  Caxon.  —  Quære  —  Whence 
derived?   Mern.  To  write  to  Dr.  Graysteel  upon  the  subject«. 

Having  made  this  entry,  he  resum  ed  —  »And  truly,  as 
to  this  custom  of  the  landlord  attending  the  body  of  the 
peasant,  I  approve  it,  Caxon.  It  comes  from  ancient  times, 
and  was  founded  deep  in  the  notions  of  mutual  aid  and  de- 
pendence  between  the  lord  and  cultivator  of  the  soil.  And 
herein  I  must  say,  the  feudal  system  (as  also  in  its  courtesy 
towards  womankind,  in  which  it  exceeded)  —  herein,  I  say, 
the  feudal  usages  mitigated  and  softened  the  sternness  of 
classical  times.      No  man,   Caxon,   ever  heard  of  a  Spartan 
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attending  the  funeral  of  a  Helot  —  yet  I  dåre  be  sworn  that 
John  of  the  Girnell  —  ye  have  heard  of  him,  Caxon«. 

»Ay,  ay,  Sir«,  answered  Caxon;  »naebody  can  hae  been 
lang  in  your  honour's  company  without  hearing  of  that  gent- 
leman«. 

»Well«,  continued  the  Antiquary,  »I  would  bet  a  trifle 
there  was  not  a  kolb  kerl,  or  bondsman,  or  peasant,  ascriptus 
glebæ,  died  upon  the  monks'  territories  down  here,  but  John 
of  the  Girnell  saw  them  fairly  and  decently  interred«. 

»Ay,  but  if  it  like  your  honour,  they  say  he  had  mair 
to  do  wi'  the  births  than  the  burials.  Ha!  ha!  ha!«  with  a 
gleeful  chuckle. 

»Good,  Caxon!  very  good!  why,  you  shine  this  morning«. 

»And  besides«,  added  Caxon,  slily,  encouraged  by  his 
patron's  approbation,  »they  say  too  that  the  Catholic  priests 
in  thae  times  got  something  for  ganging  about  to  burials«. 

»Right,  Caxon,  right  as  my  glove  —  by  the  by,  I  fancy 
that  phrase  comes  from  the  custom  of  pledging  a  glove  as 
the  signal  of  irrefragable  faith  —  right,  I  say,  as  my  glove, 
Caxon  —  but  we  of  the  Protestant  ascendency  have  the 
more  merit  in  doing  that  duty  for  nothing  which  cost  money 
in  the  reign  of  that  empress  of  superstition,  whom  Spenser, 
Caxon,  terms,  in  his  allegorical  phrase, 

— ■  The  daughter  of  that  woman  blind, 
Abessa,  daughter  of  Gorecca  slow  — 

But  why  talk  I  of  these  things  to  thee?  —  my  poor  Lovel 
has  spoiled  me,  and  taught  me  to  speak  aloud  when  it  is 
much  the  same  as  speaking  to  myself  —  Where  's  my 
nephew,  Hector  M'Intyre?« 

»He  's  in  the  parlour,  Sir,  wi'  the  leddies«. 

»Very  well«,  said  the  Antiquary,  »I  will  betake  me 
thither«. 

»Now,  Monkbarns«,  said  his  sister,  on  his  entering  the 
parlour,  »ye  maunna  be  angry«. 

»My  dear  unclel«  began  Miss  M'Intyre. 

»What  's  the  meaning  of  all  this?«  said  Oldbuck,  in 
alarm  of  some  impending  bad  news,  and  arguing  upon  the 
supplicating  tone  of  the  ladies,  as  a  fortress  apprehends  an 
attack  from  the  very  first  flourish  of  the  trumpet  which  an- 
nounces the  summons;  —  »What  's  all  this?  What  do  you 
bespeak  my  patience  for?« 

»No  particular  matter,  I  should  hope,  Sir«,  said  Hector, 
who,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  was  seated  at  the  breakfast- 
table;  »however,  whatever  it  may  amount  to  I  am  answerable 
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for  it,  as  I  am  for  much  more  trouble  that  I  have  occasioned, 
and  for  which  I  have  little  more  than  thanks  to  offer«. 

»No,  no!  heartily  welcome,  heartily  welcome  —  only  let 
it  be  a  warning  to  you«,  said  the  Antiquary,  »against  your 
fits  of  anger,  which  is  a  short  madness  —  Ira  furor  årevis  — 
but  what  is  this  new  disaster?« 

»My  dog,  Sir,  has  unfortunately  thrown  down  — « 

»If  it  please  Heaven,  not  the  lachrymatory  from  Cloch- 
naben!«  interjected  Oldbuck. 

»Indeed,  uncle«,  said  the  young  lady,  »I  am  afraid  — 
it  was  that  which  stood  upon  the  sideboard  —  the  poor 
thing  only  meant  to  eat  the  pat  of  fresh  butter«. 

»In  which  she  has  fully  succeeded,  I  presume,  for  I  see 
that  on  the  table  is  salted.  But  that  is  nothing  —  my  la- 
chrymatory, the  main  pillar  of  my  theory,  on  which  I  rested 
to  show,  in  despite  of  the  ignorant  obstinacy  of  Mac-Cribb, 
that  the  Romans  had  passed  the  denles  of  these  mountains, 
and  left  behind  them  traces  of  their  arts  and  arms,  is  gone 
—  annihilated  —  reduced  to  such  fragments  as  might  be  the 
shreds  of  a  broken  —  flowerpot! 

—  Hector,  I  love  thee, 

But  never  more  be  officer  of  mine.a 

»Why,  really,  Sir,  I  am  afraid  I  should  make  a  bad 
figur  e  in  a  regiment  of  your  raising«. 

»At  least,  Hector,  I  would  have  you  despat ch  your  camp 
train,  and  travel  expeditus  or  relictis  impedimentis.  You 
cannot  conceive  how  I  am  annoyed  by  this  beast  —  She 
commits  burglary  I  believe,  for  I  heard  her  charged  with 
breaking  into  the  kitchen  after  all  the  doors  were  locked, 
and  eating  up  a  shoulder  of  mutton«.  —  (Our  readers,  if  they 
chance  to  remember  Jenny  Rintherout's  precaution  of  leaving 
the  door  open  when  she  went  down  to  the  fisher's  cottage, 
will  probably  acquit  poor  Juno  of  that  aggravation  of  guilt 
which  the  lawyers  call  a  claustrum  fregit,  and  which  makes 
the  distinction  between  burglary  and  privately  stealing.) 

»I  am  truly  sorry,  Sir«,  said  Hector,  »that  Juno  has 
committed  so  much  disorder ;  but  Jack  Muirhead,  the  breaker, 
was  never  able  to  bring  'her  under  command.  She  has  more 
travel  than  any  bitch  I  ever  knew,  but  — « 

»Then,  Hector,  I  wish  the  bitch  would  travel  herself  out 
of  my  grounds«. 

»We  will  both  of  us  retreat  to-morrow,  or  to-day,  but  I 
would  not  willingly  part  from  my  mother's  brother  in  un- 
kindness  about  a  paltry  pipkin«. 
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»O  brother,  brother!«  ejaculated  Miss  M'Intyre,  in  utter 
despair  at  this  vituperative  epithet. 

»Why,  what  would  you  have  me  call  it?«  continued 
Hector;  »it  was  just  such  a  thing  as  they  use  in  Egypt  to 
cool  wine,  or  sherbet,  or  water  —  I  brought  home  a  pair  of 
them  —  I  might  have  brought  home  twenty«. 

»What!«  said  Oldbuck,  »shaped  such  as  that  your  dog 
threw  down?« 

»Yes,  Sir,  much  such  a  sort  of  earthen  jar  as  that  which 
was  on  the  sideboard.  They  are  in  my  lodgings  at  Fairport; 
we  brought  a  parcel  of  them  to  cool  our  wine  on  the  pas- 
sage —  they  answer  wonderfully  well  —  if  I  could  think 
they  would  in  any  degree  repay  your  loss,  or  rather  that 
they  could  afford  you  pleasure,  I  am  sure  I  should  be  much 
honoured  by  your  accepting  them«. 

»Indeed,  my  dear  boy,  I  should  be  highly  gratifled  by 
possessing  them.  To  trace  the  connexion  of  nations  by  their 
usages,  and  the  similarity  of  the  implements  which  they 
employ,  has  been  long  my  favourite  study.  Every  thing 
that  can  illustrate  such  connexions  is  most  valuable  to  me«. 

»Well,  Sir,  I  shall  be  much  gratified  by  your  acceptance 
of  them,  and  a  few  trifles  of  the  same  kind.  —  And  now, 
am  I  to  hope  you  have  forgiven  me?« 

»O,  my  dear  boy,  you  are  only  thoughtless  and  foolish«. 

»But  Juno  —  she  is  only  thoughtless  too  —  I  assure 
you  —  the  breaker  tells  me  she  has  no  vice  or  stubbornness«. 

»Well,  I  grant  Juno  also  a  free  pardon  —  conditioned, 
that  you  will  imitate  her  in  avoiding  vice  and  stubbornness, 
and  that  henceforward  she  banish  herself  forth  of  Monkbarns 
parlour«: 

»Then,  uncle«,  said  the  soldier,  »I  should  have  been 
very  sorry  and  ashamed  to  propose  to  you  any  thing  in  the 
way  of  expiation  of  my  own  sins,  or  those  of  my  follower, 
that  I  thought  worth  your  acceptance;  but  now,  as  all  is 
forgiven,  will  you  permit  the  orphan-nephew,  to  whom  you 
have  been  a  father,  to  offer  you  a  trifle,  which  I  have  been  as- 
sured  is  really  curious,  and  which  only  the  cross  accident  of 
my  wound  has  prevented  my  delivering  to  you  before?  I  got 
it  from  a  French  savant,  to  whom  I  rendered  some  service 
after  the  Alexandria  affair«. 

The  captain  put  a  small  ring-case  into  the  Antiquary's 
hånds,  which,  when  opened,  was  found  to  contain  an  antique 
ring  of  massive  gold,  with  a  cameo,  most  beautifully  executed, 
bearing  a  head  of  Cleopatra.  The  Antiquary  broke  forth  into 
unrepressed  ecstasy,  shook  his  nephew  cordially  by  the  hånd, 
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thanked  him  an  hundred  times,  and  showed  the  ring  to  his 
sister  and  niece,  the  latter  of  whom  had  the  tact  to  give  it 
sufficient  admiration;  but  Miss  Griseida  (though  she  had  the 
same  affection  for  her  nephew)  had  not  address  enough  to 
follow  the  lead. 

»It  's  a  bonny  thing«,  she  said,  »Monkbarns,  and,  I  dåre 
say,  a  valuable  —  but  it  's  out  o'  my  way  —  ye  ken  I  am 
nae  judge  o'  sic  matters«. 

»There  spoke  all  Fairport  in  one  voice!«  exclaimed 
Oldbuck;  »it  is  the  very  spirit  of  the  borough  has  infected 
us  all;  I  think  I  have  smelled  the  smoke  these  two  days, 
that  the  wind  has  stuck,  like  a  remora,  in  the  north-east  — 
and  its  prejudices  fly  farther  than  its  vapours.  Believe  me, 
my  dear  Hector,  were  I  to  walk  up  the  High-street  of  Fair- 
port, displaying  this  inestimable  gem  in  the  eyes  of  each  one 
I  met,  no  human  creature,  from  the  provost  to  the  town- 
crier,  would  stop  to  ask  me  its  history.  But  if  I  carried  a 
bale  of  linen  cloth  under  my  arm,  I  could  not  penetrate  to 
the  Horsemarket  ere  I  should  be  overwhelmed  with  queries 
about  its  precise  texture  and  price.  —  — 

When  breakfast  was  over,  the  Antiquary  proposed  to  his 
nephew  to  go  down  with  him  to  attend  the  funeral.  The 
soldier  pleaded  the  want  of  a  mourning  habit. 

»O  that  does  not  signify  —  your  presence  is  all  that  is 
requisite.  I  assure  you,  you  will  see  something  that  will 
entertain  —  no,  that  's  an  improper  phrase  —  but  that 
will  interest  you,  from  the  resemblances  which  I  will  point 
out  betwixt  popular  customs  on  such  occasions  and  those  of 
the  ancients«. 

When  they  set  out,  schooled  as  he  was  by  the  warning 
and  entreating  looks  of  his  sister,  the  soldier  made  his  re- 
solution strong  to  give  no  offence  by  evincing  inattention  or 
impatience.  But  our  best  resolutions  are  frail,  when  opposed 
to  our  predominant  inclinations.  Our  Antiquary,  to  leave 
nothing  unexplained,  had  commenced  with  the  funeral  rites 
of  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  when  his  nephew  interrupted 
him  in  a  discussion  upon  the  »age  of  hills«,  to  remark  that 
a  large  sea-gull,  which  flitted  around  them,  had  come  twice 
within  shot.  This  error  being  acknowledged  and  pardoned, 
Oldbuck  resumed  his  disquisition. 

»These  are  circumstances  you  ought  to  attend  to  and  be 
familiar  with,  my  dear  Hector;  for,  in  the  Strange  contingen- 
cies  of  the  present  war  which  agitates  every  corner  of  Europe, 
there  is  no  knowing  where  you  may  be  called  upon  to  serve. 
If  in  Norway,   for  example,  or  Denmark,   or  any  part  of  the 
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ancient  Scania,  or  Scandinavia,  as  we  term  it,  what  could  be 
more  convenient  than  to  have  at  your  fingers'  ends  the  hi- 
story  and  arttiquities  of  that  ancient  country,  the  officina 
gentium,  the  mother  of  modern  Europe,  the  nursery  of  those 
heroes, 

Stern  to  inflict,  and  stubborn  to  end  ure, 

Who  smiled  in  death?  — 

How  animating,  for  example,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  weary 
march,  to  find  yourself  in  the  vicinity  of  a  Runic  monument, 
and  discover  that  you  had  pitched  your  tent  beside  the  tomb 
of  a  hero!« 

»I  am  afraid,  Sir,  our  mess  would  be  better  supplied  if 
it  chanced  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  good  poultry-yard«. 

»Alas,  that  you  should  say  so!  —  No  wonder  the  days 
of  Cressy  and  Agincourt  are  no  more,  when  respect  for  an- 
cient valour  has  died  away  in  the  breasts  of  the  British 
soldiery«. 

»By  no  means,  Sir  —  by  no  manner  of  means.  I  dåre 
say  that  Edward  and  Henry,  and  the  rest  of  these  heroes, 
thought  of  their  dinner,  however,  before  they  thought  of 
examining  an  old  tombstone.  But  I  assure  you,  we  are  by 
no  means  insensible  to  the  memory  of  our  fathers'  farne;  I 
used  often  of  an  evening  to  get  old  Rory  M' Alpin  to  sing  us 
songs  out  of  Ossian  about  the  battles  of  Fingal  and  Lamon 
Mor,  and  Magnus  and  the  spirit  of  Muirart-ach«.  . 

»And  did  you  believe«,  asked  the  aroused  Antiquary, 
»did  you  absolutely  believe  that  stuff  of  Macpherson's  to  be 
really  ancient,  you  simple  boy?« 

»Believe  it,  Sir?  —  how  could  I  but  believe  it,  when  I 
have  heard  the  songs  sung  from  my  infancy?« 

»But  not  the  same  as  Macpherson's  English  Ossian  — 
you  're  not  absurd  enough  to  say  that,  I  hope?«  said  the 
Antiquary,  his  brow  darkening  with  wrath. 

But  Hector  stoutly  abode  the  storm;  like  many  a  sturdy 
Celt,  he  imagined  the  honour  of  his  country  and  native  lan- 
guage connected  with  the  authenticity  of  these  popular  poems, 
and  would  have  fought  knee-deep,  or  forfeited  life  and  land, 
rather  than  have  given  up  a  line  of  them.  He  therefore 
undauntedly  maintained  that  Rory  M' Alpin  could  repeat  the 
whole  book  from  one  end  to  another;  and  it  was  only  upon 
cross-examination  that  he  explained  an  assertion  so  general, 
by  adding,  »At  least,  if  he  was  allowed  whisky  enough,  he 
could  repeat  as  long  as  any  body  would  hearken  to  him«. 

»Ay,  ay«,  said  the  Antiquary;  »and  that,  I  suppose,  was 
not  very  long«. 
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»Why,  we  had  our  duty,  Sir,  to  attend  to,  and  could 
not  sit  listening  all  night  to  a  piper«. 

»But  do  you  recollect,  now«,  said  Oldbuck,  setting  his 
teeth  firmly  together,  and  speaking  without  opening  them, 
which  was  his  custom  when  contradicted  —  »Do  you  recol- 
lect, now,  any  of  these  verses  you  thought  so  beautiful  and 
interesting  —  being  a  capital  judge,  no  doubt,  of  such  things?« 

»I  don't  pretend  to  much  skill,  uncle;  but  it  's  not  very 
reasonable  to  be  angry  with  me  for  admiring  the  antiquities 
of  my  own  country  more  than  those  of  the  Harolds,  Har- 
fagers,  and  Hacos  you  are  so  fond  of«. 

»Why,  these,  Sir,  —  these  mighty  and  unconquered 
Goths,  —  were  your  ancestorsl  The  bare-breeched  Celts 
whom  they  subdued,  and  suffered  only  to  exist,  like  a  fearful 
people,  in  the  -crevices  of  the  rocks,  were  but  their  Mancipia 
and  Serfs!« 

Hector's  brow  now  grew  red  in  his  turn.  »Sir«,  he  said, 
»I  don't  understand  the  meaning  of  Mancipia  and  Serfs,  but 
I  conceive  such  names  are  very  improperly  applied  to  Scotch 
Highlanders.  No  man  but  my  mother's  brother  dared  to 
have  used  such  language  in  my  presence;  and  I  pray  you 
will  observe,  that  I  consider  it  as  neither  hospitable,  hand- 
some,  kind,  nor  generous  usage  towards  your  guest  and  your 
kinsman.     My  ancestors,  Mr.  Oldbuck  — « 

»Were  great  and  gallant  chiefs,  I  dåre  say,  Hector;  and 
really  I  did  not  mean  to  give  you  such  immense  offence  in 
treating  a  point  of  remote  antiquity,  a  subject  on  which  I 
always  am  myself  cool,  deliberate,  and  unimpassioned.  But 
you  are  as  hot  and  hasty,  as  if  you  were  Hector  and 
Achilles,  and  Agamemnon  to  boot«. 

»I  am'  sorry  I  expressed  myself  so  hastily,  uncle,  espe- 
cially  to  you,  who  have  been  so  generous  and  good  —  But 
my  ancestors  — « 

»No  more  about  it,  lad;  I  meant  them  no  affront  — 
none«. 

»I  am  glad  of  it,  Sir;  for  the  house  of  M'Intyre  — « 

»Peace  be  with  them  all,  every  man  of  them«,  said  the 
Antiquary.  »But  to  return  to  our  subject  —  Do  you  recol- 
lect, I  say,  any  of  those  poems  which  afforded  you  such 
amusement?« 

Very  hard  this,  thought  M'Intyre,  that  he  will  speak 
with  such  glee  of  every  thing  which  is  ancient,  excepting  my 
family.  Then,  after  some  efforts  at  recollection,  he  added 
aloud,  »Yes,  Sir  —  I  think  I  do  remember  some  lines;  but 
you  do  not  understand  the  Gaelic  language«. 
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»And  will  readily  excuse  hearing  it.  But  you  can  give 
me  some  idea  of  the  sense  in  our  own  vernacular  idiom?« 

»I  shall  prove  a  wretched  interpreter«,  said  M'Intyre, 
running  over  the  original,  well  garnished  with  aghes,  aughs, 
and  oughs,  and  similar  gutturals,  and  then  coughing  and 
hawking  as  if  the  translation  stuck  in  his  throat.  At  length, 
having  premised  that  the  poem  was  a  dialogue  between  the 
poet  Oisin,  or  Ossian,  and  Patrick,  the  tutelar  Saint  of  Ire- 
land,  and  that  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  render  the 
exquisite  felicity  of  the  first  two  or  three  lines,  he  said  the 
sense  was  to  this  purpose: 

»Patrick  the  psalm-singer, 

Since  you  will  not  listen  to  one  of  my  stories, 

Though  you  never  heard  it  before, 

I  am  sorry  to  tell  you 

You  are  little  better  than  an  ass  — « 

»Good!  good!«  exclaimed  the  Antiquary;  »but  go  on. 
Why,  this  is,  after  all,  the  most  admirable  fooling  —  I  dåre 
say  the  poet  was  very  right.     What  says  the  Saint?« 

»He  replies  in  character«,  said  M'Intyre ;  »but  you  should 
hear  MAlpin  sing  the  original.  The  speeches  of  Ossian  come 
in  upon  a  strong  deep  bass  —  those  of  Patrick  are  upon  a 
tenor  key«. 

»Like  MAlpin's  drone  and  small  pipes,  I  suppose«,  said 
Oldbuck.     »Well?    Pray,  go  on«. 

»Well  then,  Patrick  replies  to  Ossian: 

»Upon  my  word,  son  of  Fingal, 
While  I  am  warbling  the  psalms, 
The  clamour  of  your  old  women's  tales 
Disturbs  my  devotional  exercises.« 

»Excellent!  —  why,  this  is  better  and  better.  I  hope 
Saint  Patrick  sung  better  than  Blattergowl's  precentor,  or  it 
would  be  hang-choice  between  the  poet  and  psalmist.  But 
what  I  admire  is  the  courtesy  of  these  two  eminent  persons 
towards  each  other.  It  is  a  pity  there  should  not  be  a  word 
of  this  in  Macpherson's  translation«. 

»If  you  are  sure  of  that«,  said  M'Intyre,  gravely,  »he 
must  have  takenvery  unwarrantable  liberties  with  his  original«. 

»It  will  go  near  to  be  thought  so  shortly  —  but  pray 
proceed«. 

»Then«,  said  M'Intyre,  »this  is  the  answer  of  Ossian: 

»Dåre  you  compare  your  psalms, 
You  son  of  a  — a 

»Son  of  whatl«  exclaimed  Oldbuck. 
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»It  means,  I  think«,  said  the  young  soldier,  with  some 
reluctance,   »son  of  a  female  dog: 

»Do  you  compare  your  psalms 

To  the  tales  of  the  bare-arm'd  Fenians  ?« 

»Are  you  sure  you  are  translating  that  last  epithet  cor~ 
rectly,  Hector?« 

»Quite  sure,  Sir«,  answered  Hector,  doggedly. 

»Because  I  should  have  thought  the  nudity  might  have 
been  quoted  as  existing  in  a  different  part  of  the  body«. 

Disdaining  to  reply  to  this  insinuation,  Hector  proceeded 
in  his  recitation: 

»I  shall  think  it  no  great  harm 

To  wring  your  bald  head  from  your  shoulders  — 

»But  what  is  that  yonder?«  exclaimed  Hector,  inter- 
rupting  himself. 

»One  of  the  herd  of  Proteus«,  said  the  Antiquary  — - 
»a  phoca,  or  seal,  lying  asleep  on  the  beach«. 

Upon  which  M'Intyre,  with  the  eagerness  of  a  young 
sportsman,  totally  forgot  both  Ossian,  Patrick,  his  uncle,  and 
his  wound,  and  exclaiming,  »I  shall  have  her!  I  shall  have 
her!«  snatched  the  walking-stick  out  of  the  hånd  of  the 
astonished  Antiquary,  at  some  risk  of  throwing  him  dovvn, 
and  set  ofif  at  full  speed  to  get  between  the  animal  and  the 
sea,  to  which  element,  having  caught  the  alarm,  she  was 
rapidly  retreating. 

Not  Sancho,  when  his  master  interrupted  his  account  of 
the  combatants  of  Pentapolin  with  the  naked  arm,  to  ad- 
vance  in  person  to  the  charge  of  the  flock  of  sheep,  stood 
more  confounded  than  Oldbuck  at  this  sudden  escapade  of 
his  nephew. 

»Is  the  devil  in  him«,  was  his  first  exclamation,  »to  go 
to  disturb  the  brute  that  was  never  thinking  of  him?«  Then 
elevating  his  voice,  »Hector  —  nephew  —  fool  —  let  alone 
the  Phoca  —  let  alone  the  Phoca  —  they  bite,  I  tell  you, 
like  furies.  —  He  minds  me  no  more  than  a  post  —  there 
—  there  they  are  at  it  —  Gad,  the  Phoca  has  the  best  of 
it!  I  am  glad  to  see  it«,  said  he,  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
heart,  though  really  alarmed  for  his  nephew's  safety;  »I  am 
glad  to  see  it,  with  all  my  heart  and  spirit«. 

In  truth,  the  seal,  finding  her  retreat  intercepted  by  the 
light-footed  soldier,  confronted  him  manfully,  and  having  sus- 
tained  a  heavy  blow  without  injury,  she  knitted  her  brows, 
as  is  the  fashion  of  the   animal  when  incensed,   and   making 
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use  at  once  of  her  forepaws  and  her  unwieldy  strength, 
wrenched  the  weapon  out  of  the  assailant's  hånd,  overturned 
him  on  the  sands,  and  scuttled  away  into  the  sea  without 
doing  him  any  farther  injury.  Captain  M'Intyre,  a  good  deal 
out  of  countenance  at  the  issue  of  his  exploit,  just  rose  in 
time  to  receive  the  ironicai  congratulations  of  his  uncle  upon 
a  single  combat,  worthy  to  be  commemorated  by  Ossian 
himself,  »since«,  said  the  Antiquary,  »your  magnanimous  op- 
ponent hath  fled,  though  not  upon  eagle's  wings,  from  the 
foe  that  was  low  —  Egad,  she  walloped  away  with  all  the 
grace  of  triumph,  and  has  carried  my  stick  off  also,  by  way 
of  spolia  opimai. 

M'Intyre  had  little  to  answer  for  himself,  except  that  a 
Highlander  could  never  pass  a  deer,  a  seal,  or  a  salmon, 
where  there  was  a  possibility  of  having  a  trial  of  skill  with 
them,  and  that  he  had  forgot  one  of  his  arms  was  in  a  sling. 
He  also  made  his  fall  an  apology  for  returning  back  to 
Monkbarns,  and  thus  escaped  the  farther  raillery  of  his  uncle, 
as  well  as  his  lamentations  for  his  walking-stick. 

»I  cut  it«,  he  said,  »in  the  classic  woods  of  Hawthornden, 
when  I  did  not  expect  always  to  have  been  a  bachelor  — 
I  would  not  have  given  it  for  an  ocean  of  seals  —  O  Hector, 
Hector!  —  thy  namesake  was  born  to  be  the  prop  of  Troy, 
and  thou  to  be  the  plague  of  Monkbarns!« 

j.     Old  Elspettis  Confession. 

The  woman  stood  aside  at  her  husband's  command,  and 
permitted  Lord  Glenallan  to  enter  the  hut.  The  dejection 
exhibited  in  his  broken  frame  and  emaciated  countenance, 
formed  a  strong  contrast  with  the  effects  of  grief,  as  they 
were  displayed  in  the  rude  and  wreatherbeaten  visage  of  the 
fisherman,  and  the  masculine  features  of  his  wife.  He  ap- 
proached  the  old  woman  as  she  was  seated  on  her  usual 
settle,  and  asked  her,  in  a  tone  as  audible  as  his  voice  could 
make  it,  »are  you  Elspeth  of  the  Craigburnfoot  of  Glenallan?« 

»Wha  is  it  that  asks  about  the  unhallowed  residence  of 
that  evil  woman?«  was  the  answer  returned  to  his  query. 

»The  unhappy  Earl  of  Glenallan«. 

»Earl  —  Earl  of  Glenallan!« 

»He  who  was  called  William  Lord  Geraldin«,  said  the 
earl;  »and  whom  his  mother's  death  has  made  Earl  of 
Glenallan«. 

»Open  the  bole«,  said  the  old  woman  firmly  and  hastily 
to  her  daughter-in-law,   »open  the  bole  wi'  speed,  that  I  may 
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see  if  this  be  the  right  Lord  Geraldin  —  the  son  of  my 
mistress  —  him  that  I  received  in  my  arms  within  the  hour 
after  he  was  born  —  him  that  has  reason  to  curse  me  that 
I  didna  smother  him  before  the  hour  was  past!« 

The  window,  which  had  been  shut,  in  ord  er  that  a 
gloomy  twilight  might  add  to  the  solemnity  of  the  funeral 
meeting,  was  opened  as  she  commanded,  and  threw  a  sudden 
and  strong  light  through  the  smoky  and  misty  atmosphere  of 
the  stifling  cabin.  Falling  in  a  stream  upon  the  chimney,  the 
rays  illuminated,  in  the  way  that  Rembrandt  would  have 
chosen,  the  features  of  the  unfortunate  nobleman,  and  those 
of  the  old  sibyl,  who  now,  standing  upon  her  feet,  and 
holding  him  by  one  hånd,  peered  anxiously  in  his  features 
with  her  light-blue  eyes,  and  holding  her  long  and  withered 
fore-finger  within  a  small  distance  of  his  face,  moved  it 
slowly  as  if  to  trace  the  outlines,  and  reconcile  what  she  re- 
collected  with  that  she  now  beheld.  As  she  finished  her 
scrutiny,  she  said,  with  a  deep  sigh,  »It  's  a  sair  —  sair  change 
—  and  wha's  fault  is  it?  —  but  that  's  written  down  where 
it  will  be  remembered  —  it  's  written  on  tablets  of  brass 
with  a  pen  of  steel,  where  all  is  recorded  that  is  done  in  the 
flesh.  —  And  what«,  she  said,  after  a  pause,  »what  is  Lord 
Geraldin  seeking  from  a  puir  auld  creature  like  me,  that  's 
dead  already,  and  only  belangs  sae  far  to  the  living  that  she 
isna  yet  laid  in  the  mouids?« 

»Nay«,  answered  Lord  Glenallan,  »in  the  name  ofHeaven, 
why  was  it  that  you  requested  so  urgently  to  see  me?  and 
why  did  you  back  your  request  by  sending  a  token,  which 
you  knew  well  I  dared  not  refuse?« 

As  he  spoke  thus,  he  took  from  his  purse  the  ring  which 
Edie  Ochiltree  had  delivered  to  him  at  Glenallan-house.  The 
sight  of  this  token  produced  a  Strange  and  instantaneous 
effect  upon  the  old  woman.  The  palsy  of  fear  was  imme- 
diately  added  to  that  of  age,  and  she  began  instantly  to 
search  her  pockets  with  the  tremulous  and  hasty  agitation  of 
one  who  becomes  first  apprehensive  of  having  lost  something 
of  great  importance  —  then;  as  if  convinced  of  the  reality 
of  her  fears,  she  turned  to  the  earl,  and  demanded,  »And 
how  came  ye  by  it,  then?  —  how  came  ye  by  it?  — 
I  thought  I  had  kept  it  sae  securely  —  what  will  the  Coun- 
tess  say?« 

»You  know«,  said  the  earl,  »at  least  you  must  have 
heard,  that  my  mother  is  dead«. 

»Dead!  are  ye  no  imposing  upon  me?  has  she  left  a'  at 
last,  lands  and  lordship  and  lineages?« 
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»All,  all«,  said  the  earl,  »as  mortals  must  leave  all 
human  vanities«. 

»I  mind  now«,  answered  Elspeth,  »I  heard  of  it  before; 
but  there  has  been  sic  distress  in  our  house  since,  and  my 
memory  is  sae  muckle  impaired  —  But  ye  are  sure  your 
mother,  the  Lady  Countess,  it  gane  hame?« 

The  earl  again  assured  her  that  her  former  mistress  was 
no  more. 

»Then«,  said  Elspeth,  »it  shall  burden  my  mind  nae 
langer!  —  When  she  lived,  wha  dared  to  speak  what  it 
would  hae  displeased  her  to  hae  heard  noised  abroad?  — 
But  she  's  gane  —  and  I  will  confess  all«. 

Then,  turning  to  her  son  and  daughter-in-law,  she  com- 
manded  them  imperatively  to  quit  the  house,  and  leave  Lord 
Geraldin  (for  so  she  still  called  him)  alone  with  her.  But 
Maggie  Mucklebackit,  her  first  burst  of  grief  being  over,  was 
by  no  means  disposed  in  her  own  house  to  pay  passive  obe- 
dience  to  the  commands  of  her  mother-in-law,  an  authority 
which  is  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  persons  in  her  rank  of  life, 
and  which  she  was  the  more  astonished  at  hearing  revived, 
when  it  seemed  to  have  been  so  long  relinquished  and 
forgotten. 

»It  was  an  unco  thing«,  she  said,  in  a  grumbling  tone 
of  voice,  —  for  the  rank  of  Lord  Glenallan  was  somewhat 
imposing  —  »it  was  an  unco  thing  to  bid  a  mother  leave  her 
ain  house  wi'  the  tear  in  her  ee,  the  moment  her  eldest  son 
had  been  carried  a  corpse  out  at  the  door  o't«. 

The  fisherman,  in  a  stubborn  and  sullen  tone,  added  to 
the  same  purpose,  »This  is  nae  day  for  your  auld-warld 
stories,  mother  —  My  lord,  if  he  be  a  lord,  may  ca'  some 
other  day  —  or  he  may  speak  out  what  he  has  gotten  to 
say  if  he  likes  it  —  There  's  nane  here  will  think  it  worth 
their  while  to  listen  to  him  or  you  either.  But  neither  for 
laird  or  loon,  gentle  or  semple,  will  I  leave  my  ain  house  to 
pleasure  ony  body  on  the  very  day  my  poor  — « 

Here  his  voice  choked,  and  he  could  proceed  no  farther; 
but  as  he  had  risen  when  Lord  Glenallan  came  in,  and  had 
since  remained  standing,  he  now  threw  himself  doggedly 
upon  a  seat,  and  remained  in  the  sullen  posture  of  one  who 
was  determined  to  keep  his  word. 

But  the  old  woman,  whom  this  crisis  seemed  to  repossess 
in  all  those  powers  of  mental  superiority  with  which  she  had 
once  been  eminently  gifted,  arose,  and,  advancing  towards 
him,  said  with  a  solemn  voice,  »My  son,  as  ye  wad  shun 
hearing  of  your  mother's  shame,  —  as  ye  wad  not  wil- 
lingly  be  a  witness  of  her  guilt,   —  as  ye  wad  deserve  her 
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blessing  and  avoid  her  curse,  I  charge  ye,  by  the  body  that 
bore  and  that  nursed  ye,  to  leave  me  at  freedom  to  speak 
with  Lord  Geraldin,  what  nae  mortal  ears  but  his  ain  maun 
listen  to.  Obey  my  words,  that  when  ye  lay  the  mouids  on 
my  head,  —  and  O,  that  the  day  were  come!  —  ye  ma)/ 
remember  this  hour  without  the  reproach  of  having  dis- 
obeyed  the  last  earthly  command  that  ever  your  mother 
wared  on  you«. 

The  terms  of  this  solemn  charge  revived  in  the  fisher- 
man's  heart  the  habit  of  instinctive  obedience,  in  which  his 
mother  had  trained  him  up,  and  to  which  he  had  submitted 
implicitly  while  her  powers  of  exacting  it  remained  entire. 
The  recollection  mingled  also  with  the  prevailing  passion  of 
the  moment;  for,  glancing  his  eye  at  the  bed  on  which  the 
dead  body  had  been  laid,  he  mutter  ed  to  himself,  »He  never 
disobeyed  me,  in  reason  or  out  o'  reason,  and  what  for 
should  I  vex  her}«  Then,  taking  his  reluctant  spouse  by  the 
arm,  he  led  her  gently  out  of  the  cottage,  and  latched  the 
door  behind  them  as  he  left  it. 

As  the  unhappy  parents  withdrew,  Lord  Glenallan,  to 
prevent  the  old  woman  from  relapsing  into  her  lethargy, 
again  pressed  her  on  the  subject  of  the  communication  which 
sne  proposed  to  make  to  him. 

»Ye  will  have  it  sune  eneugh«,  she  replied;  »my  mind  's 
clear  eneugh  now,  and  there  is  not  —  I  think  there  is  not  — 
a  chance  of  my  forgetting  what  I  have  to  say.  My  dwelling 
at  Craigburnfoot  is  before  my  een,  as  it  were  present  in 
reality  —  the  green  bank,  with  its  selyidge,  just  where  the 
burn  met  wi'  the  sea  —  the  twa  little  barks,  wi'  their  sails 
furled,  lying  in  the  natural  cove  which  it  formed  —  the  high 
clifl  that  joined  it  with  the  pleasure-grounds  of  the  house  of 
Glenallan,  and  hung  right  ower  the  stream  —  Ah!  yes,  I 
may  forget  that  I  had  a  husband  and  have  lost  him  —  that 
I  hae  but  ane  alive  of  our  four  fair  sons  —  that  misfortune 
upon  misfortune  has  devoured  our  ill-gotten  wealth  —  that 
they  carried  the  corpse  of  my  son's  eldest-born  frae  the 
house  this  morning  —  But  I  never  can  forget  the  days  I 
spent  at  bonny  Craigburnfoot!« 

»You  were  a  favourite  of  my  mother«,  said  Lord  Gle- 
nallan, desirous  to  bring  her  back  to  the  point,  from  which 
she  was  wandering. 

»I  was,  I  was,  —  ye  needna  mind  me  o'  that.  She 
brought  me  up  abune  my  station,  and  wi'  knowledge  mair 
than  my  fellows  —  but,  like  the  tempter  of  auld,  wi'  the 
knowledge  of  gude  she  taught  me  the  knowledge  of  evil«. 
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»For  God's  sake,  Elspeth«,  said  the  astonished  earl,  »pro 
ceed,  if  you  can,  to  explain  the  dreadful  hints  you  have 
thrown  out!  —  I  well  know  you  are  confident  to  one  dreadful 
secret,  which  should  split  this  roof  even  to  hear  it  named  — 
but  speak  on  farther«. 

»I  will«,  she  said,  —  »I  will  —  just  bear  wi'  me  for  a 
little « ;  —  and  again  she  seemed  lost  in  recollection,  but  it  was 
no  longer  tinged  with  imbecility  or  apathy.  She  was  now 
entering  upon  the  topic  which  had  long  loaded  her  mind, 
and  which  doubtless  often  occupied  her  whole  soul  at  times 
when  she  seemed  dead  to  all  around  her.  And  I  may  add, 
as  a  remarkable  faet,  that  such  was  the  intense  operation  of 
mental  energy  upon  her  physical  powers  and  nervous  system, 
that,  notwithstanding  her  infirmity  of  deafness,  each  word 
that  Lord  Glenallan  spoke  during  this  remarkable  conference, 
although  in  the  lowest  tone  of  horror  or  agony,  fell  as  full 
and  distinct  upon  Elspeth's  ear  as  it  could  have  done  at  any 
period  of  her  life.  She  spoke  also  herself  clearly,  distinctly, 
and  slowly,  as  if  anxious  that  the  intelligence  she  communi- 
cated  should  be  fully  understood;  concisely  at  the  same  time, 
and  with  none  of  the  verbiage  or  circumlocutory  additions 
natural  to  those  of  her  sex  and  condition.  In  short,  her  lan- 
guage bespoke  a  better  education,  as  well  as  an  uncommonly 
firm  and  resolved  mind,  and  a  character  of  that  sort  from 
which  great  virtues  or  great  crimes  may  be  naturally  ex- 
pected.  The  tenor  of  her  communication  is  disclosed  in  the 
following  chapter. 


»I  need  not  tell  you«,  said  the  old  woman,  addressing 
the  Earl  of  Glenallan,  »that  I  was  the  favourite  and  confi- 
dential  attendant  of  Joscelind,  Countess  of  Glenallan,  whom 
God  assoilzie!«  —  (here  she  crossed  herself)  —  »and,  I  think 
farther,  ye  may  not  have  forgotten,  that  I  shared  her  regard 
for  mony  years.  I  returned  it  by  the  maist  sincere  attach- 
ment,  but  I  fell  into  disgrace  frae  a  trifling  aet  of  dis- 
obedience,  reported  to  your  mother  by  ane  that  thought,  and 
she  wasna  wrang,  that  I  was  a  spy  upon  her  actions  and 
yours«. 

»I  charge  thee,  woman«,  said  the  earl,  in  a  voice  tremb- 
ling  with  passion,   »name  not  her  name  in  my  hearing!« 

»I  must«,  returned  the  penitent  firmly  and  calmly,  »or 
how  can  you  understand  me?« 

The  earl  leaned  upon  one  of  the  wooden  chairs  of  the 
hut,  drew  his  hat  over  his  face,  clenched  his  hånds  together, 
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set  his  teeth  like  one  who  summons  up  courage  to  undergo 
a  painful  operation,  and  made  a  signal  to  her  to  proceed. 

»I  say  then«,  she  resumed,  »that  my  disgrace  with  my 
mistress  was*  chiefly  owing  to  Miss  Eveline  Neville,  then  bred 
up  in  Glenallan-house  as  the  daughter  of  a  cousin-german  and 
intimate  friend  of  your  father  that  was  gane.  There  was 
muckle  mystery  in  her  history,  but  wha  dared  to  inquire 
farther  than  the  Countess  liked  to  tell?  —  All  in  Glenallan- 
house  loved  Miss  Neville  —  all  but  twa  —  your  mother  and 
mysell  —  we  baith  hated  her«. 

»God!  for  what  reason,  since  a  creature  so  mild,  so 
gentle,  so  form  ed  to  inspire  affection,  never  walked  on  this 
wretched  world?« 

»It  may  hae  been  sae«,  rejoined  Elspeth,  »but  your 
mother  hated  a'  that  cam  of  your  father's  family  —  a'  but 
himsell.  Her  reasons  related  to  strife  which  fell  between 
them  soon  after  her  marriage;  the  particulars  are  naething  to 
this  purpose.  But,  oh,  doubly  did  she  hate  Eveline  Neville 
when  she  perceived  that  there  was  a  growing  kindness  atween 
you  and  that  unfortunate  young  leddy!  Ye  may  mind  that 
the  Countess's  dislike  didna  gang  farther  at  first  than  just 
showing  o'  the  cauld  shouther  —  at  least  it  wasna  seen 
farther:  but  at  the  lang  run  it  brak  out  into  such  downright 
violence  that  Miss  Neville  was  even  fain  to  seek  refuge  at 
Knockwinnock  Castle  with  Sir  Arthur's  leddy,  wha  (God  sain 
her!)  was  then  wi'  the  living«. 

»You  rend  my  heart  by  recalling  these  particulars  — 
But  go  on,  and  may  my  present  agony  be  accepted  as  ad- 
ditional  penance  for  the  involuntary  crime!« 

»She  had  been  absent  some  months«,  continued  Elspeth, 
»when  I  was  ae  night  watching  in  my  hut  the  return  of  my 
husband  from  flshing,  and  shedding  in  private  those  bitter 
tears  that  my  proud  spirit  wrung  frae  me  whenever  I  thought 
on  my  disgrace.  The  sneck  was  drawn,  and  the  Countess, 
your  mother,  entered  my  dwelling.  I  thought  I  had  seen  a 
spectre,  for,  even"  in  the  height  of  my  favour,  this  was  an 
honour  she  had  never  done  me,  and  she  looked  as  pale  and 
ghastly  as  if  she  had  risen  from  the  grave.  She  sate  down 
and  wrung  the  draps  from  her  hair  and  cloak,  for  the  night 
was  drizzling,  and  her  walk  had  been  through  the  plantations, 
that  were  a'  loaded  with  dew.  I  only  mention  these  things 
that  you  may  understand  how  weel  that  night  lives  in  my 
memory,  —  and  weel  it  may.  I  was  surprised  to  see  her, 
but  I  durstna  speak  first,  mair  than  if  I  had  seen  a  phantom 
—  Na,  I  durst  not,  my  lord,  I  that  hae  seen  mony  sights  of 
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terror,  and  never  shook  at  them  —  Sae,  after  a  silence,  she 
said,  'Elspeth  Cheyne,  (for  she  always  gave  me  my  maiden 
name,)  are  not  ye  the  daughter  of  that  Reginald  Cheyne, 
who  died  to  save  his  master,  Lord  Glenallan,  on  the  field  of 
Sheriffmuir  ?'  And  I  answered  her  as  proudly  as  hersell 
nearly  —  'As  sure  as  you  are  the  daughter  of  that  Earl  of 
Glenallan  whom  my  father  saved  that  day  by  his  own  death'«. 

Here  she  made  a  deep  pause. 

»And  what  followed?  —  what  followed?  —  For  Heaven's 
sake,  good  woman  —  But  why  should  I  use  that  word?  — 
yet,  good  or  bad,  I  command  you  to  tell  me«. 

»And  little  I  should  value  earthly  command«,  answered 
Elspeth,  »were  there  not  a  voice  that  has  spoken  to  me 
sleeping  and  waking,  that  drives  me  forward  to  tell  this  sad 
tale.  Aweel,  my  lord  —  the  Countess  said  to  me,  'My  son 
loves  Eveline  Neville  —  they  are  agreed  —  they  are  plighted ; 

—  should  they  have  a  son,   my  right  over  Glenallan  merges 

—  I  sink,  from  that  moment,  from  a  Countess  into  a  mise- 
rable stipendiary  dowager  —  I  who  brought  lands  and  vas- 
sals,  and  high  blood  and  ancient  farne,  to  my  husband,  I 
must  cease  to  be  mistress  when  my  son  has  an  heir-male. 
But  I  care  not  for  that  —  had  he  married  any  but  one  of 
the  hated  Nevilles,  I  had  been  patient  —  But  for  them  — 
that  they  and  their  descendants  should  enjoy  the  right  and 
honours  of  my  ancestors,  goes  through  my  heart  like  a  two- 
edged  dirk.  And  this  girl  —  I  detest  her!'  —  And  I  ans- 
wered, for  my  heart  kindled  at  her  words,  that  her  hate  was 
equalled  by  mine«. 

»Wretch!«  exclaimed  the  earl,  in  spite  of  his  determina- 
tion to  preserve  silence,  —  »Wretched  woman!  what  cause  of 
hate  could  have  arisen  from  a  being  so  innocent  and  gentle?« 

»I  hated  what  my  mistress  hated,  as  was  the  use  with 
the  Hege  vassals  of  the  house  of  Glenallan;  for  though,  my 
lord,  I  married  under  my  degree,  yet  an  ancestor  of  yours 
never  went  to  the  field  of  battle,  but  an  ancestor  of  the  frail, 
demented,  auld,  useless  wretch  wha  now  speaks  with  you, 
carried  his  shield  before  him.  But  that  was  not  a'«,  continued 
the  beldam,  her  earthly  and  evil  passions  rekindling  as  she 
became  heated  in  her  narration;  »that  was  not  a'  —  I  hated 
Miss  Eveline  Neville  for  her  ain  sake  —  I  brought  her  frae 
England,  and,  during  our  whole  journey,  she  gecked  and 
scorned  at  my  northern  speech  and  habit,  as  her  southland 
leddies  and  kimmers  had  done  at  the  boarding-school  as  they 
ca'd  it«,  (and,  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  she  spoke  of  an 
affront    offered    by    a    heedless   school-girl  without    intention, 
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with  a  degree  of  inveteracy,  which,  at  such  a  distance  of 
time,  a  mortal  offence  would  neither  have  authorized  or 
excited  in  any  well-constituted  mind)  —  »Yes,  she  scorned 
and  jested  at  me  —  but  let  them  that  scorn  the  tartan  fear 
the  dirk!« 

She  paused,  and  then  went  on.  »But  I  deny  not  that  I 
hated  her  mair  than  she  deser  ved.  My  mistress,  the  Coun- 
tess,  persevered  and  said,  'Elspeth  Cheyne,  this  unruly  boy 
will  marry  with  the  false  English  blood  —  were  days  as 
they  have  been,  I  could  throw  her  into  the  Massymore*)  of 
Glenallan,  and  fetter  him  in  the  Keep  of  Strathbonnel  — 
But  these  times  are  past,  and  the  authority  which  the  nobles 
of  the  land  should  exercise  is  delegated  to  quibbling  lawyers 
and  their  baser  dependents.  Hear  me,  Elspeth  Cheyne!  If 
you  are  your  father's  daughter  as  I  am  mine,  I  will  find 
means  that  they  shall  not  marry  —  She  walks  often  to  that 
cliff  that  overhangs  your  dwelling  to  look  for  her  lover's 
boat  —  (ye  may  remember  the  pleasure  ye  then  took  on  the 
sea,  my  lord)  —  let  him  find  her  forty  fathom  lower  than 
he  expects!'  —  Yes!  —  ye  may  stare  and  frown  and  clench 
your  hånd,  but,  as  sure  as  I  am  to  face  the  only  being  I 
ever  feared,  —  and  O  that  I  had  feared  Him  mair!  —  these 
were  your  mother's  words  —  What  avails  it  to  me  to  lie  to 
you  ?  —  But  I  wadna  consent  to  stain  my  hånd  with  blood.  — 
Then  she  said,  'By  the  religion  of  our  holy  Church  they  are 
ower  sibb  thegither.  But  I  expect  nothing  but  that  both  will 
become  heretics  as  well  as  disobedient  reprobates',  that  was 
her  addition  to  that  argument  —  And  then,  as  the  fiend  is 
ever  ower  busy  wi'  brains  like  mine,  that  are  subtle  beyond 
their  use  and  station,  I  was  unhappily  permitted  to  add  — 
'But  they  might  be  brought  to  think  themselves  sae  sibb  as 
no  Christian  law  will  permit  their  wedlock'«. 

Here  the  Earl  of  Glenallan  echoed  her  words  with  a 
shriek  so  piercing,  as  al  most  to  rend  the  roof  of  the  cottage 

—  »Ahl  then  Eveline  Neville  was  not  the  —  the  — « 

»The  daughter,  ye  would  say,  ofyour  father?«  continued 

Elspeth;    »No  —  be  it  a  torment  or  be  it  a  comfort  to  you 

—  ken  the  truth,  she  was  nae  mair  a  daughter  of  your 
father's  house  than  I  am«. 

»Woman,  deceive  me  not  —  make  me  not  curse  the 
memory  of  the  parent  I  have  so  lately  laid  in  the  grave,  for 
sharing  in  a  plot  the  most  cruel,  the  most  infernal  — « 


*)  Massa-mora,  an  ancient  name  for  a  dungeon,  derived  from  the  Moorish 
language,  perhaps  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 
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»Bethink  ye,  my  Lord  Geraldin,  ere  ye  curse  the  me- 
mory of  a  parent  that  's  gane,  is  there  none  of  the  blood  of 
Glenallan  living,  whose  faults  have  led  to  this  dreadfu'  cata- 
strophe?« 

»Mean  you  my  brother?  —  he,  too,  is  gone«,  said 
the  earl. 

»No«,  replied  the  sibyl,  »I  mean  yoursell,  Lord  Geraldin. 
Had  you  not  transgressed  the  obedience  of  a  son  by  wedding 
Eveline  Neville  in  secret  while  a  guest  at  Knockwinnock,  our 
plot  might  have  separated  you  for  a  time,  but  would  have 
left  at  least  your  sorrows  without  remorse  to  canker  them  — 
But  your  ain  conduct  had  put  poison  in  the  weapon  that  we 
threw,  and  it  pierced  you  with  the  mair  force,  because  ye 
cam  rushing  to  meet  it.  Had  your  marriage  been  a  pro- 
claimed  and  acknowledged  action,  our  stratagem  to  throw  an 
obstacle  into  your  way  that  couldna  be  got  ower,  neither 
wad  nor  could  hae  been  practised  against  ye«. 

»Great  Heaven!«  said  the  unfortunate  nobleman;  »it  is 
as  if  a  film  fell  from  my  obscured  eyes!  —  Yes,  I  now  well 
understand  the  doubtful  hints  of  consolation  thrown  out  by 
my  wretched  mother,  tending  indirectly  to  impeach  the  evi- 
dence  of  the  horrors  of  which  her  arts  had  led  me  to  believe 
myself  guilty«. 

»She  could  not  speak  mair  plainly«,  answered  Elspeth, 
»without  confessing  her  ain  fraud,  and  she  would  have  sub- 
mitted  to  be  torn  by  wild  horses,  rather  than  unfold  what 
she  had  done;  and,  if  she  had  still  lived,  so  would  I  for  her 
sake.  They  were  stout  hearts  the  race  of  Glenallan,  male 
and  female,  and  sae  were  a'  that  in  auld  times  cried  their 
gathering-word  of  Clochnaben  —  they  stood  shouther  to 
shouther  —  Nae  man  parted  frae  his  chief  for  love  of  gold 
or  of  gain,  or  of  right  or  of  wrang.  —  The  times  are 
changed,  I  hear,  now«. 

The  unfortunate  nobleman  was  too  much  wrapped  up  in 
his  own  confused  and  distracting  reflections  to  notice  the 
rude  expressions  of  savage  fidelity,  in  which,  even  in  the 
latest  ebb  of  life,  the  unhappy  author  of  his  misfortunes 
seemed  to  find  a  stern  and  stubborn  source  of  consolation. 

»Great  Heaven!«  he  exclaimed,  »I  am  then  free  from  a 
guilt  the  most  horrible  with  which  man  can  be  stained,  and 
the  sense  of  which,  however  involuntary,  has  wrecked  my 
peace,  destroyed  my  health,  and  bowed  me  down  to  an 
untimely  grave.  Accept«,  he  fervently  uttered,  lifting  his 
eyes  upwards,  »accept  my  humble  thanksl  —  If  I  live  mise- 
rable,   at  least  I  shall  not    die    stained  with   that  unnatural 
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guilt!  —  And  thou  —  proceed,  if  thou  hast  more  to  tell  — 
proceed,  while  thou  hast  voice  to  speak  it,  and  I  have  powers 
to  listen«. 

»Yes«,  answered  the  beldam,  »the  hour  when  you  shall 
hear,  and  I  shall  speak,  is  indeed  passing  rapidly  away  — 
Death  has  crossed  your  brow  with  his  finger,  and  I  find  his 
grasp  turning  every  day  caulder  at  my  heart.  —  Interrupt 
me  nae  mair  with  exclamations  and  groans  and  accusations, 
but  hear  my  tale  to  an  end!  And  then  —  if  ye  be  indeed 
sic  a  Lord  of  Glenallan  as  I  hae  heard  of  in  my  day  — 
make  your  merrymen  gather  the  thorn,  and  the  brier,  and 
the  green  hollin,  till  they  heap  them  as  high  as  the  house- 
riggin',  and  burnl  burnl  burn!  the  auld  witch  Elspeth,  and  a' 
that  can  put  ye  in  mind  that  sic  a  creature  ever  crawled 
upon  the  land!« 

»Go  on«,  said  the  earl,  »go  on  —  I  will  not  again 
interrupt  you«. 

He  spoke  in  a  half-suffocated  yet  determined  voice,  re- 
solved  that  no  irritability  on  his  part  should  deprive  him  of 
this  opportunity  of  acquiring  proofs  of  the  wonderful  tale  he 
then  heard.  But  Elspeth  had  become  exhausted  by  a  con- 
tinuous  narration  of  such  unusual  length;  the  subsequent  part 
of  her  story  was  more  broken,  and,  though  still  distinctly 
intelligible  in  most  parts,  had  no  longer  the  lucid  conciseness 
which  the  first  part  of  her  narrative  had  displayed  to  such 
an  astonishing  degree.  Lord  Glenallan  found  it  necessary, 
when  she  had  made  some  attempts  to  continue  her  narrative 
without  success,  to  prompt  her  memory,  by  demanding,  what 
proofs  she  could  propose  to  bring  of  the  truth  of  a  narrative 
so  different  from  that  which  she  had  originally  told? 

»The  evidence«,  she  replied,  »of  Eveline  Neville's  real 
birth  was  in  the  Countess's  possession,  with  reasons  for  its 
being,  for  some  time,  kept  private.  They  may  yet  be  found, 
if  she  has  not  destroyed  them,  in  the  left-hand  drawer  of  the 
ebony  cabinet  that  stood  in  the  dressing-room  —  these  she 
meant  to  suppress  for  the  time  until  you  went  abroad  again, 
when  she  trusted,  before  your  return,  to  send  Miss  Neville 
back  to  her  ain  country,    or  to  get  her  settled  in  marriage«. 

»But  did  you  not  show  me  letters  of  my  father's,  which 
seemed  to  me,  unless  my  senses  altogether  failed  me  in  that 
horrible  moment,  to  avow  his  relationship  to  —  to  the  un- 
happy  — « 

»We  did;  and,  with  my  testimony,  how  could  you  doubt 
the  faet,  or  her  either?  —  But  we  suppressed  the  true  ex- 
planation   of  these  letters,    and    that  was,    that  your    father 
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thought  it  right  the  young  leddy  should  pass  for  his  daughter 
for  a  while,  on  account  o'  some  family  reasons  that  were 
amang  them«. 

»But  wherefore,  when  you  learned  our  union,  was  this 
dreadful  artifice  persisted  in?« 

»It  wasna«,  she  replied,  »till  Lady  Glenallan  had  com- 
municated  this  fause  tale  that  she  suspected  ye  had  actually 
made  a  marriage  —  nor  even  then  did  you  avow  it  sae  as 
to  satisfy  her,  whether  the  ceremony  had  in  verity  passed 
atween  ye  or  no  —  But  ye  remember,  O  ye  canna  but  re- 
member  weel,  what  passed  in  that  awfu'  meeting!« 

»Woman!  you  swore  upon  the  gospels  to  the  faet  which 
you  now  disavow«. 

»I  did,  and  I  wad  hae  tåen  a  yet  mair  holy  pledge  on 
it,  if  there  had  been  ane  —  I  wad  not  hae  spared  the  blood 
of  my  body,  or  the  guilt  of  my  soul,  to  serve  the  house  of 
Glenallan«. 

»Wretch!  do  you  call  that  horrid  perjury,  attended  with 
consequences  yet  more  dreadful  —  do  you  esteem  that  a 
service  to  the  house  of  your  benefactors?« 

»I  served  her,  wha  was  then  the  head  of  Glenallan,  as 
she  required  me  to  serve  her.  The  cause  was  between  God 
and  her  conscience  —  the  manner  between  God  and  mine  — 
She  is  gane  to  her  account,  and  I  maun  follow  —  Have  I 
tauld  you  a'?« 

»No«,  answered  Lord  Glenallan;  »you  have  yet  more  to 
tell  —  you  have  to  tell  me  of  the  death  of  the  angel  whom 
your  perjury  drove  to  despair,  stained,  as  she  thought  herself, 
with  a  crime  so  horrible  —  Speak  truth  —  was  that  dreadful 
—  was  that  horrible  incident«  —  he  could  scarcely  articulate 
the  words  —  »was  it  as  reported?  or  was  it  an  aet  of  yet 
further,  though  not  more  atrocious  cruelty,  inflicted  by  others?« 

»I  understand  you«,  said  Elspeth;  »but  report  spoke 
truth  —  our  false  witness  was  indeed  the  cause,  but  the  deed 
was  her  ain  distracted  aet  —  On  that  fearfu'  disclosure,  when 
ye  rushed  frae  the  Countess's  presence,  and  saddled  your 
horse,  and  left  the  castle  like  a  fire-flaught,  the  Countess 
hadna  yet  discovered  your  private  marriage;  she  hadna  fund 
out  that  the  union,  which  she  had  framed  this  awfu'  tale  to 
pr  event,  had  e'en  tåen  place.  Ye  fled  from  the  house  as  if 
the  fire  o'  Heaven  was  about  to  fa'  upon  it,  and  Miss  Neville, 
atween  reason  and  the  want  o't,  was  put  under  sure  ward. 
But  the  ward  sleep't,  and  the  prisoner  waked  —  the  window 
was  open  —  the  way  was  before  her  —  there  was  the  clifif, 
and  there  was  the  sea!  —  O,  when  will  I  forget  that!« 
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»And  thus  died«,  said  the  earl,  »even  so  as  was  reported?« 

»No,  my  lord.  I  had  gane  out  to  the  cove  —  the  tide 
was  in,  and  it  flowed,  as  ye  '11  remember,  to  the  foot  of  that 
cliff  —  it  was  a  great  convenience  that  for  my  husband's 
tråde  —  Where  am  I  wandering?  —  I  saw  a  white  object 
dart  frae  the  top  o'  the  cliff  like  a  sea-maw  through  the 
mist,  and  then  a  heavy  flash  and  sparkle  of  the  waters 
showed  me  it  was  a  human  creature  that  had  fa' en  into  the 
waves.  I  was  bold  and  strong,  and  familiar  with  the  tide. 
I  rushed  in  and  grasped  her  gown,  and  drew  her  out  and 
carried  her  on  my  shouthers  —  I  could  hae  carried  twa  sic 
then  —  carried  her  to  my  hut,  and  laid  her  on  my  bed. 
Neighbours  cam  and  brought  help  —  but  the  words  she 
uttered  in  her  ravings,  when  she  got  back  the  use  of  speech, 
were  such,  that  I  was  fain  to  send  them  awa,  and  get  up 
word  to  Glenallan-house.  The  Countess  sent  down  her  Spa- 
nish  servant  Teresa  —  if  ever  there  was  a  fiend  on  earth  in 
human  form,  that  woman  was  ane  —  She  and  I  were  to 
watch  the  unhappy  leddy,  and  let  no  other  person  approach. 
God  knows  what  Teresa' s  part  was  to  hae  been  —  she  tauld 
it  not  to  me  —  but  Heaven  took  the  conclusion  in  its  ain 
hånd.  The  poor  leddy!  she  took  the  pangs  of  travail  before 
her  time,  bore  a  male  child,  and  died  in  the  arms  of  me  — 
of  her  mortal  enemy!  Ay,  ye  may  weep  —  she  was  a 
sightly  creature  to  see  to  —  but  think  ye,  if  I  didna  mourn 
her  then,  that  I  can  mourn  her  now?  —  Na,  na!  —  I  left 
Teresa  wi'  the  dead  corpse  and  new-born  babe,  till  I  gaed 
up  to  take  the  Countess's  commands  what  was  to  be  done. 
Late  as  it  was,  I  ca'd  her  up,  and  she  gar'd  me  ca'  up  your 
brother  — « 

»My  brother?« 

»Yes,  Lord  Geraldin,  e'en  your  brother,  that  some  said 
she  aye  wished  to  be  her  heir.  At  ony  rate,  he  was  the 
person  maist  concerned  in  the  succession  and  heritance  of  the 
house  of  Glenallan«. 

»And  is  it  possible  to  believe,  then,  that  my  brother, 
out  of  avarice  to  grasp  at  my  inheritance,  would  lend  himself 
to  such  a  base  and  dreadful  stratagem?« 

»Your  mother  believed  it«,  said  the  old  beldam  with  a 
fiendish  laugh  —  »it  was  nae  plot  of  my  making  —  but 
what  they  did  or  said  I  will  not  say,  because  I  did  not  hear. 
Lang  and  sair  they  consulted  in  the  black  wainscot  dressing- 
room;  and  when  your  brother  passed  through  the  room 
where  I  was  waiting,  it  seemed  to  me  (and  I  have  often 
thought  sae  since  syne)  that  the  fire  of  heil  was  in  his  cheek 
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and  een.  But  he  had  left  some  of  it  with  his  mother  at  ony 
rate.  She  entered  the  room  like  a  woman  demented,  and 
the  first  words  she  spoke  were,  'Elspeth  Cheyne,  did  ye  ever 
pull  a  new-budded  flower?'  I  answered,  as  ye  may  believe, 
that  I  often  had;  'Then',  said  she,  'ye  will  ken  the  better 
how  to  blight  the  spurious  and  heretical  blossom  that  has 
sprung  forth  this  night   to  disgrace   my  father's  noble  house 

—  See  here';  —  (and  she  gave  me  a  golden  bodkin)  — 
'Nothing  but  gold  must  shed  the  blood  of  Glenallan.  This 
child  is  already  as  one  of  the  dead,  and  since  thou  and  Te- 
resa alone  ken  that  it  lives,  let  it  be  dealt  upon  as  ye  will 
answer  to  me!'  and  she  turned  away  in  her  fury,  and  left 
me  with  the  bodkin  in  my  hånd.  Here  it  is;  that  and  the 
ring  of  Miss  Neville  are  a'  I  hae  preserved  of  my  ill-gotten 
gear  —  for  muckle  was  the  gear  I  got.  And  weel  hae  I 
keepit  the  secret,  but  no  for  the  gowd  or  gear  either«. 

Her  long  and  bony  hånd  held  out  to  Lord  Glenallan  a 
gold  bodkin,  down  which  in  fancy  he  saw  the  blood  of  his 
infant  trickling. 

»Wretch!  had  you  the  heart?« 

»I  kenna  if  I  could  hae  had  it  or  no.  I  returned  to  my 
cottage  without  feeling  the  ground  that  I  trode  on;  but  Te- 
resa and  the  child  were  gane  —  a'  that  was  alive  was  gane 
-^  naething  left  but  the  lifeless  corpse«. 

»And  did  you  never  learn  my  infant's  fate?« 

»I  could  but  guess.  I  have  tauld  ye  your  mother's  pur- 
pose, and  I  ken  Teresa  was  a  fiend.  She  was  never  mair 
seen  in  Scotland,  and  I  have  heard  that  she  returned  to  her 
ain  land.  A  dark  curtain  has  fa'en  ower  the  past,  and  the 
few  that  witnessed  ony  part  of  it  could  only  surmise  some- 
thing  of  seduction  and  suicide.     You  yourself  — « 

»I  know  —  I  know  it  all«,  answered  the  earl. 

»You  indeed  know  all  that  I  can  say  —  And  now,  heir 
of  Glenallan,  can  you  forgive  me?« 

»Ask  forgiveness  of  God,  and  not  of  man«,  said  the 
earl,  turning  away. 

»And  how  shall  I  ask  of  the  pure  and  unstained  what 
is  denied  to  me  by  a  sinner  like  mysell?  —  If  I  hae  sinned, 
hae  I  not  suffered?  —  Hae  I  had  a  day's  peace  or  an  hour's 
rest  since  these  lang  wet  locks  of  hair  first  lay  upon  my 
pillow  at  Craigburnfoot  ?  —  Has  not  my  house  been  burned, 
wi'  my  bairn  in  the  cradle?  —  Have  not  my  boats  been 
wrecked,  when  a'  others  weathered  the  gale?  —  Have  not  a' 
that  were  near  and  dear  to  me  dree'd  penance   for  my  sin? 

—  Has  not  the  fire  had  its  share  o'  them  —  the  winds  had 
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their  part  —  the  sea  had  her  part?  —  And  oh!«  (she  added, 
with  a  lengthened  groan,  looking  first  upwards  towards  heaven, 
and  then  bending  her  eyes  on  the  floor)  —  »Oh!  that  the 
earth  would  take  her  part,  that  's  been  lang  lang  wearying 
to  be  joined  to  it!« 

Lord  Glenallan  had  reached  the  door  of  the  cottage,  but 
the  generosity  of  his  nature  did  not  permit  him  to  leave  the 
unhappy  woman  in  this  state  of  desperate  reprobation.  »May 
God  forgive  thee,  wretched  woman«,  he  said,  »as  sincerely  as 
[do!  —  turn  for  mercy  to  Him,  who  can  alone  grant  mercy, 
and  may  your  prayers  be  heard  as  if  they  were  mine  own! 
—  I  will  send  a  religious  man«. 

»Na,  na,  nae  priest!  nae  priest!«  she  ejaculated;  and  the 
door  of  the  cottage  opening  as  she  spoke,  prevented  her 
from  proceeding. 

4..     Elspettis  Song. 

As  the  Antiquary  lifted  the  latch  of  the  hut,  he  was 
surprised  to  hear  the  shrill  tremulous  voice  of  Elspeth  chanting 
forth  an  old  ballad  in  a  wild  and  doleful  recitative. 

»The  herring  loves  the  merry  moonlight, 
The  mackerel  loves  the  wind, 


But  the  oyster  loves  the  dredging  sang, 
For  they  come  of  a  gentle  kind.« 


A  diligent  collector  of  these  legendary  scraps  of  ancient 
poetry,  his  foot  refused  to  cross  the  threshold  when  his  ear 
was  thus  arrested,  and  his  hånd  instinctively  took  pencil  and 
memorandum-book.  From  time  to  time  the  old  woman  spoke 
as  if  to  the  children  —  »Oy  ay,  hinnies,  whisht,  whisht!  and 
I  '11  begin  a  bonnier  ane  than  that  — 

»Now  haud  your  tongue,  baith  wife  and  carle, 

And  listen,  great  and  sma', 
And  I  will  sing  of  Glenallan's  Earl 

That  fought  on  the  red  Harlaw. 

»The  cronach's  cried  on  Bennachie, 

And  doun  the  Don  and  a', 
And  hieland  and  lawland  mournfu'  be 

For  the  sair  held  of  Harlaw.  — 

I  dinna  mind  the  neist  verse  weel  —  my  memory  's  failed, 
and  there  's  unco  thoughts  come  ower  me  —  God  keep  us 
frae  temptation!« 

Here  her  voice  sunk  in  indistinct  muttering. 
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>It  's  a  historical  ballad«,  said  Oldbuck  eagerly,  »a  ge- 
nuine and  undoubted  fragment  of  minstrelsy!  —  Percy  would 
admire  its  simplicity  —  Ritson  could  not  impugn  its  authen- 
ticity«. 

»Ay,  but  it  's  a  sad  thing«,  said  Ochiltree,  »to  see 
human  nature  sae  far  owertaen  as  to  be  skirling  at  auld 
sangs  on  the  back  of  a  loss  like  hers«. 

»Hush,  hush!«  said  the  Antiquary,  —  »she  has  gotten 
the  thread  of  the  story  again«.  —  And  as  he  spoke, 
she  sung: 

»They  saddled  a  hundred  milk-white  steeds, 

They  hae  bridled  a  hundred  black, 
With  a  chafron  of  steel  on  each  horse's  head, 

And  a  good  knight  upon  his  back.«  — 

»  Chafron ! «  exclaimed  the  Antiquary,  —  » equivalent,  per- 
haps, to  cheveron  —  the  word  's  worth  a  dollar«,  —  and 
down  it  went  in  his  red  book. 

»They  hadna  ridden  a  mile,  a  mile, 

A  mile,  but  barely  ten, 
When  Donald  came  branking  down  the  brae 

Wi'  twenty  thousand  men. 

»Their  tartans  they  were  waving  wide, 

Their  glaives  were  glancing  clear, 
The  pibrochs  rung  frae  side  to  side, 

Would  deafen  ye  to  hear. 

»The  great  Earl  in  his  stirrups  stood 

That  Highland  host  to  see. 
'Now  here  a  knight  that's  stout  and  good 

May  prove  a  jeopardie: 

»'What  wouldst  thou  do,  my  squire  so  gay, 

That  rides  beside  my  reyne, 
Were  ye  Glenallan's  Earl  the  day, 

And  I  were  Roland  Cheyne? 

»'To  turn  the  rein  were  sin  and  shame, 

To  fight  were  wondrous  peril, 
What  would  ye  do  now,  Roland  Cheyne, 

Were  ye  Glenallan's  Earl?' 

»Ye  maun  ken,  hinnies,  that  this  Roland  Cheyne,  for  as  poor 
and  auld  as  I  sit  in  the  chimney-neuk,  was  my  forbear,  and 
an  awfu'  man  he  was  that  day  in  the  fight,  but  specially 
after  the  earl  had  fa'en;  for  he  blamed  himsell  for  the 
counsel  he  gave,  to  fight  before  Mar  came  up  wi'  Mearns, 
and  Aberdeen,  and  Angus«. 

Her  voice  rose  and  became  more  animated  as  she  recited 
the  warlike  counsel  of  her  ancestor: 


CALEDONIA. 


»'Were  I  Glenallan's  Earl  this  tide, 

And  ye  were  Roland  Cheyne, 
The  spur  should  be  in  my  horse's  side, 

And  the  bridle  upon  his  mane. 

»'If  they  hae  twenty  thousand  blades, 

And  we  twice  ten  times  ten, 
Yet  they  hae  but  their  tartan  plaids, 

And  we  are  mail-clad  men. 

»'My  horse  shall  ride  through  ranks  sae  rude, 

As  through  the  moorland  fern, 
Then  ne'er  let  the  gentle  Norman  blude 

Grow  cauld  for  Highland  kerne. '« 


2.     CALEDONIA. 

(From  the  Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel.) 

O  Caledonia!  stern  and  wild, 

Meet  nurse  for  a  poetic  child! 

Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood, 

Land  of  the  mountain  and  the  flood, 

Land  of  my  sires,  what  mortal  hånd 

Can  e'er  untie  the  filial  band 

That  knits  me  to  thy  rugged  strand? 

Still,  as  I  view  each  well-known  scene, 

Think  what  is  now,  and  what  hath  been, 

Seems  as,  to  me,  of  all  bereft, 

Sole  friends  thy  woods  and  streams  were  left; 

And  thus  I  love  them  better  still, 

Even  in  extremity  of  ill. 

By  Yarrow's  stream  still  let  me  stray, 

Though  none  should  guide  my  feebie  way; 

Still  feel  the  breeze  down  Ettrick's  break, 

Al  though  it  chili  my  withered  cheek; 

Still  lay  my  head  by  Teviot  stone, 

Though  there,  forgotten  and  alone, 

The  bard  may  draw  his  parting  groan. 
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His  own  tale  is  partly  told  in  two  lines  of  Lara: 

„Left  by  his  Sire,  too  young  such  loss  to  know, 
Lord  of  himself,  that  heritage  of  woe". 
Walter  Scott. 

Paa  samme  Tid  som  Skotland  gav  den  engelske  Literatur  dets  største 
episke  Digter  i  Walter  Scott,  fremstod  i  England  selv  i  Lord  Byron  Natio- 
nens største  Lyriker,  Lyrikken  taget  i  videste  Forstand  som  subjektiv  Poesi. 
Denne  usædvanlige  Mand  blev  født  i  London  den  22de  Januar  1788  i  en 
gammel,  med  Erobreren  indvandret  normannisk  Familie.  Naturen  havde  ud- 
styret ham  med  et  Hoved  af  vidunderlig  Skjønhed,  men  givet  ham  to  Klump- 
fødder, en  Misdannelse,  der  fyldte  ham  for  hele  Livet  med  saa  dyb  en 
Bitterhed,  at  hans  nærmeste  Venner  troede  dertil  at  kunne  henføre  al  hans 
Gjøren  og  Laden.  Faderen,  en  vild,  udsvævende  Mand,  som  havde  forødt  sin 
Hustrus  Midler  og  derpaa  forladt  hende,  døde  snart  efter  Sønnens  Fødsel,  og 
denne  tilbragte  sine  første  Barndomsaar  i  Aberdeen  i  Scotland,  hvor  Moderen, 
en  Miss  Gordon,  der  regnede  sig  i  Slægt  med  den  skotske  Kongefamilie, 
hørte  hjemme.  Ved  en  Grandonkels  Død  blev  han  i  sit  tiende  Aar  uventet 
Arving  til  Lordtitelen  og  store,  ihvorvel  stærkt  beheftede  Eiendomme,  der- 
iblandt det  smukke  Newstead  Abbedi*)  i  Nottinghamshire ,    og  flyttede  med 


*)  Grandonkelen  havde  med  Forsæt  lagt  an  paa  at  ruinere  Eiendommen  af  Had  til  Sønnen, 
fordi  denne  havde  giftet  sig  mod  hans  Villie;  men  det  foiede  sig  saa,  at  han  kom  til  at 
overleve  baade  sin  Søn  og  Sønnesøn.  Byron  (den  senere  Digter)  havde  ikke  Midler  til 
at  bringe  Newstead  i  fuldt  beboelig  Stand,  og  solgte  det  i  1817  for  94,000  Lstrl.  til  en 
TJniversitetskammerat  Oberst  Wildman,  som  anvendte  en  næsten  ligesaa  stor  Sum  for  at 
bringe  det  Hele  i  Orden.  Eiendommen  havde,  som  Navnet  viser,  oprindelig  været  et  Klo- 
ster, men  var  af  Henrik  den  Ottende  bleven  konfiskeret  og  bagefter  foræret  til  Familien 
Byron,  hvis  Residens  den  var.  I  Nærheden  af  Newstead  ligger  Landsbyen  Hucknall 
Torkard,  i  hvj[s  Kirke  er  Familiens  Begravelsessted;  her  ligger  Digteren  og  hans  Datter 
Ada  begravne. 
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Moderen  til  England.  Han  gjennemgik  her  efter  hinanden  først  Skolen  i  Harrow, 
hvor  han  var  Klassekammerat  med  Robert  Peel,  den  senere  saa  berømte  Stats- 
mand, dernæst  Universitetet  i  Cambridge  (1805—8),  cg  gjorde  sig  paa  begge 
Steder  mest  bemærket  ved  sit  excentriske  Væsen  og  sin  Opsætsighed  mod 
vedtaget  Skik  og  Orden,  et  arveligt  Karaktermærke  i  den  byronske  Slægt. 
Han  arbeidede  kun  lidet*),  men  læste  meget,  efter  Lune  og  Indfald;  allerede 
i  Skolen  var  Reisebeskrivelser,  især  saadanne,  som  skildrede  Orienten,  hans 
kjæreste  Læsning:  derhos  var  han,  uagtet  sin  Legemsfeil,  eller  maaske  just 
paa  Grund  af  den,  en  lidenskabelig  Elsker  af  alleslags  legemlige  Øvelser. 
Hans  Lærere  lagde  kun  lidet  Mærke  til  hans  poetiske  Forsøg,  hvorimod  de 
forudsagde  ham  en  stor  Fremtid  som  Taler.  Hans  første  Digtsamling  udkom 
i  1807:  Hours  of  ldleness;  a  Series  of  Poems,  Original  and  Translated.  By 
George  Gordon,  Lord  Byron,  a  Minor.  Disse  Digte  bleve,  nærmest  paa  Grund 
af  den  overlegne  Maade,  hvorpaa  den  unge  Forfatter  fremtraadte,  Gjenstand 
for  en  skarp  Kritik  i  Edinburgh  Review,  som  baade  Moder  og  Søn  toge  sig 
meget  nær**).  Han  hævnede  sig  ved  at  skrive  en  overmodig  Satire:  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers  (1809),  et  Arbeide,  som  aabenbarede  hans  store 
Talent  og  gjorde  megen  Lykke  ved  den  Hensynsløshed,  hvormed  han  anfaldt 
det  store  kritiske  Organ,  men  han  angreb  ogsaa  mange  Personer  uden  nogen- 
somhelst  Foranledning;  dette  fortrød  han  dog  siden,  og  de  betydeligste  blandt 
de  Angrebne,  deriblandt  Moore  og  Scott,  bleve  siden  hans  bedste  og  oprig- 
tigste Venner. 

Kjed  af  England  og  utilfreds  med  sig  selv,  en  livstræt,  overmættet  Mand 
ved    tyve   Aars   Alder,    tiltraadte    han    i   Sommeren    1809    med   sin  Ven   og 


')  Han  fortæller  selv,  at  han  sjelden  kunde  sin  Lexe,  medens  Peel  altid  kunde  sin,  men 
naar  han  kunde  den,  kunde  han  den  lige  saa  godt  som  Peel. 

")  Kritikken  tilskrives  sædvanlig  Lord  Brougham  og  kan  ikke  kaldes  ubillig  i  Forhold  til 
Digtenes  Værd.  Hvad  der  krænkede  Byron  mest,  var  den  bidende  ironiske  Tone,  der  gik 
ligesaa  meget  ud  over  Lorden  som  Digteren.  Han  havde  i  Fortalen  til  Digtene  sagt,  „at 
mar  han  saa  hen  til  Fremtiden  og  den  Virksomhed,  som  ventede  ham,  forekom  det  ham 
ikke  rimeligt,  at  han  mere  end  denne  ene  Gang  skulde  henvende  sig  til  Publikum".  Hertil 
hentydede  Recensenten  i  Slutningen  af  sin  Kritik:  „But  whatever  judgment  may  be 
passed  on  the  poems  of  this  noble  minor,  it  seems  we  must  take  them  as  we  find  them, 
and  be  content,  for  they  are  the  last  we  shall  have  from  him  ....  'It  is  highly  impro- 
bable  from  his  situation  and  pursuits  hereafter',  that  he  should  again  condescend  to  be- 
come  an  author.  Therefore,  let  us  take  what  we  get,  and  be  thankful.  What  right  have 
we  poor  devils  to  be  nice?  We  are  well  off  to  have  got  so  much  from  a  man  of  this 
lord's  station,  who  does  not  live  in  a  garret,  but  'has  the  sway'  of  Newstead  Abbey. 
Again,  we  say,  let  us  be  thankful;  and,  with  honest  Sancho,  bid  God  bless  the  giver,  nor 
look  the  gift  horse  in  the  mouth".  Da  Byron  udgav  sin  Digtsamling,  tænkte  han  rime- 
ligvis paa  en  offentlig  Løbebane  som  Statsmand.  Han  kom  imidlertid  snart  til  den  Erkjen- 
delse,  at  han  som  saadan  ingen  Fremtid  havde,  og  at  den  eneste  Vei,  som  var  ham 
levnet  til  at  vinde  et  Navn,  gik  gjennem  Literaturen.  Men  selv  efterat  han  var  bleven 
den  berømte  Digter,  erklærede  han  flere  Gange,  at  han  vilde  høre  op  med  at  „skrible 
Vers";  engang  gav  han  endog  sin  Forlægger  Murray  Ordre  til  at  tilintetgjore  alle  hans 
Værker,  men  det  første  blev  hver  Gang  opgivet  ligesaa  hastig  som  det  sidste.  En  ret- 
færdig Gjengjældelse  for  den  Foragt,  hvormed  han  i  sit  Overmod  saa  ned  paa  sin  Digtning, 
rammede  ham  fra  en  Side,  han  mindst  havde  ventet,  fra  hans  egen  Hustru,  se  nedenfor. 
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Universitetskammerat  John  Cam  Hobhouse  (f  1869  som  Lord  Broughton)  en 
Udenlandsreise,  hvorunder  han  besøgte  Portugal,  Spanien,  Tyrkiet,  Græken- 
land og  Lilleasien,  gjorde  Bekjendtskab  med  Ali  Pascha,  og  svømmede  over 
Hellesponten.  Han  opholdt  sig  længst  i  Grækenland;  dette  Lands  skjønne 
Natur  og  store  historiske  Erindringer  gjorde  et  uudsletteligt  Indtryk  paa  hans 
Fantasi,  og  de  Skildringer,  som  have  Hensyn  til  Grækenland,  høre  til  det 
Skjønneste,  som  er  flydt  fra  hans  Pen.  Efter  to  Aars  Fravær  kom  han  til- 
bage, medbringende  fra  sin  Reise  Manuskriptet  til  de  to  første  Sange  af 
Childe  Harold' s  Pilgrimage,  som  udkom  i  1812.  Digtet  er  en  poetisk  Reise- 
beskrivelse, som  i  sin  Tid  Goldsmiths  Traveller,  hvori  glimrende  Natur- 
skildringer gaa  Side  om  Side  med  dybsindige  Betragtninger  og  skarpe  histo- 
riske og  politiske  Domme;  og  i  Midtpunktet  af  det  Hele  staar  Childe  Harold, 
eller  rettere  Childe  Burun*),  med  det  blege  Ansigt  og  mørke,  fortvivlede  Ud- 
tryk, den  Attitude,  hvori  han  ogsaa  for  Fremtiden  vedblev  at  fremstille  sig 
for  Publikum.  Digtet  gjorde  en  overordentlig  Lykke  og  stillede  Forfatteren 
med  Eet  foran  alle  Samtidens  Digtere;  han  har  selv  sammenfattet  Indtrykket 
i  de  bekjendte  Ord:  „Jeg  vaagnede  en  Morgen,  og  fandt,  at  jeg  var  en  be- 
rømt Mand".  Han  blev  Dagens  Løve,  og  hele  det  fornemme  londonske  Sel- 
skab, Mændene  som  Kvinderne,  laa  for  den  unge,  treogtyveaarige  Digters 
Fødder.  Han  nød  i  fulde  Drag  dette  Liv,  om  hvilket  han  mange  Aar  bag- 
efter sagde,  at  det  var  saa  forvirrende  og  bedøvende,  at  man  kunde  fristes 
til  at  tvivle  om  sin  egen  Identitet.  Hans  londonske  Dagbog  viser  til- 
strækkelig, hvor  godt  han  følte  det  Utilfredsstillende  og  Tomme  i  disse  For- 
holde og  længtes  efter  at  komme  bort  fra  dem;  han  tænkte  flere  Gange  paa  at 
reise,  enten  til  Morea  eller  Asien,  men  formaaede  ikke  at  rive  sig  løs,  og  da 
han  ikke  kunde  reise  i  Virkeligheden,  reiste  han  i  Tankerne,  og  skrev  sine 
glimrende  poetiske  Fortællinger,  som  endmere  hævede  hans  Ry.  Rækken  af 
disse  aabnedes  med  The  Giaour  (udtales:  Dsjaur),  hvorpaa  fulgte  Slag  i  Slag 
The  Bride  of  Abydos  og  The  Corsair,  alle  skrevne  i  1813,  Lara  (1814),  The 
Siege  of  Corinth  og  Parisina  (skrevne  i  1815  og  offentliggjorte  i  Begyndelsen 
af  1816).  De  kunne  alle,  paa  den  sidste  nær,  betragtes  som  Fortsættelser  af 
Childe  Harold:  Scenen  er  Grækenland,  og  Helten,  som  optræder  i  de  for- 
skjellige  Kostumer,  er  stedse  Childe  Harold,  Digterens  eget  Billede,  tegnet 
med  de  mørkest  mulige  Farver.  Med  Parisina,  som  behandler  et  italiensk 
Sujet,  forlader  han  græsk  Jordbund.  De  to  sidste  af  hans  poetiske  Fortæl- 
linger ere  Mazeppa  og  The  Island,  begge  skrevne  i  Italien,  det  første  i  Ra- 
venna, med  mange  Hentydninger  til  Digterens  Forhold  til  Grevinde  Guiccioli, 
det  sidste  i  Genua,  kort  før  hans  Afreise  til  Grækenland  (1823). 

Under  alt  dette  nærmede   den  glimrende  Rolle,   han  havde   spillet  i  det 
engelske  Selskabsliv,   sig  en   brat  Afslutning.     Den  2den  Januar  1815  havde 


")  Helten  var  oprindelig  debt  Childe  Burun,  den  gamle  Skrivemaade  af  Digterens  Familie- 
navn; men  han  forandrede  dette  under  Trykningen  til  Childe  Harold,  fordi  han,  som  han 
sagde,  ikke  ønskede,  at  Harolds  Karakter  skulde  identificeres  med  hans  egen,  hvad  dog 
oprindelig  vistnok  var  tilsigtet.  I  Digtets  to  sidste,  senere  tilkomne  Sange,  kaster  han 
ganske  don  gjennemsiglige  Maske  og  optræder  i  første  Person. 
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han  giftet  sig  med  en  rig  Arving,  Miss  Milbanke.  Men  Ægtefolkene  passede 
ikke  for  hinanden;  han  var  selv  en  uheldig  Ægtemand,  og  hvor  lidet  hans 
Lady  forstod  sin  Mand,  viser  det  karakteristiske  Spørgsmaal,  hun  gjorde  ham 
strax  efter  Brylluppet,  „naar  han  agtede  at  aflægge  den  slette  Vane  at  skrive 
Vers".  Ægteskabet  var  saaledes  ikke  lykkeligt  og  blev  opløst  efter  et  Aars 
Forløb,  strax  efter  at  den  lille  Datter  Ada  var  født.  Den  fornemme  Verden, 
allerede  længe  i  Stilhed  forarget  over  hans  uærbødige  Væsen  og  Trodsen  mod 
de  konventionelle  Former,  tog  af  denne  Begivenhed  Anledningen  til  aabent  at 
bryde  med  sin  Yndling;  ovenpaa  den  tidligere  Forgudelse  fulgte  nu  en  ligesaa 
hensynsløs  Fordømmelse,  og  den  var  saa  enstemmig*),  at  han  ikke  havde 
andet  Valg  end  at  forlade  England  og  atter  begive  sig  paa  Reiser,  denne 
Gang  for  aldrig,  mere  at  vende  tilbage.  At  se  sig  med  Eet  forstødt  af  det 
Samfund,  han  saa  længe  havde  behersket,  var  ham  ganske  uventet  og  saarede 
paa  det  dybeste  hans  Stolthed;  men  hans  Aand  bevarede  sin  Spændkraft,  og 
paa  hans  Poesi  havde  det  foreløbig  en  god  Indflydelse.  Thi  medens  han  tid- 
ligere i  Grunden  kun  havde  koketteret  med  Smerten  og  affekteret  den  ulykke- 
lige Mand,  fik  han  nu  en  virkelig  Smerte  at  kjende,  og  han  gav  den  det 
sandeste  og  ædleste  Udtryk  i  det,  som  han  skrev  i  den  nærmeste  Tid  efter 
denne  Begivenhed,  saaledes  i  de  Digte  fra  denne  Tid,  som  findes  trykte  i  hans 
Værker  under  Titelen  „Domestic  Pieces"  (f.  Ex.  „Fare  Thee  Well"  til  hans 
Hustru,  Digtene  til  hans  Søster  Augusta);  og  i  de  to  sidste  Sange  af  Childe 
Harold  hæver  hans  Muse  sig  til  sin  høieste  og  .skjønneste  Flugt.  Men  fra 
denne  Tid  var  han  ogsaa,  navnlig  efter  det  mislykkede  Forsøg,  som  gjennem 
Fru  von  Staél  blev  gjort  paa  at  udsone  ham  med  hans  Hustru  og  den 
offentlige  Mening  i  hans  Fædreland,  i  aabenbar  Krig  med  dette,  og  det  blev 
værre,  jo  længere  det  varede,  især  efterat  han  tog  Ophold  i  Venedig  og  paa- 
begyndte sin  Don  Juan,  i  hvilken  han  havde  fundet  den  Form,  hvori  han 
kunde  give  sin  Uvillie  og  Bitterhed  frit  Løb. 

Den  25de  April  1816  indskibede  han  sig  til  Ostende.  Han  tog  Veien 
gjennem  Belgien  og  besøgte  Valpladsen  ved  Waterloo,  men  uden  at  begeistres 
for  sine  Landsmænds  Seier  eller  deres  store  Hærfører**);  derimod  har  han  i 


*)  Naar  han  indfandt  sig  i  Overhuset,  skyede  Lorderne  ham;  alle  hans  Bekjendte,  paa 
ganske  faa  Undtagelser,  vendte  sig  fra  ham.  Han  vovede  ikke  at  vise  sig  i  Selskaber 
eller  i  Theatret,  og  selv  paa  Gaden  var  han  udsat  for  Pøbelens  Forhaanelser.  Den  en- 
gelske Generalkonsul  Hoppner  i  Venedig,  i  hvis  Hus  Byron  var  en  stadig  og  velkommen 
Gjæst,  fortæller,  at  da  han  her  et  Øieblik  vaklede  mellem  at  vende  tilbage  til  England, 
hvad  hans  engelske  Venner  tilraadede,  eller  følge  Grevinde  Guiccioli  til  Ravenna,  valgte 
han  det  sidste,  fordi  han  frygtede  for  Modtagelsen  i  Hjemmet.  Blandt  de  faa,  som  under 
disse  sørgelige  Omstændigheder  havde  Mod  til  at  lægge  et  godt  Ord  ind  for  ham,  var 
Walter  Scott;  han  skrev  en  smuk  og  deltagende  Recension  over  tredie  Sang  af  Childe 
Harold  i  Tory-Organet  Quarterly  Review,  s.  ndfr.  Byrons  Brev  til  Scott. 

'*)  Amerikaneren  Ticknor,  den  bekjendte  Forfatter  af  den  spanske  Literaturs  Historie,  var 
Sommeren  4815  i  London  og  netop  paa  et  Besøg  hos  Byron  i  det  øieblik,  da  en  Ven  kom 
og  bragte  ham  Underretningen  om ,  at  Napoleon  havde  tabt  Slaget  ved  Waterloo.  Det 
forste  Indtryk,  som  Efterretningen  gjorde  paa  Byron,  har  Ticknor  skildret  saaledes:  Det 
første,  han  yttrede,  var:  „men  er  det  ogsaa  virkelig  sandt?"  Derpaa  sagde  han  efter  en 
Pause:    „det  gjør    mig   oprigtig    ondt"    (I   am   damned   sorry    for   it);     og    efter    en  ny 
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den  tredie  Sang  af  Childe  Harold  givet  en  drastisk  Skildring  af  Allarmeringen 
den  Aften,  som  gik  forud  for  Slaget  ved  Quatre-Bras,  i  Vers,  som  Walter 
Scott  mener  ere  uovertrufne  i  det  engelske  Sprog.  Herfra  reiste  han  videre 
opad  Rhinen  til  Schweiz,  hvor  han  slog  sig  ned  ved  Genfersøens  Bredder  og 
traadte  i  Forbindelse  med  Digteren  Shelley,  som  allerede  tidligere  havde 
maattet  gaa  i  Landflygtighed  formedelst  sine  paradoxe  Meninger.  Under  sit 
Ophold  i  Schweiz  forfattede  han  Digtet  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  tredie  Sang 
af  Childe  Harold,  og  paabegyndte  den  dramatiske  Digtning  Manfred.  I  Ok- 
tober 1816  brød  han  op  fra  Schweiz  til  Italien  og  kom  i  November  samme 
Aar  til  Venedig.  Her  fuldendte  han  sin  Manfred  (Vinteren  1816—17),  samt 
den  fjerde  og  sidste  Sang  af  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  med  en  Tilegnelse 
til  sin  Ven  Hobhouse,  som  er  dateret  1818  den  2den  Januar,  hans  Bryllups- 
dag. Efter  denne  Tid  indtræder  et  Omslag  i  hans  Poesi.  Baade  hvad  han 
saa,  og  hvad  han  selv  oplevede  i  Venedig,  hvor  han  som  en  Afsindig  styrtede 
sig  i  de  vildeste  Udsvævelser,  førte  ham  mere  og  mere  bort  fra  den  ideale 
Betragtning  af  Livet  og  ind  i  den  sath'isk -  nihilistiske  Retning,  der  kom  til 
fuldstændigt  Gjennembrud  i  Don  Jua?i,  hvis  fire  første  Sange  ere  skrevne  i 
Venedig*).  For  den  opløsende  Kritik,  som  her  øves,  bliver  intet  bestaaende; 
alting  drages  ned  i  Støvet  og  hudflettes:  Krigerhæder  er  intet,  Verdens  Hi- 
storie kalder  det  undertiden  „Mord",  undertiden  „Glorie"  (VII,  26);  Digter- 
hæder er  intet,  og  giver  i  det  høieste  Udsigt  til  en  slet  Buste  (I,  218); 
Kjærlighed  er  intet,  Videnskab  intet: 

All 
Ends  in  a  rusty  casque  and  dubious  bone, 
Half-solved  into  those  sodas  and  magnesias, 
Which  form  that  bitter  draught,  the  human  species.     (X,  73.) 

Saaledes  raser  Satiren  paa  alle  Livsomraader,  paa  det  politiske,  kirkelige, 
religiøse  og  literære,  med  det  suveræneste  Herredømme  over  Stoffet  og  den 
sproglige  Behandling.  Dog  bryder  selv  i  dette  Værk  det  Ideale  nu  og  da 
igjen  frem,  og  i  hans  dramatiske  Arbeider,  hvortil  Venedigs  store  Fortid 
leverede  ham  Stoffer,  gaar  det  selvstændigt  ved  Siden  af  den  satiriske  Ret- 
ning i  Don  Juan. 


Pause:  „jeg  tænkte,  jeg  skulde  opleve  den  Dag,  da  jeg  saa  Lord  Castlereaghs  ( —  den 
daværende  Udenrigsministers  — )  Hoved  paa  en  Stage,  men  jeg  frygter  nu  for,  at  det  ikke 
vil  ske."  Da  Byron  nogle  Dage  efter  hos  Murray  (den  bekjendte  Forlægger)  ironisk  blev 
gratuleret  af  sine  Tory-Venner  i  Anledning  af  Seieren,  optog  ban  dette  meget  godmodigt, 
men  lagde  iøvrigt  intet  Skjul  paa  sin  virkelige  Mening.  Ticknor  tilføier,  at  dette  over- 
raskede barn  (T.)  mindre,  end  det  ellers  vilde  gjort,  fordi  ban  tidligere  bavde  børt  lignende 
Meninger  udtale  om  den  bele  Krig  af  ledende  Wbigpolitikere.  Whiggerne  vare  ærgerlige 
over  Toriernes  heldige  Krigsførelse  ;  havde  det  gaaet  omvendt,  vilde  de  selv  være  komne 
til  Magten,  s.  Scotts  Artikel  om  Byron,  Prose  Works  IV,  380.  Byron  var,  forsaavidt  der 
kan  være  Tale  om  bestemte  politiske  Meninger  bos  en  saa  lunefuld  og  omskiftelig  Ka- 
rakter, en  Whig;  de  faa  Gange  han  optraadte  i  Overhuset,  talte  han,  efter  engelsk 
TJdtryksmaade ,  som  en  radikal  Whig. 
')  De  to  første  Sange  af  Don  Juan  udkom  anonymt,  hos  et  ubekjendt  (eller  maaske  fin- 
geret) Firma,  hvis  Navn  hans  Forlægger  Murray  bavde  laant. 
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Af  det  uværdige,  selvødelæggende  Liv  Byron  førte  i  Venedig,  blev  han 
udrevet  ved  Forbindelsen  med  den  unge  og  smukke  Grevinde  Guiccioli,  som 
ved  det  første  Møde  med  den  fremmede  Digter  fattede  en  lidenskabelig  Kjær- 
lighed til  ham,  og  for  hans  Skyld  offrede  alt  hvad  en  Kvinde  kan  offre.  Han 
fulgte  hende  til  hendes  Hjem  i  Ravenna  som  „Amico",  et  Forhold,  som  den 
italienske  Moralkodex  sanktionerede,  men  Forbindelsen  førte  tilsidst  til  en 
Skilsmisse  mellem  Grevinden  og  hendes  Mand,  og  hun  vendte  tilbage  til  sine 
Forældres  Hus.  Opholdet  i  Ravenna  er  Byrons  dramatiske  Periode;  han 
skrev  her  i  Løbet  af  to  Aar  (1820 — 21)  Dramaerne  Marino  Faliero,  Sarda- 
napalus,  The  Two  Foscari,  Mysterierne  Cain,  et  Digt,  holdt  i  en  usædvanlig 
kysk,  enkel  og  værdig  Stil,  og  Heaven  and  Earth,  om  hvilket  det  er  blevet 
sagt,  at  en  engelsk  Biskop  kunde  have  skrevet  det;  begyndte  Werner  og  The 
Deformed  Transformed ,  hvori  han  har  givet  Bitterheden  over  sin  legemlige 
Misdannelse  det  stærkeste  og  umiddelbareste  Udtryk.  Desforuden  digtede  han 
her  den  femte  Sang  af  Don  Juan,  The  Prophecy  of  Dante  og  The  Vision  of 
Judgment  (Dommedags  Synet),  en  bitter  Parodi  paa  et  Digt  af  samme  Navn 
af  Southey,  i  hvilket  denne  havde  forherliget  Kong  Georg  den  Tredie.  Under 
sit  Ophold  i  Ravenna  lod  han  sig  ogsaa  optage  i  Carbonariernes  Samfund, 
hvori  Familien  Gamba,  Grevindens  Fader  og  Broder,  vare  dybt  indviklede,  og 
hvori  Byron,  som  han  skrev  til  Murray,  fandt  „Politikens  Poesi".  Da  Fa- 
milien efter  den  mislykkede  neapolitanske  Opstand  (1822)  blev  udvist  af 
Kirkestaten,  fulgte  Byron  dem,  først  til  Pisa,  hvor  han  paa  ny  traf  sammen 
med  Shelley,  og  siden,  da  de  bleve  udviste  ogsaa  fra  Toskana,  til  Genua. 
Her  arbeidede  han  videre  paa  Don  Juan  og  skrev  The  Age  of  Bronce  og 
The  Island  (1823). 

I  Genua  afsluttede  han  sit  italienske  Ophold.  Han  havde  længe  været 
træt  af  Italien  og  længtes  efter  Forholde,  hvori  han  kunde  bevæge  sig  med 
større  Frihed.  Han  tænkte  et  Øieblik  paa  at  gaa  til  Sydamerika,  men 
bestemte  sig  tilsidst  for  Grækenland,  sin  Ungdoms  Kjærlighed,  dertil  desuden 
særlig  opfordret  ved  en  Indbydelse  fra  den  græske  Kommité  i  London,  hvis 
ledende  Medlemmer  vare  hans  personlige  Venner  og  ønskede  at  have  et  be- 
rømt Navn,  som  de  kunde  stille  i  Spidsen  for  sin  Virksomhed.  Han  afseilede 
fra  Livorno  den  15de  Juli  1823  og  ankom  i  August  til  Cephalonia,  hvor  han 
forblev  til  Udgangen  af  December.  I  Januar  1824  kastede  han  Anker  udenfor 
Missolonghi  og  blev  modtaget  af  Grækerne  med  fyrstelige  Æresbevisninger. 
Hans  Anskuelser  betræffende  de  græske  Anliggender  vidne  om  en  klar  og 
forstandig  Bedømmelse  af  Forholdene,  men  hans  Kræfter  forslog  ikke  længer 
til  at  udføre  de  Planer,  han  havde.  Hans  Konstitution  var  undergravet,  og 
det  usunde  Klimat  og  Lægernes  Uduelighed  fremskyndte  hans  Opløsning. 
Netop  som  han  stod  i  Begreb  med  at  tiltræde  en  Expedition  til  Lepanto, 
døde  han  i  Missolonghi  den  19de  April  1824,  ikke  37  Aar  gammel.  Grækerne 
følte  hans  Død  som  en  Nationalulykke  og  anlagde  Sorg  for  ham  i  21  Dage. 
Hans  Hjerte  blev  tilbage  i  Grækenland,  men  Liget  ført  til  England  og  bisat 
i  Familiebegravelsen  i  Hucknall  Torkard  i  Nærheden  af  Newstead  Abbedi. 
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Dødsbudskabet  udbredte  sig  hurtigt  over  hele  den  dannede  Verden,  og 
der  hørtes  en  almindelig  Klage  over,  at  han  var  gaaet  bort  saa  ung,  i  sin 
Manddoms  bedste  Alder.  Men  hans  Død  forsonede  ham  ikke  med  den 
offentlige  Mening  i  hans  Fædreland.  Byrons  Venner  havde  ønsket,  at  hans 
Lig  maatte  blive  bisat  i  Westminster  Abbedi  eller  St.  Paulskirken,  men  det 
blev  afslaaet.  Det  Samme  gjentog  sig  mange  Aar  efter;  da  hans  af 
Thorvaldsen  modellerede  Statue  ankom  til  England,  modsatte  baade  de 
verdslige  og  kirkelige  Autoriteter  sig  enhver  offentlig  Hædersbevisning;  ikke 
blot  Westminster  Abbedi  og  St.  Paul,  men  ogsaa  Nationalgalleriet  og  det 
Britiske  Museum  lukkede  sine  Porte  for  den;  og  efterat  have  ligget  i  ti  Aar 
paa  Londons  Toldbod,  fik  den  omsider  en  Plads  i  Universitetsbibliothekets 
Vestibule  i  Cambridge,  som  saaledes  tilsidst  udsonede  sig  med  sin  fordums 
Discipel. 

Byron  hører  til  de  største  Digterbegavelser,  som  nogensinde  have  levet. 
Hans  holdningsløse,  mod  al  Tugt  rebellerende  Karakter,  og  de  Livsforhold, 
hvori  han  kom,  forskyldt  og  uforskyldt,  bevirkede,  at  de  overordentlige 
Evner  ofte  bleve  anvendte  paa  en  Maade,  som  baade  Samtid  og  Eftertid  har 
maattet  beklage,  men  6elv  "i  Forvildelserne  mærkes  Geniet,  og  det  er  et 
sandt  Ord,  som  er  sagt  om  ham:  Si  minus  errasset,  fecerat  ille  minus,  hans 
Feil  ere  en  Del  af  hans  Storhed.  I  Henseende  til  sin  Form  er  han  en 
klassisk  Digter:  hvad  han  følte  og  tænkte,  formaaede  han  altid  at  gjengive 
i  klare,  bestemte  Skikkelser,  og  det  sproglige  Udtryk  har  en  Kraft  og  Energi, 
som  den  engelske  Poesi  ikke  har  seet  siden  Miltons  Dage.  Den  svageste 
Side  ved  hans  Talent  er  Karakterskildringen.  Hans  Karakterer  ere  alle 
Modulationer  af  hans  egen;  Childe  Harold,  Lara,  Manfred  tale  alle  By- 
rons Sprog.  Hans  egen  Person  og  virkelige  eller  indbildte  Sorger  dannede 
Midtpunktet  i  hans  Digtning,  et  ensformigt  Thema;  men  hans  Aands  Be- 
vægelighed, Gløden  i  hans  Følelse,  dertil  hans  Verdenskundskab ,  erhvervet 
ved  et  Liv  tilbragt  i  store  og  høist  forskjelligartede  Forhold,  i  Forening  med 
hans  oprindelig  fuldkommen  sunde  Menneskeforstand  indbringer  i  denne 
Ensformighed  et  Liv,  som  ikke  tillader  Læseren  at  trættes.  Det  som  særlig 
fængsler  i  hans  Digtning,  er  den  sjælfulde  Opfatning  af  Naturen;  naar  han 
fordyber  sig  i  denne,  og  i  den  finder  Anledning  til  verdenshistoriske  Erin- 
dringer og  Betragtninger,  er  hans  Lyre  altid  harmonisk  stemt.  Han  er,  hvad 
der  hænger  sammen  med  hans  Poesis  subjektive  Karakter,  i  sin  Landskabs- 
tegning ikke  saa  meget  beskrivende,  som  reflekterende;  hans  Naturskildringer 
ere  saakaldte  Stemningsbilleder,  sædvanlig  af  en  elegisk  Karakter.  Til 
de  pragtfuldeste  af  disse  Skildringer  hører  Beskrivelsen  af  Tordenveiret  i 
Jurabjergene  i  tredie  Sang  af  Childe  Harold,  „hvor  Stormen  i  Naturen  og 
Stormen  i  Digterens  Sjæl  hilse  hinanden  som  to  beslægtede  Dæmoner*,  og 
den  stolte  Apostrofe  til  Havet  i  Digtets  Slutningssang. 

Fremhæves  maa  endnu  et  Moment  i  Byrons  Digtning,  hvorved  han  har 
øvet  en  stor  Indflydelse,  meget  mindre  dog  i  sit  Fædreland  end  paa  Fast- 
landet. Det  er  hans  Frihedsbegeistring.  For  hans  eget  Vedkommende  havde 
denne    kun    lidet   at  betyde,    og  var  nærmest  et  Udtryk  for  den  Selvraadig- 
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hedens  og  Vilkaarlighedens  Aand ,  som  er  et  saa  fremtrædende  Træk  i  hans 
Karakter.  Han  var  baade  ved  Fødselen  og  af  Temperament  en  Aristokrat, 
og  aldeles  ikke  tilsinds  for  sin  egen  Person  at  opgive  det  mindste  af  de 
Forrettigheder,  der  fulgte  den  Stand,  han  tilhørte*);  men  tilfældige  Om- 
stændigheder i  Forening  med  hans  medfødte  Oppositionslyst  havde  indgivet 
ham  visse  Antipathier  mod  det  engelske  Aristokrati ,  og  da  han  ikke  selv 
kunde  spille  nogen  bestemmende  politisk  Rolle  i  sit  Fædreland,  vendte  han 
sine  Pile  mod  de  virkelig  Styrende.  Det  engelske  Samfund  saa  derfor  i  hans 
Liberalisme  ikke  andet  end  demagogiske  Anløb  mod  den  bestaaende  Orden, 
og  udstødte  ham;  men  hans  heftige  Deklamationer  mod  Tyranner  og  Despo- 
tisme klang  som  Musik  i  Fastlandsboernes  Øren,  for  hvem  Modsætningen 
mellem  det  Gamle  og  det  Ny  var  større  og  føltes  stærkere,  end  Tilfældet 
var  i  England,  hvis  Institutioner  vare  gaaede  seierrigt  ud  af  en  stor  verdens- 
historisk Kamp.  Saaledes  blev  han  paa  Fastlandet  den  uopnaaede  Mønster- 
mand for  alle  dem,  som  attraaede  det  Bestaaendes  Kuldkastelse,  og  hans 
tragiske  Endeligt,  der  kastede  som  en  Martyrs  Glorie  over  hans  Liv,  gav 
denne  revolutionære  Indflydelse  en  overordentlig  Magt.  Men  selv  havde  han 
i  Grækenland,  hvor  han  for  første  Gang  kom  i  Berørelse  med  den  virkelige 
Politik,  slaaet  ganske  om  i  sin  Maade  at  anskue  disse  Ting:  Grækernes  Op- 
stand mod  Tyrkiet  betragtede  han  ikke,  som  de  øvrige  Philhellener,  som  en 
Kamp  mellem  Liberalisme  og  Absolutisme,  men  som  en  Kamp  af  kristelig 
Civilisation  mod  tyrkisk  Undertrykkelse,  og  som  en  Bestræbelse  for  at  skaffe 
Efterkommerne  af  Oldtidens  første  Kulturfolk  en  Plads  i  Staternes  Række, 
der  var  deres  Fædre  værdig.  Han  ivrede  derfor  bestandig  for,  at  Grækerne 
maatte  sikkre  sig  de  europæiske  Regjeringers  virksomme  Bistand,  og  Udfaldet 
viste,  at  han  i  denne  Henseende  bedømte  Forholdene  rigtigt. 

Byrons  Biografi  er  skrevet  af  hans  Ven,  Digteren  Thomas  Moore,  men 
dens  fornemste  Værd  bestaar  i  det  Udvalg  af  Byrons  Breve  og  øvrige  Op- 
tegnelser, som  deri  meddeles.  Disse  give  udmærkede  Bidrag  til  hans  Karak- 
teristik, og  vise  os  ham  som  en  ligesaa  stor  Mester  i  Behandlingen  af  sit 
Modersmaals  Prosa  som  af  dets  bundne  Stil.  Hans  Breve  ansees,  i  Indhold 
som  Form,  for  næsten  enestaaende  i  den  engelske  Literatur. 


■*)  Ved  en  Leilighed,  da  det  truede  med  et  alvorligt  Sammenstod  mellem  det  engelske 
Aristokrati  og  den  øvrige  Del  af  Befolkningen,  yttrede  han  sig  i  et  Brev  saaledes:  „If 
we  are  to  fall,  let  the  independent  aristocracy  and  gentry  of  England  snffer  by  the 
sword  of  an  arbitrary  prince,  who  has  been  born  and  bred  a  gentleman,  and  will  behead 
us  after  the  manner  of  our  ancestors ;  but  do  not  let  us  suffer  ourselves  to  be  massacred 
by  the  ignoble  swarms  of  ruffians,  who  are  endeavouring  to  throttle  their  way  to  power". 


i.     MY  NATIVE  LAND  —  GOOD  NIGHTt 

(From  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  Canto  I.) 

Adieu,  adieu!  my  native  shore 

Fades  o'er  the  waters  blue; 
The  night-winds  sigh,  the  breakers  roar, 

And  shrieks  the  wild  sea-mew. 
Yon  sun  that  sets  upon  the  sea 

We  follow  in  his  flight; 
Farewell  awhile  to  him  and  thee, 

My  native  Land  —  Good  Night! 

A  few  short  hours,  and  he  will  rise 

To  give  the  morrow  birth; 
And  I  shall  hail  the  main  and  skies, 

But  not  my  mother  earth. 
Deserted  is  my  own  good  hall, 

Its  hearth  is  desolate; 
Wild  weeds  are  gathering  on  the  wall, 

My  dog  howls  at  the  gate. 

»Come  hither,  hither,  my  little  page: 

Why  dost  thou  weep  and  wail? 
Or  dost  thou  dread  the  billows'  rage, 

Or  tremble  at  the  gale? 
But  dash  the  tear-drop  from  thine  eye; 

Our  ship  is  swift  and  strong: 
Our  fieetest  falcon  scarce  can  fly 

More  merrily  along«. 

»Let  winds  be  shrill,  let  waves  roll  high, 

I  fear  not  wave  nor  wind; 
Yet  marvel  not,  Sir  Childe,  that  I 

Am  sorrowful  in  mind; 


MY   NATIVE   LAND   —   GOOD   NIGHT ! 

For  I  have  from  my  father  gone, 

A  mother  whom  I  love, 
And  have  no  friend,  save  these  alone, 

But  thee  —  and  One  above. 

»My  father  bless'd  me  fervently, 

Yet  did  not  much  complain; 
But  sorely  will  my  mother  sigh 

Till  I  come  back  again«.  — 
»Enough,  enough,  my  little  lad! 

Such  tears  become  thine  eye; 
If  I  thy  guileless  bosom  had, 

Mine  own  would  not  be  dry. 

»Come  hither,  hither,  my  staunch  yeoman, 

Why  dost  thou  look  so  paler 
Or  dost  thou  dread  a  French  foeman, 

Or  shiver  at  the  gale?« 
»Deem'st  thou  I  tremble  for  my  life? 

Sir  Childe,  I'm  not  so  weak; 
But  thinking  on  an  absent  wife 

Will  blanch  a  faithful  cheek. 

»My  spouse  and  boys  dwell  near  thy  hall, 

Along  the  bordering  lake, 
And  when  they  on  their  father  call, 

What  answer  shall  she  make?« 
»Enough,  enough,  my  yeoman  good, 

Thy  grief  let  none  gainsay; 
But  I,  who  am  of  lighter  mood, 

Will  laugh  to  flee  away«. 

For  who  would  trust  the  seeming  sighs 

Of  wife  or  paramour? 
Fresh  feres  will  dry  the  bright  blue  eyes 

We  late  saw  streaming  o'er. 
For  pleasures  past  I  do  not  grieve, 

Nor  perils  gathering  near; 
My  greatest  grief  is  that  I  leave 

No  thing  that  claims  a  tear. 

And  now  I'm  in  the  world  alone, 

Upon  the  wide,  wide  sea: 
But  why  should  I  for  others  groan, 

When  none  will  sigh  for  me? 
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Perchance  my  dog  will  whine  in  vain, 
Till  fed  by  stranger  hånds; 

But  long  ere  I  come  back  again 
He'd  tear  me  where  he  stands. 


With  thee,  my  bark,  I'll  swiftly  go 

Athwart  the  foaming  brine; 
Nor  care  what  land  thou  bear'st  me  to, 

So  not  again  to  mine. 
Welcome,  welcome,  ye  dark  blue  waves! 

And  when  you  fail  my  sight, 
Welcome,  ye  deserts,  and  ye  cavesl 

My  native  land  —  Good  Night! 


2.     GREECE. 

(From  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,   Canto  II.) 

Fair  Greece!  sad  relic  of  departed  worth! 
Immortal,  though  no  more;  though  fallen,  great! 
Who  now  shall  lead  thy  scatter'd  children  forth, 
And  long  accustomed  bondage  uncreate? 
Not  such  thy  sons  who  whilome  did  await, 
The  hopeless  warriors  of  a  willing  doom, 
In  bleak  Thermopylæ's  sepulchral  strait  — 
Oh,  who  that  gallant  spirit  shall  resume, 
Leap  from  Eurotas'  banks,  and  call  thee  from  the  tomb? 

And  yet  how  lovely  in  thine  age  of  woe, 
Land  of  lost  gods  and  godlike  men,  art  thou! 
Thy  vales  of  evergreen,  thy  hills  of  snow, 
Proclaim  thee  Nature's  varied  favourite  now; 
Thy  fanes,  thy  temples  to  thy  surface  bow, 
Commingling  slowly  with  heroic  earth, 
Broke  by  the  share  of  every  rustic  plough: 
So  perish  monuments  of  mortal  birth, 
So  perish  all  in  turn,  save  well-recorded  Worth; 

Save  where  some  solitary  column  mourns 
Above  its  prostrate  brethren  of  the  cave; 
Save  where  Tritonia's  airy  shrine  adorns 
Colonna's  cliff,  and  gleams  along  the  wave; 
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Save  o'er  some  warrior's  half-forgotten  grave, 
Where  the  grey  stones  and  unmolested  grass 
Ages,  but  not  oblivion,  feebly  brave, 
While  strangers  only  not  regardless  pass, 
Lingering  like  me,  perchance,  to  gaze,  and  sigh  'Alas!' 

Yet  are  thy  skies  as  blue,  thy  crags  as  wild; 
Sweet  are  thy  groves,  and  verdant  are  thy  helds, 
Thine  olive  ripe  as  when  Minerva  smiled, 
And  still  his  honey'd  wealth  Hymettus  yields; 
There  the  blithe  bee  his  fragrant  fortress  builds, 
The  freeborn  wanderer  of  thy  mountain  air; 
Apollo  still  thy  long,  long  summer  gilds, 
Still  in  his  beam  Mendeli's  marbles  glare; 
\rt,  Glory,  Freedom  fail,  but  Nature  still  is  fair. 

3.     THE  GRECIAN  ISLES. 

(From  the  Giaour.) 

No  breath  of  air  to  break  the  wave 
That  rolls  below  the  Athenian's  grave, 
That  tomb  which,    gleaming  o'er  the  cliff, 
First  greets  the  homeward-veering  skiff, 
High  o'er  the  land  he  saved  in  vain  — 
When  shall  such  hero  live  aeain? 


Fair  clime!  where  every  season  smiles 
Benignant  o'er  those  blessed  isles, 
Which,  seen  from  far  Colonna's  height, 
Make  glad  the  heart  that  hails  the  sight, 
And  lend  to  loneliness  delight. 
There  mildly  dimpling,  Ocean's  cheek 
Reflects  the  tints  of  many  a  peak 
Caught  by  the  laughing  tides  that  lave 
These  Edens  of  the  Eastern  wave: 
And  if  at  times  a  transient  breeze 
Break  the  blue  crystal  of  the  seas, 
Or  sweep  one  blossom  from  the  trees, 
How  welcome  is  each  gentle  air 
That  wakes  and  wafts  the  odours  there! 
For  there  —  the  Rose  o'er  crag  or  vale, 
Sultana  of  the  Nightingale, 
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The  maid  for  whom  his  melody, 
His  thousand  songs  are  heard  on  high, 
Blooms  blushing  to  her  lover's  tale: 
His  queen,  the  garden  queen,  his  Rose, 
Unbent  by  winds,  unchill'd  by  snows, 
Far  from  the  winters  of  the  West, 
By  every  breeze  and  season  blest, 
Returns  the  sweets  by  nature  given 
In  softest  incense  back  to  heaven; 
And  grateful  yields  that  smiling  sky 
Her  fairest  hue  and  fragrant  sigh. 
And  many  a  summer  flower  is  there, 
And  many  a  shade  that  love  might  share, 
And  many  a  grotto,  meant  for  rest, 
That  holds  the  pirate  for  a  guest; 
Whose  bark  in  sheltering  cove  below 
Lurks  for  the  passing  peaceful  prow, 
Till  the  gay  mariner's  guitar 
Is  heard,  and  seen  the  evening  star; 
Then  stealing  with  the  muftled  oar, 
Far  shaded  by  the  rocky  shore, 
Rush  the  night-prowlers  on  the  prey, 
And  turn  to  groans  his  roundelay. 
Strange  —  that  where  nature  loved  to  trace, 
As  if  for  gods,  a  dwelling-place, 
And  every  charm  and  grace  hath  mix'd 
Within  the  paradise  she  fix'd, 
There  man,   enamour'd  of  distress, 
Should  mar  it  into  wilderness, 
And  trample,  brute-like,  o'er  each  flower 
That  tasks  not  one  laborious  hour; 
Nor  claims  the  culture  of  his  hånd 
To  bloom  along  the  fairy  land, 
But  springs  as  to  preclude  his  care, 
And  sweetly  woos  him  —  but  to  spare! 
Strange  —  that  where  all  is  peace  beside, 
There  passion  riots  in  her  pride, 
And  lust  and  rapine  wildly  reign 
To  darken  o'er  the  fair  domain. 
It  is  as  though  the  fiends  prevail'd 
Against  the  seraphs  they  assail'd, 
And,  fix'd  on  heavenly  thrones,  should  dwell 
The  freed  inheritors  of  heil; 
So  soft  the  scene,  so  form'd  for  joy, 
So  curst  the  tyrants  that  destroy! 
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4.     CLIME  OF  THE  EAST. 

(From  The  Bride  of  Abydos.) 

Know  ye  the  land  where  the  cypress  and  myrtle 
Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their  clime? 

Where  the  rage  of  the  vulture,  the  love  of  the  turtle, 
Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime? 

Know  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  vine, 

Where  the  flowers  ever  blossom,  the  beams  ever  shine; 

Where  the  light  wings  of  Zephyr,  oppress'd  with  perfume, 

Wax  faint  o'er  the  gardens  of  Gul  in  her  bloom; 

Where  the  citron  and  olive  are  fairest  of  fruit, 

And  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  never  is  mute: 

Where  the  tints  of  the  earth,  and  the  hues  of  the  sky, 

In  colour  though  varied,  in  beauty  may  vie, 

And  the  purpie  of  ocean  is  deepest  in  dye; 

Where  the  virgins  are  soft  as  the  roses  they  twine, 

And  all,  save  the  spirit  of  man,  is  divine? 

'Tis  the  clime  of  the  East;  'tis  the  land  of  the  Sun  — 

Can  he  smile  on  such  deeds  as  his  children  have  done? 

Oh!  wild  as  the  accents  of  lovers'  farewell, 

Are  the  hearts  which  they  bear,  and  the  tales  which  they  tell. 

5.     CHILDE  HAROLD   QUITS  ENGLAND. 

(From  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  Canto  III.) 

Is  thy  face  like  thy  mother's,  my  fair  *child! 
Ada!  sole  daughter  of  my  house  and  heart? 
When  last  I  saw  thy  young  blue  eyes,  they  smiled, 
And  then  we  parted,  —  not  as  now  we  part, 
But  with  a  hope.  — 

Awaking  with  a  start, 
The  waters  heave  around  me;  and  on  high 
The  winds  lift  up  their  voices:  I  depart, 
Whither  I  know  not;  but  the  hour's  gone  by, 
When  Albion's  lessening  shores  could  grieve  or  glad  mine  eye. 

Once  more  upon  the  waters!  yet  once  more! 
And  the  waves  bound  beneath  me  as  a  steed 
That  knows  his  rider.     Welcome  to  their  roar! 
Swift  be  their  guidance,  wheresoe'er  it  lead! 
Though  the  strain'd  mast  should  quiver  as  a  reed, 
And  the  rent  canvas  fluttering  strew  the  gale, 
Still  must  I  on;  for  I  am  as  a  weed, 
Flung  from  the  rock,  on  Ocean's  foam,  to  sail 
Where'er  the  surge  may  sweep,  the  tempest's  breath  prevail. 
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6.     THE  EVE  OF  BATTLE. 

(From  the  same  Canto.) 

There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night, 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gather'd  then 
Her  Beauty  and  her  Chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps  shone  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men; 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily;  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell, 
Soft  eyes  look'd  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell; 
But  hush!  hark!  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising  knell! 

Did  ye  not  hear  it?  —  No;  'twas  but  the  wind, 
Or  the  car  rattling  o'er  the  stony  street; 
On  with  the  dance!  let  joy  be  unconfin'd; 
No  sleep  till  morn,  when  Youth  and  Pleasure  meet 
To  chase  the  glowing  Hours  with  flying  feet  — 
But,  hark!  —  that  heavy  sound  breaks  in  once  more, 
As  if  the  clouds  its  echo  would  repeat; 
And  nearer,  clearer,  deadlier  than  before! 
Arm!  arm!  it  is  —  it  is  —  the  cannon's  opening  roar! 

Within  a  wincjow'd  niche  of  that  high  hall 
Sate  Brunswick's  fated  chieftain;  he  did  hear 
That  sound,  the  first  amidst  the  festival, 
And  caught  its  tone  with  Death's  prophetic  ear; 
And  when  they  smiled  because  he  deem'd  it  near, 
His  heart  more  truly  knew  that  peal  too  well 
Which  stretch'd  his  father  on  a  bloody  bier, 
And  roused  the  vengeance  blood  alone  could  quell: 
He  rush'd  into  the  field,  and,  foremost  nghting,  fell. 

Ah!  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
And  gathering  tears,  and  tremblings  of  distress, 
And  cheeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago 
Blush'd  at  the  praise  of  their  own  loveliness; 
And  there  were  sudden  partings,  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts,  and  choking  sighs 
Which  ne'er  might  be  repeated:  who  could  guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes, 
Since  upon  night  so  sweet  such  awful  morn  could  rise! 
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And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste:  the  steed, 
The  mustering  squadron,  and  the  clattering  car, 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  speed, 
And  swiftly  forming  in  the  ranks  of  war; 
And  the  deep  thunder  peal  on  peal  afar; 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 
Roused  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star; 
While  throng'd  the  citizens  with  terror  dumb, 
Or  whispering,   with  white   lips    —   »The   foe!    They   come! 
they  come!« 


And  wild  and  high  the  'Cameron's  gathering'  rose, 
The  war-note  of  Lochiel,  which  Albyn's  hills 
Have  heard,  and  heard,  too,  have  her  Saxon  foes:  — 
How  in  the  noon  of  night  that  pibroch  thrills 
Savage  and  shrill!     But  with  the  breath  which  fills 
Their  mountain-pipe,  so  fill  the  mountaineers 
With  the  fierce  native  daring  which  instils 
The  stirring  memory  of  a  thousand  years, 
And  Evan's,  Donald's  farne  rings  in  each  clansman's  ears! 


And  Ardennes  waves  above  them  her  green  leaves, 
Dewy  with  Nature's  tear-drops,  as  they  pass, 
Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grieves, 
Over  the  unreturning  brave,  —  alas! 
Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass 
Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 
In  its  next  verdure,  when  this  fiery  mass 
Of  living  valour,  rolling  on  the  foe 
And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  moulder  cold  and  low. 


Last  noon  beheld  them  full  of  lusty  life, 
Last  eve  in  Beauty's  circle  proudly  gay, 
The  midnight  brought  the  signal-sound  of  strife, 
The  morn  the  marshalling  in  arms,  —  the  day 
Battle's  magnificently-stern  array! 
The  thunder-clouds  close  o'er  it,  which  when  rent 
The  earth  is  cover'd  thick  with  other  clay, 
Which  her  own  clay  shall  cover,  heap'd  and  pent, 
Rider  and  horse,  —  friend,  foe,  —  in  one  red  burial  blent! 
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7.     THE  THUNDERSTORM. 

(From  the  same  Canto.) 

The  sky  is  changed!  —  and  such  a  change!    O  night, 
And  storm,  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  strong, 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman!     Far  along, 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among 
Leaps  the  live  thunder!    Not  from  one  lone  cloud 
But  every  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue; 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud, 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud! 

And  this  is  in  the  night:  —  Most  glorious  night! 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber!  let  me  be 
A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight,  — 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee! 
How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea, 
And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth! 
And  now  again  'tis  black,  —  and  now,  the  glee 
Of  the  loud  hills  shakes  with  its  mountain-mirth, 
As  if  they  did  rejoice  o' er  a  young  earthquake's  birth. 

Now,  where  the  swift  Rhone  cleaves  his  way  between 
Heights  which  appear  as  lovers  who  have  parted 
In  hate,  whose  mining  depths  so  intervene, 
That  they  can  meet  no  more,  though  broken-hearted  1 
Though  in  their  souls,  which  thus  each  other  thwarted, 
Love  was  the  very  root  of  the  fond  rage 
Which  blighted  their  life's  bloom,  and  then  departed: 
Itself  expired,  but  leaving  them  an  age 
Of  years  all  winters,  —  war  within  themselves  to  wage. 

Now,  where  the  quick  Rhone  thus  hath  cleft  his  way, 
The  mightiest  of  the  storms  hath  ta'en  his  stand: 
For  here,  not  one,  but  many,  make  their  play, 
And  fling  their  thunderbolts  from  hånd  to  hånd, 
Flashing  and  cast  around:  of  all  the  band, 
The  brightest  through  these  parted  hills  hath  fork'd 
His  lightnings,  —  as  if  he  did  understand, 
That  in  such  gaps  as  desolation  work'd, 
There  the  hot  shaft  should  blast  whatever  therein  lurk'd. 
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Sky,  mountains,  river,  winds,  lake,  lightnings!  ye, 
With  night,  and  clouds,  and  thunder,  and  a  soul 
To  make  these  felt  and  feeling,  well  may  be 
Things  that  have  made  me  watchful;  the  far  roll 
Of  your  departing  voices,  is  the  knoll 
Of  what  in  me  is  sleepless,  —  if  I  rest. 
But  where  of  ye,  O  tempests!  is  the  goal? 
Are  ye  like  those  within  the  human  breast? 
Or  do  ye  find  at  length,  like  eagles,  some  high  nest? 


Could  I  embody  and  unbosom  now 
That  which  is  most  within  me,  —  could  I  wreak 
My  thoughts  upon  expression,  and  thus  throw 
Soul,  heart,  mind,  passions,  feelings,  strong  or  weak, 
All  that  I  would  have  sought,  and  all  I  seek, 
Bear,  know,  feel,  and  yet  breathe  —  into  one  word, 
And  that  one  word  were  Lightning,  I  would  speak; 
But  as  it  is,  I  live  and  die  unheard, 
With  a  most  voiceless  thought,  sheathing  it  as  a  sword. 


8.     VENICE. 

(From  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  Canto  IV.) 

I  stood  in  Venice,  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs; 
A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hånd: 
I  saw  from  out  the  wave  her  structures  rise 
As  from  the  stroke  of  the  enchanter's  wand: 
A  thousand  years  their  cloudy  wings  expand 
Around  me,  and  a  dying  Glory  smiles 
O' er  the  far  times,  when  many  a  subject  land 
Looked  to  the  winged  Lion's  marble  piles, 
Where  Venice  sat  in  state,  throned  on  her  hundred  isles! 


She  looks  a  sea  Cybele,  fresh  from  ocean, 
Rising  with  her  tiara  of  proud  towers 
At  airy  distance,  with  majestic  motion, 
A  ruier  of  the  waters  and  their  powers: 
And  such  she  was;  —  her  daughters  had  their  dowers 
From  spoils  of  nations,  and  the  exhaustless  East 
Pour'd  in  her  lap  all  gems  in  sparkling  showers. 
In  purpie  was  she  robed,  and  of  her  feast 
Monarchs  partook,  and  deem'd  their  dignity  increased. 
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In  Venice  Tasso's  echoes  are  no  more, 
And  silent  rows  the  songless  gondolier; 
Her  palaces  are  crumbling  to  the  shore, 
And  music  meets  not  always  now  the  ear: 
Those  days  are  gone  —  but  Beauty  still  is  here. 
States  fall,  arts  fade  —  but  Nature  doth  not  die> 
Nor  yet  forget  how  Venice  once  was  dear, 
The  pleasant  place  of  all  festivity, 
The  revel  of  the  earth,  the  masque  of  Italy! 


But  unto  us  she  hath  a  spell  beyond 
Her  name  in  story,  and  her  long  array 
Of  mighty  shadows,  whose  dim  forms  despond 
Above  the  Dogeless  city's  vanish'd  sway; 
Ours  is  a  trophy  which  will  not  decay 
With  the  Rialto;  Shylock  and  the  Moor, 
And  Pierre,  cannot  be  swept  or  worn  away  — 
The  keystones  of  the  arch!  though  all  were  o'er^ 
For  us  repeopled  were  the  solitary  shore. 


9.     ROME. 

(From  the  same  Canto.) 

O  Rome!  my  country!  city  of  the  soul! 
The  orphans  of  the  heart  must  turn  to  thee, 
Lone  mother  of  dead  empires!  and  control 
In  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery. 
What  are  our  woes  and  sufferance?     Come  and  see 
The  cypress,  hear  the  owl,  and  plod  your  way 
O'er  steps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples,  Ye! 
Whose  agonies  are  evils  of  a  day  — 
A  world  is  at  our  feet  as  fragile  as  our  clay. 

The  Niobe  of  nations!  there  she  stands, 
Childless  and  crownless,  in  her  voiceless  woe; 
An  empty  urn  within  her  wither'd  hånds, 
Whose  holy  dust  was  scatter'd  long  ago; 
The  Scipios'  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now; 
The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantless 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers:  dost  thou  flow, 
Old  Tiber!  through  a  marble  wilderness? 
Rise,  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle  her  distresst: 
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The  Goth,  the  Christian,  Time,  War,  Flood,  and  Fire, 
Have  dealt  upon  the  seven-hill'd  city's  pride: 
She  saw  her  glories  star  by  star  expire, 
And  up  the  steep  barbarian  monarchs  ride, 
Where  the  car  climb'd  the  Capitol;  far  and  wide 
Temple  and  tower  went  down,  nor  left  a  site:  — 
Chaos  of  ruins!  who  shall  trace  the  void, 
O'er  the  dim  fragments  cast  a  lunar  light, 
And  say,   'Here  was,  or  is',  where  all  is  doubly  night? 


The  double  night  of  ages,  and  of  her, 
Night's  daughter,  Ignorance,  hath  wrapt,  and  wrap 
All  round  us;  we  but  feel  our  way  to  err: 
The  ocean  hath  its  chart,  the  stars  their  map, 
And  Knowledge  spreads  them  on  her  ample  lap; 
But  Rome  is  as  the  desert,  where  we  steer 
Stumbling  o'er  recollections;  now  we  clap 
Our  hånds,  and  cry  'Eureka!'  it  is  clear  — 
When  but  some  false  mirage  of  ruin  rises  near. 


io.     THE   OCEAN. 

(From  the  same  Canto.) 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean  —  roll! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin  —  his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore;  —  upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own, 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan, 
Without  a  grave,  unknell'd,  uncoffln'd,  and  unknown. 

His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths,  —  thy  fields 
Are  not  a  spoil  for  him,  —  thou  dost  arise 
And  shake  him  from  thee;  the  vile  strength  he  wields 
For  earth's  destruction  thou  dost  all  despise, 
Spurning  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies, 
And  send'st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful  spray 
And  howling,  to  his  gods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay, 
And  dashest  him  again  to  earth:  —  there  let  him  lay. 
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The  armaments  which  thunderstrike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake, 
And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals, 
The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  ribs  make 
Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war; 
These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  flake, 
They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada's  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 


Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee 
Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  are  they? 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free, 
And  many  a  tyrant  since;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts:  —  not  so  thou, 
Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves'  play  — 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow  — 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now. 


Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests;  in  all  time, 
Calm  or  convulsed  —  in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm, 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark-heaving;  —  boundless,  endless,  and  sublime  — 
The  image  of  Eternity  —  the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible;  even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made;  each  zone 
Obeys  thee;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless,  alone. 


And  I  have  loved  thee,  Ocean!  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward:  from  a  boy 
I  wanton'd  with  thy  breakers  —  they  to  me 
Were  a  delight;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror  —  'twas  a  pleasing  fear, 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee, 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near, 
And  laid  my  hånd  upon  thy  mane  —  as  I  do  here. 
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ii.     INCANTATION. 

(From  Manfred.) 

When  the  moon  is  on  the  wave, 

And  the  glow-worm  in  the  grass, 
And  the  meteor  on  the  grave, 

And  the  wisp  on  the  morass; 
When  the  falling  stars  are  shooting, 
And  the  answer'd  owls  are  hooting, 
And  the  silent  leaves  are  still 
In  the  shadow  of  the  hill, 
Shall  my  soul  be  upon  thine, 
With  a  power  and  with  a  sign. 

Though  thy  slumber  may  be  deep, 

Yet  thy  spirit  shall  not  sleep; 

There  are  shades  which  will  not  vanish, 

There  are  thoughts  thou  canst  not  banish; 

By  a  power  to  thee  unknown, 

Thou  canst  never  be  alone; 

Thou  art  wrapt  as  with  a  shroud, 

Thou  art  gather' d  in  a  cloud; 

And  for  ever  shalt  thou  dwell 

In  the  spirit  of  this  spell. 

12.     CAIN. 

ACT  III. 

SCENE  I.  —  The  Eartti  near  Eden. 

Enter  Cain  and  Adah. 

Adah.     Hush!  tread  softly,  Cain. 

Cain.  I  will;  but  wherefore? 

Adah.     Our  little  Enoch  sleeps  upon  yon  bed 
Of  leaves,  beneath  the  cypress. 

Cain.  Cypress!  'tis 

A  gloomy  tree,  which  looks  as  if  it  mourn'd 
O'er  what  it  shadows;  wherefore  didst  thou  choose  it 
For  our  child's  canopy? 

Adah.  Because  its  branches 

Shut  out  the  sun  like  night,  and  therefore  seem'd 
Fitting  to  shadow  slumber. 
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Cain.  Ay,  the  last  — 

And  longest;  but  no  matter  —  lead  me  to  him. 

[They  go  up  to  the  child. 
How  lovely  he  appearsl  his  little  cheeks, 
In  their  pure  incarnation,  vying  with 
The  rose  leaves  strewn  beneath  them. 

Adah.  And  his  lips,  too, 

How  beautifully  parted!     No;  you  shall  not 
Kiss  him,  at  least  not  now:  he  will  awake  soon  — 
His  hour  of  mid-day  rest  is  nearly  over, 
But  it  were  pity  to  disturb  him  till 
'Tis  closed. 

Cain.  You  have  said  well;  I  will  contain 

My  heart  till  then.     He  smiles,  and  sleepsl  —  Sleep  on 
And  smile,  thou  little,  young  inheritor 
Of  a  world  scarce  less  young:  sleep  on,  and  smile! 
Thine  are  the  hours  and  days  when  both  are  cheering 
And  innocent!  thou  hast  not  pluck'd  the  fruit  — 
Thou  know'st  not  thou  art  naked!     Must  the  time 
Come  thou  shalt  be  amerced  for  sins  unknown, 
Which  were  not  thine  nor  mine?     But  now  sleep  on! 
His  cheeks  are  reddening  into  deeper  smiles, 
And  shining  lids  are  trembling  o' er  his  long 
Lashes,  dark  as  the  cypress  which  waves  o' er  them; 
Half  open,  from  beneath  them  the  clear  blue 
Laughs  out,  although  in  slumber.     He  must  dream  — 
Of  what?     Of  Paradise!  —  Ay!  dream  of  it, 
My  disinherited  boy!     'Tis  but  a  dream; 
For  never  more  thyself,  thy  sons,  nor  fathers, 
Shall  walk  in  that  forbidden  place  of  joy! 

Adah.     Dear  Cain!     Nay,  do  not  whisper  o' er  our  son 
Such  melancholy  yearnings  o'er  the  past: 
Why  wilt  thou  always  mourn  for  Paradise? 
Can  we  not  make  another? 

Cain.  Where? 

Adah.  Here,  or 

Where' er  thou  wilt:  where' er  thou  art,  I  feel  not 
The  want  of  this  so  much  regretted  Eden. 
Have  I  not  thee,  our  boy,  our  sire,  and  brother, 
And  Zillah  —  our  sweet  sister,  and  our  Eve, 
To  whom  we  owe  so  much  besides  our  birth? 

Cain.    Yes  —  death,  too,  is  amongst  the  debts  we  owe  her. 

Adah.     Cain!   that  proud  spirit,  who  withdrew  thee  hence, 
Hath  saddened  thine  still  deeper.     I  had  hoped 
The  promised  wonders  which  thou  hast  beheld, 
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Visions,  thou  say'st,  of  past  and  present  worlds, 
Would  have  composed  thy  mind  into  the  calm 
Of  a  contented  knowledge;  but  I  see 
Thy  guide  hath  done  thee  evil:  still  I  thank  him, 
And  can  forgive  him  all,  that  he  so  soon 
Hath  given  thee  back  to  us. 

Cain.  So  soon? 

Ad  ak.  'Tis  scarcely 

Two  hours  since  ye  departed:  two  long  hours 
To  me,  but  only  hours  upon  the  sun. 

Cain.     And  yet  I  have  approach' d  that  sun,  and  seen 
Worlds  which  he  once  shone  on,  and  never  more 
Shall  light;  and  worlds  he  never  lit:  methought 
Years  had  roll'd  o'er  my  absence. 

Adah.  Hardly  hours. 

Cain.     The  mind,  then,  hath  capacity  of  time, 
And  measures  it  by  that  which  it  beholds, 
Pleasing  or  painful;  little  or  almighty. 
I  had  beheld  the  immemorial  works 
Of  endless  beings;  skirr'd  extinguish'd  worlds; 
And,  gazing  on  eternity,  methought 
I  had  borrow'd  more  by  a  few  drops  of  ages 
From  its  immensity;  but  now  I  feel 
My  littleness  again.     Well  said  the  spirit, 
That  I  was  nothing! 

Adah.  Wherefore  said  he  so? 

Jehovah  said  not  that. 

Cain.  No:  He  contents  Him 

With  making  us  the  nothing  which  we  are; 
And  after  flattering  dust  with  glimpses  of 
Eden  and  Immortality,  resolves 
It  back  to  dust  again  —  for  what? 

Adah.  Thou  know'st  — 

Even  for  our  parents'  error. 

Cain.  What  is  that 

To  us?  they  sinn'd,  then  let  them  die! 

Adah.     Thou  hast  not  spoken  well,  nor  is  that  thought 
Thy  own,  but  of  the  spirit  who  was  with  thee. 
Would  I  could  die  for  them,  so  they  might  livel 

Cain.     Why,  so  say  I  —  provided  that  one  victim 
Might  satiate  the  insatiable  of  life, 
And  that  our  little  rosy  sleeper  there 
Might  never  taste  of  death  nor  human  sorrow, 
Nor  hånd  it  down  to  those  who  spring  from  him. 
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Adah.     How  know  we  that  some  such  atonement  one  day 
May  not  redeem  our  race? 

Cain.  By  sacrificing 

The  harmless  for  the  guilty!     What  atonement 
Were  there?    Why,  we  are  innocent:  what  have  we 
Done,  that  we  must  be  victims  for  a  deed 
Before  our  birth,  or  need  have  victims  to 
Atone  for  this  mysterious,  nameless  sin  — 
If  it  be  such  a  sin  to  seek  for  knowledge? 

Adah.     Alasl  thou  sinnest  now,  my  Cain:  thy  words 
Sound  impious  in  mine  ears. 

Cain.  Then  leave  me! 

Adah.  Never, 

Though  thy  God  left  thee. 

Cain.  Say,  what  have  we  here? 

Adah.     Two  altars,  which  our  brother  Abel  made 
During  thine  absence,  whereupon  to  offer 
A  sacrifice  to  God  on  thy  return. 

Cain.     And  how  knew  he,  that  /  would  be  so  ready 
With  the  burnt  offerings,  which  he  daily  brings 
With  a  meek  brow,  whose  base  humility 
Shows  more  of  fear  than  worship,  as  a  bribe 
To  the  Creator? 

Adah.  Surely,  'tis  well  done. 

Cain.     One  altar  may  suffice;  I  have  no  offering. 

Adah.     The  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  early,  beautiful 
Blossom  and  bud,  and  bloom  of  flowers,  and  fruits; 
These  are  a  goodly  offering  to  the  Lord, 
Given  with  a  gentle  and  a  contrite  spirit. 

Cain.     I  have  toil'd,  and  till'd,  and  sweaten  in  the  sun, 
According  to  the  curse:  —  must  I  do  more? 
For  what  should  I  be  gentle?  for  a  war 
With  all  the  elements  ere  they  will  yield 
The  bread  we  eat?     For  what  must  I  be  grateful? 
For  being  dust,  and  grovelling  in  the  dust, 
Till  I  return  to  dust?    If  I  am  nothing  — 
For  nothing  shall  I  be  an  hypocrite, 
And  seem  well  pleased  with  pain?     For  what  should  I 
Be  contrite?  —  for  my  father's  sin,  already 
Expiate  with  what  we  all  have  undergone, 
And  to  be  more  than  expiated  by 
The  ages  prophesied,  upon  our  seed? 
Little  deems  our  young  blooming  sleeper  there, 
The  germs  of  an  eternal  misery 
To  myriads  is  within  himl     Better  'twere 
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I  snatch'd  him  in  his  sleep,  and  dash'd  him  'gainst 
The  rocks,  than  let  him  live  to  — 

Adah.  Oh,  my  God! 

Touch  not  the  child  —  my  child!  thy  child!     O  Cain! 

Cain.     Fear  not!  for  all  the  stars,  and  all  the  power 
Which  sways  them,  I  would  not  accost  yon  infant 
With  ruder  greeting  than  a  father's  kiss. 

Adah.     Then,  why  so  awful  in  thy  speech? 

Cain.  I  said, 

'Twere  better  that  he  ceased  to  live,  than  give 
Life  to  so  much  of  sorrow  as  he  must 
Endure,  and,  harder  still,  bequeath;  but  since 
That  saying  jars  you,  let  us  only  say  — 
'Twere  better  that  he  never  had  been  born. 

Adah.     Oh,  do  not  say  so!     Where  were  then  the  joys, 
The  mother's  joys  of  watching,  nourishing, 
And  loving  him?     Soft!  he  awakes.     Sweet  Enoch! 

[She  goes  to  the  child. 
O  Cain!  look  on  him;  see  how  full  of  life, 
Of  strength,  of  bloom,  of  beauty,  and  of  joy, 
How  like  to  me  —  how  like  to  thee,  when  gentle, 
For  then  we  are  all  alike;  is't  not  so,  Cain? 
Mother,  and  sire,  and  son,  our  features  are 
Reflected  in  each  other;  as  they  are 
In  the  clear  waters,  when  they  are  gentle,  and 
When  thou  art  gentle.     Love  us,  then,  my  Cain! 
And  love  thyself  for  our  sakes,  for  we  love  thee. 
Look!  how  he  laughs  and  stretches  out  his  arms, 
And  opens  wide  his  blue  eyes  ,upon  thine, 
To  hail  his  father;  while  his  little  form 
Flutters  as  wing'd  with  joy.     Talk  not  of  pain! 
The  childless  cherubs  well  might  envy  thee 
The  pleasures  of  a  parent!     Biess  him,  Cain! 
As  yet  he  hath  no  words  to  thank  thee,  but 
His  heart  will,  and  thine  own  too. 

Cain.  Bless  thee,  boy! 

If  that  a  mortal  blessing  may  avail  thee, 
To  save  thee  from  the  serpent's  curse! 

Adah.  It  shall. 

Surely  a  father's  blessing  may  avert 
A  reptile's  subtlety. 

Cain.  Of  that  I  doubt; 

But  bless  him  ne'er  the  less. 

Adah.  Our  brother  comes. 

Cain.     Thy  brother  Abel. 
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Enter  Abel. 


Abel.  Welcome,  Cain!    My  brother, 

The  peace  of  God  be  on  thee! 

Cain.  Abel,  hail! 

Abel.     Our  sister  tells  me   that  thou  hast  been  wandering, 
In  high  communion  with  a  spirit,  far 
Beyond  our  wonted  range.     Was  he  of  those 
We  have  seen  and  spoken  with,  like  to  our  father? 

Cain.     No. 

Abel.     Why  then  commune  with  him?  he  may  be 
A  foe  to  the  Most  High. 

Cain.  And  friend  to  man. 

Has  the  Most  High  been  so  —  if  so  you  term  Him? 

Abel.     Term  Himl  —  your  words  are  Strange  to-day,-  my 
My  sister  Adah,  leave  us  for  awhile  —  [brother. 

We  mean  to  sacrince. 

Adah.  Farewell,  my  Cain; 

But  first  embrace  thy  son.     May  his  soft  spirit, 
And  Abel's  pious  ministry,  recall  thee 
To  peace  and  holiness!  [Exit  Adah,  with  her  child. 

Abel.     Where  hast  thou  been? 

Cain.  I  know  not. 

Abel.     Nor  what  thou  hast  seen? 

Cain.  The  dead, 

The  immortal,  the  unbounded,  the  omnipotent, 
The  overpowering  mysteries  of  space  — 
The  innumerable  worlds  that  were  and  are  — 
A  whirlwind  of  such  overwhelming  things, 
Suns,  moons,  and  earths,  upon  their  loud-voiced  spheres,. 
Singing  in  thunder  round  me,  as  have  made  me 
Unfit  for  mortal  converse:  leave  me,  Abel. 

Abel.     Thine  eyes  are  flashing  with  unnatural  light  — 
Thy  cheek  is  flush'd  with  an  unnatural  hue  — 
Thy  words  are  fraught  with  an  unnatural  sound  — 
What  may  this  mean? 

Cain.  It  means  —  I  pray  thee,  leave  me. 

Abel.     Not  till  we  have  pray'd  and  sacrinced  together. 

Cain.     Abel,  I  pray  thee,  sacrifice  alone  — 
Jehovah  loves  thee  well. 

Abel.  Both  well,  I  hope. 

Cain.     But  thee  the  better:  I  care  not  for  that. 
Thou  art  fitter  for  his  worship  than  I  am; 
Revere  him,  then  —  but  let  it  be  alone  — 
At  least,  without  me. 
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Abel.  Brother,  I  should  ill 

Deserve  the  name  of  our  great  father's  son, 
If,  as  my  elder,  I  revered  thee  not, 
And  in  the  worship  of  our  God  call'd  not 
On  thee  to  join  me,  and  precede  me  in 
Our  priesthood  —  'tis  thy  place. 

Cain.  But  I  have  ne'er 

Asserted  it. 

Abel.  The  more  my  grief;  I  pray  thee 

To  do  so  now:  thy  soul  seems  labouring  in 
Some  strong  delusion ;  it  will  calm  thee. 

Cain.  No ; 

Nothing  can  calm  me  more.     Calm l  say  I?     Never 
Knew  I  what  calm  was  in  the  soul,  although 
I  have  seen  the  elements  still'd.     My  Abel,  leave  me! 
Or  let  me  leave  thee  to  thy  pious  purpose. 

Abel.     Neither:  we  must  perform  our  task  together. 
Spurn  me  not. 

Cain.  If  it  must  be  so  —  well,  then, 

What  shall  I  do! 

Abel.  Choose  one  of  those  two  altars. 

Cain.     Choose  for  me:  they  to  me  are  so  much  turf 
And  stone. 

Abel.  Choose  thou! 

Cain.  I  have  chosen. 

Abel.  'Tis  the  highest, 

And  suits  thee,  as  the  elder.     Now  prepare 
Thine  offerings. 

Cain.  Where  are  thine? 

Abel.  Behold  them  here  — 

The  firstlings  of  the  flock,  and  fat  thereof  — 
A  shepherd's  humble  offering. 

Cain.  I  have  no  flocks; 

I  am  a  riller  of  the  ground,  and  must 
Yield  what  it  yieldeth  to  my  toil  —  its  fruit: 

[He  gathers  fruits. 
Behold  them  in  their  various  bloom  and  ripeness. 

\They  dress  their  altars,  and  kindle  a  Jlame  upon  the7n. 

Abel.     My  brother,  as  the  elder,  offer  first 
Thy  prayer  and  thanksgiving  with  sacrifice. 

Cain.     No  —  I  am  new  to  this;  lead  thou  the  way, 
And  I  will  follow  —  as  I  may. 

Abel  [kneeling].  O  God! 

Who  made  us,  and  who  breathed  the  breath  of  life 
Within  our  nostrils,  who  hath  blessed  us, 
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And  spared,  despite  our  father's  sin,  to  make 

His  children  all  lost,  as  they  might  have  been, 

Had  not  Thy  justice  been  so  temper'd  with 

The  mercy  which  is  Thy  delight,  as  to 

Accord  a  pardon  like  a  Paradise, 

Compared  with  our  great  crimes:  —  Sole  Lord  of  light, 

Of  good,  and  glory,  and  eternity! 

Without  whom  all  were  evil,  and  with  whom 

Nothing  can  err,  except  to  some  good  end 

Of  Thine  omnipotent  benevolence  — 

Inscrutable,  but  still  to  be  fulfill'd  — 

Accept  from  out  thy  humble  first  of  shepherds' 

First  of  the  first-born  flocks  —  an  offering, 

In  itself  nothing  —  as  what  offering  can  be 

Aught  unto  Thee?  —  but  yet  accept  it  for 

The  thanksgiving  of  him  who  spreads  it  in 

The  face  of  Thy  high  heaven,  bowing  his  own 

Even  to  the  dust,  of  which  he  is,  in  honour 

Of  Thee,  and  of  Thy  name,  for  evermore! 

Cain   [standing  er  eet  during  this  speech}.     Spirit!  whate'er 
or  whosoe'er  Thou  art, 
Omnipotent,  it  may  be  —  and,  if  good, 
Shown  in  the  exemption  of  Thy  deeds  from  evil; 
Jehovah  upon  earthl  and  God  in  heaven! 
And  it  may  be  with  other  names,  because 
Thine  attributes  seem  many,  as  Thy  works:  — 
If  Thou  must  be  propitiated  with  prayers, 
Take  them!    If  thou  must  be  induced  with  altars, 
And  soften'd  with  a  sacrifice,  receive  them! 
Two  beings  here  erect  them  unto  Thee. 
If  Thou  lov'st  blood,  the  shepherd's  shrine,  which  smokes 
On  my  right  hånd,  hath  shed  it  for  Thy  service 
In  the  first  of  his  flock,  whose  limbs  now  reek 
In  sanguinary  incense  to  Thy  skies; 
Or  if  the  sweet  and  blooming  fruits  of  earth, 
And  milder  seasons,  which  the  unstain'd  turf 
I  spread  them  on  now  offers  in  the  face 
Of  the  broad  sun  which  ripen'd  them,  may  seem 
Good  to  Thee,  inasmuch  as  they  have  not 
Suffer'd  in  limb  or  life,  and  rather  form 
A  sample  of  thy  works,  than  supplication 
To  look  on  ours!     If  a  shrine  without  victim, 
And  altar  without  gore,  may  win  Thy  favour, 
Look  on  it!     And  for  him  who  dresseth  it, 
He  is  —  such  as  Thou  mad'st  him;  and  seeks  nothing 
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Which  must  be  won  by  kneeling:  if  he's  evil, 

Strike  him!     Thou  art  omnipotent,  and  may'st  — 

For  what  can  he  oppose?     If  he  be  good, 

Strike  him,  or  spare  him,  as  Thou  wilt!  since  all 

Rests  upon  Thee,  and  good  and  evil  seem 

To  have  no  power  themselves,  save  in  Thy  will; 

And  whether  that  be  good  or  ill  I  know  not, 

Not  being  omnipotent,  nor  fit  to  judge 

Omnipotence,  but  merely  to  endure 

Its  mandate;  which  thus  far  I  have  endured. 

[  The  fire  upon  the  altar  of  Abel  kindles  into  a  column 
of  the  fa'ightest  fiame,  and  ascends  to  heaven ;  while 
a  whirlwind  throws  down  the  altar  of  Cain,  a?id 
scatters  the  fruits  abroad  upon  the  earth. 

Abel  [kneeling].     Oh,  brother,  pray!     Jehovah's  wroth  with 

Cain.     Why  so?  [thee. 

Abel.     Thy  fruits  are  scatter'd  on  the  earth. 

Cain.     From  earth  they  came,  to  earth  let  them  return; 
Their  seed  will  bear  fresh  fruit  there  ere  the  summer: 
Thy  burnt  flesh-offering  prospers  better;  see 
How  heaven  licks  up  the  flames,  when  thick  with  blood! 

Abel.     Think  not  upon  my  offering's  acceptance, 
But  make  another  of  thine  own  before 
It  is  too  late. 

Cain.  I  will  build  no  more  altars, 

Nor  surfer  any.  — 

Abel  [rising].     Cain!  what  meanest  thou? 

Cain.     To  cast  down  yon  vile  flatterer  of  the  clouds, 
The  smoky  harbinger  of  thy  dull  prayers  — 
Thine  altar,  with  its  blood  of  lambs  and  kids, 
Which  fed  on  milk,  to  be  destroy'd  in  blood. 

Abel  [opposing  him}.     Thou  shalt  not:  —  add  not  impious 
works  to  impious 
Words!  let  that  altar  stand  —  'tis  hallow'd  now 
By  the  immortal  pleasure  of  Jehovah, 
In  His  acceptance  of  the  victims. 

Cain.  His! 

His  pleasure!  what  was  his  high  pleasure  in 
The  fumes  of  scorching  flesh  and  smoking  blood, 
To  the  pain  of  the  bleating  mothers,  which 
Still  yearn  for  their  dead  offspring?  or  the  pangs 
Of  the  sad  ignorant  victims  underneath 
Thy  pious  knife?     Give  way!  this  bloody  record 
Shall  not  stand  in  the  sun,  to  shame  creation! 

Abel.     Brother,  give  back!  thou  shalt  not  touch  my  altar 
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With  violence:  if  that  thou  wilt  adopt  it, 
To  try  another  sacrifice,  'tis  thine. 

Cain.     Another  sacrifice!     Give  way,  or  else 
That  sacrifice  may  be  — 

Abel.  What  mean'st  thou? 

Cain.  Give  — 

Give  way!  —  thy  God  loves  blood!  —  then  look  to  it:  — 
Give  way,  ere  He  hath  more  l 

Abel.  In  His  great  name, 

I  stand  between  thee  and  the  shrine  which  hath 
Had  His  acceptance.         > 

Cain.  If  thou  lov'st  thyself, 

Stand  back  till  I  have  strew'd  this  turf  along 
Its  native  soil:  —  else  — 

Abel  \opposing  him\.     I  love  God  far  more 
Than  life. 

Cain  [striking  kim  with  a  brand  on  the  temples,   which  he 
snatches  from  the  altar] . 

Then  take  thy  life  unto  thy  God, 
Since  He  loves  lives. 

Abel  [falls]     What  hast  thou  done,  my  brother? 

Cain.     Brother! 

Abel.  O  God!  receive  Thy  servant,  and 

Forgive  his  slayer,  for  he  knew  not  what 
He  did.  —  Cain,  give  me  —  give  me  thy  hånd;  and  tell 
Poor  Zillah  — 

Cain  [af ter  a  momenfs  s  tupef action],    My  hånd!  'tis  all  red, 
and  with  — 
What  ?  [A  long  pause.  —  Looking  slowly  round. 

Where  am  I?  alone!     Where's  Abel?  where 
Cain?     Can  it  be  that  I  am  he?     My  brother, 
Awake!  —  why  liest  thou  so  on  the  green  earth? 
'Tis  not  the  hour  of  slumber:  —  why  so  pale? 
What  hast  thou!  —  thou  wert  full  of  life  this  morn! 
Abel!  I  pray  thee,  mock  me  not!     I  smote 
Too  fiercely,  but  not  fatally.    Ah,  why 
Wouldst  thou  oppose  me?     This  is  mockery, 
And  only  done  to  daunt  me:  —  'twas  a  blow,  — 
And  but  a  blow.     Stir  —  stir  —  nay,  only  stir! 
Why,  so  —  that's  well!  —  thou  breath'st —  breathe  upon  me! 
O  God!     O  God! 

Abel  [very  faintly] .     What's  he  who  speaks  of  God  ? 

Cain.     Thy  murderer. 

Abel.     Then  may  God  forgive  him!     Cain, 
Comfort  poor  Zillah:  —  she  has  but  one  brother 
Now.  [Abel  dies. 
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Cain.     And  I  none!  —  Who  makes  me  brotherless? 
His  eyes  are  open!  then  he  is  not  deadl 
Death  is  like  sleep;  and  sleep  shuts  down  our  lids. 
His  lips,  too,  are  apart;  why,  then,  he  breathes! 
And  yet  I  feel  it  not.  —  His  heartl  —  his  heartl  — 

Let  me  see,  doth  it  beat?  methinks No!  —  no! 

This  is  a  vision,  else  I  am  become 

The  native  of  another  and  worse  world. 

The  earth  swims  round  me:  —  what  is  this?  —  'tis  wet; 

[Puts  kis  hånd  to  his  brozu,  and  then  looks  at  it.. 
And  yet  there  aré  no  dews!  'Tis  blood  —  my  blood  — 
My  brother's  and  my  own!  and  shed  by  me! 
Then  what  have  I  further  to  do  with  life, 
Since  I  have  taken  life  from  my  own  flesh? 
But  he  cannot  be  dead!  —  Is  silence  death? 
No;  he  will  wake;  then  let  me  watch  by  him. 
Life  cannot  be  so  slight,  as  to  be  quench'd 
Thus  quickly!  —  He  hath  spoken  to  me  since  — 
What  shall  I  say  to  him?  —  My  brother!  —  No: 
He  will  not  answer  to  that  name;  for  brethren 
Smite  not  each  other.     Yet  —  yet  —  speak  to  me! 
Oh!  for  a  word  more  of  that  gentle  voice, 
That  I  may  bear  to  hear  my  own  again! 

Enter  Zillah. 

Zillah.     I  heard  a  heavy  sound;  what  can  it  be? 
'Tis  Cain;  and  watching  by  my  husband.     What 
Dost  thou  there,  brother?    Doth  he  sleep?     Oh,  heaven! 
What  means  this  paleness,  and  yon  stream?  —  No,   nol 
It  is  not  blood;  for  who  would  shed  his  blood? 
Abel!  what's  this?  —  who  hath  done  this?     He  moves  not;; 
He  breathes  not:  and  his  hånds  drop  down  from  mine 
With  stony  lifelessness !     Ah!  cruel  Cain! 
Why  cam'st  thou  not  in  time  to  save  him  from 
This  violence?     Whatever  hath  assail'd  him, 
Thou  wert  the  stronger,  and  shouldst  have  stepp'd  in 
Between  him  and  aggression!     Father!  —  Eve!  — 
Adah!  —  come  hither!     Death  is  in  the  world! 

[Exit  Zillah,  calling  on  her  parents,  etc«. 

Cain  [solus].     And  who   hath   brought  him  there?  —  I  — - 
who  abhor 
The  name  of  Death  so  deeply,  that  the  thought 
Empoison'd  all  my  life,  before  I  knew 
His  aspect  —  I  have  led  him  here,  and  given 
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My  brother  to  his  cold  and  still  embrace, 

As  if  he  would  not  have  asserted  his 

Inexorable  claim  without  my  aid. 

I  am  awake  at  last  —  a  dreary  dream 

Had  madden'd  me;  —  but  he  shall  ne'er  awake. 

Enter  Adam,  Eve,  Adah,  and  Zillah. 

Adam.  A  voice  of  woe  from  Zillah  brings  me  here. 
What  do  I  see?  —  'Tis  true!  —  My  son!  —  my  son! 
Woman,  behold  the  serpent's  work,  and  thine!  [To  Eve. 

Eve.     Oh!  speak  not  of  it  now:  the  serpent's  fangs 
Are  in  my  heart.     My  best  beloved,  Abel! 
Jehovah!  this  is  punishment  beyond 
A  mother's  sin,  to  take  him  from  mel 

Adam.  Who, 

Or  what  hath  done  this  deed?     Speak,  Cain,  since  thou 
Wert  present;  was  it  some  more  hostile  angel, 
Who  walks  not  with  Jehovah?  or  some  wild 
Brute  of  the  forest? 

Eve.  Ah!  a  Hvid  light 

Breaks  through,  as  from  a  thunder-cloud !     Yon  brand, 
Massy  and  bloody,  snatch'd  from  off  the  altar, 
And  black  with  smoke,  and  red  with  — 

Adam.  Speak,  my  son! 

Speak,  and  assure  us,  wretched  as  we  are, 
That  we  are  not  more  miserable  still. 

Adah.     Speak,  Cain,  and  say  it  was  not  thou  l 

Eve.  It  was. 

I  see  it  now:  he  hangs  his  guilty  head, 
And  covers  his  ferocious  eyes  with  hånds 
Incarnadine. 

Adah.  Mother,  thou  dost  him  wrong  — 

Cain!  clear  thee  from  this  horrible  accusal, 
Which  grief  wrings  from  our  parent. 

Eve.  Hear,  Jehovah! 

May  the  eternal  serpent's  curse  be  on  him! 
For  he  was  fitter  for  his  seed  than  ours. 
May  all  his  days  be  desolate!     May  — 

Adah.  Hold! 

Curse  him  not,  mother,  for  he  is  thy  son  — 
Curse  him  not,  mother,  for  he  is  my  brother, 
And  my  betrothed. 

Eve.  He  hath  left  thee  no  brother  — 

Zillah  no  husband  —  me  no  son!  —  for  thus 
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I  curse  him  from  my  sight  for  evermore! 
All  bonds  I  break  between  us!  as  he  broke 
That  of  his  nature,  in  yon  —  O  death!  death! 
Why  didst  thou  not  take  me,  who  first  incurr'd  thee? 
Why  dost  thou  not  so  now? 

Adam.  Eve!  let  not  this, 

Thy  natural  grief,  lead  to  impiety! 
A  heavy  doom  was  long  forespoken  to  us; 
And  now  that  it  begins,  let  it  be  borne 
In  such  sort  as  may  show  our  God,  that  we 
Are  faithful  servants  to  His  holy  will. 

Eve  [pointing  to  Cain].    His  will  11  the  will  of  yon  incarnate 
Of  death,  whom  I  have  brought  upon  the  earth  [spirit 

To  strew  it  with  the  dead.     May  all  the  curses 
Of  life  be  on  him!  and  his  agonies 
Drive  him  forth  o'er  the  wilderness,  like  us 
From  Eden,  till  his  children  do  by  him 
As  he  did  by  his  brother!     May  the  swords 
And  wings  of  fiery  cherubim  pursue  him 
By  day  and  night  —  snakes  spring  up  in  his  path  — 
Earth's  fruits  be  ashes  in  his  mouth  —  the  leaves 
On  which  he  lays  his  head  to  sleep  be  strew'd 
With  scorpions!     May  his  dreams  be  of  his  victiml 
His  waking  a  continual  dread  of  death! 
May  the  clear  rivers  turn  to  blood,  as  he 
Stoops  down  to  stain  them  with  his  raging  lip! 
May  every  element  shun  or  change  to  him! 
May  he  live  in  the  pangs  which  others  die  with! 
And  death  itself  wax  something  worse  than  death 
To  him  who  first  acquainted  him  with  man! 
Hence,  fratricide!  henceforth  that  word  is  Cain, 
Through  all  the  coming  myriads  of  mankind, 
Who  shall  abhor  thee,  though  thou  wert  their  sire! 
May  the  grass  wither  from  thy  feet!  the  woods 
Deny  thee  shelter!  earth  a  home!  the  dust 
A  grave!  the  sun  his  light!  and  heaven  her  God! 

[Exit  Eve. 

Adam.     Cain!   get  thee  forth:  we  dwell  no  more  together. 
Depart!  and  leave  the  dead  to  me:  I  am 
Henceforth  alone  —  we  never  must  meet  more. 

Adah.     Oh,  part  not  with  him  thus,  my  father:  do  not 
Add  thy  deep  curse  to  Eve's  upon  his  head! 

Adam.     I  curse  him  not:  his  spirit  be  his  curse. 
Come,  Zillah! 

Zillah.     I  must  watch  my  husband's  corse. 

22 
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Adam.     We  will  return  again,  when  he  is  gone 
Who  hath  provided  for  us  this  dread  office. 
Come,  Zillah! 

Zillah.  Yet  one  kiss  on  yon  pale  clay, 

And  those  lips  once  so  warm  —  my  heart!  my  heart! 

[Exeunt  Adam  and  Zillah,  weeping. 

Adak.     Cain!  thou  hast  heard,  we  must  go  forth. 
I  am  ready. 

So  shall  our  children  be.     I  will  bear  Enoch, 
And  you  his  sister.     Ere  the  sun  declines 
Let  us  depart,  nor  walk  the  wilderness 
Under  the  cloud  of  night.  —  Nay,  speak  to  me, 
To  me  —  thine  own. 

Cain.  Leave  me! 

Adak.  Why,  all  have  left  thee. 

Cain.     And  wherefore  lingerest  thou?     Dost  thou  not  fear 
To  dwell  with  one  who  hath  done  this? 

Adak.  I  fear 

Nothing  except  to  leave  thee,  much  as  I 
Shrink  from  the  deed  which  leaves  thee  brotherless. 
I  must  not  speak  of  this  —  it  is  between  thee 
And  the  great  God. 

A    Voice  from  within  exclaims,  Cain!  Cain! 

Adak.  Hear'st  thou  that  voice? 

Tke  Voice  witkin.     Cain!  Cain! 

Adak.  It  soundeth  like  an  angel's  tone. 

Enter  tke  Angel  of  the  Lord. 

Angel.     Where  is  thy  brother  Abel? 

Cain.  Am  I  then 

My  brother's  keeper? 

Angel.  Cain!  what  hast  thou  done? 

The  voice  of  thy  slain  brother's  blood  cries  out, 
Even  from  the  ground,  unto  the  Lord!  —  Now  art  thou 
Cursed  from  the  earth,  which  open'd  late  her  mouth 
To  drink  thy  brother's  blood  from  thy  rash  hånd. 
Henceforth,  when  thou  shalt  till  the  ground,  it  shall  not 
Yield  thee  her  strength;  a  fugitive  shalt  thou 
Be  from  this  day,  and  vagabond  on  earth! 

Adak.     This  punishment  is  more  than  he  can  bear. 
Behold,  thou  drivest  him  from  the  face  of  earth, 
And  from  the  face  of  God  shall  he  be  hid, 
A  fugitive  and  vagabond  on  earth: 
'Twill  come  to  pass,  that  whoso  findeth  him 
Shall  slay  him. 
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Cain.  Would  they  could!  but  who  are  they 

Shall  slay  me?    Where  are  these  on  the  lone  earth 
As  yet  unpeopled? 

Angel.  Thou  hast  slain  thy  brotrier, 

And  who  shall  warrant  thee  against  thy  son? 

Adah.     Angel  of  Light!  be  merciful,  nor  say 
That  this  poor  aching  breast  now  nourishes 
A  murderer  in  my  boy,  and  of  his  father. 

Angel.     Then.he  would  but  be  what  his  father  is. 
Did  not  the  milk  of  Eve  give-  nutriment 
To  him  thou  now  seest  so  besmear'd  with  blood? 
The  fratricide  might  well  engender  parricides.  — 
But  it  shall  not  be  so  —  the  Lord  thy  God 
And  mine  commandeth  me  to  set  His  seal 
On  Cain,  so  'that  he  may  go  forth  in  safety. 
Who  slayeth  Cain,  a  sevenfold  vengeance  shall 
Be  taken  on  his  head.     Come  hither! 

Cain.  What 

Wouldst  thou  with  me? 

Angel.  To  mark  upon  thy  brow 

Exemption  from  such  deeds  as  thou  hast  done. 

Cain.     No,  let  me  die! 

Angel.  It  must  not  be. 

[The  ANGEL  sets  the  mark  on  Cain's  brow. 

Cam.  It  burns 

My  brow,  but  nought  to  that  which  is  within  it. 
Is  there  more?  let  me  meet  it  as  I  may. 

Angel.    Stern  hast  thou  been  and  stubborn  from  the  womb, 
As  the  ground  thou  must  henceforth  till;  but  he 
Thou  slew'st  was  gentle  as  the  flocks  he  tended. 

Cain.     After  the  fall  too  soon  was  I  begotten; 
Ere  yet  my  mother's  mind  subsided  from 
The  serpent,  and  my  sire  still  mourn'd  for  Eden. 
That  which  I  am,  I  am;  I  did  not  seek 
For  life,  nor  did  I  make  myself;  but  could  I 
With  my  own  death  redeem  him  from  the  dust  — 
And  why  not  so?    Let  him  return  to-day, 
And  I  lie  ghastly!  so  shall  be  restored 
By  God  the  life  to  him  He  loved;  and  taken 
From  me  a  being  I  ne'er  loved  to  bear. 

Angel.     Who  shall  heal  murder?  what  is  done  is  done; 
Go  forth!  fulfil  thy  days!  and  be  thy  deeds 
Unlike  the  last!  [The  ANGEL  disappears. 

Adah.  He's  gone,  let  us  go  forth; 

I  hear  our  little  Enoch  cry  within  our  bower. 

Cain.     Ah!  little  knows  he  what  he  weeps  for! 
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And  I  who  have  shed  blood  cannot  shed  tears! 
But  the  four  rivers  would  not  cleanse  my  soul. 
Think'st  thou  my  boy  will  bear  to  look  on  me? 

Adah.     If  I  thought  that  he  would  not,  I  would  — 

Cain  [interrupting  Aer]. 
No  more  of  threats:  we  have  had  too  many  of  them: 
Go  to  our  children;  I  will  follow  thee. 

Adah.     I  will  not  leave  thee  lonely  with  the  dead; 
Let  us  depart  together. 

Cain.  Oh!  thou  dead 

And  everlasting  witness!  whose  unsinking 
Blood  darkens  earth  and  heaven!  what  thou  now  art 
I  know  not;  but  if  thou  seest  what  /  am, 
I  think  thou  wilt  forgive  him,  whom  his  God 
Can  ne'er  forgive,  nor  his  own  soul.  —  Farewell! 
I  must  not,  dåre  not  touch  what  I  have  made  thee. 
I,  who  sprang  from  the  same  womb  with  thee,  drain'd 
The  same  breast,  clasp'd  thee  often  to  my  own, 
In  fondness  brotherly  and  boyish,  I 
Can  never  meet  thee  more,  nor  even  dåre 
To  do  that  for  thee,  which  thou  shouldst  have  done 
For  me  —  compose  thy  limbs  into  their  grave  — 
The  first  grave  yet  dug  for  mortality. 
But  who  hath  dug  that  grave?     Oh,  earth!     Oh,  earth! 
For  all  the  fruits  thou  hast  render'd  to  me,  I 
Give  thee  back  this.  —  Now  for  the  wilderness! 

[Adah  stoops  down  and  kisses  the  body  of  Abel. 

Adah.    A  dreary,  and  an  early  doom,  my  brother, 
Has  been  thy  lot!     Of  all  who  mourn  for  thee, 
I  alone  must  not  weep.     My  office  is 
Henceforth  to  dry  up.  tears,  and  not  to  shed  them; 
But  yet,  of  all  who  mourn,  none  mourn  like  me, 
Not  only  for  thyself,  but  him  who  slew  thee. 
Now,  Cain!    I  will  divide  thy  burden  with  thee. 

Cain.     Eastward  from  Eden  will  we  take  our  way: 
'Tis  the  most  desolate,  and  suits  my  steps. 

Adah.     Lead!   thou  shalt  be  my  guide,  and  may  our  God 
Be  thine!     Now  let  us  carry  forth  our  children. 

Cain.     And  he  who  lieth  there  was  childless.    I 
Have  dried  the  fountain  of  a  gentle  race, 
Which  might  have  graced  his  recent  marriage  couch, 
And  might  have  temper'd  this  stern  blood  of  mine, 
Uniting  with  our  children  Abel's  offspring! 
O  Abel! 

Adah.     Peace  be  with  him! 

Cain.  But  with  mel  [Exeunt. 
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13.     LETTERS  FROM  LORD  BYRON. 

/.     To  Mrs.  Byron. 

Athens,  January  14,  1 8 1 1 . 

My  dear  Madam, 

I  seize  an  occasion  to  write  as  usual,  shortly,  but  fre- 
quently,  as  the  arrival  of  letters,  where  there  exists  no  regular 
communication,  is,  of  course,  very  precarious.  I  have  lately 
made  several  small  tours  of  some  hundred  or  two  miles 
about  the  Morea,  Attica,  &c,  as  I  have  finished  my  grand 
giro  by  the  Troad,  Constantinople,  &c,  and  am  returned 
down  again  to  Athens.  I  believe  I  have  mentioned  to  you 
more  than  once  that  I  swam  (in  imitation  of  Leander,  though 
without  his  lady)  across  the  Hellespont,  from  Sestos  to 
Abydos.  Of  this,  and  all  other  particulars,  Fletcher,  whom 
I  have  sent  home  with  papers,  &c,  will  apprise  you.  I  cannot 
find  that  he  is  any  loss ;  being  tolerably  master  of  the  Italian 
and  modern  Greek  languages,  which  last  I  am  also  studying 
with  a  master,  I  can  order  and  discourse  more  than  enough 
for  a  reasonable  man.  Besides,  the  perpetual  lamentations 
after  beef  and  beer,  the  stupid,  bigoted  contempt  for  every 
thing  foreign,  and  insurmountable  incapacity  of  acquiring 
even  a  few  words  of  any  language,  rendered  him,  like  all 
other  English  servants,  an  encumbrance.  I  do  assure  you, 
the  plague  of  speaking  for  him,  the  comforts  he  required 
(more  than  myself  by  far),  the  pilaws  (a  Turkish  dish  of  rice 
and  meat)  which  he  could  not  eat,  the  wines  which  he  could 
not  drink,  the  beds  where  he  could  not  sleep,  and  the  long 
list  of  calamities,  such  as  stumbling  horses,  want  of  tea\\\  &c, 
which  assailed  him,  would  have  made  a  lasting  source  of 
laughter  to  a  spectator,  and  inconvenience  to  a  master.  After 
all,  the  man  is  honest  enough,  and,  in  Christendom,  capable 
enough;  but  in  Turkey,  Lord  forgive  me!  my  Albanian  sol- 
diers,  my  Tartars  and  Janissary,  worked  for  him  and  us  too, 
as  my  friend  Hobhouse  can  testify. 

It  is  probable  I  may  steer  homewards  in  spring;  but 
to  enable  me  to  do  that,  I  must  have  remittances.  At  pre- 
sent, I  do  not  care  to  venture  a  winter's  voyage,  even  if  I 
were  otherwise  tired  of  travelling;  but  I  am  so  convinced  of 
the  advantages  of  looking  at  mankind  instead  of  reading 
about  them,  and  the  bitter  effects  of  staying  at  home  with 
all  the  narrow  prejudices  of  an  islander,  that  I  think  there 
should  be  a  law  amongst  us,  to  set  our  young  men  abroad, 
for  a  term,  among  the  few  allies  our  wars  have  left  us. 

Here  I  see   and    have   conversed  with  French ,    Italians, 
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Germans,  Dånes,  Greeks,  Turks,  Americans,  &c.  &c.  &c. ;  and 
without  losing  sight  of  my  own,  I  can  judge  of  the  countries 
and  manners  of  others.  Where  I  see  the  superiority  of  Eng- 
land (which,  by  the  bye,  we  are  a  good  deal  mistaken  about 
in  many  things,)  I  am  pleased,  and  where  I  find  her  inferior, 
I  am  at  least  enlightened.  Now,  I  might  have  stayed,  smoked 
in  your  towns,  or  fogged  in  your  country,  a  century,  without 
being  sure  of  this,  and  without  acquiring  any  thing  more 
useful  or  amusing  at  home.  I  keep  no  journal,  nor  have  I 
any  intention  of  scribbling  my  travels.  I  have  done  with 
authorship;  and  if,  in  my  last  production,  I  have  convinced  the 
critics  or  the  world  I  was  something  more  than  they  took 
me  for,  I  am  satisfied;  nor  will  I  hazard  that  reputation  by 
a  future  effort.  It  is  true  I  have  some  others  in  manuscript, 
but  I  leave  them  for  those  who  come  after  me;  and,  if 
deemed  worth  publishing,  they  may  serve  to  prolong  my 
memory  when  I  myself  shall  cease  to  remember.  I  have  a 
famous  Bavarian  artist  taking  some  views  of  Athens,  &c.  &c. 
for  me.  This  will  be  better  than  scribbling,  a  disease  I  hope 
myself  cured  of.  I  hope,  on  my  return,  te  lead  a  quiet,  re- 
cluse  life,  but  God  knows  and  does  best  for  us  all;  at  least, 
so  they  say,  and  I  have  nothing  to  object,  as,  on  the  whole, 
I  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  my  lot.  I  am  convinced, 
however,  that  men  do  more  harm  to  themselves  than  ever 
the  devil  could  do  to  them.  I  trust  this  will  find  you  well, 
and  as  happy  as  we  can  be;  you  will,  at  least,  be  pleased 
to  hear  I  am  so,  and  yours  ever. 

2.     To  Mr.  Moore. 

Ravenna,  July  5,   1821. 

I  have  had  a  friend  of  your  Mr.  Irving's  —  a  very 
pretty  lad  —  a  Mr.  Coolidge,  of  Boston  —  only  somewhat 
too  full  of  poesy  and  »entusymusy«.  I  was  very  civil  to  him 
during  his  few  hours'  stay,  and  talked  with  him  much  of 
Irving,  whose  writings  are  my  delight.  But  I  suspect  that  he 
did  not  take  quite  so  much  to  me,  from  his  having  expected 
to  meet  a  misanthropical  gentleman,  in  wolf-skin  breeches, 
and  answering  in  fierce  monosyllables ,  instead  of  a  man  of 
this  world.  I  can  never  get  people  to  understand  that  poetry 
is  the  expression  of  excited  passion,  and  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  life  of  passion  any  more  than  a  continuous 
earthquake,  or  an  eternal  fever.  Besides,  who  would  ever 
skave  themselves  in  such  a  state? 

I  have  had  a  curious  letter  to-day  from  a  girl  in  Eng- 
land  (I  never   saw  her),    who   says    sne  is    given   over   of  a 
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decline,  but  could  not  go  out  of  the  world  without  thanking 
me  for  the  delight  which  my  poesy  for  several  years,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
It  is  signed  simply  N.  N.  A.  and  has  not  a  word  of  'cant'  or 
preachment  in  it  upon  any  opinions.  She  merely  says  that 
she  is  dying,  and  that  as  I  had  contributed  so  highly  to  her 
existing  pleasure,  she  thought  that  she  might  say  so,  begging 
me  to  bum  her  letter  —  which,  by  the  way,  I  can  not  do, 
as  I  look  upon  such  a  letter  in  such  circumstances  as  better 
than  a  diploma  from  Gottingen.  I  once  had  a  letter  from 
Drontheim,  in  Norway  (but  not  from  a  dying  woman),  in 
verse,  on  the  same  score  of  gratulation.  These  are  the 
things  which  make  one  at  times  believe  one's  self  a  poet. 

j.     To  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart. 

Pisa,  January  12,   1822. 
My  dear  Sir  Walter, 

I  need  not  say  how  grateful  I  am  for  your  letter,  but  I 
must  own  my  ingratitude  in  not  having  written  to  you  again 
long  ago.  Since  I  left  England  I  have  scribbled  to  five 
hundred  blockheads  on  business,  &c.  without  difficulty,  though 
with  no  great  pleasure;  and  yet,  with  the  notion  of  addres- 
sing  you  a  hundred  times  in  my  head,  and  always  in  my 
heart,  I  have  not  done  what  I  ought  to  have  done. 

I  owe  to  you  far  more  than  the  usual  obligation  for  the 
courtesies  of  literature  and  common  friendship;  for  you  went 
out  of  your  way  in  18 17  to  do  me  a  service,  when  it  re- 
quired  not  merely  kindness,  but  courage  to  do  so:  to  have 
been  recorded  by  you  in  such  a  manner,  would  have  been  a 
proud  memorial  at  any  time,  but  at  such  a  time  when  'all 
the  world  and  his  wife',  as  the  proverb  goes,  were  trying  to 
trample  upon  me,  was  something  still  higher  to  my  self- 
esteem,  —  I  allude  to  the  Quarterly  Review  of  the  Third 
Canto  of  Childe  Harold,  which  Murray  told  me  was  written 
by  you,  —  and,  indeed,  I  should  have  known  it  without  his 
information,  as  there  could  not  be  two  who  could  and  would 
have  done  this  at  the  time.  Had  it  been  a  common  criticism, 
however  eloquent  or  panegyrical,  I  should  have  felt  pleased, 
undoubtedly,  and  grateful,  but  not  to  the  extent  which  the 
extraordinary  good-heartedness  of  the  whole  proceeding  must 
induce  in  any  mind  capable  of  such  sensations.  The  very 
tardiness  of  this  acknowledgment  will,  at  least,  show  that  I 
have  not  forgotten  the  obligation;  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
my  sense  of  it  has  been  out  at  compound  interest  during  the 
delay.  I  shall  only  add  one  word  upon  the  subject,  which 
is,  that  I  think  that  you,  and  Jeffrey,   and  Leigh  Hunt  were 
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the  only  literary  men,  of  numbers  whom  I  know  (and  some 
of  whom  I  had  served),  who  dared  venture  even  an  anony- 
mous  word  in  my  favour  just  then:  and  that,  of  those  three, 
I  had  never  seen  one  at  all  —  of  the  second  much  less  than 
I  desired  —  and  that  the  third  was  under  no  kind  of  obliga- 
tion to  me,  whatever;  while  the  other  two  had  been  actually 
attacked  by  me  on  a  former  occasion;  one,  indeed,  with  some 
provocation,  but  the  other  wantonly  enough.  So  you  see 
you  have  been  heaping  'coals  of  fire,  &c.'  in  the  true  gospel 
manner,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  they  have  burnt  down  to 
my  very  heart. 

I  am  glad  that  you  accept  ed  the  Inscription.  I  meant 
to  have  inscribed  'The  Foscarini'  to  you  instead;  but  flrst,  I 
heard  that  'Cain'  was  thought  the  least  bad  of  the  two  as  a 
composition;  and,  2dly,  I  have  abused  Southey  like  a  pick- 
pocket,  in  a  note  to  the  Foscarini,  and  I  recollected  that  he 
is  a  friend  of  yours  (though  not  of  mine),  and  that  it  would 
not  be  the  handsome  thing  to  dedicate  to  one  friend  any 
thing  containing  such  matters  about  another.  However,  111 
work  the  Laureate  before  I  have  done  with  him,  as  soon  as 
I  can  muster  Billingsgate  therefor.  You  disclaim  'jealousies'; 
but  I  would  ask ,  as  Boswell  did  of  Johnson ,  'of  whom  could 
you  be  jealous?  —  of  none  of  the  living  certainly,  and 
(taking  all  and  all  into  consideration)  of  which  of  the  dead? 
I  don't  like  to  bore  you  about  the  Scotch  novels,  (as  they 
call  them,  though  two  of  them  are  wholly  English,  and  the 
rest  half  so,)  but  nothing  can  or  could  ever  persuade  me, 
since  I  was  the  flrst  ten  minutes  in  your  company,  that  you 
are  not  the  man.  To  me  those  novels  have  so  much  of 
'Auld  lang  syne'  (I  was  bred  a  canny  Scot  till  ten  years  old) 
that  I  never  move  without  them;  and  when  I  removed  from 
Ravenna  to  Pisa  the  other  day,  and  sent  on  my  library  be- 
fore, they  were  the  only  books  that  I  kept  by  me,  although 
I  already  have  them  by  heart. 

January  27,  1822. 

I  delayed  till  now  concluding,  in  the  hope  that  I  should 
have  got  'The  Pirate',  who  is  under  way  for  me,  but  has 
not  yet  hove  in  sight.  I  hear  that  your  daughter  is  married, 
and  I  suppose  by  this  time  you  are  half  a  grandfather  —  a 
young  one,  by  the  way.  I  have  heard  great  things  of  Mrs. 
Lockhart's  personal  and  mental  charms,  and  much  good  of 
her  lord:  that  you  may  live  to  see  as  many  novel  Scotts  as 
there  are  Scots'  novels,  is  the  very  bad  pun,  but  sincere 
wish  of 

Yours  ever  most  affectionately,  &c. 


LORD  MACAULAY 

1800-1859. 


Den  berømte  engelske  Essayist  og  Historieskriver  Thomas  Babington 
Macaulay  blev  født  den  25de  Oktober  1800  i  Onkelen  Thomas  Babingtons 
Hus  i  Rothley  Temple  i  Leicestershire  ,  men  stammede,  som  Navnet  viser, 
fra  Skotland.  Faderen,  Zacharias  M. ,  var  en  Mand  af  en  vis  Betydning  i 
sin  Tid,  en  fortrolig  Ven  af  Wilberforce,  og  i  Forening  med  denne  en  af  de 
virksomste  Forkjæmpere  for  Ophævelsen  af  Negerslaveriet.  Hans  Hus  i 
Clapham  (nær  London)  var  Samlingsstedet  for  en  sluttet  Kreds  af  Politikere 
og  Skribenter,  deriblandt  den  i  sin  Tid  høit  anseede  Skribentinde  Hannah 
More,  og  den  unge  Macaulay  voxede  saaledes  op  i  Forholde,  som  vare 
særdeles  gunstige  for  Udviklingen  af  det  literære  Talent.  Han  kom  efter 
privat  Forberedelse  i  sit  nittende  Aar  til  Universitetet  i  Cambridge,  hvor  han 
høilig  udmærkede  sig  i  de  akademiske  Studier,  gik  derfra  til  London  forat 
studere  engelsk  Ret,  og  blev  i  1826  forfremmet  til  Advokat.  Men  han  be- 
fattede sig  aldrig  med  juridisk  Praxis.  Hans  inderste  Tilbøielighed  førte  ham 
til  Literaturen.  Fra  denne  blev  han  oftere  bortdragen  til  aktiv  Deltagelse  i 
det  politiske  Liv,  men  skjønt  dette  bragte  ham  baade  Hæder  og  Forfrem- 
melse, synes  det  aldrig  l'igtigt  at  have  tilfredsstillet  ham. 

I  1825  begyndte  han  med  sin  Afhandling  over  Milton  de  berømte  Bidrag 
til  Edinburgh  Review  (fra  1825  —  1844),  som  siden  bleve  udgivne  samlede 
under  Titelen  Critical  and  Historical  Essays.  De  fleste  af  disse  Artikler 
kunne  betragtes  som  Forstudier  til  hans  store  historiske  Værk,  saasom: 
Burleigh,  Hallams  engelske  Konstitution shistorie,  Bacon,  Milton,  Hampden, 
Sir  William  Temple,  Bunyan,  Dramatikerne  i  Restaurationsperioden,  Mackin- 
tosh's  engelske  Revolutionshistorie,  Lord  Mahons  spanske  Arvefølgekrig, 
Addison,  Horace  Walpole,  Chatham,  Clive,  Hastings,  Madame  d'Arblay, 
Lord  Holland  —  omfattende  Tiden  fra  Slutningen  af  det  16de  til  Begyndelsen 
af  det  19de  Aarhundrede.  Til  disse  Essays  slutter  sig  en  anden,  senere  til- 
kommen Række,  som  kaldes  Biographical  Essays,  indeholdende  Levnetsbe- 
skrivelser  af  Atterbury,  Bunyan  (en  Omarbeidelse  af  hans  tidligere  Artikel  om 
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denne  Mand),  Goldsmith,  Johnson  og  den  yngre  Pitt,  alle  skrevne  for  Ency- 
clopædia  Britannica  (1853  —  59). 

Den  glimrende  Debut,  som  Macaulay  gjorde  med  sin  Afhandling  om 
Milton,  hvem  han  fornemmelig  skildrer  fra  den  politiske  Side,  henledede  de 
store  Whigfamiliers  Opmærksomhed  paa  ham.  Ved  Lord  Lansdownes  Ind- 
flydelse blev  han  i  1830  indvalgt  i  Underhuset  (for  den  lille  Flække  Calne), 
hvor  han  udmærkede  sig  som  en  af  de  talentfuldeste  og  kraftigste  Talsmænd 
for  den  store  Parlamentsreform.  Til  Løn  herfor  blev  han  i  det  første  re- 
formerede Parlament  valgt  til  Medlem  for  Leeds,  en  af  de  Byer,  som  ved 
Reformen  havde  erhvervet  Repræsentationsret.  I  1834  gik  han  til  Ostindien 
som  Medlem  af  det  høie  Raad  i  Calcutta  og  Formand  i  en  for  denne  Provins 
nedsat  Lovkommission.  Han  tilbragte  tre  Aar  i  Indien,  sysselsat  med  Ud- 
arbeidelsen  af  den  nye  Lovbog  og  med  historiske  Undersøgelser.  En  Frugt 
af  disse  var  hans  to  Essays  om  Lord  Clive  og  Warren  Hastings.  Den  indiske 
Lovbog  udkom  i  1837,  men  blev  ikke  indført,  da  hverken  Regjeringen  eller 
Kompagniet  vovede  at  optage  det  i  Macaulays  Udkast  gjennemførte  Princip 
om  de  Indfødtes  Ligeberettigelse  med  Englænderne.  Da  han  i  1838  kom 
tilbage  til  England,  var  det  hans  Ønske  at  trække  sig  tilbage  fra  det  politiske 
Liv,  men  hans  Parti  kunde  ikke  undvære  ham.  Han  blev  anmodet  om  at 
stille  sig  til  Valg  for  Edinburg,  hvor  han  uden  Vanskelighed  blev  valgt  i 
1839.  Ved  sin  Gjenindtrædelse  i  Parlamentet  blev  han  Krigssekretær  i  Lord 
Melbournes  Ministerium  (1839 — 41),  og  gik,  da  dette  maatte  vige  for  Robert 
Peel,  over  i  Oppositionen.  Da  Whiggerne  atter  kom  ind  i  1846,  blev  han 
Generalkasserer  for  Armeen,  med  Sæde  i  Lord  John  Russells  Kabinet.  I  alle 
Sager,  som  vare  strenge  Partispørgsmaal,  fulgte  han  sit  Parti;  men  i  andre 
Tilfælde  viste  han  sin  naturlige  liberale  Tænkemaade;  saaledes  talte  og  stemte 
han  for  en  forøget  Bevilgning  til  det  katholske  Seminarium  i  Maynooth  (i 
Irland),  hvad  der  paadrog  ham  hans  Vælgeres  Mishag  og  kostede  ham  hans 
Plads  ved  de  almindelige  Valg  i  1847.  Hermed  kan  hans  politiske  Liv  be- 
tragtes som  endt.  Han  afslog  at  stille  sig  i  en  anden  Valgkreds,  for  des 
mere  uforstyrret  at  kunne  arbeide  paa  sin  Historie,  og  skjønt  han  paany 
indtog  sin  Plads  i  Underhuset  i  1852,  da  Vælgerne  i  Edinburg  af  sig  selv 
og  mod  hans  Ønske  gjenvalgte  ham,  tog  han  kun  liden  Del  i  Forretningerne. 
Fra  denne  Tid  er  ellers  en  af  hans  berømteste  Taler,  i  Anledning  af  et 
Forslag  om  at  udelukke  fra  Underhuset  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  som  foruden 
at  være  Rigsarkivar  ogsaa  er  en  høi  dømmende  Embedsmand.  Macaulay 
udtalte  sig  afgjort  imod  dette,  og  Talen  er  mærkelig  derved,  at  den,  hvad 
der  er  en  stor  Sjeldenhed,  ved  Billens  tredie  Læsning  gjorde  den  tidligere 
Minoritet  til  en  stor  Pluralitet  og  saaledes  bevirkede  Forslagets  Forkastelse. 

I  December  1848  udkom  de  to  første  Bind  af  Macaulays  Englands 
Historie:  The  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  James  the  Second, 
efterat  være  ventet  med  en  Begjærlighed,  som  kun  blev  overgaaet  af  den 
Spænding,  hvormed  Fortsættelsen  imødesaaes.  Denne  Del  af  Værket  gik  til 
Revolutionen  (1688).  De  to  næste  Bind,  som  førte  Historien  ned  til  Freden 
til  Ryswick  (1697),    udkom   i  1855.     Forlæggerne  havde  trykt  et  Oplag  paa 
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25,000  Exeraplarer,  som  bleve  udsolgte  paa  een  Dag,  og  Tusinder  maatte 
vende  om  fra  Paternoster-Stræde  utilfredsstillede.  Et  femte  Bind,  som  kun 
delvis  var  udarbeidet  af  Forfatteren,  blev  udgivet  efter  hans  Død  af  hans 
Søster  Lady  Trevelyan.     Det  gaar  til  Williams  Død  (1702). 

Fraregnet  de  tre  Indledningskapitlet  der  give  en  summarisk  Udsigt  over 
Englands  Historie  fra  de  ældste  Tider  indtil  Slutningen  af  det  syttende  Aar- 
hundrede,  omfatter  Værket,  som  det  nu  foreligger,  kun  et  Tidsrnm  af  1 7  Aar, 
nemlig  Jakob  den  Andens  og  Williams  Regjering  (1 685 —  1 702).  Det  var  Forfat- 
terens oprindelige  Plan  at  føre  sin  Historie  ned  til  en  Tid,  „som  endnu  er  j 
Mands  Minde",  senere,  da  Sygdom  traadte  imellem,  til  Dronning  Annas  Død 
(1714),  men  Kræfterne  svigtede  forinden.  Han  døde  af  et  Hjerteonde  den 
28de  December  1859,  og  blev  med  stor  Høitidelighed  bisat  i  Westminster  Abbedi. 

I  1857  var  Macaulay  bleven  optaget  i  Pairsskabet  som  Baron  Macaulay 
til  Rothley.  T  samme  Aar  blev  han  ogsaa  kaldet  til  udenlandsk  Medlem  af 
det  franske  Akademi. 

Macaulays  brillante,  paa  engang  livfulde,  og  klare,  gjennemfattelige  Stil, 
den  afgj ørende  Sikkerhed  og  Tillidsfuldhed,  hvormed  han  yttrer  sig  om  de 
forskjelligste  Materier,  forklarer  tilstrækkelig  hans  Skrifters  udbredte  Popu- 
laritet. Han  var  en  Mand  med  varme  Sympathier  og  Antipathier,  og  lægger 
dem  aabent  og  uforbeholdent  for  Dagen.  Hans  Englands  Historie  er  bleven 
kaldt  Whiggernes  Evangelium  („the  Whig  Evangel"),  og  den  er  ogsaa  helt 
igjennem  en  Forherligelse  af  Whigprinciper,  hvorved  dog  er  at  bemærke,  at 
disse  Synsmaader,  forsaavidt  de  falde  sammen  med  dem,  som  vare  de  her- 
skende ved  Statsomvæltningen  i  1688,  nu  ere  almindelig  antagne  af  den 
engelske  Nation,  og  danne  det  fælles  Udgangspunkt  for  Whigger  saavelsom 
for  Torier. 

Særdeles  tiltalende  for  den  engelske  Nations  realistiske  Sands  er  den 
freidige,  forhaabningsfulde  Tone,  som  gaar  gjennem  alt  hvad  Macaulay  har 
skrevet.  Han  ynder  ikke  at  dvæle  ved  de  mørke  Partier  i  Udviklingen,  og 
vender  sig  fortrinsvis  til  Tingenes  lyse  Side.  Hans  Tro  paa  det  menneskelige 
Fremskridt  er  urokkelig :  Menneskeheden  nærmer  sig  med  stærke  Skridt  hans 
tusindaarige  Rige,  rhvor  Beskjæftigelse  altid  er  rigelig,  Arbeidslønnen  altid 
høi,  Levnetsmidlerne  altid  billige,  og  en  talrig  Familie  ansees,  ikke  for  en 
Byrde,  men  en  Velsignelse."  Hertil  kommer  hans  patriotiske  Begeistring 
for  sit  Lands  Storhed  og  Hæder:  Verden  gaar  stadig  fremad,  og  England 
gaar  i  Spidsen,  en  Opfatning,  som  dengang  var  almindelig  ogsaa  udenfor 
England.  Den  stolte  Stilling,  hans  Fædreland  indtog  i  1848,  har  han 
skildret  med  veltalende  Ord  paa  de  sidste  Blade  af  sin  Histories  andet  Bind, 
hvilket,  som  ovenfor  bemærket,  udkom  i  Slutningen  af  samme  Aar.  Smlgn. 
ndfr.  Nr.   2  (S.  355  fgg). 


i,     THE  LANDING  OF  WILLIAM  OF  ORANGE. 

(From  History  of  England,  Ch.  IX.) 

On  the  sixteenth  of  October,  according  to  the  English 
reckoning,  was  held  a  solemn  sitting  of  the  States  of  Holland. 
The  Prince  came  to  bid  them  farewell.  He  thanked  them 
for  the  kindness  with  which  they  had  watched  over  him 
when  he  was  left  an  orphan  child,  for  the  confldence  which 
they  had  reposed  in  him  during  his  administration,  and  for 
the  assistance  which  they  had  granted  to  him  at  this  mo- 
mentous  crisis.  He  entreated  them  to  believe  that  he  had 
always  meant  and  endeavoured  to  promote  the  interest  of 
his  country.  He  was  now  quitting  them,  perhaps  never  to 
return.  If  he  should  fall  in  defence  of  the  reformed  religion 
and  of  the  independence  of  Europe,  he  commended  his  be- 
loved wife  to  their  care.  The  Grand  Pensionary  answered  in 
a  faltering  voice;  and  in  all  that  grave  senate  there  was 
none  who  could  refrain  from  shedding  tears.  But  the  iron 
stoicism  of  William  never  gave  way;  and  he  stood  among 
his  weeping  friends  calm  and  austere  as  if  he  had  been  about 
to  leave  them  only  for  a  short  visit  to  his  hunting  grounds 
at  Loo. 

The  deputies  of  the  principal  towns  accompanied  him  to 
his  yacht.  Even  the  representatives  of  Amsterdam,  so  long 
the  chief  seat  of  opposition  to  his  administration,  joined  in 
paying  him  this  compliment.  Public  prayers  were  offered  for 
him  on  that  day  in  all  the  churches  of  the  Hague. 

In  the  evening  he  arrived  at  Helvoetsluys  and  went  on 
board  of  a  frigate  called  the  Brill.  His  flag  was  immediately 
hoisted.  It  displayed  the  arms  of  Nassau  quartered  with 
those  of  England.  The  motto,  embroidered  in  letters  three 
feet  long,  was  happily  chosen.  The  House  of  Orange  had 
long  used  the  elliptical  device,  »I  will  maintain«.  The  ellipsis 
was  now  filled  up  with  words  of  high  import,  »The  liberties 
of  England  and  the  Protestant  religion«. 
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His  Declaration  preceded  him  only  by  a  few  hours.  On 
the  first  of  November  it  began  to  be  mentioned  in  mysterious 
whispers  by  the  politicians  of  London,  was  passed  secretly 
from  man  to  man,  and  was  slipped  into  the  boxes  of  the 
post  office.  One  of  the  agents  was  arrested,  and  the  packets 
of  which  he  was  in  charge  were  carried  to  Whitehall.  The 
King  read,  and  was  greatly  troubled.  His  first  impulse  was 
to  hide  the  paper  from  all  human  eyes.  He  threw  into  the 
fire  every  copy  which  had  been  brought  to  him,  except  one; 
and  that  one  he  would  scarcely  trust  out  of  his  own  hånds. 

The  paragraph  in  the  manifesto  which  disturbed  him 
most  was  that  in  which  it  was  said  that  some  of  the  Peers, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  had  invited  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
invade  England.  Halifax,  Clarendon,  and  Nottingham  were 
then  in  London.  They  were  immediately  summoned  to  the 
palace  and  interrogated.  Halifax,  though  conscious  of  inno- 
cence,  refused  at  first  to  make  any  answer.  »Your  Majesty 
asks  me«,  said  he-  »whether  I  have  committed  high  treason. 
If  I  am  suspected,  let  me  be  brought  before  my  peers.  And 
how  can  your  Majesty  place  any  dependence  on  the  answer 
of  a  culprit  whose  life  is  at  stake?  Even  if  I  had  invited 
HisHighness  over,  I  should  without  scruple  pleadNot  Guilty«. 
The  King  declared  that  he  did  not  at  all  consider  Halifax  as 
a  culprit,  and  that  he  had  asked  the  question  as  one  gent- 
leman asks  another  who  has  been  calumniated  whether  there 
be  the  least  foundation  for  the  calumny.  »In  that  case«,  said 
Halifax,  »I  have  no  objection  to  aver,  as  a  gentleman  speak- 
ing  to  a  gentleman,  on  my  honour,  which  is  as  sacred  as 
my  oath,  that  I  have  not  invited  the  Prince  of  Orange  over«. 
Clarendon  and  Nottingham  said  the  same.  The  King  was 
still  more  anxious  to  ascertain  the  temper  of  the  Prelates.  If 
they  were  hostile  to  him,  his  throne  was  indeed  in  danger. 
But  it  could  not  be.  There  was  something  monstrous  in  the 
supposition  that  any  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  could 
rebel  against  his  Sovereign.  Compton  was  called  into  the 
royal  closet,  and  was  asked  whether  he  believed  that  there 
was  the  slightest  ground  for  the  Prince's  assertion.  The  Bi- 
shop was  in  a  strait;  for  he  was  himself  one  of  the  seven 
who  had  signed  the  invitation;  and  his  conscience,  not  a  very 
enlightened  conscience,  would  not  suffer  him,  it  seems,  to 
utter  a  direct  falsehood.  »Sir«,  he  said,  »I  am  quite  confident 
that  there  is  not  one  of  my  brethren  who  is  not  as  guiltless 
as  myself  in  this  matter«.  The  King  was  satisfied.  »I  fully 
acquit  you  all«,  he  said.  »But  I  think  it  necessary  that  you 
should    publicly    contradict    the    slanderous    charge    brought 
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against  you  in  the  Prince's  Declaration«.  The  Bishop  very 
naturally  begged  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  read  the  paper 
which  he  was  required  to  contradict;  but  the  King  would 
not  surfer  him  to  look  at  it. 

On  the  following  day  appeared  a  proclamation  threaten- 
ing  with  the  severest  punishment  all  who  should  circulate, 
or  who  should  even  dåre  to  read,  William's  manifesto.  The 
Primate  and  the  few  Spiritual  Peers  who  happened  to  be 
then  in  London  had  orders  to  wait  upon  the  King.  Preston 
was  in  attendance  with  the  Prince's  Declaration  in  his  hånd. 
»My  Lords«,  said  James,  »listen  to  this  passage.  It  concerns 
you«.  Preston  then  read  the  sentence  in  which  the  Spiritual 
Peers  were  mentioned.  The  King  proceeded:  »I  do  not  be- 
lieve  one  word  of  this:  I  am  satisfied  of  your  innocence;  but 
I  think  it  fit  to  let  you  know  of  what  you  are  accused«. 

The  Primate,  with  many  dutiful  expressions,  protested 
that  the  King  did  him  no  more  than  justice.  »I  was  born  in 
your  Majesty's  allegiance.  I  have  repeatedly  confirmed  that 
allegiance  by  my  oath.  I  can  have  but  one  King  at  one 
time.  I  have  not  invited  the  Prince  over;  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve  that  a  single  one  of  my  brethren  has  done  so«.  »I  am 
sure  I  have  not«,  said  Crewe  of  Durham.  »Nor  I«,  said 
Cartwright  of  Chester.  Crewe  and  Cartwright  might  well  be 
believed;  for  both  had  sate  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission. 
When  Compton's  turn  came,  he  parried  the  question  with  an 
adroitness  which  a  Jesuit  might  have  envied.  »I  gave  your 
Majesty  my  answer  yesterday«. 

James  repeated  again  and  again  that  he  fully  acquitted 
them  all.  Nevertheless  it  would,  in  his  judgment,  be  for  his 
service  and  for  their  own  honour  that  they  should  publicly 
vindicate  themselves.  He  therefore  required  them  to  draw 
up  a  paper  setting  forth  their  abhorrence  of  the  Prince's  de- 
sign. They  remained  silent:  their  silence  was  supposed  to 
imply  consent;  and  they  were  suffered  to  withdraw. 

Meanwhile  the  fleet  of  William  was  on  the  German 
Ocean.  The  wind  blew  fresh  from  the  east.  The  armament, 
during  twelve  hours,  held  a  course  towards  the  north  west. 
The  light  vessels  sent  out  by  the  English  Admiral  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  intelligence  brought  back  news  which 
confirmed  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  enemy  would  try 
to  land  in  Yorkshire.  All  at  once,  on  a  signal  from  the 
Prince's  ship,  the  whole  fleet  tacked,  and  made  sail  for  the 
British  Channel.  The  same  breeze  which  favoured  the  voyage 
of  the  invaders  prevented  Dartmouth  from  coming  out  of  the 
Thames.      His    ships  were    forced    to   strike  yards   and    top- 
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masts;  and  two  of  his  frigates,  which  had  gained  the  open 
sea,  were  shattered  by  the  violence  of  the  weather  and 
driven  back  into  the  river. 

Meanwhile  a  courier  had  been  riding  post  from  Dover 
Castle  to  Whitehall  with  news  that  the  Dutch  had  passed 
the  Straits  and  were  steering  westward.  It  was  necessary  to 
make  an  immediate  change  in  all  the  military  arrangements. 
Messengers  were  despatched  in  every  direction.  Officers  were 
roused  from  their  beds  at  dead  of  night.  At  three  on  the 
Sunday  morning  there  was  a  great  muster  by  torchlight  in 
Hyde  Park.  The  King  had  sent  several  regiments  northward 
in  the  expectation  that  William  would  land  in  Yorkshire. 
Expresses  were  despatched  to  recall  them.  All  the  forces 
except  those  which  were  necessary  to  keep  the  peace  of  the 
capital  were  ordered  to  move  to  the  west.  Salisbury  was 
appointed  as  the  place  of  rendezvous:  but,  as  it  was  thought 
possible  that  Portsmouth  might  be  the  first  point  of  attack, 
three  battalions  of  guards  and  a  strong  body  of  cavalry  set 
out  for  that  fortress.  In  a  few  hours  it  was  known  that 
Portsmouth  was  safe;  and  these  troops  received  orders  to 
change  their  route  and  to  hasten  to  Salisbury. 

When  Sunday  the  fourth  of  November  dawned,  the  cliffs 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  were  full  in  view  of  the  Dutch  arma- 
ment.  That  day  was  the  anniversary  both  of  William's  birth 
and  of  his  marriage.  Sail  was  slackened  during  part  of  the 
morning;  and  divine  service  was  performed  on  board  of  the 
ships.  In  the  afternoon  and  through  the  night  the  fleet  held 
on  its  course.  Torbay  was  the  place  where  the  Prince  in- 
tended  to  land.  But  the  morning  of  Monday  the  fifth  of 
November  was  hazy.  The  pilot  of  the  Brill  could  not  discern 
the  sea  marks,  and  carried  the  fleet  too  far  to  the  west. 
The  danger  was  great.  To  return  in  the  face  of  the  wind 
was  impossible.  Plymouth  was  the  next  port.  But  at  Ply- 
mouth a  garrison  had  been  posted  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Bath.  The  landing  might  be  opposed;  and  a  check 
might  produce  serious  consequences.  There  could  be  little 
doubt,  moreover,  that  by  this  time  the  royal  fleet  had  got 
out  of  the  Thames  and  was  hastening  full  sail  down  the 
Channel.  Russell  saw  the  whole  extent  of  the  peril,  and  ex- 
claimed  to  Burnet,  »You  may  go  to  prayers,  Doctor.  All  is 
over«.  At  that  moment  the  wind  changed:  a  soft  breeze 
sprang  up  from  the  south:  the  mist  dispersed;  the  sun  shone 
forth;  and,  under  the  mild  light  of  an  autumnal  noon,  the 
fleet  turned  back,  passed  round  the  lofty  cape  of  Berry  Head, 
and  rode  safe  in  the  harbour  of  Torbay. 
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The  disembarkation  had  hardly  been  effected  when  the 
wind  rose  again,  and  swelled  into  a  fierce  gale  from  the 
west.  The  enemy  coming  in  pursuit  down  the  Channel  had 
been  stopped  by  the  same  change  of  weather  which  enabled 
William  to  land.  During  two  days  the  King's  fleet  lay  on 
an  unruffled  sea  in  sight  of  Beachy  Head.  At  length  Dart- 
mouth  was  able  to  proceed.  He  passed  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  one  of  his  ships  came  in  sight  of  the  Dutch  topmasts 
in  Torbay.  Just  at  this  moment  he  was  encountered  by  the 
tempest,  and  compelled  to  take  shelter  in  the  harbour  of 
Portsmouth.  At  that  time  James,  who  was  not  incompetent 
to  form  a  judgment  on  a  question  of  seamanship,  declared 
himself  perfectly  satisfied  that  his  Admiral  had  done  all  that 
man  could  do,  and  had  yielded  only  to  the  irresistible  hosti- 
lity  of  the  winds  and  waves.  At  a  later  period  the  unfortu- 
nate  prince  began,  with  little  reason,  to  suspect  Dartmouth 
of  treachery,  or  at  least  of  slackness. 

The  weather  had  indeed  served  the  Protestant  cause  so 
well  that  some  men  of  more  piety  than  judgment  fully  be- 
lieved  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  to  have  been  suspended 
for  the  preservation  of  the  liberty  and  religion  of  England. 
Exactly  a  hundred  years  before,  they  said,  the  Armada,  in- 
vincible  by  man,  had  been  scattered  by  the  wrath  of  God. 
Civil  freedom  and  divine  truth  were  again  in  jeopardy;  and 
again  the  obedient  elements  had  fought  for  the  good  cause. 
The  wind  had  blown  strong  from  the  east  while  the  Prince 
wished  to  sail  down  the  Channel,  had  turned  to  the  south 
when  he  wished  to  enter  Torbay,  had  sunk  to  a  calm  during 
the  disembarkation,  and,  as  soon  as  the  disembarkation  was 
completed,  had  risen  to  a  storm,  and  had  met  the  pursuers 
in  the  face.  Nor  did  men  omit  to  remark  that,  by  an  extra- 
ordinary  coincidence,  the  Prince  had  reached  our  shores  on  a 
day  on  which  the  Church  of  England  commemorated,  by 
prayer  and  thanksgiving ,  the  wonderful  escape  of  the  royal 
House  and  of  the  three  Estates  from  the  blackest  plot  ever 
devised  by  Papists.  Carstairs,  whose  suggestions  were  sure 
to  meet  with  attention  from  the  Prince,  recommended  that, 
as  soon  as  the  landing  had  been  effected,  public  thanks 
should  be  offered  to  God  for  the  protection  so  conspicuously 
accorded  to  the  great  enterprise.  This  advice  was  taken,  and 
with  excellent  effect.  The  troops,  taught  to  regard  themselves 
as  favourites  of  heaven,  were  inspired  with  new  courage;  and 
the  English  people  formed  the  most  favourable  opinion  of  a 
general  and  an  army  so  attentive  to  the  duties  of  religion. 

On  Tuesday,    the    sixth   of  November,    William's   army 
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began  to  march  up  the  country.  Some  regiments  advanced 
as  far  as  Newton  Abbot.  A  stone,  set  up  in  the  midst  of 
that  little  town,  still  marks  the  spot  where  the  Prince's  De- 
claration  was  solemnly  read  to  the  people.  The  movements 
of  the  troops  were  slow:  for  the  rain  fell  in  torrents;  and  the 
roads  of  England  were  then  in  a  state  which  seemed  frightful 
to  persons  accustomed  to  the  excellent  Communications  of 
Holland.  William  took  up  his  quarters,  during  two  days,  at 
Ford,  a  seat  of  the  ancient  and  illustrious  family  of  Courtenay, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newton  Abbot.  He  was  magnifi- 
cently  lodged  and  feasted  there;  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  owner  of  the  house,  though  a  strong  Whig,  did  not 
choose  to  be  the  first  to  put  life  and  fortune  in  peril,  and 
cautiously  abstained  from  doing  anything  which,  if  the  King 
should  prevail,  could  be  treated  as  a  crime. 

Exeter,  in  the  meantime,  was  greatly  agitated.  Lam- 
plugh,  the  bishop,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  the  Dutch  were 
at  Torbay,  set  off  in  terror  for  London.  The  Dean  fled 
from  the  deanery.  The  magistrates  were  for  the  King,  the 
body  of  the  inhabitants  for  the  Prince.  Every  thing  was  in 
confusion  when,  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  eighth  of 
November,  a  body  of  troops,  under  the  command  of  Mor- 
daunt,  appeared  before  the  city.  With  Mordaunt  came  Burnet, 
to  whom  William  had  entrusted  the  duty  of  protecting  the 
clergy  of  the  Cathedral  from  injury  and  insult.  The  May  or 
and  Aldermen  had  ordered  the  gates  to  be  closed,  but 
yielded  on  the  first  summons.  The  deanery  was  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  the  Prince.  On  the  following  day,  Friday 
the  ninth,  he  arrived.  The  magistrates  had  been  pressed  to 
receive  him  in  state  at  the  entrance  of  the  city,  but  had 
steadfastly  refused. 

Much  depended  on  the  course  which,  at  this  great  crisis, 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  might  take;  and  the 
members  of  the  Chapter  of  Exeter  were  the  first  who  were 
called  upon  to  declare  their  sentiments.  Burnet  informed  the 
Canons,  now  left  without  a  head  by  the  flight  of  the  Dean, 
that  they  could  not  be  permitted  to  use  the  prayer  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  that  a  solemn  service  must  be  performed 
in  honour  of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  Prince.  The  Canons  did 
not  choose  to  appear  in  their  stalls;  but  some  of  the  cho- 
risters  and  prebendaries  attended.  William  repaired  in  mili- 
tary  state  to  the  Cathedral.  As  he  passed  under  the  gorgeous 
screen,  that  renowned  organ,  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  of 
those  which  are  the  boast  of  his  native  Holland,  gave  out  a 
peal  of  triumph.      He  mounted  the  Bishop's  seat,   a  stately 
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throne  rich  with  the  carving  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Burnet 
stood  below;  and  a  crowd  of  warriors  and  nobles  appeared 
on  the  right  hånd  and  on  the  left.  The  singers,  robed  in 
white,  sang  the  Te  Deum.  When  the  chaunt  was  over, 
Burnet  read  the  Prince's  Declaration:  but  as  soon  as  the  first 
words  were  uttered,  prebendaries  and  singers  crowded  in  all 
haste  out  of  the  choir.  At  the  close  Burnet  cried  in  a  loud 
voice,  »God  save  the  Prince  of  Orange!«  and  many  fervent 
voices  answered,   »Amen«. 

On  the  whole  things  as  yet  looked  not  unfavourably  for 
James.  The  invaders  had  been  more  than  a  week  on  Eng- 
lish  ground.  Yet  no  man  of  note  had  joined  them.  No  re- 
bellion had  broken  out  in  the  north  or  the  east.  No  servant 
of  the  crown  appeared  to  have  betrayed  his  trust.  The  royal 
army  was  assembling  fast  at  Salisbury,  and,  though  inferior 
in  discipline  to  that  of  William,  was  superior  in  numbers. 

The  Prince  was  undoubtedly  surprised  and  mortified  by 
the  slackness  of  those  who  had  invited  him  to  England.  By 
the  common  people  of  Devonshire,  indeed,  he  had  been  re- 
ceived  with  every  sign  of  good  will:  but  no  nobleman,  no 
gentleman  of  high  consideration ,  had  yet  repaired  to  his 
quarters.  The  explanation  of«  this  singular  faet  is  probably  to 
be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  he  had  landed  in  a  part  of 
the  island  where  he  had  not  been  expected.  His  friends  in 
the  north  had  made  their  arrangements  for  a  rising,  on  the 
supposition  that  he  would  be  among  them  with  an  army. 
His  friends  in  the  west  had  made  no  arrangements  at  all, 
and  were  naturally  disconcerted  at  finding  themselves  sud- 
denly  called  upon  to  take  the  lead  in  a  movement  so  impor- 
tant  and  perilous.  They  had  also  fresh  in  their  recollection, 
and  indeed  full  in  their  sight,  the  disastrous  consequences  of 
rebellion,  gibbets,  heads,  mangled  quarters,  families  still  in 
deep  mourning  for  brave  sufYerers  who  had  loved  their  country 
well  but  not  wisely.  After  a  warning  so  terrible  and  so 
recent,  some  hesitation  was  natural.  It  was  equally  natural, 
however,  that  William,  who,  trusting  to  promises  from  Eng- 
land, had  put  to  hazard,  not  only  his  own  farne  and  fortunes, 
but  also  the  prosperity  and  independence  of  his  native  land, 
should  feel  deeply  mortified.  He  was,  indeed,  so  indignant, 
that  he  talked  of  falling  back  to  Torbay,  re-embarking  his 
troops,  returning  to  Holland,  and  leaving  those  who  had 
betrayed  him  to  the  fate  which  they  deserved.  At  length, 
on  Monday,  the  twelfth  of  November,  a  gentleman  named 
Burrington,  who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crediton, 
joined  the  Prince's  standard,  and  his  example  was  followed 
by  several  of  his  neighbours. 
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2.     ON  THE  CONTINENTAL  REVOLUTIONS 
OF   1848. 

(From  Speech  on  his  Re-Election  to  Parliament,    delivered  at  Edinburgh, 
November  2,  i852.) 

Gentlemen,  it  is  not  only  by  those  changes  which 

the  natural  law  of  mortality  produces,  it  is  not  only  by  the 
successive  disappearances  of  eminent  men  that  the  face  of 
the  world  has  been  changed  during  the  five  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  we  met  here  last.  Never  since  the  origin 
of  our  race  have  there  been  five  years  more  fertile  of  great 
events,  five  years  which  have  left  behind  them  a  more  awful 
lesson.  We  have  lived  many  lives  in  that  time.  The  revolu- 
tions of  ages  have  been  compressed  into  a  few  months. 
France,  Germany,  Hungary,  Italy,  —  what  a  history  has 
theirs  been!  When  we  met  here  last,  there  was  in  all  of 
those  countries  an  outward  show  of  tranquillity ;  and  there 
were  few,  even  of  the  wisest  among  us,  who  imagined  what 
wild  passions,  what  wild  theories,  were  fermenting  under  that 
peaceful  exterior.  An  obstinate  resistance  to  a  reasonable 
reform  gave  the  signal  for  the  explosion;  and  in  an  instant, 
from  the  borders  of  Russia  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  everything 
was  confusion  and  terror.  The  streets  of  the  greatest  capitals 
of  Europe  were  piled  up  with  barricades,  and  were  streaming 
with  civil  blood.  The  house  of  Orleans  fled  from  France :  the 
Pope  fled  from  Rome:  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was  not  safe 
at  Vienna.  There  were  popular  institutions  in  Florence;  po- 
pular  institutions  at  Naples.  One  democratic  convention  sat 
at  Berlin;  another  democratic  convention  at  Frankfort.  You 
remember,  I  am  sure,  but  too  well,  how  some  of  the  wisest 
and  most  honest  friends  of  liberty,  though  inclined  to  look 
with  great  indulgence  on  the  excesses  inseparable  from  re- 
volutions, began  first  to  doubt  and  then  to  despair  of  the 
prospects  of  mankind.  You  remember  how  all  sorts  of  ani- 
mosity,  national,  religious,  and  social,  broke  forth  together. 
You  remember  how  with  the  hatred  of  discontented  subjects 
to  their  governments  was  mingled  the  hatred  of  race  to  race 
and  of  class  to  class.  For  myself,  I  stood  aghast;  and 
though  naturally  of  a  sanguine  disposition,  I  did  for  one 
moment  douJDt  whether  the  progress  of  society  was  not  about 
to  be  arrested,  nay,  to  be  suddenly  and  violently  turned 
back;  whether  we  were  not  doomed  to  pass  in  one  genera- 
tion from  the  civilisation  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the 
barbarism  of  the  fifth.  I  remembered  that  Adam  Smith  and 
Gibbon  had  told   us  that  the  dark   ages  were  gone,    never 
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more  to  return,  that  modern  Europe  was  in  no  danger  of 
the  fate  which  had  befallen  the  Roman  empire.  That  flood, 
they  said,  would  no  more  return  to  cover  the  earth:  and 
they  seemed  to  reason  justly:  for  they  compared  the  immense 
strength  of  the  enlightened  part  of  the  world  with  the 
weakness  of  the  part  which  remained  savage;  and  they  asked 
whence  were  to  come  the  Huns  and  the  Vandals  who  should 
again  destroy  civilisation?  It  had  not  occurred  to  them  that 
civilisation  itself  might  engender  the  barbarians  who  should 
destroy  it.  It  had  not  occurred  to  them  that  in  the  very 
heart  of  great  capitals,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  splendid  pa- 
laces,  and  churches,  and  theatres,  and  libraries,  and  museums, 
vice  and  ignorance  might  produce  a  race  of  Huns  fiercer 
than  those  who  marched  under  Attila,  and  of  Vandals  more 
bent  on  destruction  than  those  who  followed  Genseric.  Such 
was  the  danger.  It  passed  by.  Civilisation  was  saved;  but 
at  what  a  price!  The  tide  of  popular  feeling  turned  and 
ebbed  almost  as  fast  as  it  had  risen.  Imprudent  and  obsti- 
nate  opposition  to  reasonable  demands  had  brought  on  anar- 
chy;  and  as  soon  as  men  had  a  near  view  of  anarchy  they 
fled  in  terror  to  crouch  at  the  feet  of  despotism.  To  the 
dominion  of  mobs  armed  with  pikes  succeeded  the  sterner 
and  more  lasting  dominion  of  disciplined  armies.  —  — 
Through  all  that  vast  region,  where  little  more  than  four 
years  ago  we  looked  in  vain  for  any  stable  authority,  we 
now  look  in  vain  for  any  trace  of  constitutional  freedom. 
And  we,  Gentlemen,  in  the  meantime,  have  been  exempt 
from  both  those  calamities  which  have  wrought  ruin  all 
around  us.  The  madness  of  1848  did  not  subvert  the  British 
throne.  The  reaction  which  followed  has  not  destroyed  Bri- 
tish liberty. 

And  why  is  this?  Why  has  our  country,  with  all  the 
ten  plagues  raging  around  her,  been  a  land  of  Goshen? 
Everywhere  else  was  the  thunder,  and  the  fire  running  along 
the  ground,  —  a  very  grievous  storm,  —  a  storm  such  as 
there  was  none  like  it  since  man  was  on  the  earth;  yet 
everything  tranquil  here;  and  then  again  thick  night,  darkness 
that  might  be  felt;  and  yet  light  in  all  our  dwellings.  We 
owe  this  singular  happiness,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  to  a 
wise  and  noble  constitution,  the  work  of  many  generations  of 
great  men.  Let  us  profit  by  experience;  and  let  us  be 
thankful  that  we  profit  by  the  experience  of  others,  and  not 
by  our  own.  Let  us  prize  our  constitution:  let  us  purify  it: 
let  us  amend  it;  but  let  us  not  destroy  it.  Let  us  shun  ex- 
tremes,    not  only  because  each  extreme  is  in  itself  a  positive 
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evil,  but  also  because  each  extreme  necessarily  engenders  its 
opposite.  If  we  love  civil  and  religious  freedom,  let  us  in  the 
day  of  danger  uphold  law  and  order.  If  we  are  zealous  for 
law  and  order,  let  us  prize,  as  the  best  safeguard  of  law  and 
order,  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

3.     WILLIAM  PITT'S  SECOND  ADMINISTRATION. 

(From  Life  of  William  Pitt.) 

Such  was  the  inauspicious  manner  in  which  Pitt  entered 
on  his  second  administration.  The  whole  history  of  that  ad- 
ministration was  of  a  piece  with  the  commencement.  Almost 
every  month  brought  some  new  disaster  or  disgrace.  To  the 
war  with  France  was  soon  added  a  war  with  Spain.  The 
opponents  of  the  minister  were   numerous,    able,    and   active. 

His  most  useful  coadjutors  he  soon  lost. His  sleep  was 

broken.  His  food  ceased  to  nourish  him.  All  who  passed 
him  in  the  Park,  all  who  had  interviews  with  him  in  Downing 
Street,  saw  misery  written  in  his  face.  The  peculiar  look 
which  he  wore  during  the  last  months  of  his  life  was  often 
pathetically  described  by  Wilberforce,  who  used  to  call  it  the 
Austerlitz  look. 

Still  the  vigour  of  Pitt's  intellectual  faculties,  and  the 
intrepid  haughtiness  of  his  spirit,  remained  unaltered.  He 
had  staked  everything  on  a  great  venture.  He  had  succeeded 
in  forming  another  mighty  coalition  against  the  French  ascen- 
dency.  The  united  forces  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  England 
might,  he  hoped,  oppose  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the 
ambition  of  the  common  enemy.  But  the  genius  and  energy 
of  Napoleon  prevailed.  While  the  English  troops  were  pre- 
paring  to  embark  for  Germany,  while  the  Russian  troops 
were  slowly  coming  up  from  Poland,  he,  with  rapidity  un- 
precedented  in  modern  war,  moved  a  hundred  thousand  men 
from  the  shores  of  the  Ocean  to  the  Black  Forest,  and  com- 
pelled  a  great  Austrian  army  to  surrender  at  Ulm.  To  the 
first  faint  rumours  of  this  calamity  Pitt  would  give  no  credit. 
He  was  irritated  by  the  alarms  of  those  around  him.  »Do 
not  believe  a  word  of  it«,  he  said:  »it  is  all  a  fiction«.  The 
next  day  he  received  a  Dutch  newspaper  containing  the  ca- 
pitulation.  He  knew  no  Dutch.  It  was  Sunday;  and  the 
public  offices  were  shut.  He  carried  the  paper  to  Lord 
Malmesbury,  who  had  been  minister  in  Holland;  and  Lord 
Malmesbury  translated  it.  Pitt  tried  to  bear  up;  but  the 
shock  was  too  great;  and  he  went  away  with  death  in 
his  face. 
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The  news  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  arrived  four  days 
later,  and  seemed  for  a  moment  to  revive  him.  Forty-eight 
hours  after  that  most  glorious  and  most  mournful  of  victories 
had  been  announced  to  the  country  came  the  Lord  Mayor's 
day;  and  Pitt  dined  at  Guildhall.  His  popularity  had  de- 
clined.  But  on  this  occasion  the  multitude,  greatly  excited 
by  the  recent  tidings,  welcomed  him  enthusiastically,  took  orT 
his  horses  in  Cheapside,  and  drew  his  carriage  up  King  Street. 
When  his  health  was  drunk,  he  returned  thanks  in  two  or 
three  of  those  stately  sentences  of  which  he  had  a  boundless 
command.  Several  of  those  who  heard  him  laid  up  his 
words  in  their  hearts;  for  they  were  the  last  words  that  he 
ever  uttered  in  public:  »Let  us  hope  that  England,  having 
saved  herself  by  her  energy,  may  save  Europe  by  her  ex- 
ample«. 

This  was  but  a  momentary  rally.  Austerlitz  soon  com- 
pleted  what  Ulm  had  begun.  Early  in  December  Pitt  had 
retired  to  Bath,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  there  gather 
strength  for  the  approaching  session.  While  he  was  lan- 
guishing  there  on  his  sofa  arrived  the  news  that  a  decisive 
battle  had  been  fought  and  .lost  in  Moravia,  that  the  coalition 
was  dissolved,  that  the  Continent  was  at  the  feet  of  France. 
He  sank  down  under  the  blow.  Ten  days  later,  he  was  so 
emaciated  that  his  most  intimate  friends  hardly  knew  him. 
He  came  up  from  Bath  by  slow  journeys,  and,  on  the  uth 
of  January  1 806,  reached  his  villa  at  Putney .  Parliament  was 
to  meet  on  the  2ist.  On  the  20th  was  to  be  the  parliamen- 
tary  dinner  at  the  house  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
in  Downing  Street;  and  the  cards  were  already  issued.  But 
the  days  of  the  great  minister  were  numbered.  The  only 
chance  for  his  life,  and  that  a  very  slight  chance,  was,  that 
he  should  resign  his  office,  and  pass  some  months  in  profound 
repose.  His  colleagues  paid  him  very  short  visits,  and  care- 
fully  avoided  political  conversation.  But  his  spirit,  long  accu- 
stomed  to  dominion,  could  not,  even  in  that  extremity,  relin- 
quish  hopes,  which  everybody  but  himself  perceived  to  be 
vain.  On  the  day  on  which  he  was  carried  into  his  bedroom 
at  Putney,  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  whom  he  had  long  loved, 
whom  he  had  sent  to  govern  India,  and  whose  administration 
had  been  eminently  able,  energetic,  and  successful,  arrived  in 
London  after  an  absence  of  eight  years.  The  friends  saw 
each  other  once  more.  There  was  an  affectionate  meeting, 
and  a  last  parting.  That  it  was  a  last  parting  Pitt  did  not 
seem  to  be  aware.  He  fancied  himself  to  be  recovering, 
talked  on  various  subjects  cheerfully,   and  with  an  unclouded 
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mind,  and  pronounced  a  warm  and  discerning  eulogium  on 
the  Marquess's  brother  Arthur.  »I  never«,  he  said,  »met  with 
any  military  man  with  whom  it  was  so  satisfactory  to  con- 
verse«.  The  excitement  and  exertion  of  this  interview  were 
too  much  for  the  sick  man.  He  fainted  away;  and  Lord 
Wellesley  left  the  house,  convinced  that  the  close  was  fast 
approaching. 

And  now  members  of  Parliament  were  fast  coming  up 
to  London.  The  chiefs  of  the  opposition  met  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  course  to  be  taken  on  the  first  day  of  the 
session.  It  was  easy  to  guess  what  would  be  the  language 
of  the  King's  speech,  and  of  the  address  which  would  be 
moved  in  answer  to  that  speech.  An  amendment  condemning 
the  policy  of  the  government  had  been  prepared,  and  was  to 
have  been  proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord 
Henry  Petty.  He  Was  unwilling,  however,  to  come  forward 
as  the  accuser  of  one  who  was  incapable  of  defending  him- 
self.  Lord  Grenville,  who  had  been  informed  of  Pitt's  state 
by  Lord  Wellesley,  and  had  been  deeply  affected  by  it, 
earnestly  recommended  forbearance;  and  Fox,  with  charac- 
teristic  generosity  and  good  nature,  gave  his  voice  against 
attacking  his  now  helpless  rival.  »Sunt  lacrymæ  rerum«,  he 
said,  »et  mentem  mortalia  tangunt«.  On  the  first  day,  there- 
fore,  there  was  no  debate.  It  was  rumoured  that  evening 
that  Pitt  was  better.  But  on  the  following  morning  his  phy- 
sicians  pronounced  that  there  were  no  hopes.  The  comman- 
ding  faculties  of  which  he  had  been  too  proud  were  beginning 
to  fail.  His  old  tutor  and  friend,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in- 
formed him  of  his  danger,  and  gave  such  religious  advice 
and  consolation  as  a  confused  and  obscured  mind  could  re- 
ceive.  Stories  were  told  of  devout  sentiments  fervently  uttered 
by  the  dying  man.  But  these  stories  found  no  credit  with 
anybody  who  knew  him.  Wilberforce  pronounced  it  impos- 
sible  that  they  could  be  true;  »Pitt«,  he  added,  »was  a  man 
who  always  said  less  than  he  thought  on  such  topics«.  It 
was  asserted  in  many  after-dinner  speeches,  Grub  Street 
elegies,  and  academic  prize  poems  and  prize  declamations, 
that  the  great  minister  died  exclaiming,  »Oh  my  country!« 
This  is  a  fable;  but  it  is  true  that  the  last  words  which  he 
uttered,  while  he  knew  what  he  said,  were  broken  exclama- 
tions  about  the  alarming  state  of  public  affairs.  He  ceased 
to  breathe  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  January  1806,  the 
twenty-nfth  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  he  first  took  his 
seat  in  Parliament.  He  was  in  his  forty-seventh  year,  and 
had  been,    during    near    nineteen    years,    First  Lord  of  the 
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Treasury,  and  undisputed  chief  of  the  administration.  Since 
parliamentary  government  was  established  in  England,  no  Eng- 
lish  statesman  has  held  supreme  power  so  long.  Walpole,  it 
is  true,  was  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  during  more  than 
twenty  years;  but  it  was  not  till  Walpole  had  been  some 
time  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  that  he  could  be  properly 
called  Prime  Minister. 


4.     PARLIAMENTARY  SPEAKING. 

(From  Essay  on:    »Gladstone  on  Church  and  State«.) 


I 


There  is  little  danger  that  people  engaged  in  the  con- 
flicts  of  active  life  will  be  too  much  addicted  to  general 
speculation.  The  opposite  vice  is  that  which  most  easily 
besets  them.  A  politician  must  often  talk  and  aet  before  he 
has  thought  and  read.  He  may  be  very  ill-informed  respect- 
ing  a  question;  all  his  notions  about  it  may  be  vague  and 
inaccurate;  but  speak  he  must;  and  if  he  is  a  man  of  ability, 
of  tact,  and  of  intrepidity,  he  soon  finds  that,  even  under 
such  circumstances,  it  is  possible  to  speak  successfully.  He 
finds  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  effect  of 
written  words,  which  are  perused  and  reperused  in  the  still- 
ness  of  the  closet,  and  the  effect  of  spoken  words  which,  set 
off  by  the  graces  of  utterance  and  gesture,  vibrate  for  a 
single  moment  on  the  ear.  He  finds  that  he  may  blunder 
without  much  chance  of  being  detected,  that  he  may  reason 
sophistically,  and  escape  unrefuted.  He  finds  that,  even  on 
knotty  questions  of  tråde  and  legislation,  he  can,  without 
reading  ten  pages,  or  thinking  ten  minutes,  draw  forth  loud 
plaudits,  and  sit  down  with  the  credit  of  having  made  an 
excellent  speech.  Lysias,  says  Plutarch,  wrote  a  defence  for 
a  man  who  was  to  be  tried  before  one  of  the  Athenian 
tribunals.  Long  before  the  defendant  had  learned  the  speech 
by  heart,  he  became  so  much  dissatisfied  with  it  that  he 
went  in  great  distress  to  the  author.  »I  was  delighted  with 
your  speech  the  first  time  I  read  it;  but  I  liked  it  less  the 
second  time,  and  still  less  the  third  time;  and  now  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  no  defence  at  all«.  »My  good  friend«,  said 
Lysias,  »you  quite  forget  that  the  judges  are  to  hear  it  only 
once«.  The  case  is  the  same  in  the  English  parliament.  It 
would  be  as  idle  in  an  orator  to  waste  deep  meditation  and 
long  research  on  his  speeches,  as  it  would  be  in  the  manager 
of  a  theatre  to  adorn  all  the  crowd  of  courtiers  and  ladies 
who  cross  over  the  stage  in  a  procession  with  real  pearls  and 
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diamonds.  It  is  not  by  accuracy  or  profundity  that  men  be- 
come  the  masters  of  great  assemblies.  And  why  be  at  the 
charge  of  providing  logic  of  the  best  quality,  when  a  very 
inferior  article  will  be  equally  acceptable?  Why  go  as  deep 
into  a  question  as  Burke,  only  in  order  to  be,  like  Burke, 
coughed  down,  or  left  speaking  to  green  benches  and  red 
boxes?  This  has  long  appeared  to  us  to  be  the  most  serious 
of  the  evils  which  are  to  be  set  ofT  against  the  many  Mes- 
sings of  popular  government.  It  is  a  fine  and  true  saying  of 
Bacon,  that  reading  makes  a  full  man,  talking  a  ready  man, 
and  writing  an  exact  man.  The  tendency  of  institutions  like 
those  of  England  is  to  encourage  readiness  in  public  men,  at 
the  expense  both  of  fulness  and  of  exactness.  The  keenest 
and  most  vigorous  minds  of  every  generation,  minds  often 
admirably  fitted  for  the  investigation  of  truth,  are  habitually 
employed  in  producing  arguments,  such  as  no  man  of  sense 
would  ever  put  into  a  treatise  intended  for  publication,  argu- 
ments which  are  just  good  enough  to  be  used  once,  when 
aided  by  fluent  delivery  and  pointed  language.  The  habit  of 
discussing  questions  in  this  way  necessarily  reacts  on  the  in- 
tellects  of  our  ablest  men,  particularly  of  those  who  are  in- 
troduced  into  parliament  at  a  very  early  age,  before  their 
minds  have  expanded  to  full  maturity.  The  talent  for  debate 
is  developed  in  such  men  to  a  degree  which,  to  the  multi- 
tude,  seems  as  marvellous  as  the  performances  of  an  Italian 
improvisatore.  But  they  are  fortunate  indeed  if  they  retain 
unimpaired  the  faculties  which  are  required  for  close  reasoning 
or  for  enlarged  speculation.  Indeed  we  should  sooner  expect 
a  great  original  work  on  political  science,  such  a  work,  for 
example,  as  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  from  an  apothecary  in  a 
country  town,  or  from  a  minister  in  the  Hebrides,  than  from 
a  statesman  who,  ever  since  he  was  one-and-twenty,  had  been 
a  distinguished  debater  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


5.     SUBSCRIPTION  TO  RACE  MEETINGS. 

During  Macaulay's  earlier  connection  with  Edinburgh  as  one  of  its 
representatives  he  was  applied  to  for  a  subscription  to  the  annual  race  meet- 
ing of  the  town,  the  sum  of  fifty  guineas  having  usually  been  given  under 
such  circumstances.  He  declined  to  continue  the  practice,  and  thus  expressed 
his  views  to  his  friend  Mr.  Adam  Black: 

»In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  clear  that  the  object  is  a 
good  one.  In  the  next  place,  I  am  clear  that  by  giving 
money  for  such  an  object  in  obedience  to  such  a  summons, 
I  should  completely  change  the  whole  character  of  my  con- 
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nection  with  Edinburgh.  It  has  been  usual  enough  for  rich 
families  to  keep  a  hold  on  corrupt  boroughs  by  defraying  the 
expense  of  public  amusements.  Sometimes  it  is  a  ball; 
sometimes  a  regatta.  The  Derby  family  used  to  support  the 
Preston  races.  The  members  for  Beverley,  I  believe,  find  a 
bull  for  the  constituents  to  bait.  But  these  were  not  the 
conditions  upon  which  I  undertook  to  represent  Edinburgh. 
In  return  for  your  generous  confidence,  I  offer  faithful  parlia- 
mentary  service,  and  nothing  else.  .  .  .  The  call  that  is  now 
made  is  one  so  objectionable  that  I  must  plainly  say,  I  would 
rather  take  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  than  comply  with  it.  If 
our  friends  want  a  member  who  will  find  them  in  public  di- 
versions, they  can  be  at  no  loss.  I  know  twenty  people  who, 
if  you  will  elect  them  to  Parliament,  will  gladly  treat  you  to 
a  race  and  a  race-ball  once  a  month.  But  I  shall  not  be 
very  easily  induced  to  believe  that  Edinburgh  is  disposed  to 
select  her  representatives  on  such  a  principle«. 


LORD   STANHOPE. 

Født  1805. 


Philip  Henry,  Lord  Stanhope,  bedre  kjendt  under  sit  tidligere 
Navn  Lord  Mahon,  hører  til  en  yngre  Gren  af  Familien  Stanhope,  en  af 
de  store,  saakaldte  „governing  families"  i  England.  Han  gik  den  for  de 
unge  engelske  Patriciere  slagne  Vei,  studerede  først  i  Oxford,  og  kom  derpaa 
ind  i  Underhuset,  hvor  han  med  en  kort  Afbrydelse  sad  fra  1830  til  1852. 
I  Peels  første  Ministerium  (1834 — 35)  var  han  Understatssekretær  i  Uden- 
rigsministeriet under  Hertugen  af  Wellington;  i  det  sidste  Aar  af  Peels  andet 
Ministerium  (1845 — 46)  Sekretær  i  det  indiske  Departement,  og  voterede, 
skjønt  hørende  til  Torierne,  med  Peel  for  Kornlovenes  Ophævelse.  Sit  be- 
rømte Navn  har  han  imidlertid  vundet  ikke  som  Politiker,  men  gjennem 
Lkeraturen,  til  hvilken  Familien  Stanhope  altid  har  havt  en  medfødt  Dragelse. 
Han  optraadte  i  1830  med  sit  første  historiske  Arbeide,  Life  of  Belisarius, 
hvorpaa  fulgte  i  1832  hans  bekjendte  History  of  ihe  War  of  the  Succession 
in  Spain;  dette  sidste  Værk,  hvortil  han  kunde  benytte  en  stor  Mængde  før 
ukjendte  Kilder,  deriblandt  sin  berømte  Slægtnings,  General  Stanhopes*),  Breve 
og  Papirer,  blev  meget  gunstigt  bedømt  af  Macaulay  i  Edinburgh  Review, 
hvorfra  Recensionen   siden  er  bleven   optrykt  i   dennes   historiske  og  kritiske 


*)  James  Stanhope,  den  første  Earl  Stanhope,  en  Tid  øverstbefalende  over  de  engelske 
Tropper  i  Spanien  under  Arvefølgekrigen;  han  indtog  i  1708  Port  Mahon  paa  Minorka 
(hvoraf  Titelen  Viscount  Mahon),  og  var  senere  Premierminister  under  Georg  den  Første. 
Han  er  Stifteren  af  den  Gren  af  Familien  Stanhope,  hvortil  Historikeren  hører;  de  to 
andre  Grene  repræsenteres  ved  Jarlerne  Chesterfield  og  Harrington.  —  Historikerens 
Bedstefader  var  den  excentriske  Charles  Stanhope,  som  i  sin  Tid  gjorde  sig  saa  bemærket 
ved  sine  republikanske  Meninger  og  sin  Beundring  for  den  franske  Revolution;  han  var 
tillige  en  meget  dygtig  Mathematiker ,  hvem  flere  nyttige  Opfindelser  skyldes,  saaledes 
den  efter  Opfinderen  benævnte  Stanhope  Presse,  som  endnu  er  den  i  Bogtrykkerierne 
almindeligst  brugelige  Haandpresse.  Han  var  første  Gang  gift  med  Chathams  Datter 
Lady  Hesther,  og  havde  i  dette  Ægteskab  den  ligesaa  excentriske  Datter  Lady  Hesther 
Stanhope,  som  forlod  sin  Familie  og  levede  i  den  syriske  Ørken,  hvor  hun  døde  i  1839. 
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Essays.  I  1836  udkom  første  Bind  af  hans  Eistory  of  England  from  the  Peace 
of  Utrecht  to  the  Peace  of  Versailles,  afsluttet  i  syv  Bind  i  1854.  Af  hans 
øvrige  Værker  kan  nævnes  hans  Bistory  of  the  Rise  of  our  Indian  Empire 
(1858),  og  History  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne  (1870),  et  Supplement  til 
hans  Englands  Historie.  Han  har  ogsaa  udgivet  en  Samling  Bistorical 
Essays,  Opsatser,  som  tidligere  vare  skrevne  i  Quarterly  Review.  —  I  1872 
blev  han  valgt  til  udenlandsk  Medlem  af  det  franske  Institut. 

Lord  Mahons  Hovedværk  er  hans  Englands  Historie,  der  kan  betragtes 
som  en  Fortsættelse  af  Macaulays.  Lord  Mahon  har  ikke  Macaulays  blæn- 
dende Stil,  men  Fremstillingen  er  ren,  klar  og  roligt  flydende.  Man  mod- 
tager overalt  Indtrykket  af  en  ædel,  høisindet  Karakter,  og  hans  Værk 
hører  til  de  lærerigste  og,  i  det  Hele,  paalideligste,  af  Partifordomme  mindst 
fordunklede  Fremstillinger  af  Englands  Historie. 


FROM  THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

/.     The  Battle  of  Preston  Fans,  1745. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  September,  the 
Highlanders  began  their  march  in  a  single  narrow  column, 
and  with  joyous  anticipations  of  victory.  As  Charles  put 
himself  at  their  head,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  said  to  them, 
»Gentlemen,  I  have  flung  away  the  scabbard«,  which  was 
answered  by  loud  cheers.  Their  cavalry  scarcely  amounted 
to  fifty,  being  only  some  gentlemen  and  their  retainers  on 
horseback;  but  their  numbers  altogether  were  about  2500. 
They  had  but  a  single  piece  of  artillery  —  an  iron  gun, 
which  was  fired  as  the  signal  of  march,  but  was  useless  for 
any  other  military  purpose.  Charles  had  expressed  a  wish  to 
leave  this  encumbrance  behind  him;  but  to  his  surprise  the 
Highland  chiefs  interposed,  pleading  the  prejudices  of  their 
followers  in  favour  of  the  »Musket's  Mother«,  as  they  termed 
any  cannon;  and  accordingly  it  followed  the  march,  drawn 
by  a  long  string  of  Highland  ponies.  The  DUNNIE  WASSAILS, 
and  the  best  men  in  each  elan,  were  excellently  armed;  but 
even  after  the  supply  from  Edinburgh,  several  of  the  inferior 
followers  could  only  boast  a  single  weapon  —  a  sword,  a 
dirk,  a  pistol,  or  even  a  scythe-blade  set  straight  upon  the 
handle.  Besides  the  Royal  Standard,  each  elan  displayed  its 
banner  inscribed  with  its  gathering  words,  such  as  those  of 
Clanranald,  DHANDEON  CO  HERIGHA  (Gainsay  who  dåres),  of 
Mac  Gregor,  »E'en  do  and  spare  not«,  or  of  Athol,  »Forth 
Fortune,  and  fill  the  Fetters«.  In  this  guise  did  the  men 
march  on,  interrupted  only  by  some  straggling  shots  from 
the  Castle,  and  soon  disappearing  beyond  its  reach. 

I  must  now  advert  to  Sir  John  Cope's  proceedings.  That 
general  was  landing  his  army  at  Dunbar  on  the  same  day 
that  his  enemy's  entered  Edinburgh :  his  disembarkation,  how- 
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ever,  was  not  completed  till  the  1 8 th.  He  had  been  re-inforced 
at  Inverness  by  200  of  Lord  Loudon's  men,  and  was  joined 
at  Dunbar  by  the  runaway  dragoons,  in  number  600,  so  that 
his  whole  force  was  upwards  of  2200  men.  A  very  few 
gentlemen  from  the  Lowlands  also  came  to  him  as  volunteers, 
but  brought  no  accession  of  force;  the  principal  of  them,  the 
Earl  of  Home,  being  attended  only  by  two  servants.  Even 
so  late  as  1633,  the  Earl  of  Home  of  that  day  had  come  to 
greet  Charles  the  First  at  the  head  of  600  well-mounted  men, 
his  relations  and  retainers.  The  change  was,  no  doubt, 
mainly  owing  to  the  decline  of  feudal  power;  but  it  also,  in 
some  degree,  denotes  the  state  of  popular  feeling  in  Scotland, 
and  the  difference  between  raising  men  for  or  against  the 
House  of  Stuart. 

Sir  John's  own  forces,  besides  being  very  nearly  equal  to 
the  enemy's,  were  well  equipped  and  in  high  spirits,  the  in- 
fantry  seeming  eager  to  augment,  and  the  dragoons  to  re- 
trieve,  their  reputation.  He  had  six  pieces  of  artillery,  —  a 
most  efTective  arm  against  Highlanders;  and  not  only  the 
country  people,  who  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  gaze  on  the 
array,  but  many  of  the  Royal  officers,  were  convinced  that 
there  would  be  no  battle,  but  only  a  pursuit,  as  soon  as 
their  strength  was  seen  and  understood  by  their  opponents. 

The  mists  now  rolling  away  before  the  rising  sun  re- 
vealed  to  each  army  the  position  of  the  other.  But  the 
Highlanders  did  not  long  stand  at  gaze.  First,  with  un- 
covered  heads,  uttering  a  short  prayer,  they  pulled  their 
bonnets  over  their  brows,  and  as  the  pipers  blew  the  signal, 
they  rushed  forward,  each  elan  a  separate  mass,  and  raising 
a  war-cry  that  gradually  rose  into  a  terrific  yell. 

The  first  reached  was  the  -Royal  Artillery,  which  was 
not  served  by  regular  gunners,  but  by  some  seamen  whom 
Cope  had  hastily  collected  from  the  fleet.  The  Camerons 
and  Stuarts,  running  straight  on  the  muzzles  of  the  cannon, 
took  them  by  storm,  while  the  scared  artillerymen  dispersed 
in  all  directions.  Colonel  Gardiner  now  commanded  a  charge 
upon  the  advancing  enemy,  encouraging  both  by  voice  and 
example  his  dragoons.  But  these  receiving  a  heavy  rolling 
fire  from  the  Highlanders,  and  seeing  them  come  on  with 
their  drawn  broad-swords,  wavered  ■ —  gave  way  —  and 
struck  with  a  panic,  galloped  off  in  all  directions.  On  the 
right,  at  nearly  the  same  time,  and  nearly  the  same  manner, 
did  the  Macdonalds  scatter  Hamilton's  regiment  before  them. 
The  English  infantry  now  remained  uncovered  at  both  flanks, 
but  yet  undismayed,   and  poured   upon  the  Highland   centre 
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a  steady  and  well-directed  fire,  before  which  several  of  their 
best  men  fell.  Amongst  these  was  James  Mac  Gregor,  a  son 
of  the  well-known  Rob  Roy,  who,  though  struck  by  five 
wounds,  still  continued  from  the  ground  to  call  out  and 
animate  his  men.  But  on  coming  to  close  quarters,  the 
Highlanders  parried  with  their  targets  the  soldiers'  bayonets, 
and  the  separate  masses  of  the  elans  broke  through  on 
several  points  the  extended  line  of  the  King's  army;  by 
which  means  the  whole  of  the  latter  was  thrown  into  confu- 
sion,  while  the  enclosures  and  park  wall  of  Preston  impeded 
their  retreat.  So  rapid  was  this  Highland  onset,  that  in  five 
or  sex  minutes  the  whole  brunt  of  the  battle  was  over. 

No  sooner  was  the  victory  decided,  than  most  of  the 
victors  disbanded  for  plunder.  The  standards  and  other  tro- 
phies,  and  the  military  chest,  containing  about  2500/.,  were 
brought  to  the  Prince,  but  all  other  spoils  were  reserved  by 
the  captors  for  themselves.  Unaccustomed  to  luxuries,  the 
rude  mountaineers  looked  half  in  scorn  and  half  in  wonder 
on  the  refinements  of  civilised  life.  A  quantity  of  chocolate 
taken  was  afterwards  cried  in  the  streets  of  Perth  under  the 
name  of  »Johnnie  Cope's  salve!«  One  man,  who  had  got  a 
watch,  very  soon  sold  it  for  a  trifle,  observing,  with  great 
glee,  that  »he  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  creature,  for  she 
lived  no  time  after  he  caught  her«  —  the  machinery  having 
in  faet  stopped  for  want  of  winding  up!  Another  man  ex- 
changed  a  horse  for  a  horse-pistol!  Uncouth  old  Highlanders 
were  seen  strutting  about  in  the  officers'  fine  clothes;  others 
appeared  hurrying  away  with  a  large  military  saddle  upon 
their  backs;  and  a  great  number  immediately  set  off,  without 
leave  or  notice,  to  their  mountains  on  purpose  to  secure 
their  spoil. 

This  battle,  called  of  Preston,  or  sometimes  of  Preston 
Pans,  by  the  well-affected  party,  received  the  name  of  Glads- 
muir  from  the  insurgents,  out  of  respect,  as  it  would  seem,  to 
certain  ancient  predictions.  »On  Gladsmuir  shall  the  battle 
be«,  —  says  a  Book  of  Prophecies  printed  at  Edinburgh  in 
161 5;  but  Gladsmuir  —  a  large  open  heath  —  lies  a  full 
mile  to  the  east  of  the  actual  scene  of  conflict. 

2.     State  of  Affairs  in  England  at  the  Outbreak  of  the 
Insurre '  etion,  1745* 

At  the  news  of  the  growing  insurrection ,  King  George 
had  set  out  from  Hanover,  and  on  the  3ist  of  August  arrived 
in  London.      He  found  that  the  Regency  in  his  absence  had 
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not  neglected  any  measure  of  precaution;  even  on  the  mere 
apprehension  of  the  troubles  a  warrant  (though,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  vain)  was  issued  against  the  Duke  of  Perth;  and 
with  better  success  were  Sir  Hector  Maclean  and  two  or 
three  others  brought  prisoners  to  England.  A  requisition  had 
been  sent  to  the  Dutch  for  the  6000  auxiliaries  they  were 
bound  to  furnish;  a  resolution  taken  to  recall  some  of  the 
English  regiments  from  Flanders.  Marshal  Wade  had  likewise 
been  directed  to  collect  as  many  troops  as  he  could  at  New- 
castle, and  the  militia  of  several  counties  was  called  out. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  people  in  no  degree  responded  to  the 
erTorts  of  the  government;  they  remained  cold  lookers  on, 
not  indeed  apparently  favouring  the  rebellion,  but  as  little 
disposed  to  strive  against  it.  A  member  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  a  man  of  no  desponding  temper,  Henry  Fox,  in 
his  confidential  letters  at  this  period,  admits  and  deplores  the 
passive  state  of  public  feeling:  »England,  Wade  says,  and  I 
believe,  is  for  the  first  comer;  and  if  you  can  tell  whether 
the  6000  Dutch  and  the  ten  battalions  of  English,  or  5000 
French  or  Spaniards,  will  be  here  first,  you  know  our  fate. 
,  .  .  .  The  French  are  not  come,  God  be  thanked!  But  had 
5000  landed  in  any  part  of  this  island  a  week  ago,  I  verily 
believe  the  entire  conquest  would  not  have  cost  them  a  battle«. 

On  the  King's  return,  moreover,  the  factions  of  the  Court 
aggravated  the  difnculties  of  the  country.  His  Majesty's 
whole  confidence  was  centered  on  the  fallen  minister  Gran- 
ville, who  awaited  only  some  favourable  opening  to  drive  the 
Pelhams  from  power,  and  who,  from  rivalry  to  them,  con- 
tinued  till  the  battle  of  Preston  to  make  light  of  the  rebel- 
lion. According  to  Horace  Walpole,  »Lord  Granville  and 
his  faction  persist  in  persuading  the  King  that  it  is  an  affair 
of  no  consequence;  and  for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  he  is 
glad  when  the  rebels  make  any  progress,  in  order  to  confute 
Lord  Granville's  assertions ! «  —  It  was  amidst  such  feuds  and 
jealousies  that  the  ministry  had  to  make  their  preparations 
for  retrieving  the  lost  battle,  and  for  meeting  the  Parliament 
which  was  summoned  for  the  17A  of  October. 

Prince  Charles's  first  wish  and  design  upon  his  victory 
was  to  march  immediately  towards  London,  at  the  head  of 
his  little  army.  On  the  very  next  morning  he  despatched  an 
agent  into  Northumberland,  with  instructions  to  stir  up  the 
country  and  prepare  the  way  for  his  coming.  Had  Charles 
really  been  able  to  push  onwards  with  a  body  of  two  or 
three  thousand  men,  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe,  from 
the  state  of  things  I  have  described  in  England  —   the  pre- 
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vious  apathy  —  and  the  recent  terror  —  the  want  of  troops 
—  and  the  distraction  of  councils  —  that  he  might  have 
reached  the  capital  with  but  little  opposition,  and  succeeded 
in  at  least  a  temporary  restoration.  There  was  no  fortified 
place  upon  his  way  beyond  the  Tweed,  except  Newcastle, 
and  even  at  Newcastle  his  arms  had  struck  the  deepest 
dismay.  We  learn  from  Wesley,  who  was  there  at  the  time, 
»The  walls  are  mounted  with  cannon,  and  all  things  prepared 
for  sustaining  an  assault;  but  our  poor  neighbours  on  either 
hånd  are  busy  in  removing  their  goods,  and  most  of  the  best 
houses  in  our  street  are  left  without  either  furniture  or  in- 
habitants«.  If  such  was  the  feeling  behind  ramparts,  what 
must  it  have  been  in  open  and  defenceless  towns? 

On  the  other  hånd,  the  Prince's  Scottish  advisers  were 
nearly  unanimous  against  an  expedition  into  England.  It 
was  urged,  as  a  reason  for  at  least  delaying  it,  that  he  might 
triple  or  quadruple  his  army  by  reinforcements  from  the 
Highlands,  and  obtain  the  advantage  of  the  French  supplies 
that  were  beginning  to  arrive  at  Montrose,  Dundee,  and  other 
points  of  the  eastern  coast.  But  the  motive,  which  more 
than  any  other  weighed  with  Charles  to  forego  his  resolution, 
was  the  number  of  Highlanders  who  were  already  hastening 
towards  their  mountains  in  order  to  secure  their  plunder;  so 
that,  had  he  marched  on  from  the  field  of  battle,  he  could 
scarcely  perhaps  have  mustered  1 500  men  beneath  his  standard. 

3.     The  British  Colonies  in  North  America. 

A  slight  sketch  for  the  general  reader  of  the  Thirteen 
British  Colonies  which  lay  between  the  new  British  con- 
quests,  —  between  Canada  and  Florida,  —  and  which  after- 
wards  became  the  Thirteen  United  States  of  North  America, 
may  properly  precede  an  account  of  the  Revolution  to  which 
they  gave  rise.  We  will  take  them  in  geographical  order, 
beginning  at  the  north  and  proceeding  southwards. 

First  then  appear  the  four  Colonies  to  which  the  common 
name  of  New  England  was  applied.  These  were  Massa- 
chusetts, then  comprising  Maine;  New  Hampshire,  then  com- 
prising  Vermont;  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island.  In  the 
midst  of  them,  and  already  thriving  as  a  seaport,  rose, 
almost  surrounded  by  the  waves,  the  fair  city  of  Boston, 
regarded  not  merely  as  its  capital  by  Massachusetts,  but  as 
a  centre  and  point  of  union  by  the  rest.  These  New  Eng- 
land Colonies  owe  their  origin  to  the  Puritans,  who,  hating 
the  Established  Church,  and  persecuted  by  her,  forsook  their 
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native  country.  The  first  of  these  —  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  as 
they  have  been  termed,  —  came  over  in  1620  in  a  single 
ship,  the  Mayflower,  of  only  180  tons.  Landing  near  Cape 
Cod,  on  the  shores  of  Massachusetts,  they  gave  to  the  place 
the  name  of  Plymouth,  in  memory  of  the  last  at  which  they 
had  touched  in  England.  Great  were  the  hardships  against 
which  they  had  at  first  to  battle,  but  their  fortitude  and 
persever ance,  and  reliance  upon  God,  were  greater  still.  Nor 
did  they  fail  to  gain  strength  by  fresh  accessions  from  Eng- 
land, although  desiring  them  from  no  communion  besid  es 
their  own.  Their  Colony  Seal  bore  an  Indian,  erect,  with  an 
arrow  in  his  right  hånd,  and  the  motto:  »Come  over  and 
help  us«.  At  one  time  Cromwell  himself,  then  a  man  of 
little  note,  had  been  on  board  ship  to  join  them,  when  there 
came  an  order  from  Whitehall  that  he  and  the  other  intended 
emigrants  should  be  disembarked,  —  an  order,  it  has  been 
aptly  said,  which  in  its  final  consequences  destroyed  both 
King  and  Commonwealth. 

Knowledge  in  these  Colonies  made  early  and  rapid 
strides.  The  College  which  derived  its  name  from  John 
Harvard,  one  of  its  first  benefactors,  was  founded  in  1636. 
The  press  began  its  work  so  soon  as  1639,  although  the  first 
American  newspaper  —  the  Boston  News-Letter  —  was  not 
published  till  1704.  In  1647  &  was  enacted  by  law,  »that 
every  township,  after  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the 
number  of  fifty  householders,  shall  appoint  one  to  teach  all 
children  to  write  and  read;  and  where  any  town  shall  in- 
crease  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  families,  they  shall  set 
up  a  grammar-school«. 

At  the  accession  of  George  the  Third  the  New  England 
Colonies  had  greatly  advanced  in  wealth  and  luxury.  This  is 
manifest  in  several  passages  of  the  Private  Diary,,  not  long 
since  made  public,  of  Mr.  John  Adams,  the  second  President 
of  the  United  States.  Dining  with  one  gentleman  at  Boston 
he  describes  with  admiration  »the  Turkey  carpets,  the  painted 
hangings,  the  marble  tables,  the  rich  beds  with  crimson  da- 
mask curtains  and  counterpanes,  the  beautiful  chimney-clock, 
the  spacious  garden,  —  all«,  he  says,  »most  magnificent. 
A  seat  it  is  for  a  nobleman,  a  prince!«  Much,  therefore,  of 
the  austerity  and  gloom  of  the  first  Puritans  had  departed 
from  their  children.  They  no  longer  preached  against  wigs 
and  curls;  they  no  longer  thought  that  female  fashions  of 
attire  —  »hoods  of  silk  and  scarfs  of  tiffany«  —  were  essen- 
tial  points  of  legislation.  Still,  however,  it  may  be  said  that 
in  slight  circumstances   or   expressions  some   signs  of  the  old 
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leaven  remained.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  1774  I  find  some 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace  in  one  of  the  towns  of  Massa- 
chusetts designated  by  a  favourite  phrase  of  the  Puritans  — 
»certain  sons  of  Belial«.  Thus  again  in  1775  I  observe  it 
stated  by  a  British  officer  on  an  exploring  expedition  through 
the  province,  that  »nobody  is  allowed  to  walk  the  streets 
during  Divine  Service  without  being  taken  up  and  examined«. 
But  passing  from  mere  forms  or  words,  it  may  be  said  of 
the  people  of  New  England  at  this  juncture  that  there  still 
dwelt  among  them  undiminished  the  stern  religious  principle 
and  the  steadfast  resolution  of  their  fathers.  They  were  as 
determined  to  assert  for  themselves  their  lawful  —  and  per- 
haps more  than  their  lawful  —  freedom  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion. They  were  as  prompt  to  feel  and  to  resent  —  or  even 
sometimes  as  we  may  think  to  imagine  and  exaggerate  — 
any  aggression  on  their  liberties;  they  were  as  ready  if  the 
need  arose  (and  this  all  parties  must  own  to  their  praise)  to 
encounter  peril  and  hardship  rather  than  tamely  suffer  wrong. 
The  State  of  New  York  was  first  colonised  by  the  Dutch, 
and  first  called  the  New  Netherlands.  In  1609  a  hardy 
seaman,  Hendrick  Hudson,  discovered  and  sailed  up  the  ma- 
jestic  river,  which  has  since  come  to  bear  his  name.  Not 
many  years  had  passed  ere  a  small  town,  or  rather  a  cluster 
of  cottages,  rose  on  the  island  of  Mohattan,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Hudson,  with  the  name  of  New  Amsterdam,  while 
higher  up  the  stream  another  town,  Fort  Orange,  was  founded. 
But  the  wars  between  Holland  and  England  under  Charles 
the  Second  led  to  the  conquest  of  these  settlements  by  the 
latter.  Even  before  their  conquest  was  achieved  they  had 
been  yielded  by  the  King  as  a  grant  to  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  York.  Then  the  country  changed  not  only  its 
masters,  but  its  names;  New  Amsterdam  became  New  York, 
and  Fort  Orange  was  called  Albany,  from  the  Scottish  title 
of  His  Royal  Highness.  Under  the  British  rule  the  colony 
continued  to  grow  and  thrive,  assisted  mainly  by  its  own 
fruitful  territory  and  favourable  skies.  »Probably«,  says  a 
native  writer,  »few  countries  possess  a  greater  range  of  soils, 
or  are  so  well  adapted  to  a  great  variety  of  productions«. 
The  town  of  New  York,  moreover,  was  well  placed  for  all 
purposes  of  tråde,  and  possessed,  by  its  bar  of  Sandyhook, 
flanked  by  Long  and  Staten  Islands,  an  excellent  port  secure 
from  every  wind.  Few  cities  accordingly  have  grown  more 
rapidly  in  numbers  and  in  wealth.  The  population  which 
was  estimated  in  1756  at  13,000,  and  in  1774  at  22,000,  ex- 
ceeded  in  1840   300,000  souls.      Stately  edifices,   public   and 
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private,  have  arisen  in  due  season;  and  thus  at  present  the 
grandeur  of  Broadway  never  fails  to  be  admired,  even  by  those 
who  have  gazed  on  the  most  splendid  capitals  of  Europe. 

New  Jersey  was  in  its  origin  a  part  of  the  New  Nether- 
lands,  but  was  dismembered  from  them  on  their  acquisition 
by  the  Duke  of  York.  His  Royal  Highness  immediately 
made  over  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret  the 
tract  of  land  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware  for 
»a  competent  sum  of  money«,  as  the  deed  of  assignment 
assures  us.  The  province  thus  formed  received  from  the 
Duke  the  name  of  New  Jersey,  in  compliment  to  Carteret, 
who  had  defended  the  Isle  of  Jersey  against  the  Long  Par- 
liament  in  the  Civil  Wars.  It  was  the  first  care  of  the  new 
Proprietaries  (for  such  was  the  term  applied  to  those  who 
obtained  from  the  Crown,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  grant 
of  any  of  the  American  settlements)  to  invite  the  resort  of 
further  settlers  by  a  Charter  of  liberal  popular  rights.  Great 
numbers  accordingly  came  over,  above  all  from  the  bodies 
of  Dissenters  which  were  smarting  under  disqualifications  or 
discouragements  at  home.  It  was  not  long  before  Lord 
Berkeley  sold  his  share  to  an  association  of  Quakers,  and 
the  province  was  then  formally  divided  between  them  and 
Sir  George  Carteret  under  the  names  of  West  New  Jersey 
and  East  New  Jersey. 

At  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  however,  the  heirs  of 
Carteret  had  become  convinced  that  there  seignorial  rights 
tended  only  to  embroil  them  with  the  colonists,  and  to  di- 
minish  their  own  profits  as  in  part  owners  of  the  soil.  They, 
therefore,  hearkened  willingly  to  an  overture  from  the  Eng- 
lish  Ministers  for  a  surrender  of  their  powers  of  Government 
to  the  Crown,  and  the  two  Jerseys  were  then  re-united  under 
the  same  Governor,  the  same  Council,  the  same  House  of 
Assembly.  Still,  however,  the  plural  name  of  »the  Jerseys« 
remained,  and  will  be  found  still  most  frequently  applied  to 
this  province.  Under  Queen  Anne  the  population  might  be 
estimated  at  twenty  thousand,  of  whom  a  great  majority 
were  Quakers,  Presbyterians ,  and  Anabaptists.  There  were 
only  two  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  even 
these  with  no  place  of  public  worship  provided. 

The  inland  tract  beyond  the  Delaware  was  still,  in  great 
measure,  a  primæval  forest  in  the  latter  days  of  Charles  the 
Second.  But  a  large  party  of  Quakers  in  England  cast  their 
eyes  in  that  direction  as  eager  to  put  in  practice  unmolested 
their  theories  of  life  and  government.  West  New  Jersey, 
which  they  had  purchased,   seemed  a  sphere.  too  narrow  for 
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them,  and  they  possessed  a  zealous  and  active  leader  in 
William  Penn.  That  remarkable  man  was  the  son  of  a  gen- 
tleman, and  the  heir  of  an  estate,  in  Buckinghamshire,  where 
the  range  of  Penn  Woods,  near  Beaconsfield,  still  preserves 
the  family  name.  He  had  been  designed  for  the  army,  and 
it  is  singular  that  the  only  authentic  portrait  remaining  of  the 
Quaker  chief  represents  him  as  clad  in  complete  armour.  On 
his  espousing  the  tenets  of  »the  Friends«  he  had  to  suffer 
imprisonment  and  persecution  for  conscience  sake.  By  the 
course  of  time,  however,  and  the  change  of  parties,  he  ac- 
quired  some  influence  at  Court,  and  was  able  in  1681  to 
obtain  a  Royal  Charter  assigning  to  himself  and  his  heirs  a 
large  tract  of  the  land  beyond  the  Delaware.  Thither  accor- 
dingly  he  proceeded  with  a  numerous  Quaker  train.  The 
city  which  they  began  to  build  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Schuylkill  and  the  Delaware  was  called  Philadelphia,  from 
the  brotherly  love  which  they  trusted  would  there  prevail, 
while  the  Colony  itself  combined  the  remembrance  of  its 
forest-state  and  of  its  founder  in  the  name  of  Pennsylvania. 
How  vast  the  scope  which  at  that  period  the  New  World 
opened  to  enterprising  spirits  in  the  Old!  To  become  from 
a  plain  country  gentleman,  or  the  spokesman  of  a  few  en- 
thusiasts,  the  »Proprietary«  in  title,  but  in  truth  the  Prince, 
of  an  immense  territory!  To  gain  Pennsylvania  in  the  place 
of  Penn  Woods! 

Even  during  the  lifetime  of  Penn  the  interests  of  the 
Proprietary  were  found  to  clash  with  those  of  the  colonists, 
and  also  with  those  of  the  Crown.  But  these  differences 
grew  much  greater  when  on  his  death  his  sons  succeeded  to 
his  rights,  though  not  to  his  popularity  and  influence.  There 
were  also  other  difficulties  to  perplex  the  rising  Colony. 
Though  many  other  sectarians  had  arrived  as  settlers,  the 
Quakers  still  formed  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Assembly, 
and  found  it  hard  to  reconcile  their  principles  of  peace  with 
the  frequent  demands  of  the  Crown  for  military  aid.  Franklin, 
who  resided  so  many  years  among  them,  observes  that  they 
used  a  variety  of  evasions  to  avoid  complying,  and  a  variety 
of  modes  of  disguising  the  compliance  when  it  became  un- 
avoidable.  The  common  mode  at  last  was  to  grant  money 
under  the  phrase  of  its  being  »for  the  King's  use«,  and  never 
to  inquire  how  it  was  applied. 

Delaware,  both  the  river  and  the  state  which  lies  near 
its  mouth,  derive  their  name  from  Thomas  Lord  Delaware, 
who  had  been  Captain-General  of  Virginia  under  James  the 
First.     This  territory  was  originally  occupied  by  the  Swedes, 
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who  indeed  had  also  helped  to  colonise  New  Jersey  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  stream.  Next  it  passed  to  the  Dutch, 
and  afterwards  with  the  New  Netherlands  to  the  English. 
Still  later  it  became  under  William  Penn  an  appanage  of 
Pennsylvania.  So  it  continued  in  some  measure  until  the 
Revolutionary  War,  while  in  other.  respects  it  might  be  termed 
a  separate  Colony.  Thus  it  had  an  Assembly  of  its  own, 
but  that  Assembly  was  in  general  convened  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vanian  Governor,  and  the  province  was  often  designated  by 
the  dubious  phrase  of  »the  Lower  Counties«. 

The  Colony  next  in  order  owes  its  foundation  to  an 
upright  and  honourable  statesman,  Sir  George  Calvert,  who 
had  served  as  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  under  James 
the  First,  and  who  under  Charles  the  First  was  created  Lord 
Baltimore  in  the  Irish  Peerage.  To  himself  and  his  heirs  as 
Proprietaries  the  new  settlement  was  granted  by  the  Crown, 
and  in  honour  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  he  gave  it  the  name 
of  Maryland.  The  chief  city,  which  has  now  become  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  in  North  America,  received  his  own  title 
of  Baltimore.  While  yet  a  Commoner  he  had  embraced  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  relinquished  offlce  for  its  sake, 
and  thus  his  settlement  became  the  favourite  resort  for  emi- 
grants of  the  same  persuasion.  Yet  the  Roman  Catholics  as 
such  enjoyed  no  special  privileges  or  immunities  in  Maryland; 
freedom  of  conscience  and  equality  of  civil  rights  were  from 
the  outset  conceded  to  all,  except  only  the  Socinians.  For 
the  clause  granting  this  religious  liberty  was  clogged  with  a 
proviso  that  »whatsoever  person  shall  deny  or  reproach  tjie 
Holy  Trinity,  or  any  of  the  Three  Persons  thereof,  shall  be 
punished  with  death«. 

The  noble  bay  of  Chesapeak,  formed  by  the  estuaries 
of  the  Susquehanna  and  Potomac  rivers,  is  bounded  on  its 
western  side  by  the  shores  of  Virginia.  This,  the  earliest 
of  all  the  chartered  Colonies  of  England,  was  first  planned 
by  the  chivalrous  Raleigh,  and  named  by  and  from  the 
maiden  Queen,  Elizabeth.  Raleigh's  coadjutors  or  lieutenants, 
as  Lane  and  Greenville,  bold  and  gallant  spirits,  were,  how- 
ever,  more  successful  as  explorers  than  as  colonists.  No  real 
progress  in  settlement  was  made  until  the  succeeding  reign. 
Successive  Charters  were  granted  by  King  James,  mainly  in 
favour  of  the  London  Company,  or  as  they  were  cailed 
»Adventurers«,  —  a  term  honourable  then,  though  reproach- 
ful  now.  But  that  Company  which  might  have  risen  to  an 
eminence  resembling  the  East  Indian,  greatly  abused  its  trust; 
it  dissatisfied  the  colonists,   it  became  involved  in  dissensions 
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with  the  Crown;  the  Judges  gave  sentence  against  it;  and 
finally  in  1624  the  Company  was  dissolved,  and  the  Crown 
succeeded  to  its  rights.  Already  had  the  colonists  won  for 
themselves  the  rights  of  a  popular  assembly;  and  these 
rights,  which  had  been  wrested  from  the  London  Company, 
were  confirmed,  or  at  least  not  annulled,  by  Charles  the  First. 

Virginia,  as  the  firstborn  of  the  Colonies,  grew,  it  may 
be  said,  to  man's  estate  sooner  than  the  rest.  The  settlers 
were  chiefly  of  the  Established  Church,  and  comprised  some 
of  the  highest  rank  of  gentry,  as,  for  example,  the  Lords 
Fairfax.  Their  staple  produce  was  tobacco,  a  large  source 
of  wealth  to  them,  as  protected  by  a  monopoly  in  England; 
at  one  period  indeed  in  our  common  speech  we  may  observe 
the  word  Virginia  used  as  a  synonym  for  the  plant.  On  the 
whole  then  at  the  accession  of  George  the  Third  there  might 
be  found  in  this  Colony  less,  no  doubt,  of  commercial  enter- 
prise  than  among  its  neighbours,  but  a  larger  population  in 
proportion  to  its  settled  territory;  and  a  greater  degree  of 
landed  affluence,  perhaps  also  of  mental  refinement.  It  is  a 
striking  faet  that  of  the  five  first  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  no  less  than  four  were  natives  of  Virginia. 

In  the  two  Carolinas  —  North  and  South,  and  in  Charles- 
ton,  the  chief  city  of  the  latter,  —  the  appellation  was  either 
conferred  or  retained  in  honour  of  Charles  the  Second. 
A  Charter  of  that  territory  was  granted  by  that  King  in  1663 
to  a  large  number  of  persons  as  Proprietaries,  including  not 
only  those  who  wished  to  go  forth  and  colonise,  as  Lord 
Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret,  but  also  various  statesmen 
in  office  or  favour  at  that  time,  as  the  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  Lord  Ashley.  Settlements  were 
made  accordingly,  first  in  North  and  afterwards  in  South 
Carolina,  sometimes  increased  by  the  emigration  of  persecuted 
Protestants  from  France  or  Germany.  But  the  yoke  of  the 
Proprietaries  proved  hard  to  bear;  some  were  distant  and 
careless,  others  on  the  spot  but  grasping  and  oppressive; 
there  ensued  great  misrule  and  oppression,  and  then  the  usual 
consequences,  —  popular  insurrection  and  the  final  grant  of 
a  representative  assembly.  Still,  however,  the  bickerings  on 
a  lesser  scale  continued,  and  finally  in  1729  the  remaining 
Proprietaries,  on  receiving  the  moderate  sum  of  17,500  /., 
surrendered  their  rights  to  the  Crown.  —  The  staple  commo- 
dities  of  the  Carolinas  were  rice,  tar,  and  afterwards  indigo. 
Here,  as  in  Virginia,  the  influence  of  a  southern  latitude  be- 
comes  apparent;  both  the  climate  and  the  produce,  and  the 
modes  of  life  resulting  from  them,  more  nearly,  perhaps,  ap- 
proach those  of  Jamaica  than  those  of  Massachusetts. 
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The  most  southerly  and  the  last  founded  of  all  these 
Colonies  was  Georgia.  It  owed  its  name  to  King  George 
the  Second,  but  its  origin,  establishment,  and  furtherance  to 
James  Oglethorpe,  a  Member  of  the  British  Parliament.  This 
most  worthy  man  had  chosen  arms  for  his  profession  at  an 
early  age,  and  ardent  as  he  was  then  for  military  farne  had 
served  as  a  volunteer  under  Prince  Eugene  at  the  siege  of 
Belgrade.  In  our  own  army  he  in  after  years,  and  by  due 
course  of  seniority,  attained  the  rank  of  General.  But  objects 
of  benevolence  and  practical  humanity  had  meanwhile  become 
paramount  in  his  mind.  On  entering  the  House  of  Commons 
he  zealously  applied  himself  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  his 
kind.  It  was  to  him  that  the  investigation  and  reform  of  our 
Prisons  in  1728  and  the  succeeding  years,  as  already  related 
in  this  History,  was  mainly  due.  The  same  zeal  for  huma- 
nity led  him  to  plan  a  colony,  for  the  remoter  districts, 
hitherto  unpeopled,  of  South  Carolina,  which  he  intended  as 
a  resource  and  asylum  for  insolvent  debtors  in  England,  and 
for  persecuted  Protestants  in  Germany.  He  found  associates 
in  his  benevolent  designs;  and  in  1732  they  obtained  a  Royal 
Charter  for  their  new  province  during  twenty-one  years,  not 
as  Proprietaries,  —  not  with  any  collateral  view  of  personal 
advantage,  such  as  might  be  traced  in  even  the  most  upright 
and  highminded  of  all  their  predecessors,  as  in  Baltimore  and 
Penn,  —  but  solely,  as  the  deed  expresses  it,  »in  trust  for 
the  poor«.  At  their  own  request  they  were  expressly  re- 
strained  from  receiving  any  grant  of  land,  or  any  emolument 
whatever,  for  themselves.  Their  Common  Seal  represented  a 
group  of  silkworms  at  work,  with  the  motto  non  sibi  sed 
aliis\  thus  alluding  not  only  to  their  own  disinterested  views, 
but  also,  more  clear  ly,  to  the  expected  produce  of  their 
settlement. 

A  few  months  after  the  grant  of  the  Charter  Oglethorpe 
himself  embarked  with  the  first  band  of  emigrants,  and  sailing 
up  the  boundary  river  of  his  province  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  present  city  of  Savannah.  Other  accessions  speedily 
joined  him,  including  Moravians  from  Germany;  and  so  much 
favour  did  the  rising  colony  find  in  England  that  the  House 
of  Commons  voted  in  its  support  various  sums  of  money 
which  in  the  course  of  two  years  amounted  to  36,000  /.  It 
is  a  remarkable  indication  of  the  spirit  of  that  age  or  of 
these  persons  that  the  land  open  to  Jews  was  closed  against 
»Papists«.  But,  on  the  other  hånd,  it  deserves  most  honou- 
rable  commemoration  that  the  introduction  or  use  of  negro- 
slaves  was  expressly  prohibited,  —  prohibited  notwithstanding 
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the  complaints  of  many  of  the  colonists,  and  even  the  seces- 
sion  of  some.  »Slavery«,  said  Oglethorpe  himself,  »is  against 
the  Gospel,  as  well  as  against  the  fundamental  law  of  Eng- 
land. We  refused,  as  Trustees,  to  make  a  law  permitting 
such  a  horrid  crime«.  With  the  native  Indians  Oglethorpe 
had  from  the  first  cultivated  friendly  and  frequent  intercourse, 
and  he  trusted  ere  long  to  hail  them  as  brother  Christians. 
Many  zealous  clergymen,  including,  as  we  have  seen  else- 
where,  the  two  Wesleys,  had  come  forth  from  England  to 
assist  in  their  conversion. 

Oglethorpe,  however,  though  the  Colony  which  he  had 
founded  continued  to  thrive  and  grow,  was  by  no  means  al- 
ways  wise,  nor  always  successful,  in  his  conduct.  Several  of 
his  favourite  schemes,  small  and  great,  from  the  cultivation 
of  silk  to  the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  may  be  considered 
to  have  failed.  Nor  did  his  prohibition  of  slavery  endure 
against  strong  temptation  and  neighbouring  example,  when 
once  his  personal  influence  had  been  withdrawn.  Returning 
to  England  in  1743,  after  ten  years'  toil  upon  his  object,  he 
never  again  revisited  the  Colony.  In  his  later  years  he  had 
the  honour  of  numbering  Dr.  Johnson  among  his  friends,  and 
he  died  in  a  green  old  age  in  1785.  But  Oglethorpe  might 
have  died  more  happy  had  his  days  been  more  few.  He 
had  lived  too  long,  since  he,  a  loyal  subject,  and  soldier  of 
the  British  Crown,  and  proud  of  having  been  the  means  of 
giving  it  one  province  more,  survived  to  see  that  province 
severed  from  its  sway,  and  arrayed  against  its  arms. 

At  the  time  when  the  troubles  began  the  numbers  of 
the  people  in  these  thirteen  States  might  be  estimated  at 
two  millions  of  European  blood,  and  about  half  a  million  of 
others.  Substantial  comfort  had  prevailed  among  them  from 
an  early  period,  though  in  some,  refinements,  which  we  have 
come  to  consider  almost  necessaries,  were  of  much  later 
growth.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  importance  which  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  had  attained,  no  measures  were  taken 
towards  either  lighting  or  paving  it  until  1757.  As  in  all 
rising  settlements,  skilled  labour  commanded  a  high  price; 
we  find,  for  example,  Washington,  when  only  a  stripling  of 
sixteen,  and  employed  in  surveying  among  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  write  as  follows:  —  »A  doubloon  is  my  constant 
gain  every  day  that  the  weather  will  admit,  and  sometimes 
six  pistoles«.  In  only  one  of  the  States,  namely,  in  Virginia, 
had  there  been  introduced  the  English  system  of  entails  for 
landed  property.  Monarchical  as  was  the  form  of  government 
in  these  Colonies,   as  being  part  of  the  British  dominions,   it 
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can  hardly  be  alleged  that  there  prevailed  in  them  at  that 
time  any  arrogant  state  or  haughty  barrier  of  rank.  As  one 
instance  to  the  contrary,  we  may  observe  that  Benjamin 
Franklin,  whilé  still  a  very  young  man,  and  a  journeyman 
printer  at  Philadelphia,  used  to  be  freely  admitted  to  the 
table  of  Sir  William  Keith,  the  Governor  of  the  province, 
who,  as  Franklin  states,  was  wont  to  converse  with  him  »in 
a  most  affable,  familiar,  and  friendly  manner«.  —  But  when 
the  Revolutionary  War  had  once  begun,  and  the  Monarchical 
distinctions  been  cast  aside,  we  find  another  and  more  galling 
distinction  —  that  of  wealth  and  poverty  —  even  in  the 
same  societies,  most  punctiliously  observed.  For  example,  in 
the  year  1780,  and  at  the  same  city  of  Philadelphia,  a 
French  officer,  and  warm  partisan  of  the  Americans,  the 
Marquis  de  Chastellux,  after  describing  a  ball,  proceeds  to 
say:  »When  the  time  came  to  go  into  the  supper-room,  our 
Minister  offered  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Morris,  and  made  her  walk 
out  the  first;  an  honour  here  commonly  paid  to  her,  because 
she  is  the  wealthiest  lady  in  the  city,  and  because,  all  ranks 
being  now  equal,  men  are  free  to  follow  their  natural  bent, 
which  is  to  award  the  highest  respect  to  riches«. 

At  the  first  plantation  or  the  legal  settlement  of  each 
American  Colony,  its  government  had  been  framed  upon  the 
English  model,  so  far  as  its  circumstances  would  allow. 
There  was  in  each,  a  House  of  Assembly  elected  by  the 
people.  There  was  a  Council,  sometimes  derived  from  elec- 
tion,  but  more  commonly  from  nomination,  or  sometimes 
with  a  right  of  Veto  on  the  former.  There  was  a  Governor 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  or,  in  the  case  of  Proprietary 
rights,  by  the  Proprietaries  and  the  Crown  in  conjunction. 
In  one  single  Colony,  namely,  in  Connecticut,  the  Governor 
owed  his  post  to  popular  election.  But  besides  this  and  a 
few  other  such  exceptions  of  principle,  the  general  outline 
was  moulded  into  a  great  variety  of  forms,  nor  were  the 
laws  of  any  one  province  assimilated  in  all  respects  to  the 
laws  of  any  other.  There  also  prevailed  between  them  no 
small  amount  of  rival  pretensions,  of  jealousies  and  heart- 
burnings.  It  may  be  asserted  that  such  variations  were  fully 
equal  to  those  between  the  Italian  states  at  the  present  day; 
there  were  as  many  and  as  wide  differences,  legal,  political, 
and  social;  and  in  the  case  of  America  there  were  religious 
superadded.  Thus  the  difficulty  of  concert  and  union,  which 
we  so  often  hear  alleged  in  Italy,  must  have  been  felt  not 
less  keenly  in  North  America.  It  is  a  difficulty  which  should 
ever  be  borne  in  mind  by  every  candid  historian  of  the  Re- 
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volutionary  War,  as  tending  to  enhance  the  success  of  the 
Americans  when  they  succeeded,  and  to  excuse  in  some  de- 
gree  their  failure  when  they  failed. 

In  all  these  North  American  states,  except  only,  as  we 
have  seen,  at  the  foundation  of  Georgia,  both  the  use  and 
the  importation  of  negro  slaves  prevailed.  For  this,  however, 
no  blame  whatever  can  be  ascribed  to  the  colonists,  since  at 
that  time  slavery  and  the  slave  tråde  formed  a  part  of  the 
general  colonial  policy  of  England.  In  some  cases  we  may 
even  observe  that  the  colonists,  dreading  an  excessive  cultiva- 
tion,  and  consequent  low  price  of  their  produce,  endeavoured 
to  restrain  the  practice  within  more  narrow  bounds;  thus  in 
1727  »the  vast  importation  of  negroes«  was  a  subject  of 
complaint  in  South  Carolina.  All  the  indigo  and  rice  from 
Carolina,  and  nearly  all  the  tobacco  from  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land, were  the  fruit  of  slave-labour.  Even  in  the  northern 
states,  where  negroes  were  far  less  numerous,  they  were  still 
employed  in  menial  offices,  and  the  culture  ofwheat  and  maize. 

Besides  the  negro  slaves,  there  were  also  in  these  Colo- 
nies  bond-servants  —  felons  transported  from  England  and 
assigned  in  service  to  the  settlers.  It  was  nearly  the  same 
system  as  recently  prevailed  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  but  here  the  convicts  were  so  few  in  com- 
parative  numbers  as  to  exercise  little  or  no  tainting  influence 
on  the  mass  of  the  population.  There  were,  besides,  other 
bond-servants,  obtained  through  the  villany  of  some  captains 
of  merchant  ships,  who  used  by  fiattering  promises  to  entice 
the  forlorn  and  unwary  to  embark  for  America,  and  then 
sold  them  into  slavery  on  the  plea  of  defraying  their  passage 
and  entertainment.  In  1686  it  was  found  necessary  to  issue 
an  Order  in  Council  against  this  infamous  practice.  Again, 
in  other  cases,  these  Colonies  were  deemed  a  fitting  refuge 
for  persons  of  slender  intellect  or  broken  fortune.  Thus,  for 
instance,  in  Johnson's  Life  of  Waller,  we  are  told  that  Ben- 
jamin, the  eldest  son  of  the  poet,  »was  disinherited,  and  sent 
to  New  Jersey,  as  wanting  common  understanding«. 

4..     Englis h  Life  and  Manners  in  the  last  Century. 

Besides  the  slowness,  the  risk,  and  the  cost  of  travelling, 
which  might  tend  to  diminish  the  journeys  to  London  in  that 
age,  the  country  gentlemen  were  also  in  some  measure  kept 
away  by  their  estrangement  from  the  two  first  princes  of  the 
House  of  Hanover.  Not  a  few  who  had  been  loyal  subjects 
of  Queen  Anne  disliked   the    reign'  of  her  German   cousins, 
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and  began  to  cast  a  wistful  look  towards  her  nearer  kindred 
beyond  the  sea.  Without  partaking,  or  desiring  to  partake, 
the  Jacobite  designs,  they  would  at  least,  while  giving  in  due 
form,  »the  King«,  as  tneir  first  toast  after  dinner,  make  a 
motion  with  the  glass  to  pass  it  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water-decanter  which  stood  before  them,  and  imply  or  speak 
the  words,  »over  the  water«.  They  would  revile  all  adherents 
of  the  Court  as  »a  parcel  of  Roundheads  and  Hanover  Rats«. 
Roundhead,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  by-word  first  applied 
to  the  Calvinistic  preachers  in  the  Civil  Wars,  from  the  close- 
cropped  hair  which  they  affected  as  distinguished  from  the 
flowing  curls  of  the  Cavaliers.  The  second  phrase  was  of  far 
more  recent  origin.  It  so  chanced  that  not  long  after  the 
accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  some  of  the  brown,  that 
is  the  German  or  Norway  rats,  were  first  brought  over  to 
this  country  (in  some  timber  as  is  said);  and  being  much 
stronger  than  the  black,  or  till  then  the  common  rats,  they 
in  many  piaces  quite  extirpated  the  latter.  The  word  (both 
the  noun  and  the  verb  to  rat)  was  first,  as  we  have  seen, 
levelled  at  the  converts  to  the  government  of  George  the 
First,  but  has  by  degrees  obtained  a  wider  meaning  and 
come  to  be  applied  to  any  sudden  and  mercenary  change  in 
politics. 

While  we  may  reject  in  all  the  more  essential  features 
such  gross  caricatures  as  those  of  Squire  Western  and  Parson 
Trulliber,  we  yet  cannot  deny  that  many  both  of  the  country 
gentlemen  and  clergy  in  that  age  showed  signs  of  a  much 
neglected  education.  For  this  both  our  Universities,  but  Ox- 
ford principally,  must  be  blamed.  »I  have  heard«,  says  Dr. 
Swift,  »more  than  one  or  two  persons  of  high  rank  declare 
they  could  learn  nothing  more  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
than  to  drink  ale  and  smoke  tobacco;  wherein  I  firmly  be- 
lieved  them,  and  could  have  added  some  hundred  examples 
from  my  own  observations  in  one  of  these  Universities«,  — 
meaning  that  of  Oxford.  At  Cambridge  such  men  as  Pro- 
fessor Saunderson  had  kept  up  the  flame,  worthily  maintaining 
her  high  mathematical  renown.  But  even  there  it  is  plain, 
from  the  letters  of  Gray,  how  little  taste  for  poetry  and  lite- 
rature  lingered  in  her  ancient  halls.  Oxford,  on  the  other 
hånd,  so  justly  famed  both  before  that  age  and  after  it,  had 
then  sunk  down  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  dullness  and  neglect. 
Gibbon  tells  us  of  his  tutor  at  Magdalen  College,  that  this 
gentleman  well  remembered  he  had  a  salary  to  receive,  and 
only  forgot  he  had  a  duty  to  perform.  The  future  historian 
was  never  once  summoned  to  attend  even  the  ceremony  of  a 
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lecture,  and  in  the  course  of  one  winter  might  make  unre- 
proved,  in  the  midst  of  term,  a  tour  to  Bath,  a  visit  into 
Buckinghamshire,  and  a  few  excursions  to  London.  We  may 
incline  to  suspect  the  testimony  of  the  sceptic  against  any 
place  of  Christian  education ,  but  we  shall  find  it  confirmed 
in  its  full  extent  by  so  excellent  and  so  eminent  a  member 
of  our  Church  as  Dr.  Johnson.  Here  is  his  own  account  of 
his  outset  at  Pembroke  College.  »The  first  day  after  I  came 
I  waited  on  my  tutor  Mr.  Jordan,  and  then  stayed  away  four. 
On  the  sixth  Mr.  Jordan  asked  me  why  I  had  not  attended. 
I  answered,  I  had  been  sliding  in  Christ  Church  meadow«. 
This  apology  appears  to  have  been  given  without  the  least 
compunction,  and  received  without  the  least  reproof. 

It  is  painful  to  read  such  charges  against  an  University 
so  rich  in  her  foundations,  so  historie  in  her  farne,  and 
standing  once  more  so  high  in  the  respect  of  those  who 
have  been  trairied  within  her  walls.  But  the  case  is  even 
worse,  if  possible,  when  we  come  to  her  system  of  Degrees. 
In  granting  these,  the  Laudian  Statutes  still  in  name  and 
theory  prevailed.  But  in  practice  there  appeared  a  degree  of 
laxity  which,  were  the  subject  less  important,  would  be 
wholly  ludicrous.  Lord  Eldon,  then  Mr.  John  Scott  of  Uni- 
versity College,  and  who  passed  the  Schools  in  February, 
1770,  gave  the  following  account  of  them:  »An  examination 
for  a  Degree  at  Oxford  was  in  my  time  a  farce.  I  was 
examined  in  Hebrew,  and  in  History.  'What  is  the  Hebrew 
for  the  place  of  a  skull?'  I  replied,  'Golgatha'.  'Who  founded 
University  College?'  I  stated  (though,  by  the  way,  the  point 
is  sometimes  doubted),  that  King  Alfred  founded  it.  'Very 
well,  Sir',  said  the  Examiner,  'y°u  are  competent  for  your 
Degree!'«  Similar  to  this  is  the  description  in  1780  by  the 
Rev.  Vicesimus  Knox:  »The  Masters  take  a  most  solemn 
oath  that  they  will  examine  properly  and  impartially.  Dread- 
ful  as  all  this  appears,  there  is  always  found  to  be  more  of 
appearance  in  it  than  reality,  for  the  greatest  dunce  usually 
gets  his  Testimonium  signed  with  as  much  ease  and  credit  as 

the  finest  genius The  Statutes  require  that  he  should 

translate  familiar  English  phrases  into  Latin.  And  now  is  the 
time  when  the  Masters  show  their  wit  and  jocularity.  I  have 
known  the  questions  on  this  occasion  to  consist  of  an  inquiry 
into  the  pedigree  of  a  race-horse!«  The  Commissioners  of 
1850,  who  quote  these  testimonies,  add,  that  at  the  time  in 
question  the  Examiners  were  chosen  by  the  candidate  himself 
from  among  his  friends,  and  that  he  was  expected  to  provide 
a   dinner  for  them  after  the   examination  was  over.      Oaths 
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upon  this  subject,  as  upon  most  others,  proved  to  be  no 
safeguard.  Oaths  at  Oxford  were  habitually  taken  because 
the  law  required  them,  and  habitually  disregarded,  because 
their  fulfilment  had  become  impossible  in  some  cases,  and 
inconvenient  in  many  more. 

From  this  ignominious  state  the  studies  of  the  University 
were  not  rescued  till  the  commencement  of  the  present  Cen- 
tury. In  1800  a  new  Statute  was  passed,  chiefly,  it  is  said, 
at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Eveleigh,  Provost  of  Oriel,  which  re- 
formed  the  whole  system  of  Examination,  and  awarded  ho- 
nours  to  the  ablest  candidates.  By  another  Statute,  in  1807, 
a  further  great  improvement  was  eflected.  A  division  then  was 
made  between  the  Classical  and  the  Mathematical  Schools, 
and  the  flrst  who  attained  the  highest  rank  in  each  was  a 
future  Prime  Minister,  —  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

The  remissness  of  the  tutors  at  Oxford  and  at  Cambridge 
led,  of  course,  to  other  neglects  of  duty  in  those  whom  they 
had  failed  to  teach.  Such  neglects  were  only  too  apparent 
in  the  Church  of  England  of  that  age.  Let  us  hear  upon 
them  a  wholly  unexceptionable  witness  —  Dr.  Thomas  New- 
ton, Bishop  of  Bristol,  who  died  in  1782.  In  his  Account  of 
his  own  life  this  Prelate  states,  that  by  living  and  residing  so 
much  at  Bristol  he  had  hoped  that  his  example  would  have 
induced  the  other  members  of  the  Church  to  perform  their 
part  also,  and  fulfil,  at  least,  their  Statutable  duties.  The 
Deanery,  he  states,  was  worth  at  least  500  /.  a  }^ear,  and 
each  Prebend  about  half  that  sum;  and  for  these  preferments 
the  residence  then  usually  required  was  three  months  for  the 
Dean  and  half  that  time  for  each  Prebendary.  »But  alas!« 
continues  the  worthy  Prelate,  »never  was  Church  more  shame- 
fully  neglected.  The  Bishop  has  several  times  been  there  for 
months  together  without  seeing  the  face  of  Dean  or  Preben- 
dary, or  anything  better  than  a  Minor  Canon«.  And  as,  in 
some  cases,  there  were  undisguised  neglects  of  duty,  so  in 
others  we  may  trace  its  jocular  evasion.  We  may  learn,  on 
the  same  Episcopal  authority,  that  the  Church  of  Rochester 
was  in  no  less  ill  plight  than  the  Church  of  Bristol ;  and  that 
on  one  of  the  Prebendaries  dining  with  Bishop  Pearce,  the 
Bishop  had  asked  him:  »Pray,  Dr.  S.,  what  is  your  time  of 
residence  at  Rochester?«  —  »My  Lord«,  said  he,  »I  reside 
there  the  better  part  of  the  year«.  —  »I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  it«,  replied  the  good  Bishop.  But  the  Doctor's  meaning 
and  also  the  real  faet  was,  that  he  resided  at  Rochester  only 
during  the  week  of  the  Audit! 

Among  the  laity,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  corre- 
sponding  neglect  of  Church  ordinances  was  too   often  found. 
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Bishop  Newton  cites  it  as  a  most  signal  and  unusual  instance 
of  religious  duty,  that  Mr.  George  Grenville  »regularly  at- 
tended  the  service  of  the  Church  every  Sunday  morning, 
even  while  he  was  in  the  highest  offices«.  Not  only  was 
Sunday  the  common  day  for  Cabinet  Councils  and  Cabinet 
dinners,  but  the  very  hours  of  its  morning  service  were  fre- 
quently  appointed  for  political  interviews  and  conferences.  It 
is  gratifying  to  reflect,  how  clear  and  constant  since  that 
time  has  been  the  improvement  on  such  points.  The  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  for  very  many  former  years  the  representa- 
tive,  of  one  of  the  Midland  shires,  has  told  me  that  when  he 
came  of  age  there  were  only  two  landed  gentlemen  in  his 
county  who  had  family  prayers,  whilst  at  present,  as  he  be- 
lieves,  there  are  scarcely  two  that  have  not. 

We  may  also  observe  with  pleasure,  that  many  as  were 
the  neglects  and  shortcomings  of  the  Clergy  in  that  age, 
their  lives,  at  least,  were  pure.  No  charge  of  immorality  can, 
with  justice,  be  brought  against  them,  unless  in  such  few  and 
rare  cases  as  in  any  very  numerous  body  must,  of  course,  in 
time  arise. 

The  Dissenters  of  that  age,  or  some  of  them,  might 
have  more  zeal,  but  had  even  less  of  learning.  In  some  cases 
we  find  their  deficiencies  acknowledged  by  themselves.  Here 
is  one  entry  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Methodist  Conference, 
in  May,  1765.  »Do  not  our  people  in  general  talk  too  much, 
and  read  too  little?     They  do«. 

Besides  such  ill  practices  as  drinking  and  gaming,  we 
may  further  ascribe  to  that  age  not  merely  a  more  frequent 
breach  of  moral  obligations,  but  also,  even  where  no  fault  of 
conduct  is  imputed ,  a  want  of  moral  refinement.  We  may 
guess  the  customary  nature  of  the  talk  or  the  songs  after 
dinner,  when  we  find  that,  in  great  houses,  the  Chaplain  was 
expected  to  retire  with  the  ladies.  But  in  many  cases  we 
find  this  want  of  moral  refinement  extend  even  to  the  other 
sex.  Of  this  a  strong  instance  is  afforded  in  a  letter,  hitherto 
unpublished,  from  a  great  politician  and  party-leader,  William 
Pulteney,  at  that  time  Earl  of  Bath.  Writing  to  his  relative 
Colman,  who  had  begun  to  practise  as  a  Barrister,  Lord  Bath, 
whether  in  jest  or  earnest,  alludes  as  follows  to  his  own  fa- 
mily circle:  —  »This  letter  I  direct  to  you  at  Shrewsbury 
(on  Circuit),  which  is  the  nearest  place  to  find  you  in.  If  you 
are  concerned  in  the  trial  of  any  rape,  the  ladies  desire  you 
would  send  a  minute  particular  account  of  all  that  passed  in 
it«.  Another  strong  proof  of  the  same  conclusion  may  be 
gathered  from  the  correspondence   of  Sir  Walter  Scott.     His 
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grand-aunt,  Mrs.  Keith  of  Ravelstone,  a  lady  then  far  ad- 
vanced  in  life,  applied  to  him  in  his  younger  years  to  obtain 
for  her  perusal  the  novels  of  Mrs.  Afra  Behn  —  some  of  the 
most  licentious  in  the  language.  Scott,  though  not  without 
some  qualms,  complied  with  the  request.  The  peccant  vo- 
lumes  were,  however,  most  speedily  returned.  »Take  back 
your  bonny  Mrs.  Behn«,  said  Mrs.  Keith,  »and  if  you  will 
follow  my  advice,  put  her  in  the  fire.  But  is  it  not  a  Strange 
thing«,  she  added,  »that  I,  a  woman  of  eighty,  sitting  alone, 
feel  myself  ashamed  to  look  through  a  book  which,  sixty 
years  ago,  I  have  heard  read  aloud  for  the  amusement  of 
large  circles  of  the  best  company  in  London?« 

Although  in  the  last  century  the  common  level  of  female 
education  was  undoubtedly  less  high  than  now,  there  seems 
some  ground  to  conjecture  that  then  a  greater  number  of 
ladies  studied  the  dead  languages.  We  may  picture  to  our- 
selves,  as  an  instance,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  in  her 
girlhood,  seated  in  »the  little  parlour«  which  she  has  de- 
scribed  at  Thoresby,  and  with  the  old  oaks  of  the  forest  full 
in  view,  but  relinquishing  a  summer  stroll  beneath  them  to 
con  over  the  Latin  version  of  Epictetus,  and  to  render  it  in 
English,  while  Bishop  Burnet,  by  her  side,  smiled  on  her 
young  endeavours,  and  directed  them.  Yet  her  learning  never 
caused  Lady'  Mary  to  contemn  the  pursuits  more  especially 
allotted  to  her  sex;  on  the  contrary,  we  find  her  say,  in  one 
of  her  later  letters,  while  treating  ol  her  grand-daughter's 
education,  »I  think  it  as  scandalous  for  a  woman  not  to 
know  how  to  use  a  needle,  as  for  a  man  not  to  know  how 
to  use  a  sword«. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  note,  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
last  century,  a  young  lady  whose  education  was  completed 
was  addressed  in  the  same  form  as  if  aiready  married.  As 
she  was  a  »spinster«  by  law,  so  was  she  a  »mistress«  by 
courtesy.  Thus,  for  example,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu 
directs  her  letters  for  the  maiden  sister  of  her  husband,  to 
Mrs.  instead  of  Miss,  Wortley.  This  peculiarity  is  the  more 
remarkable,  since,  at  a  shortly  previous  period,  the  very  op- 
posite,  at  least  among  certain  classes,  prevailed  in  France. 
As  an  instance,  we  may  observe,  in  the  »Impromptu  de  Ver- 
sailles«, that  the  wife  of  the  greatest  genius  for  comedy  of 
modern  times,  bore  the  title,  not  of  Madame,  but  of  Made- 
moiselle,  Moliére. 

A  greater  contrast  can  scarcely  be  conceived  than  between 
the  dresses  of  the  present  day  and  those  in  vogue  a  hundred 
or   a  hundred    and   fifty  years  ago.      Even   with    the   aid  of 
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Kneller's  pictures  we  can  scarcely  bring  to  our  mind's  eye 
our  grandmothers  in  their  hoops  and  hair-powder,  or  our 
grandfathers  with  their  huge  periwigs  and  their  clumsy  shoes, 
with  buckles  at  their  feet  and  at  their  knees,  with  rich  velvet 
for  their  morning  attire,  and  always  with  a  sword  at  their 
side.  A  gold  snuff-box  took  the  present  place  of  a  cigar- 
ca^se,  and  a  gold-headed  cane  the  present  place  of  a  switch. 
So  high  were  the  heels  then  commonly  worn,  that  Governor 
Pitt  was  enabled,  in  travelling,  to  conceal  in  a  cavity  which 
he  had  formed  in  one  of  them  the  great  diamond  which  he 
had  brought  from  the  East  Indies.  Towards  the  time  of  the 
American  War  the  ladies  adopted  a  new  and  Strange  head- 
dress,  building  up  their  hair  into  a  most  lofty  tower  or  pin- 
nacle,  until  the  head,  with  its  adjuncts,  came  to  be  almost  a 
fourth  of  the  whole  figure.  Several  varieties  of  this  extra- 
vagant  fashion  may  be  traced  in  the  engravings  of  that  day. 
»I  have  just  had  my  hair  dressed«,  writes  Miss  Burney's  Eve- 
lina. »You  cannot  think  how  oddly  my  head  feels;  full  of 
powder  and  black  pins,  and  a  great  cushion  011  the  top  of 
it!«  Towards  the  time,  however,  of  the  Peace  of  1783,  there 
began  to  spread  among  both  sexes  a  taste  for  great  er  plain- 
ness  and  simplicity  of  attire.  This  taste,  like  most  others  on 
this  subject,  appears  to  have  come  from  France,  and  to  have 
proceeded,  in  some  degree,  from  the  precept  and  example  of 
Rousseau.  But  America  also,  it  is  said,  gave  an  impulse  in 
the  same  direction.  Wraxall  —  for  his  authority,  though 
slight,  may  suffice  for  such  matters  as  these  —  complains, 
towards  the  year  1781,  that  Mr.  Fox,  who  in  early  youth 
paid  great  attention  to  his  dress,  had  grown  wholly  to  neglect 
it.  »He  constantly,  or  at  least  usually,  wore  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  blue  frock  coat  and  a  buff  waistcoat,  neither  of 
which  seemed,  in  general,  new,  and  both  sometimes  appeared 
to  be  thread-bare.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that  these 
colours  then  constituted  the  distinguishing  badge  or  uniform 
of  Washington  and  the  American  insurgents«.  Yet  here  I 
cannot  but  suspect  some  misrepresentation  of  the  motive.  It 
is  hard  to  believe,  even  of  the  most  vehement  days  of  party- 
spirit,  that  any  Englishman  could  avowedly  assume,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  colours  of  those  who,  even  though 
on  the  most  righteous  grounds,  bore  arms  against  England; 
and  I  should  be  willing  to  take  in  preference  any  other  ex- 
planation  that  can  be  plausibly  alleged. 

By  the  influence,  then,  in  some  measure  perhaps  of  both 
America  and  France,  velvet  coats  and  embroidered  stomachers 
were,   by  degrees,    relinquished.      Swords  were  no  longer  in- 
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variably  worn  by  every  one  who  claimed  to  be  of  gentle 
birth  or  breeding.  They  were  first  reserved  for  evening  suits, 
and  finally  consigned,  as  at  present,  to  Court  dresses.  Never- 
theless,  several  years  were  needed  ere  this  change  was  fully 
wrought.  In  Guy  Mannering,  where  the  author  refers  to  the 
end  of  the  American  War,  he  observes  of  morning  suits,  that 
»though  the  custom  of  wearing  swords  by  persons  out  of 
uniform  had  been  gradually  becoming  obsolete,  it  was  not 
yet  so  totally  forgotten  as  to  occasion  any  particular  remark 
towards  those  who  chose  to  adhere  to  it«.  Thus  it  may  be 
difficult  to  fix  the  precise  period  of  this  change.  But  no  one, 
on  reflection,  will  deny  its  real  importance.  To  wear  a 
sword  had  been,  until  then,  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a 
gentleman  or  officer.  It  formed  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
these  classes  and  the  rest  of  the  community ;  it  implied  some- 
thing  of  deference  in  the  last,  and  something  of  »knightliness«, 
as  Spenser  terms  it,  in  the  former.  Immediately  after  the 
cessation  of  this  ancient  usage,  we  find  Burke  lamenting  that 
the  age  of  chivalry  was  gone.  Yet,  although  there  was,  or 
in  theory  at  least  there  might  be,  some  advantage  in  this 
outward  sign  of  the  feelings  and  the  duties  comprehended  in 
the  name  of  Gentleman,  we  must  own  that  it  was  balanced 
by  other  evils,  and  especially  by  the  greater  frequency  of 
duels  it  produced.  Where  both  parties  wore  their  swords, 
there  was  a  constant  temptation  to  draw  and  use  them  in 
any  sudden  quarrel.  I  may  allege  as  a  fair  example  the 
case,  in  1765,  of  Mr.  Chaworth  and  his  country  neighbour, 
Lord  Byron,  the  grand-uncle  and  predecessor  of  the  poet. 
These  gentlemen  had  been  dining  together  at  the  Nottingham- 
shire  Club,  which  was  held  once  a  month  at  a  tavern  in  Pall 
Mali.  A  discussion  arose  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of 
their  manors  in  point  of  game,  and  Mr.  Chaworth  was  at 
length  provoked  into  declaring  that  if  it  were  not  for  Sir 
Charles  Sedley's  care  and  his  own,  Lord  Byron  would  not 
have  a  hare  on  his  estate.  Upon  this  they  withdrew  to  an- 
other  room  lighted  by  a  single  tallow-candle ,  where  they 
drew  their  swords  and  fought,  and  where  Mr.  Chaworth  was 
killed.  Lord  Byron  was  brought  to  trial  before  his  Peers, 
and  found  guilty  of  Manslaughter  only. 


LORD   LYTTON 

1805-1873. 


Edward  Bulwer,  Lord  Lytton,  en  yngre  Broder  af  den  fornemmelig 
som  Diplomat,  men  ogsaa  som  Forfatter  bekjendte  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  (f  1872 
som  Lord  Dalling),  blev  født  1805  i  Grevskabet  Norfolk  i  det  nordlige 
England.  Han  hører  til  de  frugtbareste  af  de  nyere  engelske  Forfattere, 
ligesom  han  har  været  en  af  de  mest  læste,  i  som  udenfor  England.  Han 
har  forsøgt  sig  i  næsten  alle  Digtarter,  skrevet  lyriske,  episke,  dramatiske 
og  satiriske  Digte,  forfattet  over  tyve  større  Romaner,  været  en  flittig  Med- 
arbeider  i  forskjellige  literære  Tidsskrifter,  og  under  alt  dette  siddet  ikke  blot 
i  Parlamentet,  men  en  Tid  ogsaa  i  Ministeriet  (i  Lord  Derbys  sidste  Kabinet 
som  Kolonialminister).  Mest  Ry  har  han  vundet  ved  sine  Romaner.  Gjennem 
disse  er  han  bleven  den  første  Repræsentant  for  en  ny  Retning  inden  dette 
Skriftslags,  den  saakaldte  sociale  Roman,  der  ikke  nøier  sig  med  rent  episk 
at  skildre  den  reale  Verden  (saaledes  som  Walter  Scott  gjør),  men  vender 
sig  kritisk  og  skeptisk  mod  de  bestaaende  Tilstande.  Den  første  af  hans 
Romaner,  som  med  Eet  skaffede  ham  et  Navn,  var  Pelham,  or  the  Adventures 
of  a  Gentleman  (1828),  der  gjorde  almindelig  Opsigt  ved  Afsløringerne  af 
Livet  i  de  exklusive  aristokratiske  Kredse,  som  dengang  vare  det  læsende 
Publikum  en  temmelig  ubekjendt  Verden  og  her  for  første  Gang  saaes  skil- 
drede af  en  virkelig  Indviet.  Ovenpaa  Pelham  fulgte  en  Række  Romaner, 
som  fornemmelig  dvæle  ved  det  sociale  Livs  Natside,  Skildringer  af  store, 
saakaldte  interessante  Forbrydere,  med  et  stærkt  socialistisk  Anstrøg,  idet 
Samfundet,  som  Helhed  gjøres  medansvarligt  for  deres  Forbrydelser,  og  disse, 
om  ikke  ligefrem  forsvares,  saa  dog  til  en  vis  Grad  undskyldes:  „Mennesket 
ser  Gjerningen,  Gud  Omstændighederne;  dømmer  ikke,  at  I  ikke  skulle 
dømmes",  saaledes  lyder  den  Gravskrift,  som  af  Helten  i  „Night  and  Morn- 
ing" sættes  over  Falskmyntneren  Gawtrey.  Til  denne  Klasse  høre  Paul 
Cliff  ord  (1830),  Eugene  Aram  (1832),  Night  and  Morning  (1841),  for  en  Del 
ogsaa  Devereux  (1829)    og  Ernest  Maltravers    (1837,    med   dens  Fortsættelse 
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Alice,  or  the  Mysteries),  den  sidste  en  af  hans  interessanteste  Romaner.  Med 
Lucretia,  or  the  Children  of  the  Night,  en  Rædselsroman,  som  vakte  stort  Anstød, 
forlod  han  dette  Genre  og  vendte  sig  til  Skildringen  af  mere  normale  engelske 
Karakterer  i  The  Caxtons,  My  Novel,  or  Varieties  of  English  Life,  Kenelm 
Chillingley,  og  fl.  a.  (1849 — 1872).  Med  sin  sidste  Roman,  The  Parisians, 
som  var  efterladt  ufuldendt  ved  hans  Død,  gaar  han  over  til  Fastlandet  og 
skildrer  en  Episode  fra  den  sidste  fransk-tyske  Krig. 

Af  Bulwers  øvrige  Romaner  kunne  nævnes  følgende,  som  behandle  hi- 
storiske Æmner:  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeji  (1834),  Rienzi,  or  the  Last  of 
the  Tribunes  (1836),  begge  skrevne  i  Italien;  og  The  Last  of  the  Barons  (1843), 
en  Skildring  fra  Rosekrigene,  hvori  Jarlen  af  Warwick,  „the  King-makera, 
er  Helten. 

Sine  mindre,  oprindelig  til  Tidsskrifter  meddelte  prosaiske  Opsatser,  har 
han  samlet  og  udgivet  i  tre  Bind  under  Titelen  Miscellaneous  Prose  Works, 
som  indeholde  flere  Ting  af  blivende  Værd.  Nævnes  maa  ogsaa  den  politiske 
Broschure  England  and  the  English,  som  udkom  i  1833,  og  som  ved  Siden 
af  meget  Ensidigt  ogsaa  indeholder  mange  meget  træffende  og  sande  Bemærk- 
ninger om  engelske  Forhold. 

Bulwer  var  en  Mand  med  høi  intellektuel  Dannelse.  Han  havde  nydt 
en  omhyggelig  engelsk  Opdragelse  og  derhos  grundig  studeret  Fastlandets 
Literaturer,  specielt  den  tyske.  Han  har  stærkt  benyttet  Goethe,  men  Schiller 
var  hans  Yndlingsforfatter;  han  har  oversat  hans  Digte  og  skrevet  hans 
Biografi  (optaget  i  første  Bind  af  hans  prosaiske  Skrifter).  Med  sit  eget 
Forfatterskab  tog  han  det  alvorligt,  og  andre  Forfattere  bistod  han  baade 
med  Raad  og  med  Daad;  Literaturens  Interesser  have  i  England  ikke  havt 
varmere  Talsmand  end  ham  (smlgn.  ovfr.  S.   110 — 11). 

Ved  sin  Moders  Død  blev  han  Arving  til  hendes  store  Eiendomme  og 
antog  hendes  Familienavn  Lytton.  I  1838,  ved  Dronning  Viktorias  Kroning, 
blev  han  Baronet,  og  i  1866  optaget  i  Pairsskabet  som  Lord  Lytton.  Han 
døde  den  18de  Januar  1873  i  Badestedet  Torquay  ved  Kanalen.  Hans 
eneste  Søn,  den  nuværende  Lord  Lytton,  som  er  gaaet  den  diplomatiske  Vei 
og  en  kort  Tid  var  engelsk  Legationssekretær  i  Kjøbenhavn,  har  under 
Pseudonymet  „Owen  Meredith"  udgivet  flere  Samlinger  Digte,  dels  originale, 
dels  Oversættelser  og  Bearbeidelser  fra  fremmede  Literaturer. 


i.     THE  POETRY  OF  THOMAS  GRAY. 

(From  Essay  on  Gray's  Works,  Prose  Works  I.) 

If  a  judicious  reader  were  to  take  the  trouble  of  com- 
paring  some  of  the  most  familiar  of  Bums's  stanzas  with  the 
most  elaborate  lines  of  the  polished  Pope,  or  the  fastidious 
Gray,  it  would  be  found  that  the  merit  of  superior  correct- 
ness  would,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  be  awarded  to  Burns. 
Gray  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  inaccurate,  precisely  because 
one  of  the  most  artificial  of  poets.  Of  this  the  melodious 
opening  of  his  greatest  and  most  careful  poem  affords  an 
example : 

»The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 
The  lowing  herds  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea;i 
The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 
Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape«,  &c. 

That  we  may  not  appear  hypercritical  for  the  sake  of  our 
own  argument,  we  will  borrow,  with  some  abridgment,  the 
shrewd  and  sound  observations  that  we  find  in  the  edition 
we  now  review.  The  curfew  tolls  —  ist.  The  word  toll  is 
not  the  appropriate  verb  —  the  curfew -bell  was  not  a 
slow  bell  tolling  for  the  dead;  2ndly.  Long  before  the  cur- 
few tolled  the  ploughman  had  wended  his  way  homeward; 
3rdly.  The  day  was  not  parting,  when  the  curfew  tolled  it 
had  long  since  parted\  4thly.  If  the  world  were  left  to  dark- 
ness in  one  line,  how  happens  it,  first,  that  in  the  very  next 
line  —  »the  glimmering  landscape  fades«?  and,  secondly, 
that  we  are  almost  immediately  afterwards  told  that  the 
moping  owl  is  complaining  to  the  moon?  These  are  not 
mere  verbal  criticisms;  —  they  are  proofs  that  the  writer  is 
incorrect  in  his  whole  picture;  because  he  does  not  portray 
what  he  is  seeing,  or  has  seen;  he  is  heaping  together  in- 
congruous  images  about  evening,  collected  from  books,  and 
compiled  in  a  study.    The  incorrectness  is  equally  perceptible 
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in  the  whole  as  in  the  details.  In  many  other  lines  of  this 
Elegy  (the  beauties  of  which  are,  nevertheless,  as  indisputable 
as  they  are  striking),  similar  inaccuracies  abound,  more  or 
less  venial  in  proportion  as  they  are  faults  only  in  the  ex- 
pression, such  as  the  barbarism  — 

»Busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care ;« 

or  the  tautology  of  — 

»For  them  no  more  the  bla^ing  hearth  shall  bum;« 

or  as  they  are  faults  in  the  truth  of  the  image  and  the 
thought,  such  as  those  we  have  touched  upon  in  the  opening 
stanza.  And  this,  the  characteristic  fault  of  the  fastidious 
Gray,  had  its  origin  in  his  seeking  The  Correct  in  a  wrong 
source,  —  not  drawing  it  from  practical  and  actual  observa- 
tion, but  from  verbal  rules,  and  often  from  graceful  imitations 
of  ancient  poets.  It  was  but  rarely  that  Gray  followed  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  advice,  to  »look  in  his  heart  and  write«. 

But  in  Burns,  inferior  as  was  his  education,  imperfect  his 
knowledge  of  the  square  and  measure  of  the  architects  of 
verse,  the  wording  is  accurate,  the  picture  complete,  because, 
faithful  to  nature  and  to  truth,  he  is  uttering  simply  what 
he  has  observed,  or  expressing  passionately  what  he  has  felt; 
—  and  criticism  dies  without  a  sign  upon  his  descriptions  of 
nature,  or  his  revelations  of  sentim  ent. 

Yet  Gray  was  a  great  poet,  though  his  faults  lie  pre- 
cisely  in  the  quarter  whence  his  merits  have  been  vulgarly 
drawn.  He  was  not  an  accurate  writer,  and,  in  the  larger 
and  purer  sense  of  the  epithet,  he  was  not  a  classical  one; 
he  was  not  classical,  for  he  had  neither  the  faith,  the  sim- 
plicity,  nor  the  independent  originality  which  constitute  the 
characteristics  of  the  poets  of  Greece.  Learned  he  was,  but 
the  classical  poets  were  not  learned.  Pindar's  rapture  never 
lived  in  the  lyre  of  Gray,  for  Gray  never  knew  what  the 
rapture  of  poesy  is.  Painfully  and  mmutely  laborious,  diffi- 
dent  of  his  own  powers,  weighing  words  in  a  balance,  bor- 
rowing  a  thought  here,  and  a  phrase  there,  Gray  wrote  Eng- 
lish  as  he  wrote  Latin.  It  was  a  dead  language  to  him,  in 
which  he  sought  to  acquire  an  elegant  proficiency  by  using 
only  the  epithets  and  the  phrases  rendered  orthodox  by  the 
best  models.  But  he  was  no  vulgar  plagiarist  —  his  very 
deficiency  of  invention  became  productive  of  a  beauty  pecu- 
liarly  his  own,  and  created  a  kind  of  poetry  of  association; 
so  that  in  reading  Gray  we  are  ever  haunted  with  a  de- 
lightful   and  vague  reminiscence   of  the  objects   of  a  former 
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admiration  or  love,  as  early  things  and  thoughts  that  are  re- 
called  to  us  by  some  exquisite  air  of  music,  and  in  some 
place  most  congenial  to  dreamlike  recollections  of  grace 
and  beauty. 

But  though  in  things  external  Gray  is  not  an  accurate 
painter,  because,  either  not  a  close  observer  of  nature  herself, 
or,  what  is  more  likely,  not  a  faithful  translat  or  of  what  he 
had  observed,  —  yet  in  those  veins  of  sentiment  and  thought 
that  streak  with  such  beauty  the  composition  of  his  poems, 
he  is  usually  original  and  truthful.  The  teflections  in  his 
celebrated  Elegy  —  the  sweet  and  tender  pathos  of  the  sen- 
timent that  pervades  the  Ode  to  Eton  College  —  are  drawn 
from  deep  and  sincere  springs.  It  is  one  characteristic  indeed 
of  Gray,  that  he  embodies  thoughts  the  most  simple  in  a 
style  the  most  artificial. 

The  influence  of  Gray's  poetry  has  not  passed  away, 
though  it  be  not  very  visibly  traced.  It  is  true  that  Runic 
Odes  and  Elegies  on  Ruins  no  longer  fill  our  magazines;  but 
the  spirit  survives  the  form  in  which  it  breathed.  Gray  was 
the  first  to  pay  elaborate  attention  to  the  glitter  of  epithets 
and  the  ornate  and  overburthened  richness  of  diction.  We 
may  detect  his  influence  vvherever  we  now  find  these  charac- 
teristics.  We  look  round  in  vain  for  inheritors  of  the  simple 
graces  of  Goldsmith,  but  Gray  lives  again  in  that  wide  host 
of  bards  who  seem  to  think  of  the  Muse  as  peasants  think 
of  the  Queen,  that  she  cannot  walk  in  the  garden  without  a 
crown  and  sceptre  —  »with  gems  on  all  her  fingers  and 
rings  on  all  her  toes!« 

Perhaps  in  that  reaction  of  taste  reserved  for  some  suc- 
ceeding  generation  it  will  be  discovered  how  much  the  glare 
of  diction  —  the  profuse  pomp  of  each  individual  line  — 
mar  the  effect  and  unity  of  a  poem ;  how  much  they  tend  to 
break  up  the  whole  work  into  glittering  fragments,  and  how 
much  the  strength  and  simplicity  of  passion  are  enfeebled  by 
an  excess  of  vocabular  decoration. 


2.     THE  LAW   OF  ARREST. 

A  Tale  from  Facts. 

The  immediate  interest  which  the  proceedings  of  the 
Legislature  have  attached  to  the  existent  Law  of  Arrest,  and 
its  probable  reform,  induce  me  to  relate  the  following  story. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  at  Hamburgh  a  certain 
merchant   of  the  name   of  Meyer    —    he   was   a   good  little 
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man;  charitable  to  the  poor,  hospitable  to  his  friends,  and  so 
rich  that  he  was  extremely  respected,  in  spite  of  his  good 
nature.  Among  that  part  of  his  property  which  wasvested 
in  other  people's  hånds,  and  cailed  »debts«,  was  the  sum  of 
rive  hundred  pounds  owed  to  him  by  the  Captain  of  an 
English  vessel.  This  debt  had  been  so  long  contracted,  that 
the  worthy  Meyer  began  to  wish  for  a  new  investment  of  his 
capital.  He  accordingly  resolved  to  take  a  trip  to  Portsmouth, 
in  which  town  Captain  Jones  was  then  residing;  and  take 
that  liberty  which  in  my  opinion  should  in  a  free  country 
never  be  permitted,  —  viz.  the  liberty  of  applying  for  his 
money. 

Our  worthy  merchant  one  bright  morning  found  himself 
at  Portsmouth;  he  was  a  stranger  to  that  town,  but  not  al- 
together  unacquainted  with  the  English  language.  He  lost 
no  time  in  calling  on  Captain  Jones. 

»And  vat?«  said  he  to  a  man  whom  he  asked  to  con- 
duct  him  to  the  Captain's  house,  »vat  is  dat  fine  veshell 
yondare?« 

»She  be  the  Royal  Sally«,  replied  the  man,  »bound  for 
Calcutta  —  sails  to-morrow;  but  here's  Captain  Jones's  house, 
Sir,  and  heil  tell  you  all  about  it«. 

The  merchant  bowed,  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  a 
redbrick  house  —  door  green  —  brass  knocker.  Captain 
Gregory  Jones  was  a  tall  man;  he  wore  a  blue  jacket  without 
skirts;  he  had  high  cheek  bones,  small  eyes,  and  his  whole 
appearance  was  eloquent  of  what  is  generally  termed  the 
bluff  honesty  of  the  seaman. 

Captain  Gregory  Jones  seemed  somewhat  disconcerted  at 
seeing  his  friend  —  he  begged  for  a  little  further  time.  The 
merchant  looked  grave  —  three  years  had  already  elapsed. 
The  Captain  demurred  —  the  merchant  pressed;  —  the  Cap- 
tain blustered  —  and  the  merchant,  growing  angry,  began  to 
threaten.  All  of  a  sudden  Captain  Jones's  manner  changed 
—  he  seemed  to  recollect  himself,  begged  pardon,  said  he 
could  easily  procure  the  money,  desired  the  merchant  to  go 
back  to  his  inn,  and  promised  to  call  on  him  in  the  course 
of  the  day.  Mynheer  Meyer  went  home,  and  ordered  an  ex- 
cellent dinner.  Time  passed  —  his  friend  came  not.  Meyer 
grew  impatient.  He  had  just  put  on  his  hat  and  was  walking 
out,  when  the  waiter  threw  open  the  door,  and  announced 
two  gentlemen. 

»Ah,  dere  comes  de  monish«,  thought  Mynheer  Meyer. 
The  gentlemen  approached  —  the  taller  one  whipped  out 
what  seemed  to  Meyer  a  receipt.  »Ah,  ver  vell,  I  will  sign, 
ver  vell!« 
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>Signing,  Sir,  is  useless;  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
accompany  us.  This  is  a  warrant  for  debt,  Sir;  my  house  is 
extremely  comfortable  —  gentlemen  of  the  first  fashion  go 
there  —  quite  moderate,  too,  only  a  guinea  a-day  —  find 
your  own  wine. « 

>I  do  —  no  —  understand,  Såre«,  said  the  merchant, 
smiling  amiably,  »I  am  ver  vell  off  here  —  thank  you  — « 

»Come,  come«,  said  the  other  gentleman,  speaking  for 
the  first  time,  »no  parlavoo,  Monseer,  you  are  our  prisoner 
—  this  is  a  warrant  for  the  sum  of  10,000  /.  due  to  Captain 
Gregory  Jones«. 

The  merchant  stared  —  the  merchant  frowned  —  but 
so  it  was.  Captain  Gregory  Jones,  who  owed  Mynheer  Meyer 
500  /.,  had  arrested  Mynheer  Meyer  for  10,000  /.;  for,  as 
every  one  knows,  any  man  may  arrest  us  who  has  conscience 
enough  to  swear  that  we  owe  him  money.  Where  was  Myn- 
heer Meyer  in  a  Strange  town  to  get  bail?  Mynheer  Meyer 
went  to  prison. 

»Dis  be  a  Strange  vay  of  paying  a  man  his  monish!« 
said  Mynheer  Meyer. 

In  order  to  wile  away  time,  our  merchant,  who  was 
wonderfully  social,  scraped  acquaintance  with  some  of  his 
fellow-prisoners.  »Vat  be  you  in  prishon  for?«  said  he  to  a 
stout  respectable-looking  man  who  seemed  in  a  violent  pas- 
sion —  »for  vat  crime?« 

»I,  Sir,  crime!«  quoth  the  prisoner;  »Sir,  I  was  going  to 
Liverpool  to  vote  at  the  election,  when  a  friend  of  the  op- 
posite  candidate's  had  me  suddenly  arrested  for  2,000  /.  Be- 
fore I  get  bail  the  election  will  be  over!« 

»Vat' s  that  you  tell  me?  arrest  you  to  prevent  you 
giving  an  honesht  vote?  is  that  justice?« 

»Justice,  no!«  cried  our  friend,   »it's  the  Law  of  Arrest«. 

»And  vat  be  you  in  prishon  for?«  said  the  merchant, 
pityingly,  to  a  thin  cadaverous-looking  object,  who  ever  and 
anon  applied  a  handkerchief  to  eyes  that  were  worn  with 
weeping. 

»An  attorney  offered  a  friend  of  mine  to  discount  a  bill, 
if  he  could  obtain  a  few  names  to  indorse  it  —  /,  Sir,  in- 
dorsed  it.  The  bill  became  due,  the  next  day  the  attorney 
arrested  all  whose  names  were  on  the  bill;  there  were  eight 
of  us,  the  law  allows  him  to  charge  two  guineas  for  each; 
there  are  sixteen  guineas,  Sir,  for  the  lawyer  —  but  I,  Sir  — 
alas!  my  family  will  starve  before  /  shall  be  released.  Sir, 
there  are  a  set  of  men  called  discounting  attornies,  who  live 
upon  the  profits  of  entrapping  and  arresting  us  poor  folk«. 
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»Mine  Gott!  but  is  dat  justice?« 

»Alas!  No,  Sir,  it  is  the  Law  of  Arrest«. 

»But«,  said  the  merchant,  turning  round  to  a  lawyer, 
whom  the  Devil  had  deserted,  and  who  was  now  the  victim 
of  his  profession,  »dey  tell  me,  dat  in  Englant  a  man  be 
called  innoshent  till  he  be  proved  guilty ;  but  here  am  I, 
who,  because  von  carrion  of  a  shailor,  who  owesh  me  nve 
hundred  pounts,  takes  an  oath  that  /  owe  him  ten  thousand 
—  here  am  I,  on  that  schoundrel's  single  oath,  clapped  up 
in  a  prishon.  Is  this  a  man's  being  innoshent  till  he  is 
proved  guilty,  Såre?« 

»Sir«,  said  the  lawyer  primly,  »you  are  thinking  of  cri- 
minal  cases;  but  if  a  man  be  unfortunate  enough  to  get  into 
debt,  that  is  quite  a  different  thing:  —  we  are  harder  to 
poverty  than  we  are  to  crime!« 

»But,  mine  Gott!  is  dat  justice?« 

»Justice!  pooh!  it's  the  Law  of  Arrest«,  said  the  lawyer, 
turning  on  his  heel. 

Our  merchant  was  liberated;  no  one  appeared  to  prove 
the  debt.  He  flew  to  a  magistrate;  he  told  his  case;  he  im- 
plored  justice  against  Captain  Jones. 

»Captain  Jones!«  said  the  magistrate,  taking  snufif;  »Cap- 
tain Gregory  Jones,  you  mean?« 

»Ay,  mine  goot  Såre  —  yesh!« 

»He  set  sail  for  Calcutta  yesterday.  He  commands  the 
Royal  Sally.  He  must  evidently  have  sworn  this  debt  against 
you  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  your  claim,  and  silen- 
cing  your  mouth  till  you  could  catch  him  no  longer.  He's  a 
elever  fellow  is  Gregory  Jones!« 

»De  teufel!  but,  Såre,  ish  dere  no  remedy  for  de  poor 
merchant?« 

.    »Remedy!  oh,  yes  —  indictment  for  perjury«. 

»But  vat  use  is  dat!  You  say  he  be  gone  —  ten  thou- 
sand miles  off  —  to  Calcutta ! « 

»That's  certainly  against  your  indictment!« 

»And  cannot  I  get  my  monish?« 

»Not  as  I  see«. 

»And  /  have  been  arreshted  instead  of  him!« 

»You  have«. 

»Såre,   I  have  only  von  word  to  say  —  is  dat  justice?« 

»That  I  can't  say,  Mynheer  Meyer,  but  it  is  certainly 
the  Law  of  Arrest«,  answered  the  magistrate;  and  he  bowed 
the  merchant  out  of  the  room. 
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Charles  Dickens,  den  populæreste  af  de  engelske  Romanskribenter  i 
den  nyere  Tid,  var  født  1812  i  Portsea,  en  Forstad  til  Portsmouth,  hvor 
hans  Fader  havde  en  Bestilling  i  Marineværftets  Kontorer.  1  sit  niende  Aar 
kom  han  til  London,  hvorhen  Faderen  var  bleven  forflyttet.  Denne,  hvem 
Sønnen  har  tegnet  som  Mr.  Micawber  i  „David  Copperfield" ,  var  en  Mand 
af  et  sorgløst  Temperament  og  beredede  ved  sin  Ligegyldighed  Familien 
mange  Viderværdigheder.  Han  kom  selv  i  Slutteriet,  den  unge  Dickens  blev, 
efterat  have  gaaet  en  Stund  for  Lud  og  koldt  Vand,  anbragt  i  en  Fætters 
Blanksværteforretning ,  og  Moderen,  som  havde  gjort  et  Forsøg  paa  at  for- 
bedre Familiens  Omstændigheder  ved  Oprettelsen  af  en  Skole,  flyttede,  da 
dette  mislykkedes,  med  de  øvrige  Børn  til  Faderen  i  Gjældsfængslet  Mar- 
shalsea  i  Southwark.  I  Fætterens  Etablissement  forblev  Dickens  indtil  sit 
tolvte  Aar,  da  han  for  første  Gang  blev  sat  i  en  Skole,  „Wellington  House 
Academy",  i  en  af  Londons  Forstæder,  et  meget  maadeligt  Institut,  som  han 
siden  beskrev  i  Household  Words  under  Titelen  „Vor  Skole".  Han  gik  i  to 
Aar  i  dette  „Akademi",  og  kom  derefter  som  Skriverdreng  paa  et  Sagfører- 
kontor. Imidlertid  havde  Faderen,  der  var  kommen  ud  af  Slutteriet,  begyndt 
at  ernære  sig  som  Bladreferent,  og  den  unge  Dickens  bestemte  sig  til  at 
slaa  ind  paa  den  samme  Vei;  for  at  bøde  paa  sine  mangelfulde  Kundskaber 
besøgte  han,  mens  han  lærte  Hurtigskriverkunsten,  flittigt  Læsesalen  i  det 
Britiske  Museum.  Hele  denne  Udviklingsgang  har  han  skildret  i  David 
Copperfields  Ungdomshistorie ,  hvilken  i  alt  Væsentligt  er  hans  egen.  Han 
kunde  siden  ikke  uden  Bitterhed  tænke  tilbage  paa  sin  Barndomstid,  men  han 
skyldte  den,  at  han  af  personlig  Erfaring  havde  lært  at  kjende  de  Livsvilkaar, 
hvis  Skildring  er  hans  stærkeste  Side,  og  som  gjorde  saa  stor  Lykke  hos 
Publikum. 

Efter  at  have  refereret  en  Tid  fra  Retterne,  kom  han  i  sit  nittende  Aar 
paa    Galleriet   i  Parlamentet.      De    engelske    Bladreferenters  Virksomhed    er 
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altid  anstrengende,  og  var  det  i  meget  høiere  Grad  dengang  end  nu;  men 
fra  dette  strenge  Arbeide  udledede  Dickens  stadig  sit  første  Held  som  Skribent. 
Han  var  i  1835  kommen  i  Forbindelse  med  Udgiveren  af  det  dengang  an- 
seede Blad  Morning  Chronicle,  og  meddelte  til  dettes  Aftenudgave  de  smaa 
humoristiske  Skildringer  af  Livet  i  London,  som  siden  udkom  samlede  under 
Titelen  Sketches  of  London,  by  Boz.  Den  Lykke ,  disse  Smaastykker  havde 
gjort,  skaffede  ham  Tilbud  fra  et  Boghandlerfirma  om  at  skrive  Text  til  en 
Kække  humoristiske  Tegninger,  og  saaledes  fremstod  hans  bekjendte  Piclcwick 
Club  (1836 — 37).  Den  fremkom,  som  Dickens'  øvrige  Arbeider,  i  Hefter;  de 
første  fandt  en  lunken  Modtagelse,  men  med  det  Hefte,  6om  indførte  „Samiel* 
(Sam  Weller)  paa  Scenen,  indtraadte  et  afgjort  Omslag,  og  der  taltes  ikke 
om  andet  end  Pickwick  fra  øverst  til  nederst.  Medens  han  endnu  skrev  paa 
Pickwick,  begyndte  han  for  en  anden  Boghandler  Romanerne  Oliver  Twist 
og  Nicholas  Nickleby  (1839 — 40),  som  efterfulgtes  af  Master  Humphrey' s  Clock 
(1841).  Efter  sin  Tilbagekomst  fra  et  Besøg  i  Amerika,  hvor  han  fik  en 
begeistret  Modtagelse,  udgav  han  sine  Reiseindtryk  i  American  Notes  for 
General  Circulation  (1842),  som  fra  amerikansk  Side  fremkaldte  et  Modskrift, 
betitlet  „Change  for  American  Notes,  in  Letters  from  London  to  New  York" 
(New  York,  1843).  I  1843  udkom  Martin  Chuzzlewit,  med  skarpe  Udtalelser 
om  Amerikanerne.  I  1844  besøgte  han  Italien  og  stiftede  ved  sin  Hjemkomst 
i  1845  Bladet  Daily  News,  men  trak  sig  snart  tilbage  fra  den  jurnalistiske 
Virksomhed.  I  1847 — 48  udkom  Dombey  and  Son,  og  i  1850  David  Copper- 
field,  som  efter  mange  Kritikeres  Mening  er  hans  mest  vellykkede  Arbeide. 

Fra  1850  udgav  Dickens  det  af  ham  selv  grundlagte  Ugeskrift  Household 
Words,  af  belletristisk  Indhold,  hvori  hans  senere  Romaner  bleve  offentlig- 
gjorte. I  dette  Tidsskrift  udkom  ogsaa  først  hans  „Child's  History  of  Eng- 
land", som  hører  til  hans  uheldigste  Arbeider.  I  1859  blev  Household  Words 
afløst  af  All  the  Year  Round,  et  Tidsskrift,  som  fremdeles  udkommer  under 
Ledelse  af  en  af  Dickens'  Sønner. 

Dickens  forfølger,  ligesom  Bulwer  og  næsten  alle  nyere  engelske  Roman- 
forfattere, en  bestemt  Tendents  med  sine  Arbeider.  Medens  Bulwer  for- 
nemmelig tog  sit  Stof  fra  de  høiere  og  aristokratiske  Kredse,  skildrer  Dickens 
det  engelske  Samfunds  Middelklasser  og  lavere  Klasser,  især  i  London. 
Han  fandt  her  en  næsten  urørt  Mine,  som  han  bearbeidede  rned  stort  Talent 
og  stort  Held.  Hans  naturlige  Gaver  vare  betydelige,  og  der  findes  udmær- 
kede Ting  i  hvad  han  har  skrevet,  men  der  fattedes  ham  tilstrækkelig  Kritik 
og  luttret  Smag;  han  driver  derfor  sine  Skildringer  altfor  ofte  paa  Spidsen 
og  tegner  Karrikaturer  istedenfor  virkelige  Mennesker. 

I  sine  sidste  Aar,  da  den  produktive  Evne  var  udtømt  hos  ham,  reiste 
han  omkring  og  læste  op  sine  egne  Værker.  Han  døde  paa  sin  Eiendom 
Gadshill  i  Kent  den  9de  Juni  1870  og  blev  bisat  i  Westminster  Abbedi. 


i.     SKETCHES  FROM  OUR  PARISH. 

7.      The  Beadle. 

The  parish  beadle  is  one  of  the  most,  perhaps  the  most, 
important  member  of  the  local  administration.  He  is  not  so 
well  off  as  the  churchwardens,  certainly,  nor  is  he  so  learned 
as  the  vestryclerk,  nor  does  he  order  things  quite  so  much 
his  own  way  as  either  of  them.  But  his  power  is  very  great, 
notwithstanding ;  and  the  dignity  of  his  office  is  never  im- 
paired  by  the  absence  of  efforts  on  his  part  to  maintain  it. 
The  beadle  of  our  parish  is  a  splendid  fellow.  It  is  quite 
delightful  to  hear  him,  as  he  explains  the  state  of  the  existing 
poor  laws  to  the  deaf  old  women  in  the  board-room-passage 
on  business  nights;  and  to  hear  what  he  said  to  the  senior 
churchwarden,  and  what  the  senior  churchwarden  said  to 
him;  and  what  »we«  (the  beadle  and  the  other  gentlemen), 
came  to  the  determination  of  doing.  A  miserable  looking 
woman  is  called  into  the  board-room,  and  represents  a  case 
of  extreme  destitution,  affecting  herself  —  a  widow,  with  six 
small  children.  »Where  do  you  live?«  inquires  one  of  the 
overseers.  »I  rents  a  two-pair  back,  gentlemen,  at  Mrs. 
Brown's,  Number  3,  Little  King  William's-alley,  which  has 
lived  there  this  fifteen  year,  and  knows  me  to  be  very  hard- 
working  and  industrious,  and  when  my  poor  husband  was 
alive,  gentlemen,  as  died  in  the  hospital«.  —  >Well,  well«, 
interrupts  the  overseer,  taking  a  note  of  the  address,  »I  '11 
send  Simmons,  the  beadle,  to-morrow  morning,  to  ascertain 
whether  your  story  is  correct;  and  if  so,  I  suppose  you  must 
have  an  order  into  the  House  —  Simmons,  go  to  this  wo- 
man's  the  first  thing  to-morrow  morning,  will  you?«  Simmons 
bows  assent,  and  ushers  the  woman  out.  Her  previous  ad- 
miration  of  »the  board«  (who  all  sit  behind  great  books,  and 
with  their  hats  on)  fades  into  nothing  before  her  respect  for 
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her  lace-trimmed  conductor;  and  her  account  of  what  has 
passed  inside,  increases  —  if  that  be  possible  —  the  marks 
of  respect,  shown  by  the  assembled  crowd,  to  that  solemn 
functionary.  As  to  taking  out  a  summons,  it  's  quite  a 
hopeless  case  if  Simmons  attends  it,  on  behalf  of  the  parish. 
He  knows  all  the  titles  of  the  Lord  Mayor  by  heart;  states 
the  case  without  a  single  stammer:  and  it  is  even  reported 
that  on  one  occasion  he  ventured  to  make  a  joke,  which  the 
Lord  Mayor's  head  footman  (who  happened  to  be  present) 
afterwards  told  an  intimate  friend,  confidentially,  was  almost 
equal  to  one  of  Mr.  Hobler's. 

See  him  again  on  Sunday  in  his  state-coat  and  cocked 
hat,  with  a  large-headed  staff  for  show  in  his  left  hånd,  and 
a  small  cane  for  use  in  his  right.  How  pompously  he  mar- 
shals  the  children  into  their  piaces!  and  how  demurely  the 
little  urchins  look  at  him  askance  as  he  surveys  them  when 
they  are  all  seated,  with  a  glare  of  the  eye  peculiar  to 
beadles!  The  churchwardens  and  overseers  being  duly  in- 
stalled  in  their  curtained  pews,  he  seats  himself  on  a  maho- 
gany  bracket,  erected  expressly  for  him  at  the  top  of  the 
aisle,  and  divides  his  attention  between  his  prayer-book  and 
the  boys.  Suddenly,  just  at  the  commencement  of  the  com- 
munion  service,  when  the  whole  congregation  is  hushed  into 
a  profound  silence,  broken  only  by  the  voice  of  the  officiating 
clergyman,  a  penny  is  heard  to  ring  on  the  stone  floor  of 
the  aisle  with  astounding  clearness.  Observe  the  generalship 
of  the  beadle.  His  involuntary  look  of  horror  is  instantly 
changed  into  one  of  perfect  indifference,  as  if  he  were  the 
only  person  present  who  had  not  heard  the  noise.  The  ar- 
tifice  succeeds.  After  putting  forth  his  right  leg  now  and 
then,  as  a  feeler,  the  victim  who  dropped  the  money  ventures 
to  make  one  or  two  distinct  dives  after  it;  and  the  beadle, 
gliding  softly  round ,  salutes  his  little  round  head ,  when  it 
again  appears  above  the  seat,  with  divers  double  knocks, 
administered  with  the  cane  before  noticed,  to  the  intense  de- 
light  of  three  young  men  in  an  adjacent  pew,  who  cough 
violently  at  intervals  until  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon. 

2.     E le  etion  for  The  Beadle. 

A  great  event  has  recently  occurred  in  our  parish. 
A  contest  of  paramount  interest  has  just  terminated;  a  paro- 
chial  convulsion  has  taken  place.  It  has  been  succeeded  by 
a  glorious  triumph,  which  the  country  —  or  at  least  the 
parish  —   it  is   all  the  same  —  will   long  remember.      We 
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have  had  an  election;  an  election  for  beadle.  The  supporters 
of  the  old  beadle  system  have  been  defeated  in  their  strong- 
hold,  and  the  advocates  of  the  great  new  beadle  principles 
have  achieved  a  proud  victory. 

Our  parish,  which,  like  all  other  parishes,  is  a  little 
world  of  its  own,  has  long  been  divided  into  two  parties, 
whose  contentions,  slumbering  for  a  while,  have  never  failed 
to  burst  forth  with  unabated  vigour,  on  any  occasion  on 
which  they  could  by  possibility  be  renewed.  Watching-rates, 
lighting-rates,  paving-rates ,  sewer' s-rates ,  church-rates,  poor's- 
rates  —  all  sorts  of  rates,  have  been  in  their  turns  the  sub- 
jects  of  a  grand  struggle;  and  as  to  questions  of  patronage, 
the  asperity  and  determination  with  which  they  have  been 
contested  is  scarcely  credible. 

The  leader  of  the  official  party  —  the  steady  advocate 
of  the  churchwardens,  and  the  unflinching  supporter  of  the 
overseers  —  is  an  old  gentleman  who  lives  in  our  row.  He 
owns  some  half  a  dozen  houses  in  it,  and  always  walks  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  way,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  take  in 
a  view  of  the  whole  of  his  property  at  once.  He  is  deeply 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  our  parish  business,  and 
prides  himself,  not  a  little,  on  his  style  of  addressing  the 
parishioners  in  vestry  assembled.  His  views  are  rather  con- 
fined  than  extensive;  his  principles  more  narrow  than  liberal. 
He  has  been  heard  to  declaim  very  loudly  in  favour  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  advocates  the  repeal  of  the  stamp 
duty  on  newspapers,  because  the  daily  journals  who  now 
have  a  monopoly  of  the  public,  never  give  verbatim  reports 
of  vestry  meetings.  He  would  not  appear  egotistical  for  the 
world,  but  at  the  same  time  he  must  say,  that  there  are 
speeches  —  that  celebrated  speech  of  his  own,  on  the  emo- 
luments  of  the  sexton,  and  the  duties  of  the  office,  for  in- 
stance  —  which  might  be  communicated  to  the  public,  greatly 
to  their  improvement  and  advantage. 

His  great  opponent  in  public  life  is  Captain  Purday,  the 
old  naval  officer  on  half-pay,  to  whom  we  have  already  in- 
troduced  our  readers.  The  captain  being  a  determined  oppo- 
nent of  the  constituted  authorities,  whoever  they  may  chance 
to  be,  and  our  other  friend  being  their  steady  supporter,  with 
an  equal  disregard  of  their  individual  merits,  it  will  readily  be 
supposed,  that  occasions  for  their  coming  into  direct  collision 
are  neither  few  nor  far  between.  They  divided  the  vestry 
fourteen  times  on  a  motion  for  heating  the  church  with  warm 
water  instead  of  coals:  and  made  speeches  about  liberty  and 
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expenditure,  and  prodigality  and  hot  water,  which  threw  the 
whole  parish  into  a  state  of  excitement.  Then  the  captain, 
when  he  was  on  the  visiting  committee,  and  his  opponent 
overseer,  brought  forward  certain  distinct  and  specific  charges 
relative  to  the  management  of  the  workhouse,  boldly  ex- 
pressed  his  total  want  of  confidence  in  the  existing  authorities, 
and  moved  for  »a  copy  of  the  recipe  by  which  the  paupers' 
soup  was  prepared,  together  with  any  documents  relating 
thereto«.  This  the  overseer  steadily  resisted;  he  fortified  him- 
self  by  precedent,  appealed  to  the  established  usage,  and 
declined  to  produce  the  papers,  on  the  ground  of  the  injury 
that  would  be  done  to  the  public  service,  if  documents  of  a 
strictly  private  nature,  passing  between  the  master  of  the 
workhouse  and  the  cook,  were  to  be  thus  dragged  to  light 
on  the  motion  of  any  individual  member  of  the  vestry.  The 
motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  two;  and  then  the  captain, 
who  never  allows  himself  to  be  defeated,  moved  for  a  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  into  the  whole  subject.  The  affair  grew 
serious:  the  question  was  discussed  at  meeting  after  meeting, 
and  vestry  after  vestry;  speeches  were  made,  attacks  repu- 
diated,  personal  defiances  exchanged,  explanations  received, 
and  the  greatest  excitement  prevailed,  until  at  last,  just  as 
the  question  was  going  to  be  finally  decided,  the  vestry 
found  that  somehow  or  other,  they  had  become  entangled  in 
a  point  of  form,  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  escape  with 
propriety.  So,  the  motion  was  dropped,  and  every  body 
looked  extremely  important,  and  seemed  quite  satisfied  with 
the  meritorious  nature  of  the  whole  proceeding. 

This  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  our  parish  a  week  or 
two  since,  when  Simmons,  the  beadle,  suddenly  died.  The 
lamented  deceased  had  over-exerted  himself,  a  day  or  two 
previously,  in  conveying  an  aged  female,  highly  intoxicated, 
to  the  strong  room  of  the  workhouse.  The  excitement  thus 
occasioned,  added  to  a  severe  cold,  which  this  indefatigable 
officer  had  caught  in  his  capacity  of  director  of  the  parish 
engine,  by  inadvertently  playing  over  himself  instead  of  a 
fire,  proved  too  much  for  a  constitution  already  enfeebled  by 
age;  and  the  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  the  Board  one 
evening,  that  Simmons  had  died,  and  left  his  respects. 

The  breath  was  scarcely  out  of  the  body  of  the  deceased 
functionary,  when  the  field  was  filled  with  competitors  for 
the  vacant  office,  each  of  whom  rested  his  claims  to  public 
support,  entirely  on  the  number  and  extent  of  his  family,  as 
if  the  office  of  beadle  were  originally  instituted  as  an  en- 
couragement  for  the  propagation  of  the  human  species.    »Bung 
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for  Beadle.  Five  small  children  !<  —  »Hopkins  for  Beadle. 
Seven  small  children!!«  —  »Timkins  for  Beadle.  Nine  small 
children ! ! ! «  Such  were  the  placards  in  large  black  letters  on 
a  white  ground,  which  were  plentifully  pasted  on  the  walls, 
and  posted  in  the  windows  of  the  principal  shops.  Timkin's 
success  was  considered  certain:  several  mothers  of  families 
half  promised  their  votes,  and  the  nine  small  children  would 
have  run  over  the  course,  but  for  the  production  of  another 
placard,  announcing  the  appearance  of  a  still  more  meritorious 
candidate.  »Spruggins  for  Beadle.  Ten  small  children  (two 
of  them  twins),  and  a  wife!!!«  There  was  no  resisting  this. 
Spruggins  was  the  favourite  at  once,  and  the  appearance  of 
his  lady,  as  she  went  about  to  solicit  votes,  increased  the 
general  prepossession  in  his  favour.  The  other  candidates, 
Bung  alone  excepted,  resigned  in  despair.  The  day  of  election 
was  fixed;  and  the  canvass  proceeded  with  briskness  and 
perseverance  on  both  sides. 

The  members  of  the  vestry  could  not  be  supposed  to 
escape  the  contagious  excitement  inseparable  from  the  occa- 
sion.  The  majority  of  the  lady  inhabitants  of  the  parish  de- 
clared  at  once  for  Spruggins;  and  the  quondam  overseer  took 
the  same  side,  on  the  ground  that  men  with  large  families 
always  had  been  elected  to  the  office,  and  that  although  he 
must  admit,  that,  in  other  respects,  Spruggins  was  the  least 
qualified  candidate  of  the  two,  still  it  was  an  old  practice, 
and  he  saw  no  reason  why  an  old  practice  should  be  de- 
parted  from.  This  was  enough  for  the  captain.  He  imme- 
diately  sided  with  Bung,  canvassed  for  him  personally  in  all 
directions,  wrote  squibs  on  Spruggins,  and  got  his  butcher  to 
skewer  them  up  on  conspicuous  joints  in  his  shop -front; 
frightened  his  neighbour,  the  old  lady,  into  a  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  by  his  awful  denunciations  of  Spruggins's  party; 
and  bounced  in  and  out,  and  up  and  down,  and  backwards 
and  forwards,  until  all  the  sober  inhabitants  of  the  parish 
thought  it  inevitable  that  he  must  die  of  a  brain  fever,  long 
before  the  election  began. 

The  day  of  election  arrived.  It  was  no  longer  an  indi- 
vidual  struggle,  but  a  party  contest  between  the  ins  and  outs. 
The  question  was,  whether  the  withering  influence  of  the 
overseers,  the  domination  of  the  churchwardens ,  and  the 
blighting  despotism  of  the  vestry-clerk,  should  be  allowed  to 
render  the  election  of  beadle  a  form  —  a  nullity:  whether 
they  should  impose  a  vestry-elected  beadle  on  the  parish,  to 
do   their  bidding   and   forward   their  views,    or   whether    the 
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parishioners,  fearlessly  asserting  their  undoubted  rights,  should 
elect  an  independent  beadle  of  their  own. 

The  nomination  was  fixed  to  take  place  in  the  vestry, 
but  so  great  was  the  throng  of  anxious  spectators,  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  adjourn  to  the  church,  where  the  ce- 
remony  commenced  with  due  solemnity.  The  appearance  of 
the  churchwardens  and  overseers,  and  the  ex-churchwardens 
and  ex-overseers,  with  Spruggins  in  the  rear,  excited  general 
attention.  Spruggins  was  a  little  thin  man,  in  rusty  black, 
with  a  long  pale  face,  and  a  countenance  expressive  of  care 
and  fatigue,  which  might  either  be  attributed  to  the  extent 
of  his  family  or  the  anxiety  of  his  feelings.  His  opponent 
appeared  in  a  cast-ofF  coat  of  the  captain's  —  a  blue  coat 
with  bright  buttons:  white  trousers,  and  that  description  of 
shoes  familiarly  known  by  the  appellation  of  »high-lows«. 
There  was  a  serenity  in  the  open  countenance  of  Bung  — 
a  kind  of  moral  dignity  in  his  confldent  air,  which  infused 
animation  into  his  supporters,  and  evidently  dispirited  his 
opponents. 

The  ex-churchwarden  rose  to  propose  Thomas  Spruggins 
for  beadle.  He  had  known  him  long.  He  had  had  his  eye 
upon  him  closely  for  years;  he  had  watched  him  with  two- 
fold  vigilance  for  months.  He  would  repeat  that  he  had  had 
his  eye  upon  him  for  years,  and  this  he  would  say,  that  a 
more  well-conducted,  a  more  well-behaved ,  a  more  sober,  a 
more  quiet  man,  with  a  more  well-regulated  mind  he  had 
never  met  with.  A  man  with  a  larger  family  he  had  never 
known  (cheers).  The  parish  required  a  man  who  could  be 
depended  on  (»Hear!«  from  the  Spruggins  side  answered  by 
ironicai  cheers  from  the  Bung  party).  Such  a  man  he  now 
proposed  (»No«,  »Yes«).  He  would  not  allude  to  individuals 
(the  ex-churchwarden  continued,  in  the  celebrated  negative 
style  adopted  by  great  speakers).  He  would  not  advert  to  a 
gentleman  who  had  once  held  a  high  rank  in  the  service  of 
his  majesty;  he  would  not  say,  that  that  gentleman  was  no 
gentleman,  he  would  not  assert,  that  that  man  was  no  man; 
he  would  not  say,  that  he  was  a  turbulent  parishioner;  he 
would  not  say,  that  he  had  grossly  misbehaved  himself,  not 
only  on  this,  but  on  all  former  occasions;  he  would  not  say, 
that  he  was  one  of  those  discontented  and  treasonable  spirits, 
who  carried  confusion  and  disorder  wherever  they  went;  he 
would  not  say,  that  he  harboured  in  his  heart  envy,  and 
hatred,  and  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness.  No!  He  wished 
to  have  everything  comfortable  and  pleasant,  and  therefore, 
he  would  say  —  nothing  about  him  (cheers). 
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The  captain  replied  in  a  similar  parliamentary  style.  He 
would  not  say,  he  was  astonished  at  the  speech  they  had 
just  heard;  he  would  not  say,  he  was  disgusted  (cheers).  He 
would  not  retort  the  epithets  which  had  been  hurled  against 
him  (renewed  cheering);  he  would  not  allude  to  men  once  in 
office,  but  now  happily  out  of  it,  who  had  mismanaged  the 
workhouse,  ground  the  paupers,  diluted  the  beer,  slack-baked 
the  bread,  boned  the  meat,  heightened  the  work,  and  lowered 
the  soup  (tremendous  cheers).  He  would  not  ask  what  such 
men  deserved  (a  voice,  »Nothing  a-day,  and  find  them- 
selves!«). He  would  not  say,  that  one  burst  of  general  in- 
dignation should  drive  them  from  the  parish  they  polluted 
with  their  presence  (»Give  it  him!«).  He  would  not  allude 
to  the  unfortunate  man  who  had  been  proposed  —  he  would 
not  say,  as  the  vestry's  tool,  but  as  Beadle.  He  would  not 
advert  to  that  individual's  family;  he  would  not  say,  that  nine 
children,  twins,  and  a  wife,  were  very  bad  examples  for 
pauper  imitation  (loud  cheers).  He  would  not  advert  in  detail 
to  the  qualifications  of  Bung.  The  man  stood  before  him, 
and  he  would  not  say  in  his  presence,  what  he  might  be 
disposed  to  say  of  him,  if  he  were  absent.  It  had  been  ob- 
jected  to  Bung  that  he  had  only  five  children  (»Hear,  hear!« 
from  the  opposition).  Well;  he  had  yet  to  learn  that  the 
legislature  had  affixed  any  precise  amount  of  infantine  quali- 
fication  to  the  office  of  beadle;  but  taking  it  for  granted 
that  an  extensive  family  were  a  great  requisite,  he  entreated 
them  to  look  to  facts,  and  compare  data,  about  which  there 
could  be  no  mistake.  Bung  was  35  years  of  age.  Spruggins 
—  of  whom  he  wished  to  speak  with  all  possible  respect  — 
was  50.  Was  it  not  more  than  possible  —  was  it  not  very 
probable  —  that  by  the  time  Bung  attained  the  latter  age, 
he  might  see  around  him  a  family,  even  exceeding  in  number 
and  extent,  that  to  which  Spruggins  at  present  laid  claim 
(deafening  cheers  and  waving  of  handkerchiefs)  ?  The  captain 
concluded,  amidst  loud  applause,  by  calling  upon  the  pa- 
rishioners  to  sound  the  tocsin,  rush  to  the  poll,  free  them- 
selves from  dictation,  or  be  slaves  for  ever. 

On  the  following  day  the  polling  began.  The  captain 
engaged  two  hackney-coaches  and  a  cab  for  Bung's  people  — 
the  cab  for  the  drunken  voters,  and  the  two  coaches  for  the 
old  ladies,  the  great  er  portion  of  whom,  owing  to  the  cap- 
tain's  impetuosity,  were  driven  up  to  the  poll  and  home 
again,  before  they  recovered  from  their  flurry  sufficiently  to 
know,  with  any  degree  of  clearness,  what  they  had  been 
doing.      The  opposite  party  wholly  neglected  these   precau- 
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tions,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  a  great  many  ladies 
who  were  walking  leisurely  up  to  the  church  —  for  it  was  a 
very  hot  day  —  to  vote  for  Spruggins,  were  artfully  decoyed 
into  the  coaches,  and  voted  for  Bung.  The  captain's  argu- 
ments, too,  had  produced  considerable  effect:  the  attempted 
influence  of  the  vestry  produced  a  greater.  A  threat  of  ex- 
clusive  dealing  was  clearly  established  against  the  vestry-clerk 
—  a  case  of  heartless  and  profligate  atrocity.  It  appeared 
that  the  delinquent  had  been  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  six 
penn'orth  of  muffms,  weekly,  from  an  old  woman  who  rents 
a  small  house  in  the  parish,  and  resides  among  the  original 
settlers;  on  her  last  weekly  visit,  a  message  was  conveyed  to 
her  through  the  medium  of  the  cook,  couched  in  mysterious 
terms,  but  indicating  with  sufficient  clearness,  that  the  vestry- 
clerk's  appetite  for  mufflns,  in  future,  depended  entirely  on 
her  vote  on  the  beadleship.  This  was  sufficient:  the  stream 
had  been  turning  previously,  and  the  impulse  thus  admini- 
stered  directed  its  final  course.  The  Bung  party  ordered  one 
shilling's-worth  of  mufflns  weekly  for  the  remainder  of  the 
old  woman's  natural  life;  the  parishioners  were  loud  in  their 
exclamations ;  and  the  fate  of  Spruggins  was  sealed. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  twins  were  exhibited  in  dresses 
of  the  same  pattern,  and  night  caps  to  match,  at  the  church 
door:  the  boy  in  Mrs.  Spruggin's  right  arm,  and  the  girl  in 
her  left  —  even  Mrs.  Spruggins  herself  failed  to  be  an  ob- 
ject  of  sympathy  any  longer.  The  majority  attained  by 
Bung  on  ■  the  gross  poll  was  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight, 
and  the  cause  of  the  parishioners  triumphed. 


j.     The  Broker  s  Man. 

Some  few  months  before  Mr.  Bung  was  prevailed  upon 
to  stand  a  contested  election  for  the  office  of  beadle,  neces- 
sity  attached  him  to  the  service  of  a  broker;  and  on  the  op- 
portunities  he  here  acquiréd  of  ascertaining  the  condition  of 
most  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  his  patron,  the 
captain,  first  grounded  his  claims  to  public  support.  Chance 
threw  the  man  in  our  way  a  short  time  since.  We  had  been 
expressing  to  him  our  surprise  that  he  should  ever  have 
served  in  the  capacity  to  which  we  have  just  adverted,  when 
we  gradually  led  him  into  one  or  two  professional  anecdotes. 
As  we  are  induced  to  think,  on  reflection,  that  they  will  tell 
better  in  nearly  his  own  words,  than  with  any  attempted 
embellishments  of  ours,  we  will  at  once  entitle  them 
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»It  's  very  true,  as  you  say,  Sir«,  Mr.  Bung  commenceci, 
»that  a  broker's  man's  is  not  a  life  to  be  envied;  and  in 
course  you  know  as  well  as  I  do,  though  you  don't  say  it, 
that  people  hate  and  scout'em  because  they  're  the  ministers 
of  wretchedness,  like,  to  poor  people.  But  what  could  I  do, 
Sir?  The  thing  was  no  worse  because  I  did  it,  instead  of 
somebody  else;  and  if  putting  me  in  possession  of  a  house 
would  put  me  in  possession  of  three  and  sixpence  a  day,  and 
levying  a  distress  on  another  man's  goods  would  relieve  my 
distress  and  that  of  my  family,  it  can't  be  expected  but  what 
I  'd  take  the  job  and  go  through  with  it.  I  never  liked  it, 
God  knows;  I  always  looked  out  for  something  else,  and  the 
moment  I  got  other  work  to  do,  I  left  it.  If  there  is  any 
thing  wrong  in  being  the  agent  in  such  matters  —  not  the 
principal,  mind  you  —  I  :m  sure  the  business,  to  a  beginner 
like  I  was,  at  all  events,  carries  its  own  punishment  along 
with  it.  I  wished  again  and  again  that  the  people  would 
only  blow  me  up,  or  pitch  into  me  —  that  I  wouldn't  have 
minded,  it  's  all  in  my  way;  but  it  's  the  being  shut  up  by 
yourself  in  one  room  for  five  days,  without  so  much  as  an 
old  newspaper  to  look  at,  or  any  thing  so  see  out  o'  the 
winder  but  the  roofs  and  chimneys  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
or  any  thing  to  listen  to,  but  the  ticking,  perhaps,  of  an  old 
Dutch  clock,  the  sobbing  of  the  missis,  now  and  then,  the 
low  talking  of  friends  in  the  next  room,  who  speak  in 
whispers,  lest  'the  man'  should  overhear  them,  or  perhaps 
the  occasional  opening  of  the  door,  as  a  child  peeps  in  to 
look  at  you,  and  then  runs  half-frightened  away  —  It  's  all 
this,  that  makes  you  feel  sneaking  somehow,  and  ashamed 
of  yourself;  and  then,  if  it  's  winter  time,  they  just  give  you 
fire  enough  to  make  you  think  you  'd  like  more,  and  bring 
in  your  grub  as  if  they  wished  it  'ud  choke  you  —  as  I  dåre 
say  they  do,  for  the  matter  of  that,  most  heartily.  If  they 
're  very  civil,  they  make  you  up  a  bed  in  the  room  at  night, 
and  if  they  don't,  your  master  sends  one  in  for  you;  but 
there  you  are,  without  being  washed  or  shaved  all  the  time, 
shunned  by  everybody,  and  spoken  to  by  no  one,  unless 
some  one  comes  in  at  dinner  time,  and  asks  you  whether 
you  want  any  more,  in  a  tone  as  much  as  to  say,  'I  hope 
you  don't',  or,  in  the  evening,  to  inquire  whether  you  wouldn't 
rather  have  a  candle,  after  you  've  been  sitting  in  the  dark 
half  the  night.  When  I  was  left  in  this  way,  I  used  to  sit, 
think,  think,  thinking,  till  I  felt  as  lonesome  as  a  kitten  in  a 
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wash-house  copper  with  the  lid  on;  but  I  believe  the  old 
broker's  men  who  are  regularly  trained  to  it,  never  think  at 
all.  I  have  heard  some  on  'em  say,  indeed,  that  they  don't 
know  how! 

»I  put  in  a  good  many  distresses  in  my  time  (continued 
Mr.  Bung),  and  in  course  I  wasn't  long  in  fmding,  that  some 
people  are  not  as  much  to  be  pitied  as  others  are,  and  that 
people  with  good  incomes  who  get  into  difficulties,  which 
they  keep  patching  up  day  after  day,  and  week  after  week, 
get  so  used  to  these  sort  of  things  in  time,  that  at  last  they 
come  scarcely  to  feel  them  at  all.  I  remember  the  very  first 
place  I  was  put  in  possession  of,  was  a  gentlemans  house  in 
this  parish  here,  that  everybody  would  suppose  couldn't  help 
having  money  if  he  tried.  I  went  with  old  Fixem,  my  old 
master,  'bout  half  arter  eight  in  the  morning;  rang  the  area- 
bell;  servant  in  livery  opened  the  door:   'Governor  at  home?' 

—  'Yes,  he  is',  says  the  man;  'but  he  's  breakfasting  just 
now'.  'Never  mind',  says  Fixem,  'just  you  tell  him  there  's 
a  gentleman  here,  as  wants  to  speak  to  him  partickler'.  So 
the  servant  he  opens  his  eyes,  and  stares  about  him  all  ways 

—  looking  for  the  gentleman  as  it  struck  me,  for  I  don't 
think  any  body  but  a  man  as  was  stoneblind  would  mistake 
Fixem  for  one;  and  as  for  me,  I  was  as  seedy  as  a  cheap 
cowcumber.  Hows'ever,  he  turns  round,  and  goes  to  the 
breakfast-parlour,  which  was  a  little  snug  sort  of  room  at  the 
end  of  the  passage,  and  Fixem  (as  we  always  did  in  that 
profession),  without  waiting  to  be  announced,  walks  in  arter 
him,  and  before  the  servant  could  get  out  —  'Please,  Sir, 
here  's  a  man  as  wants  to  speak  to  you',  looks  in  at  the 
door  as  familiar  and  pleasant  as  may  be.  'Who  the  de  vil 
are  you,  and  how  dåre  you  walk  into  a  gentleman's  house 
without  leave?'  says'  the  master,  as  fierce  as  a  bull  in  fits. 
'My  name',  says  Fixem,  winking  to  the  master  to  send  the 
servant  away,  and  putting  the  warrant  into  his  hånds  folded 
up  like  a  note,  'My  name  's  Smith',  says  he,  'and  I  cailed 
from  Johnson's  about  that  business  of  Thompson's'  —  'Oh', 
says  the  other,  quite  down  on  him  directly,  'How  is  Thomp- 
son?' says  he;  'Pray  sit  down,  Mr.  Smith:  John,  leave  the 
room'.  Out  went  the  servant;  and  the  gentleman  and  Fixem 
looked  at  one  another  till  they  couldn't  look  any  longer,  and 
then  they  varied  the  amusements  by  looking  at  me,  who  had 
been  standing  on  the  mat  all  this  time.  'Hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  I  see',  said  the  gentleman  at  last.  'Hundred  and  fifty 
pound',  said  Fixem,  'besides  cost  of  levy,  sherirT's  poundage, 
and  all  other  incidental  expenses'.    —    'Um',  says  the  gentle- 
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man,  'I  sha'n't  be  able  to  settle  this  before  to-morrow  after- 
noon'.  —  'Very  sorry;  but  I  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  my 
man  here  till  then',  replies  Fixem,  pretending  to  look  very 
miserable  over  it.  'That  's  very  unfort'nate',  says  the  gentle- 
man, 'for  I  have  got  a  large  party  here  to-night,  and  I  'm 
ruined  if  those  fellows  of  mine  get  an  inkling  of  the  matter 
—  just  step  here,  Mr.  Smith',  says  he,  after  a  short  pause. 
So  Fixem  walks  with  him  up  to  the  window,  and  after  a 
good  deal  of  whispering,  and  a  little  chinking  of  suverins, 
and  looking  at  me,  he  comes  back  and  says,  'Bung,  you  're 
a  handy  fellow,  and  very  honest  I  know.  This  gentleman 
wants  an  assistant  to  clean  the  plate  and  wait  at  table  to- 
day,  and  if  you  're  not  particularly  engaged',  says  old  Fixem, 
grinning  like  mad,  and  shoving  a  couple  of  suverins  into  my 
hånd,  'he  11  be  very  glad  to  avail  himself  of  your  services'. 
Well,  I  laughed;  and  the  gentleman  laughed,  and  we  all 
laughed ;  and  I  went  home  and  cleaned  myself,  leaving  Fixem 
there,  and  when  I  went  back,  Fixem  went  away,  and  I  po- 
lished up  the  plate,  and  waited  at  table,  and  gammoned  the 
servants,  and  nobody  had  the  least  idea  I  was  in  possession, 
though  it  very  nearly  came  out  after  all;  for  one  of  the  last 
gentlemen  who  remained,  came  down  stairs  into  the  hall 
where  I  was  sitting  pretty  late  at  night,  and  putting  half-a- 
crown  into  my  hånd,  says,  'Here  my  man',  says  he,  'run  and 
get  me  a  coach,  will  you?'  I  thought  it  was  a  do,  to  get 
me  out  of  the  house,  and  was  just  going  to  say  so,  sulkily 
enough,  when  the  gentleman  (who  was  up  to  every  thing) 
came  running  down  stairs,  as  if  he  was  in  great  anxiety. 
'Bung',  says  he,  pretending  to  be  in  a  consuming  passion. 
'Sir',  says  I.  'Why  the  devil  an't  you  looking  after  that 
plate?'  —  'I  was  just  going  to  send  him  for  a  coach  for  me', 
says  the  other  gentleman.  'And  I  was  just  a  going  to  say', 
says  I  —  'Any  body  else,  my  dear  fellow',  interrupts  the 
master  of  the  house,  pushing  me  down  the  passage  to  get 
me  out  of  the  way  —  'any  body  else;  but  I  have  put  this 
man  in  possession  of  all  the  plate  and  valuables,  and  I  cannot 
allow  him  on  any  consideration  whatever,  to  leave  the  house. 
Bung,  you  scoundrel,  go  and  count  those  forks  in  the  break- 
fast-parlour  instantly'.  You  may  be  sure  I  went  laughing 
pretty  hearty  when  I  found  it  was  all  right.  The  money  was 
paid  next  day,  with  the  addition  of  something  else  for  my- 
self, and  that  was  the  best  job  that  I  (and  I  suspect  old 
Fixem  too)  ever  got  in  that  line. 

»But  this  is  the  bright  side  of  the  picture,  Sir,  after  all«, 
resumed  Mr.  Bung,  laying  aside  the  knowing  look,  and  flash 
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air,  with  which  he  had  repeated  the  previous  anecdote  — 
»and  I  'm  sorry  to  say,  it  's  the  side  one  sees  very,  very, 
seldom,  in  comparison  with  the  dark  one.  I  was  once  put 
into  a  house  down  George's-yard  —  that  little  dirty  court  at 
the  back  of  the  gas-works;  and  I  never  shall  forget  the 
misery  of  them  people,  dear  me!  It  was  a  distress  for  half 
a  year's  rent  —  two  pound  ten  I  think.  There  was  only  two 
rooms  in  the  house,  and  as  there  was  no  passage,  the  lodgers 
up  stairs  always  went  through  the  room  of  the  people  of  the 
house,  as  they  passed  in  and  out;  and  every  time  they  did 
so  —  which,  on  the  average,  was  about  four  times  every 
quarter  of  an  hour  —  they  blowed  up  quite  frightful:  for 
their  things  had  been  seized  too,  and  included  in  the  inven- 
tory.  There  was  a  little  piece  of  enclosed  dust  in  front  of 
the  house,  with  a  cinder-path  leading  up  to  the  door,  and  an 
open  rain-water  butt  on  one  side.  A  dirty  striped  curtain, 
on  a  very  slack  string,  hung  in  the  window,  and  a  little 
triangular  bit  of  broken  looking-glass  rested  on  the  sill  inside. 
I  suppose  it  was  meant  for  the  people's  use,  but  their  ap- 
pearance  was  so  wretched,  and  so  miserable,  that  I  'm  cer- 
tain  they  never  could  have  plucked  up  courage  to  look 
themselves  in  the  face  a  second  time,  if  they  survived  the 
fright  of  doing  so  once.  There  was  two  or  three  chairs,  that 
might  have  been  worth,  in  their  best  days,  from  eightpence 
to  a  shilling  a-piece;  a  small  deal  table,  an  old  corner  cup- 
board with  nothing  in  it,  and  one  of  those  bedsteads  which 
turn  up  half  way,  and  leave  the  bottom  legs  sticking  out  for 
you  to  knock  your  head  against,  or  hang  your  hat  upon:  no 
bed,  no  bedding.  There  was  an  old  sack,  by  way  of  rug, 
before  the  fire-place,  and  four  or  five  children  were  grovelling 
about,  among  the  sand  on  the  floor.  The  execution  was 
only  put  in,  to  get  'em  out  of  the  house,  for  there  was 
nothing  to  take  to  pay  the  expenses;  and  here  I  stopped  for 
three  days,  though  that  was  a  mere  form  too:  for,  in  course, 
I  knew,  and  we  all  knew,  they  could  never  pay  the  money. 
In  one  of  the  chairs,  by  the  side  of  the  place  where  the  fire 
ought  to  have  been,  was  an  old  'ooman  —  the  ugliest  and 
dirtiest  I  ever  see  —  who  sat  rocking  herself  backwards  and 
forwards,  backwards  and  forwards,  without  once  stopping, 
except  for  an  instant  now  and  then,  to  clasp  together  the 
withered  hånds  which,  with  these  exceptions,  she  kept  con- 
stantly  rubbing  upon  her  knees,  just  raising  and  depressing 
her  fingers  convulsively,  in  time  to  the  rocking  of  the  chair. 
On  the  other  side  sat  the  mother  with  an  infant  in  her 
arms,   which  cried  till  it  cried  itself  to  sleep,   and  when   it 
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'woke,  cried  till  it  cried  itself  off  again.  The  old  'ooman's 
voice  I  never  heard:  she  seemed  completely  stupified;  and  as 
to  the  mother's,  it  would  have  been  better  if  she  had  been 
so  too,  for  misery  had  changed  her  to  a  devil.  If  you  had 
heard  how  she  cursed  the  little  naked  children  as  was  rolling 
on  the  floor,  and  seen  how  savagely  she  struck  the  infant 
when  it  cried  with  hunger,  you  'd  have  shuddered  as  much 
as  I  did.  There  they  remained  all  the  time:  the  children  ate 
a  morsel  of  bread  once  or  twice,  and  I  gave  'em  best  part 
of  the  dinners  my  missis  brought  me,  but  the  woman  ate 
nothing;  they  never  even  laid  on  the  bedstead,  nor  was  the 
room  swept  or  cleaned  all  the  time.  The  neighbours  were 
all  too  poor  themselves  to  take  any  notice  of  'em,  but  from 
what  I  could  make  out  from  the  abuse  of  the  woman  up 
stairs,  it  seemed  the  husband  had  been  transported  a  few 
weeks  before.  When  the  time  was  up,  the  landlord  and  old 
Fixem  too,  got  rather  frightened  about  the  family,  and  so 
they  made  a  stir  about  it,  and  had  'em  taken  to  the  work- 
house.  They  sent  the  sick  couch  for  the  old  'ooman,  and 
Simmons  took  the  children  away  at  night.  The  old  'ooman 
went  into  the  infirmary,  and  very  soon  died.  The  children 
are  all  in  the  house  .to  this  day,  and  very  comfortable  they 
are  in  comparison.  As  to  the  mother,  there  was  110  taming 
her  at  all.  She  had  been  a  quiet,  hard-working  woman,  I 
believe,  but  her  misery  had  actually  drove  her  wild;  so  after 
she  had  been  sent  to  the  house  of  correction  half-a-dozen 
times,  for  throwing  inkstands  at  the  overseers,  blaspheming 
the  churchwardens ,  and  smashing  every  j^ody  as  come  near 
her,  she  burst  a  bloodvessel  one  mornin',  and  died  too;  and 
a  happy  release  it  was,  both  for  herself  and  the  old  paupers, 
male  and  female,  which  she  used  to  tip  over  in  all  directions, 
as  if  they  were  so  many  skittles,  and  she  the  ball. 

2.     THE  DRUNKARD'S  DEATH. 

We  will  be  bold  to  say,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  man 
in  the  constant  habit  of  walking,  day  after  day,  through  any 
of  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  London,  who  cannot  recol- 
lect  among  the  people  whom  he  »knows  by  sight«,  to  use  a 
familiar  phrase,  some  being  of  abject  and  wretched  appear- 
ance  whom  he  remembers  to  have  seen  in  a  very  different 
condition,  whom  he  has  observed  sinking  lower  and  lower,  by 
almost  imperceptible  degrees,  and  the  shabbiness  and  utter 
destitution  of  whose  appearance,  at  last,  strike  forcibly  and 
painfully  upon  him,  as  he  passes  by.    Is  there  any  man  who 
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has  mixed  much  with  society,  or  whose  avocations  have 
caused  him  to  mingle,  at  one  time  or  other,  with  a  great 
number  of  people,  who  cannot  call  to  mind  the  time  when 
some  shabby,  miserable  wretch,  in  rags  and  filth,  who  shuffles 
past  him  now  in  all  the  squalor  of  disease  and  poverty,  was 
a  respectable  tradesman,  or  a  clerk,  or  a  man  following  some 
thriving  pursuit,  with  good  prospects,  and  decent  means;  — 
or  cannot  any  of  our  readers  call  to  mind  from  among  the 
list  of  their  quondam  acquaintance,  some  fallen  and  degraded 
man,  who  lingers  about  the  pavement  in  hungry  misery  — 
from  whom  every  one  turns  coldly  away,  and  who  preserves 
himself  from  sheer  starvation,  nobody  knows  how?  Alas! 
such  cases  are  of  too  frequent  occurrence  to  be  rare  items 
in  any  man's  experience;  and  but  too  often  arise  from  one 
cause  —  drunkenness,  —  that  fierce  rage  for  the  slow,  sure 
poison,  that  oversteps  every  other  consideration ;  that  casts 
aside  wife,  children,  friends,  happiness,  and  station;  and  hur- 
ries  its  victims  madly  on  to  degradation  and  death. 

Some  of  these  men  have  been  impelled  by  misfortune 
and  misery,  to  the  vice  that  has  degraded  them.  The  ruin 
of  worldly  expectations,  the  death  of  those  they  loved,  the 
sorrow  that  slowly  consumes,  but  will  not  break -the  heart, 
has  driven  them  wild;  and  they  present  the  hideous  spectacle 
of  madmen,  slowly  dying  by  their  own  hånds.  But,  by  far 
the  greater  part  have  wilfully,  and  with  open  eyes,  plunged 
into  the  gulf  from  which  the  man  who  once  enters  it  never 
rises  more,  but  into  which  he  sinks  deeper  and  deeper  down, 
until  recovery  is  hopeless. 

Such  a  man  as  this,  once  stood  by  the  bed-side  of  his 
dying  wife,  while  his  children  knelt  around,  and  mingled  low 
bursts  of  grief  with  their  innocent  prayers.  The  room  was 
scantily  and  meanly  furnished;  and  it  needed  but  a  glance  at 
the  pale  form  from  which  the  light  of  life  was  fast  passing 
away,  to  know  that  grief,  and  want,  and  anxious  care,  had 
been  busy  at  the  heart  for  many  a  weary  year.  An  elderly 
female  with  her  face  bathed  in  tears,  was  supporting  the 
head  of  the  dying  woman  —  her  daughter  —  on  her  arm. 
But  it  was  not  towards  her  that  the  wan  face  turned;  it  was 
not  her  hånd  that  the  cold  and  trembling  fingers  clasped; 
they  pressed  the  husband's  arm;  the  eyes  so  soon  to  be 
closed  in  death,  rested  on  his  face;  and  the  man  shook  be- 
neath  their  gaze.  His  dress  was  slovenly  and  disordered,  his 
face  inflamed,  his  eyes  blood-shot  and  heavy.  He  had  been 
summoned  from  some  wild  debauch  to  the  bed  of  sorrow 
and  death. 
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A  shaded  lamp  by  the  bed-side  cast  a  dim  light  on  the 
figures  around ,  and  left  the  remainder  of  the  room  in  thick, 
deep  shadow.  The  silence  of  night  prevailed  without  the 
house,  and  the  stillness  of  death  was  in  the  chamber.  A 
watch  hung  over  the  mantel-shelf;  its  low  ticking  was  the 
only  sound  that  broke  the  profound  quiet,  but  it  was  a 
solemn  one,  for  well  they  knew,  who  heard  it,  that  before  it 
had  recorded  the  passing  of  another  hour,  it  would  beat  the 
knell  of  a  departed  spirit. 

It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  wait  and  watch  for  the  approach 
of  death;  to  know  that  hope  is  gone,  and  recovery  impos- 
sible;  and  to  sit  and  count  the  dreary  hours  through  long, 
long,  nights  —  such  nights  as  only  watchers  by  the  bed  of 
sickness  know.  It  chilis  the  blood  to  hear  the  dearest  secrets 
of  the  heart,  the  pent-up,  hidden  secrets  of  many  years, 
poured  forth  by  the  unconscious  helpless  being  before  you; 
and  to  think  how  little  the  reserve  and  cunning  of  a  whole 
life  will  avail,  when  fever  and  delirium  tear  off  the  mask  at 
last.  Strange  tales  have  been  told  in  the  wanderings  of 
dying  men;  tales  so  full  of  guilt  and  crime,  that  those  who 
stood  by  the  sick  person's  couch  have  fled  in  horror  and 
arTright,  lest  they  should  be  scared  to  madness  by  what  they 
heard  and  saw;  and  many  a  wretch  has  died  alone,  raving 
of  deeds,  the  very  name  of  which  has  driven  the  boldest 
man  away. 

But  no  such  ravings  were  to  be  heard  at  the  bed-side 
by  which  the  children  knelt.  Their  half-stifled  sobs  and 
moanings  alone  broke  the  silence  of  the  lonely  chamber. 
And  when  at  last  the  mother's  grasp  relaxed,  and,  turning 
one  look  from  the  children  to  their  father,  she  vainly  strove 
to  speak,  and  fell  backward  on  the  pillow,  all  was  so  calm 
and  tranquil  that  she  seemed  to  sink  to  sleep.  They  leant 
over  her;  they  called  upon  her  name,  softly  at  first,  and  then 
in  the  loud  and  piercing  tones  of  desperation.  But  there  was 
no  reply.  They  listened  for  her  breath,  but  no  sound  came. 
They  felt  for  the  palpitation  of  the  heart,  but  no  faint  throb 
responded  to  the  touch.  That  heart  was  broken,  and  she 
was  dead! 

The  husband  sunk  into  a  chair  by  the  bed-side,  and 
clasped  his  hånds  upon  his  burning  forehead.  He  gazed  from 
child  to  child,  but  when  a  weeping  eye  met  his,  he  quailed 
beneath  its  look.  No  word  of  comfort  was  whispered  in  his 
ear,  no  look  of  kindness  lighted  on  his  face.  All  shrunk 
from  and  avoided  him;  and  when  at  last  he  staggered  from 
the  room,   no  one  sought  to  follow  or  console  the  widower. 
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The  time  had  been,  when  many  a  friend  would  have 
crowded  round  him  in  his  affliction,  and  many  a  heartfelt 
condolence  would  have  met  him  in  his  grief.  Where  were 
they  now?  One  by  one,  friends,  relations,  the  commonest 
acquaintance  even,  had  fallen  off  from  and  deserted  the 
drunkard.  His  wife  alone  had  clung  to  him  in  good  and 
evil,  in  sickness  and  poverty;  and  how  had  he  rewarded  her? 
He  had  reeled  from  the  tavern  to  her  bed-side,  in  time  to 
see  her  die. 

He  rushed  from  the  house,  and  walked  swiftly  through 
the  streets.  Remorse,  fear,  shame,  all  crowded  on  his  mind. 
Stupified  with  drink,  and  bewildered  with  the  scene  he  had 
just  witnessed,  he  re-entered  the  tavern  he  had  quitted  shortly 
before.  Glass  succeeded  glass.  His  blood  mounted,  and  his 
brain  whirled  round.  Death!  Every  one  must  die,  and  why 
not  she.  She  was  too  good  for  him;  her  relations  had  often 
told  him  so.  Curses  on  them!  Had  they  not  deserted  her, 
and  left  her  to  whine  away  the  time  at  home?  Well;  she 
was  dead,  and  happy  perhaps.  It  was  better  as  it  was.  An- 
other  glass  —  one  more!  Hurrah!  It  was  a  merry  life  while 
it  lasted;  and  he  would  make  the  most  of  it. 

Time  went  on;  the  three  children  who  were  left  to  him, 
grew  up,  and  were  children  no  longer ;  —  the  father  remained 
the  same  —  poorer,  shabbier,  and  more  dissolute-looking, 
but  the  same  confirmed  and  irreclaimable  drunkard.  The 
boys  had,  long  ago,  run  wild  in  the  streets,  and  left  him; 
the  girl  alone  remained,  but  she  worked  hard,  and  words  or 
blows  could  always  procure  him  something  for  the  tavern. 
So  he  went  on  in  the  old  course,  and  a  merry  life  he  led. 

One  night,  as  early  as  ten  o'clock  —  for  the  girl  had 
been  sick  for  many  days,  and  there  was,  consequently,  little 
to  spend  at  the  public-house  —  he  bent  his  steps  homewards, 
bethinking  himself  that  if  he  would  have  her  able  to  earn 
money,  it  would  be  as  well  to  apply  to  the  parish  surgeon, 
or,  at  all  events,  to  take  the  trouble  of  inquiring  what  ailed 
her,  which  he  had  not  yet  thought  it  worth  while  to  do.  It 
was  a  wet  December  night;  the  wind  blew  piercing  cold,  and 
the  rain  poured  heavily  down.  He  begged  a  few  halfpence 
from  a  passer-by,  and  having  bought  a  small  loaf  (for  it  was 
his  interest  to  keep  the  girl  alive,  if  he  could),  he  shufTled 
onwards,  as  fast  as  the  wind  and  rain  would  let  him. 

At  the  back  of  Fleet-street,  and  lying  between  it  and 
the  waterside,  are  several  mean  and  narrow  courts,  which 
form  a  portion  of  Whitefriars;  it  was  to  one  of  these  that 
he  directed  his  steps. 
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The  alley  into  which  he  turned,  might,  for  filth  and 
misery,  have  competed  with  the  darkest  corner  of  this  ancient 
sanctuary  in  its  dirtiest  and  most  lawless  time.  The  houses, 
varying  from  two  stories  in  height  to  four,  were  stained  with 
every  indescribable  hue  that  long  exposure  to  the  weather, 
damp,  and  rottenness  can  impart  to  tenements  composed  ori- 
ginally of  the  roughest  and  coarsest  materials.  The  windows 
were  patched  with  paper,  and  stuffed  with  the  foulest  rags; 
the  doors  were  falling  from  their  hinges;  poles  with  lines  on 
which  to  dry  clothes,  projected  from  every  casement,  and 
sounds  of  quarrelling  or  drunkenness  issued  from  every  room. 

The  solitary  oil  lamp  in  the  centre  of  the  court  had 
been  blown  out,  either  by  the  violence  of  the  wind  or  the 
aet  of  some  inhabitant  who  had  excellent  reasons  for  ob- 
jecting  to  his  residence  being  rendered  too  conspicuous;  and 
the  only  light  which  fell  upon  the  broken  and  uneven  pave- 
ment,  was  derived  from  the  miserable  candles  that  here  and 
there  twinkled  in  the  rooms  of  such  of  the  more  fortunate 
residents  as  could  afford  to  indulge  in  so  expensive  a  luxury. 
A  gutter  ran  down  the  centre  of  the  alley  —  all  the  sluggish 
odours  of  which  had  been  called  forth  by  the  rain;  and  as 
the  wind  whistled  through  the  old  houses,  the  doors  and 
shutters  creaked  upon  their  hinges,  and  the  windows  shook 
in  their  frames,  with  a  violence  which  every  moment  seemed 
to  threaten  the  destruction  of  the  whole  place. 

The  man  whom  we  have  followed  into  this  den,  walked 
on  in  the  darkness,  sometimes  stumbling  into  the  main  gutter, 
and  at  others  into  some  branch  repositories  of  garbage  which 
had  been  formed  by  the  rain,  until  he  reached  the  last  house 
in  the  court.  The  door,  or  rather  what  was  left  of  it,  stood 
ajar,  for  the  convenience  of  the  numerous  lodgers;  and  he 
proceeded  to  grope  his  way  up  the  old  and  broken  stair,  to 
the  attic  story. 

He  was  within  a  step  or  two  of  his  room  door,  when  it 
opened,  and  a  girl,  whose  miserable  and  emaciated  appear- 
ance  was  only  to  be  equalled  by  that  of  the  candle  which 
she  shaded  with  her  hånd,  peeped  anxiously  out. 

»Is  that  you,  father?«  said  the  girl. 

»Who  else  should  it  be?«  replied  the  man  gruffly. 
»What  are  you  trembling  at?  It  's  little  enough  that  I  've 
had  to  drink  to-day,  for  there  's  no  drink  without  money, 
and  no  money  without  work.  What  the  devil  's  the  matter 
with  the  girl?« 

»I  am  not  well,  father  —  not  at  all  well«,  said  the  girl, 
bursting  into  tears. 
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»Ah!«  replied  the  man,  in  the  tone  of  a  person  who  is 
compelled  to  admit  a  very  unpleasant  faet,  to  which  he 
would  rather  remain  blind,  if  he  could.  »You  must  get  better 
somehow,  for  we  must  have  money.  You  must  go  to  the 
parish  doctor,  and  make  him  give  you  some  medicine.  They 
»are  paid  for  it,  damn  'em.  What  are  you  standing  before 
the  door  for?     Let  me  come  in,  can't  you?« 

»Father«,  whispered  the  girl,  shutting  the  door  behind 
her,  and  placing  herself  before  it,  »William  has  come  back«, 

»Who!«  said  the  man,  with  a  start. 

»Hush«,  replied  the  girl,  »William;  brother  William«. 

»And  what  does  he  want?«  said  the  man,  with  an  effort 
at  composure  —  »money?  meat?  drink?  He  's  come  to  the 
wrong  shop  for  that,  if  he  does.  Give  me  the  candle  —  give 
me  the  candle,  fool  —  I  ain't  going  to  hurt  him«.  He  snat- 
ched  the  candle  from  her  hånd,  and  walked  into  the  room. 

Sitting  on  an  old  box,  with  his  head  resting  on  his  hånd, 
and  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  wretched  cinder  fire  that  was  smoul- 
dering  on  the  hearth,  was  a  young  man  of  about  two-and- 
twenty,  miserably  clad  in  an  old  coarse  jacket  and  trousers. 
He  started  up  when  his  father  entered. 

»Fasten  the  door,  Mary«,  said  the  young  man  hastily  — 
»Fasten  the  door.  You  look  as  if  you  didn't  know  me, 
father.  It  's  long  enough,  since  you  drove  me  from  home; 
you  may  well  forget  me«. 

»And  what  do  you  want  here,  now?«  said  the  father, 
seating  himself  on  a  stool,  on  the  other  side  of  the  fireplace. 
»What  do  you  want  here,  now?« 

»Shelter«,  replied  the  son,  »I  'm  in  trouble;  that  's 
enough.  If  I  'm  caught  I  shall  swing;  that  's  certain.  Caught 
I  shall  be,  unless  I  stop  here;  that  's  as  certain.  And  there 
's  an  end  of  it«. 

»You  mean  to  say,  you  've  been  robbing,  or  murdering, 
then?«  said  the  father. 

»Yes,  I  do«,  replied  the  son.  »Does  it  surprise  you, 
father?«  He  looked  steadily  in  the  man's  face,  but  he  with- 
drew  his  eyes,  and  bent  them  on  the  ground. 

»Where  's  your  brothers?«  he  said,  after  a  long  pause. 

»Where  they  '11  never  trouble  you«,  replied  his  son: 
»John  's  gone  to  America,  and  Henry  's  dead«. 

»Dead!«  said  the  father,  with  a  shudder,  which  even  he 
could  not  repress. 

»Dead«,  replied  the  young  man.  »He  died  in  my  arms 
—  shot  like  a  dog,  by  a  game-keeper.     He  staggered  back, 
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I  caught  him,  and  his  blood  trickled  down  my  hånds.  It 
poured  out  from  his  side  like  water.  He  was  weak,  and  it 
blinded  him,  but  he  threw  himself  down  on  his  knees,  on 
the  grass,  and  prayed  to  God,  that  if  his  mother  was  in 
Heaven,  He  would  hear  her  prayers  for  pardon  for  her 
youngest  son.  'I  was  her  favourite  boy,  Will',  he  said,  'and 
I  am  glad  to  think,  now,  that  when  she  was  dying,  though 
I  was  a  very  young  child  then,  and  my  little  heart  was  al- 
most  bursting,  I  knelt  down  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and 
thanked  God  for  having  made  me  so  fond  of  her  as  to  have 
never  once  done  any  thing  to  bring  the  tears  into  her  eyes. 
Oh,  Will,  why  was  she  taken  away,  and  father  left!'  There 
's  his  dying  words,  father«,  said  the  young  man;  »make  the 
best  you  can  of  'em.  You  struck  him  across  the  face,  in  a 
drunken  fit,  the  morning  we  ran  away;  and  here  's  the  end 
of  it«. 

The  girl  wept  aloud;  and  the  father,  sinking  his  head 
upon  his  knees,  rocked  himself  to  and  fro. 

»If  I  am  taken«,  said  the  young  man,  »I  shall  be  car- 
ried  back  into  the  country,  and  hung  for  that  man's  murder. 
They  cannot  trace  me  here,  without  your  assistance,  father. 
For  aught  I  know,  you  may  give  me  up  to  justice;  but  un- 
less  you  do,  here  I  stop,  until  I  can  venture  to  escape  abroad«. 

For  two  whole  days,  all  three  remained  in  the  wretched 
room,  without  stirring  out.  On  the  third  evening,  however, 
the  girl  was  worse  than  she  had  been  yet,  and  the  few 
scraps  of  food  they  had  were  gone.  It  was  indispensably 
necessary  that  somebody  should  go  out;  and  as  the  girl  was 
too  weak  and  ill,  the  father  went,  just  at  nightfall. 

He  got  some  medicine  for  the  girl,  and  a  trifle  in  the 
way  of  pecuniary  assistance.  On  his  way  back,  he  earned 
sixpence  by  holding  a  horse;  and  he  turned  homewards  with 
enough  money  to  supply  their  most  pressing  wants  for  two 
or  three  days  to  come.  He  had  to  pass  the  public-house. 
He  lingered  for  an  instant,  walked  past  it,  turned  back  again, 
lingered  once  more,  and  finally  slunk  in.  Two  men  whom 
he  had  not  observed,  were  on  the  watch.  They  were  on  the 
point  of  giving  up  their  search  in  despair,  when  his  loitering 
attracted  their  attention;  and  when  he  entered  the  public- 
house,  they  followed  him. 

»You  11  drink  with  me,  master«,  said  one  of  them,  prof- 
fering  him  a  glass  of  liquor. 

»And  me  too«,  said  the  other,  replenishing  the  glass  as 
soon  as  it  was  drained  of  its  contents. 
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The  man  thought  of  his  hungry  children,  and  his  son's 
danger.  But  they  were  nothing  to  the  drunkard.  He  did 
drink ;  and  his  reason  left  him. 

»A  wet  night,  Warden«,  whispered  one  of  the  men  in 
his  ear,  as  he  at  length  turned  to  go  away,  after  spending 
in  liquor  one-half  of  the  money  on  which,  perhaps,  his 
daughter's  life  depended. 

»The  right  sort  of  night  for  our  friends  in  hiding,  Master 
Warden«,  whispered  the  other. 

»Sit  down  here«,  said  the  one  who  had  spoken  flrst, 
drawing  him  into  a  corner.  »We  have  been  looking  arter 
the  young  un.  We  came  to  tell  him,  it  's  all  right  now,  but 
we  couldn't  find  him  'cause  we  hadn't  got  the  precise  direc- 
tion.  But  that  ain't  Strange,  for  I  don't  think  he  know'd  it 
himself,  when  he  come  to  London,  did  he?« 

»No,  he  didn't«,  replied  the  father. 

The  two  men  exchanged  glances. 

»There  's  a  vessel  down  at  the  docks,  to  sail  at  mid- 
night,  when  it  's  high  water«,  resumed  the  flrst  speaker,  »and 
we  '11  put  him  on  board.  His  passage  is  taken  in  another 
name,  and  what  's  better  than  that,  it  's  paid  for.  It  's 
lucky  we  met  you«. 

»Very«,  said  the  second. 

»Capital  luck«,  said  the  first,  with  a  wink  to  his  com- 
panion. 

»Great«,  replied  the  second,  with  a  slight  nod  of  in- 
telligence. 

»Another  glass  here;  quick«  —  said  the  flrst  speaker. 
And  in  nve  minutes  more,  the  father  had  unconsciously 
yielded  up  his  own  son  into  the  hangman's  hånds. 

Slowly  and  heavily  the  time  dragged  along,  as  the  bro- 
ther  and  sister,  in  their  miserable  hiding-place,  listened  in 
anxious  suspense  to  the  slightest  sound.  At  length,  a  heavy 
footstep  was  heard  upon  the  stair;  it  approached  nearer;  it 
reached  the  landing;  and  the  father  staggered  into  the  room. 

The  girl  saw  that  he  was  intoxicated,  and  advanced 
with  the  candle  in  her  hånd  to  meet  him;  sne  stopped  short, 
gave  a  loud  scream,  and  fell  senseless  on  the  ground.  She 
had  caught  sight  of  the  shadow  of  a  man,  reflected  on  the 
floor.  They  both  rushed  in,  and  in  another  instant  the 
young  man  was  a  prisoner,  and  handcuffed. 

»Very  quietly  done«,  said  one  of  the  men  to  his  com- 
panion,  »thanks  to  the  old  man.  Lift  up  the  girl,  Tom  — 
come,  come,  it  's  no  use  crying,  young  woman.  It  's  all  over 
now,  and  can't  be  helped«. 
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The  young  man  stooped  for  an  instant  over  the  girl, 
and  then  turned  fiercely  round  upon  his  father,  who  had 
reeled  against  the  wall,  and  was  gazing  on  the  group  with 
drunken  stupidity. 

»Listen  to  me,  father«,  he  said,  in  a  tone  that  made 
the  drunkard's  flesh  creep.  »My  brother's  blood,  and  mine, 
is  on  your  head:  I  never  had  kind  look,  or  word,  or  care, 
from  you,  and  alive  or  dead,  I  never  will  forgive  you.  Die 
when  you  will,  or  how,  I  will  be  with  you.  I  speak  as  a 
dead  man  now,  and  I  warn  you,  father,  that  as  surely  as 
you  must  one  day  stand  before  your  Maker,  so  surely  shall 
your  children  be  there,  hånd  in  hånd,  to  cry  for  judgment 
against  you«.  He  raised  his  manacled  hånds  in  a  threatening 
attitude,  fixed  his  eyes  on  his  shrinking  parent,  and  slowly 
left  the  room;  and  neither  father  nor  sister  ever  beheld  him 
more,  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 

When  the  dim  and  misty  light  of  a  winter's  morning 
penetrated  into  the  narrow  court,  and  struggled  through  the 
begrimed  window  of  the  wretched  room,  Warden  awoke  from 
his  heavy  sleep,  and  found  himself  alone.  He  rose,  and 
looked  round  him;  the  old  flock  mattress  on  the  floor  was 
undisturbed;  every  thing  was  just  as  he  remembered  to  have 
seen  it  last:  and  there  where  no  signs  of  any  one,  save  him- 
self, having  occupied  the  room  during  the  night.  He  inquired 
of  the  other  lodgers,  and  of  the  neighbours ;  but  his  daughter 
had  not  been  seen  or  heard  of.  He  rambled  through  the 
streets,  and  scrutinized  each  wretched  face  among  the  crowds 
that  thronged  them,  with  anxious  eyes.  But  his  search  was 
fruitless,  and  he  returned  to  his  garret  when  night  came  on, 
desolate  and  weary. 

For  many  days  he  occupied  himself  in  the  same  manner, 
but  no  trace  of  his  daughter  did  he  meet  with,  and  no  word 
of  her  reached  his  ears.  At  length  he  gave  up  the  pursuit 
as  hopeless.  He  had  long  thought  of  the  probability  of  her 
leaving  him,  and  endeavouring  to  gain  her  bread  in  quiet, 
elsewhere.  She  had  left  him  at  last  to  starve  alone.  He 
ground  his  teeth,  and  cursed  her! 

He  begged  his  bread  from  door  to  door.  Every  half- 
penny  he  could  wring  from  the  pity  or  credulity  of  those  to 
whom  he  addressed  himself,  was  spent  in  the  old  way.  A 
year  passed  over  his  head;  the  roof  of  a  jail  was  the  only 
one  that  had  sheltered  him  for  many  months.  He  slept  under 
archways,  and  in  brick-fields  —  any  where,  where  there  was 
some  warmth  or  shelter  from  the  cold  and  rain.     But  in  the 
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last  stage  of  poverty,   disease,  and  houseless  want,   he  was  a- 
drunkard  still. 

At  last,  one  bitter  night,  he  sunk  down  on  a  door-step 
faint  and  ill.  The  premature  decay  of  vice  and  profligacy 
had  worn  him  to  the  bone.  His  cheeks  were  hollow  and 
livid;  his  eyes  were  sunken,  and  their  sight  was  dim.  His 
legs  trernbled  beneath .  his  weight,  and  a  cold  shiver  ran 
through  every  limb. 

And  now  the  long-forgotten  scenes  of  a  mis-spent  life 
crowded  thick  and  fast  upon  him.  He  thought  of  the  time 
when  he  had  a  home  —  a  happy,  cheerful  home  —  and  of 
those  who  peopled  it,  and  flocked  about  him  then,  until  the 
forms  of  his  elder  children  seemed  to  rise  from  the  grave, 
and  stand  about  him  —  so  plain,  so  clear,  and  so  distinct 
they  were  that  he  could  touch  and  feel  them.  Looks  that 
he  had  long  forgotten  were  fixed  upon  him  once  more; 
voices  long  since  hushed  in  death  sounded  in  his  ears  like 
the  music  of  village  bells.  But  it  was  only  for  an  instant. 
The  rain  beat  heavily  upon  him;  and  cold  and  hunger  were 
gnawing  at  his  heart  again. 

He  rose,  and  dragged  his  feeble  limbs  a  few  paces  fur- 
ther.  The  street  was  silent  and  empty;  the  few  passengers 
who  passed  by,  at  that  late  hour,  hurried  quickly  on,  and  his 
tremulous  voice  was  lost  in  the  violence  of  the  storm.  Again 
that  heavy  chili  struck  through  his  frame,  and  his  blood 
seemed  to  stagnate  beneath  it.  He  coiled  himself  up  in  a 
projecting  doorway,  and  tried  to  sleep. 

But  sleep  had  fled  from  his  dull  and  glazed  eyes.  His 
mind  wandered  strangely,  but  he  was  awake,  and  conscious. 
The  wellknown  shout  of  drunken  mirth  sounded  in  his  ear, 
the  glass  was  at  his  lips,  the  board  was  covered  with  choice 
rich  food  —  they  were  before  him:  he  could  see  them  all, 
he  had  but  to  reach  out  his  hånd,  and  take  them  —  and, 
though  the  illusion  was  reality  itself,  he  knew  that  he  was 
sitting  alone  in  the  deserted  street,  watching  the  rain-drops 
as  they  pattered  on  the  stones;  that  death  was  coming  upon 
him  by  inches  —  and  that  there  were  none  to  care  for  or 
help  him. 

Suddenly,  he  started  up,  in  the  extremity  of  terror.  He 
had  heard  his  own  voice  shouting  in  the  night  air,  he  knew 
not  what,  or  why.  Hark!  A  groan!  —  another!  His  senses 
were  leaving  him:  half-formed  and  incoherent  words  burst 
from  his  lips;  and  his  hånds  sought  to  tear  and  lacerate  his 
flesh.  He  was  going  mad,  and  he  shrieked  for  help  till  his 
voice  failed  him. 
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He  raised  his  head,  and  looked  up  the  long  dismal 
street.  He  recollected  that  outcasts  like  himself,  condemned 
to  wander  day  and  night  in  those  dreadful  streets,  had  some- 
times  gone  distracted  with  their  own  loneliness.  He  remem- 
bered  to  have  heard  many  years  before  that  a  homeless 
wretch  had  once  been  found  in  a  solitary  corner,  sharpening 
a  rusty  knife  to  plunge  into  his  own  heart,  preferring  death 
to  that  endless,  weary  wandering  to  and  fro.  In  an  instant 
his  resolve  was  taken,  his  limbs  received  new  life;  he  ran 
quickly  from  the  spot,  and  paused  not  for  breath  until  he 
reached  the  river-side. 

He  crept  softly  down  the  steep  stone  stairs  that  lead 
from  the  commencemen't  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  down  to  the 
water's  level.  He  crouched  into  a  corner,  and  held  his  breath 
as  the  patrol  passed.  Never  did  prisoner's  heart  throb  with 
the  hope  of  liberty  and  life  half  so  eagerly  as  did  that  of 
the  wretched  man  at  the  prospect  of  death.  The  watch 
passed  close  to  him,  but  he  remained  unobserved;  and  after 
waiting  till  the  sound  of  footsteps  had  died  away  in  the  di- 
stance, he  cautiously  descended,  and  stood  beneath  the  gloomy 
arch  that  forms  the  landing-place  from  the  river. 

The  tide  was  in,  and  the  water  flowed  at  his  feet.  The 
rain  had  ceased,  the  wind  was  lulled,  and  all  was,  for  the 
moment,  still  and  quiet  —  so  quiet  that  the  slightest  sound 
on  the  opposite  bank,  even  the  rippling  of  the  water  against 
the  barges  that  were  moored  there,  was  distinctly  audible  to 
his  ear.  The  stream  stole  languidly  and  sluggishly  on.  Strange 
and  fantastic  forms  rose  to  the  surface,  and  beckoned  him  to 
approach;  dark  gleaming  eyes  peered  from  the  water,  and 
seemed  to  mock  his  hesitation,  while  hollow  murmurs  from 
behind,  urged  him  onwards.  He  retreated  a  few  paces,  took 
a  short  run,  desperate  leap,  and  plunged  into  the  river. 

Not  five  seconds  had  passed  when  he  rose  to  the  water's 
surface  —  but  what  a  change  had  taken  place  in  that  short 
time,  in  all  his  thoughts  and  feelings!  Life  —  life  —  in  any 
form,  poverty,  misery,  starvation  —  any  thing  but  death.  He 
fought  and  struggled  with  the  water  that  closed  over  his 
head,  and  screamed  in  agonies  of  terror.  The  curse  of  his 
own  son  rang  in  his  ears.  The  shore  —  but  one  foot  of  dry 
ground  —  he  could  almost  touch  the  step.  One  hand's 
breadth  nearer,  and  he  was  saved  —  but  the  tide  bore  him 
onward,  under  the  dark  arches  of  the  bridge,-  and  he  sank  to 
the  bottom. 

Again  he  rose,  and  struggled  for  life.  For  one  instant 
—  for  one  brief  instant  —  the  buildings  on  the  river's  banks, 
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the  lights  on  the  bridge  through  which  the  current  had  borne 
him,  the  black  water,  and  the  fast  flying  clouds,  were  di- 
stinctly  visible  —  once  more  he  sunk,  and  once  again  he 
rose.  Bright  flames  of  fire  shot  up  from  earth  to  heaven, 
and  reeled  before  his  eyes,  while  the  water  thundered  in  his 
ears,  and  stunned  him  with  its  furious  roar. 

A  week  afterwards  the  body  was  washed  ashore,  some 
miles  down  the  river ,  a  swollen  and  disfigured  mass.  Unre- 
cognised  and  unpitied,  it  was  borne  to  the  grave;  and  there 
it  has  long  since  mouldered  away! 


ANMÆRKNINGER. 


SHAKSPEARE. 
MERCHANT  OF  VENICE. 

Aet  I.     Se.  1. 

Side  8.  In  sooth,  in  truth.  —  came  by  it,  kom  til  det.  —  is  tossing, 
kastes  om,  som  et  Skib  af  Stormen.  —  ocean,  maa  her  læses  i  tre  Stavelser. 

—  argosies,  store  Kjøbmandsskibe  (rimeligvis  saaledes  kaldte  efter  Skibet 
Argo).  —  portly,  med  stadselig  Holdning,  majestætisk  (af  port,  bearing,  air, 
mien,  Holdning).  —  signiors:  Antonios  store  Kjøbmandsskibe  ere  ligesom 
venetianske  Signori  (Storborgere)  hensatte  paa  Havet,  for  hvem  de  mindre 
Fartøier  ærbødig  gjøre  sin  Reverens,  idet  de  seile  dem  forbi.  —  flood,  Havet. 

S.  9.  Pageant,  egtl.  Stillads,  Forheining,  der  brugtes  ved  Optog,  der- 
næst selve  Optoget;  Shaksp.  tænker  rimeligvis  paa  de  store  Stadsbaade, 
der  brugtes  ved  Optog  paa  Themsen.  —  to  overpeer,  overse,  se  ned  paa.  — 
petty,  Fr.  petit.  —  trafficker,  ligesom  tråder  og  merchant,  baade  Handelsmand 
og  Handelsfartøi;  s.  ndfr.  S.  33:  merchant -marring  rocks,  Klipper,  som 
knuse  Fartøjerne.  —  as  they  fly;  they  o:  the  petty  traffickers.  —  venture, 
1.  Voven ,  Spekulation ;  2.  det  man  sætter  i  Vove ,  Indsats :  havde  jeg  saa 
meget  staaende  paa  Spil;  smlgn.  strax  ndfr.  ventures.  —  forlh,  abroad,  ude, 
i  fjerne  Egne,  paa  Søen.  —  still,  hos  de  ældre  Forfattere  i  Bet.  always, 
constantly.  —  port,  Havn;  pier,  Sted,  hvor  der  lægges  til  med  Fartøier? 
Brygge  (egtl.  Stendæmning,  Fr.  pierre);  road,  Rhed,  Ankerplads. 

My  wind  would  blow  etc,  mit  eget  Aandedræt  vilde  blæse  mig  ind  i  o: 
jeg  vilde  faa  en  Feber  af  Pusten  af  min  egen  Aande.  —  shallow,  egtl.  Adj., 
grund ;  Subst. :  Grund,  Banke  =  flåts,  shoals.  —  Andrew,  Skibets  Navn  (maaske 
med  Allusion  til  Andreas  Doria,  den  berømte  genuesiske  Admiral).  —  docked 
in  sand,  doksat  0:  begravet,   liggende  i  Sand  (istedenfor  i  en  virkelig  Dok). 

—  to  vail  (Fr.  avaler,  hvoraf  avalanche),  lade  falde,  sænke,  to  lower.  — 
high-top,  Mers.  —  to  kiss  her  burial,  »kysse  sin  Grav.«  —  worth  this,  værd 
saa  meget  —  (maa  tænkes  sagt  med  en  Gestus  af  Skuespilleren).  —  lack 
the  thought,  slippe  Tanken,  lade  være  at  tænke  paa.  —  tell  not  me,  snak 
ikke  til  mig  o:   spar  din  Tale  (jeg  véd,    hvorledes  det  er  fat  med  Antonio). 

—  in  one  bottom  trusted,  i  eet  Fartøi.  —  estate,  Gods,  Eiendom,  saavel  rørlig 
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som  urørlig,  især  dog  om  fast  Eiendom:  landed  estate,  Jord.  —  upon  the 
fortune  of:   min  Velfærd   er  ikke  afhængig   af  dette   ene  Aars  Spekulationer. 

—  you  have  too  much  respect,  du  tager  for  meget  Hensyn  til  o:  tænker  for 
meget  paa  de  verdslige  Ting  (respect,  her  =  regard,  consideration). 

5.  10.     They  lose  it,  miste  Verden,  d.  e.  dens  Nydelser.  —  care,  Grublen- 

—  and  mine  a  sad  one  o:  my  part  is  a  sad  one.  —  play  the  Fool,  spille 
Narrens  Rolle;  Gr.  fortsætter  i  det  fra  Theatret  laante  Billede;  Narren  var 
nemlig  en  staaende  Figur  paa  den  ældre  Scene.  —  with  mirth,  under  Spøg 
og  Latter  (medens  Rynkerne  ellers  komme  af  Sorger  og  Bekymringer).  — 
my  heart  cool  with  groans;  det  var  en  gammel  Tro,  at  Sukken  og  Stønnen 
trak  Blodet  bort  fra  Hjertet.  —  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster;  Alabaster  brugtes 
paa  denne  Tid  meget  til  Gravstene.  —  creeps  into  the  jaundice  etc,  ærgre 
sig  en  Gulsot  paa  Halsen.  —  whose  visages  do  cream  and  mantle  like  a 
standing  pond,  hvis  Ansigter  ere  overtrukne  med  en  Hinde  eller  et  Dække, 
ligesom  en  stillestaaende  Dam  (saa  at  man  ikke  kan  se,  hvad  der  virkelig 
bor  i  dem);  cream  og  mantle  ere  synonyme  Ord:  to  cream,  sætte  en  Hinde 
(ligesom  Fløden  paa  Mælk),  to  mantle,  lægge  sig  som  en  Kappe  eller  et 
Dække  paa  Overfladen  af  en  Gjenstand. 

And  do  a  wilful  stillnes  entertain,  d.  e.  and  who  do  entertain.  —  wilfulr 
som  absolut  vil  have  sin  egen  Villie,  egensindig:  » haard nakket  •—  stillness, 
Taushed.  —  entertain,  maintain,  keep.  —  to  be  dressed  in  an  opinion  of 
wisdom,  for  derved  at  give  sig  et  Skin  af,  faa  et  Ry  for  Viisdom.  —  con- 
ceit,  her  (som  sædvanlig  hos  de  ældre  Forfattere)  i  god  Betydning:  Begri- 
belse, Forstand,  Tænkning  (nu:  overdreven  Forestilling  om  sig  selv,  Ind- 
bildskhed); ogsaa:  Tanke,  Idé;  smlgn.  ndfr.  under  Bacon,  S.  57.  —  as  who 
should  say ;  who  har  i  denne  Forbindelse  ubestemt  Betydning:  as  if  one 
should  say;  smlgn.  Fr.  comme  qui  dirait.  —  let  no  dog  bark,  ordsprogeligt 
Udtryk:  maa  ingen  kny. 

I  do  know  of  these,  d.  e.  some  of  these,  jeg  kjender  mange  saadanne.  — 
when,  if  they  should  speak,  would  damn  etc,  Allusion  til  Matth.  5,  22:  »Hvo, 
som  siger  til  sin  Broder:  Raka!  skal  være  skyldig  for  Raadet;  men  hvo 
som  siger:  du  Daare  (»thou  fool«)!  skal  være  skyldig  til  Helvedes  Ild«;  og 
Meningen  er:  deres  Medmennesker,  som  hørte  deres  enfoldige  Snak,  vilde 
kalde  dem  Daarer,  og  derved  sætte  sin  egen  Salighed  paa  Spil.  Sætningen: 
if  they  should  speak,  kan  betragtes  som  Subjekt  for  det  Følgende:  when 
(o:  medens)  their  speaking  would  damn  etc. 

This  melancholy  bait  o:  this  bait  of  melancholy,  smlgn.  Hamlet  2den 
Akts  1ste  Se. :  Your  bait  of  falsehood  takes  this  carp  of  truth.  —  fool  gud- 
geon;  gudgeon,  Grundling,  en  værdiløs  Fisk:  fisk  ikke  med  denne  Melan- 
koliens Madding  efter  denne  Narre-Grundling  o:  denne  værdiløse  Ting,  dette 
Skin  af  Dybsindighed  i  Mængdens  Øine,  som  endog  Narre  kunne  opnaa. 

Til  end  my  exhortation,  slutte  min  Prædiken;  dette  er  en  Skose  til  de 
puritanske  Prædikanter  (Theatrenes  uforsonlige  Fiender),  som  holdt  saa  lange 
Taler,  at  de  ikke  bleve  færdige  om  Formiddagen,  og  derfor  anmodede  Til- 
hørerne om  at  komme  igjen  om  Eftermiddagen  for  at  høre  Slutningen. 
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What  lady  is  the  same  —  is  it,  is  that:  hvad  er  det  for  en  Dame,  til 
hvem  du  har  lovet  at  valfarte  i  Hemmelighed.  —  disabled,  damaged,  emba- 
rassed.  —  by  something  showing=  somewhat;  paa  samme  Maade  strax  ndfr.: 
something  too  prodigal.  —  swelling  port  etc,  ved  at  leve  paa  en  større  Fod, 
end  mine  Midler  tillade  mig  at  vedblive  med;  swelling,  flot,  af  to  swell,  egtl. 
svulme  op,  figurl.  optræde  paa  en  flot  Maade  (deraf  ogsaa  Subst.  swell,  en 
Matador,  Bixe,  men  oftere  brugt  om  en  Person,  som  i  Manerer  og  Dragt 
søger  at  give  sig  en  Gentlemans  Udseende).  —  would  grant  continuance; 
fuldstændigt  skulde  det  hede:  continuance  of;  men  saadanne  Unøjagtigheder 
ere  hyppige  hos  Shaksp.  —  make  moan,  klage,  beklage  sig,  complain;  bibelsk 
Udtryk,  smlgn.  Ecclesiasticus  (Jesu  Sirach)  38,  17.  Weep  bitterly,  and  make 
great  moan,  »græd  bitterlig  og  vær  heftig  i  at  holde  Klagemaal.«  —  to 
abridge,  egtl.  forkorte  (Fr.  abréger,  af  Lat.  brevis,  kort):  her  =  deprive,  cut 
off:  jeg  beklager  mig  ikke  over,  at  jeg  nu  er  afskaaret  fra  at  leve  i  en  saa- 
dan  Stil.  —  my  time,  min  Levemaade.  —  gaged,  d.  e.  engaged,  har  indviklet, 
styrtet  mig  i. 

S.  11.  A  warranty,  i  din  Kjærlighed  har  jeg  en  Garanti,  d.  e.  din 
Kjærlighed  forvisser  mig  om,  at  jeg  for  dig  tør  aabenbare  mine  Planer.  — 
within  the  eye  of  honour,  tør  møde  Ærens  Øie,  d.  e.  kan  bestaa  med  Ærens 
Fordringer.  —  my  extremest  means,  mine  Midler  til  det  yderste.  —  unlocked, 
frit,  egtl.  utillaaset.  —  lie  to  your  occasions,  staa  til  din  Tjeneste;  occasions 
læses  i  fire  Stavelser;  Endelsen  ion  er  hos  Shaksp.  ofte  tostavet,  især  i 
Enden  af  en  Verslinie. 

Shaft,  Pil.  —  of  the  self-same  flight,  af  den  samme  Flugt,  d.  e.  som  var 
ligedan  udstyret  og  kunde  flyve  lige  saa  langt:  af  samme  Slag.  —  advised 
watch,  opmærksom  Agt:  jeg  gav  omhyggeligere  Agt  paa  dens  Løb  (Stedet 
hvor  den  dalede  ned).  —  find  forth,  find  out.  —  this  childhood  proof,  jeg 
anfører  (gjør  gjældende)  dette  Forsøg  fra  mine  Drengeaar. — pure  innocence; 
Bassanios  Plan  til  at  forbedre  sine  Finanser  er  af  en  ganske  uskyldig  Natur, 
og  refererer  sig  til  Antonios  Ord :  if  it  stand  within  the  eye  of  honour.  — 
like  a  wilful  youth:  alt  hvad  jeg  skylder  dig,  er  forødt,  saaledes  som  det 
gjerne  gaar  med  unge  Mennesker,  der  kun  følge  sit  eget  Hoved,  —  or  —  or, 
d.  e.  either  —  or.  —  watch  the  aim,  d.  e.  gjøre  en  forstandig  Brug  af  det 
du  laaner  mig.  —  to  wind  about,  gjøre  mange  Omstændigheder,  istedenfor 
at  appellere  ligefrem,  uden  Omsvøb  til  min  Kjærlighed.  —  in  your  knowledge, 
som  du  tror  jeg  er  i  Stand  til  at  gjøre  for  dig.  —  may,  her  i  Betydn.  can, 
Ordets  oprindelige  Betydning;  smlgn.  ndfr.  Beg.  af  3die  Se:  May  you  stead 
me?  —  prest,  ready  (Fr.  pr  ét,  i  den  ældre  Form  prest.) 

Fairer  than  that  word,  nml.  Belmont  (the  fair  mount).  —  somelimes, 
bruges  ofte  af  Shaksp.  i  Bet.  »formerly«,  »in  time  past«  (ligesom  sometime). 
—  nothing  undervalued,  i  ingen  Henseende  ringere  end;  smlgn.  ovfr.  some- 
thing too  prodigal.  —  Brutus  Portia;  M.  Brutus  (Cæsars  Morder)  var  gift 
med  Portia,  Datter  af  M.  Portius  Cato  Uticensis.  —  sunny  locks,  skinnende, 
lyse  Lokker.  —  fleece,  Faareskind  med  Ulden  paa,  ogsaa  den  afklippede  Uld; 
Allusion  til  det  græske  Sagn   om   det  gyldne  Vædderskind  i  Kolchis,    som 
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bevogtedes  af  en  Drage,  og  som  Argonauterne  under  Jasons  Anførsel  bemæg- 
tigede sig.  —  1  have  a  mind  presages  me,  s.  Gramm.  §  172,  Anm.  1.  — 
thrift,  success,  Lykke  i  mit  Frieri. 

S.  12.  Neither ,  ofte  i  den  ældre  Tid  udtalt  i  een  Stavelse  (ligesom 
either  og  whether).  —  commodity,  Varer  (at  stille  som  Sikkerhed  for  et  Laan). 
a  present  sum,  kontant  Beløb,  ready  money  —  racked,  anspændt  til  det 
yderste;  to  rack,  egtl.  spænde  paa  Pinebænken.  —  of  my  trust  etc,  jeg 
tvivler  ikke  paa  at  kunne  faa  laant  Pengene  enten  paa  min  Kredit  som  Kjøb- 
mand,  eller  for  personligt  Venskabs  Skyld. 

Se.  2. 

Å-weary  =  weary.  —  my  little  body,  min  lille  Person.  —  to  starve, 
sulte,  lide  Mangel;  ogsaa:  omkomme  af  Hunger,  sulte  ihjel.  —  mean  hap- 
piness,  en  Ordleg  med  mean  i  Betydn.  small  (T.  gemein),  og  mean  i  Bet. 
middle,  som  er  i  Midten,  f.  Ex.  in  the  mean  time,  i  Mellemtiden  (Fr.  moyen, 
af  Lat.  medius,  medianus).  —  comes  by  white  hairs,  faar  graat  Haar,  smlgn. 
Beg.  af  Se.  1.  — good  sentences  =  maxims.  —  a  cold  decree,  udtænkt  med  koldt 
Blod.  —  the  meshes,  Maskerne,  d.  e.  Garnet:  den  gale  Ungdom  springer  med 
let  Fod  forbi  det  gode  Baad,  der  kommer  langsomt  hinkende  bagefter,  lige- 
som Haren  sætter  over  det  Garn,  der  er  udspændt  for  at  fange  den. 

Reasoning,  conversation;  smlgn.  ndfr.  Aet.  Il,  Se.  8:  I  reasoned  with 
a  Frenchman  yesterday.  —  in  the  fashion  to,  i  Skikkelse  til  at,  d.  e.  skikket, 
egnet  til:  hjælper  mig  ikke  i  Valget  af  en  Mand;  hun  er  nemlig  dømt  til 
at  tage  den  Frier  til  Mand,  som  vælger  den  Æske,  der  indeslutter  hendes 
Billede.  —  the  will  of  a  living  daughter  curbed  by  the  will  of  a  dead  father, 
Ordspil  med  de  to  Betydn.  af  Ordet  will:  1.  Villie,  Lyst,  Tilbøielighed;  2. 
sidste  Villie,  Testamente.  —  nor  refuse  none,  to  Nægtelser  forstærkende 
Udtrykket;  i  det  nuværende  Sprog  vilde  det  hede:  nor  refuse  any. — whereof 
who  chooses,  den  som  træffer  hans  Mening  med  dette  (eller  med  disse  Æsker). 

Se.  3. 

S.  13.  Shylock.  Da  Venedigs  Handel  stod  paa  sit  Høieste,  var  Byen  et 
yndet  Tilholdssted  for  Kjøbmænd  fra  alle  Lande,  saaledes  ogsaa  for  en  stor 
Mængde  Jøder.  Disse  sidste  vare  ikke  vel  seede  af  sine  Debitorer,  de  kristne 
Kjøbmænd,  men  bleve  støttede  af  de  offentlige  Myndigheder,  og  samlede  sig 
mange  Penge.  Deres  almindelige  Rente  var  15  Pet,  og  kunde  Debitor  ikke 
betale  paa  Forfaldsdagen,  var  som  oftest  hele  Kapitalen  forbrudt,  »by  reason 
whereof  the  Jewes  are  out  of  measure  wealthie  in  those  parties«,  siger  en 
engelsk  Skribent  fra  det  16de  Aarhundrede.  —  the  which;  tidligere  sattes 
ofte  den  bestemte  Artikel  foran  which.  —  shall  be  bound,  skal  indestaa  for, 
kautionere  for.  —  may  you  stead  me,  can  you  assist  me?  —  pleasure,  tjene 
mig.  —  a  good  man,  Shylock  mener:  vederhæftig,  solid  (»god«),  og  forklarer 
det  strax  efter  ved  sufficient. 
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His  means  are  in  supposition,  hans  Midler  ere  problematiske,  ikke 
ganske  sikkre  (forsaavidt  der  kan  tilstøde  dem  Uheld  paa  Søen).  —  Tripolis 
By  paa  Kysten  af  Syrien.  —  the  Rialto,  »paa  Børsen«;  ved  Rialto  forstaar 
Shaksp.  Øen  af  dette  Navn,  hvor  de  venetianske  Kjøbmænd  forsamlede  sig 
til  Børsforretninger;  senere  blev  St.  Markuspladsen  Børsplads. —  squandered, 
scattered,  uden  odiøs  Betydning:  han  har  Risikoer  paa  alle  Have,  i  alle 
Verdensdele.  —  there  be,  there  are;  saaledes  ofte  hos  denne  Tids  Forfattere, 
ligesom  endnu  i  Dialekterne.  —  bond,  et  skriftligt  Bevis,  hvorved  en  Person 
forbinder  sig  til  at  betale  et  vist  Pengebeløb  til  en  bestemt  Tid:  Gjælds- 
bevis.  (Bonds.  Statspapirer,  Statsobligationer.)  —  I"  will  be  assured,  jeg  vil 
(med  Eftertryk  paa  will)  forvisse  mig  om,  og  for  at  jeg  kan  gjøre  det,  vil 
jeg  betænke  mig  (tænke  paa  Sagen).  —  eat  of  the  habitation,  s.  Matth.  8,  32. 

S.  14.  Publican,  nu  i  Betydn.  Skjænkevært  (public-house,  Værtshus); 
i  Bibelen:  en  Tolder;  Shaksp.  tænker  rimeligvis  paa  Evangeliets  »Toldere 
og  Syndere«  (publicans  and  sinners)  som  Gjenstand  for  Farisæernes  Foragt; 
derfor  ogsaa  fawning,  krybende,  smygende,  servil.  —  for  he  is,  ligesom  strax 
ndfr.  for  that  =  because.  —  in  low  simplicity,  lav  Enfoldighed.  —  usance, 
her:  interest  of  money,  Rente;  usury  havde  oprindelig  samme  Betydning; 
da  Renten  blev  legaliseret,  fik  usury  Bet.  af  Aager  (excessive  interest).  — 
rate  of  usance,  Rentefoden  (rate,  fast  Pris,  Taxt).  —  catch  him  upon  the  hip, 
faar  jeg  engang  rigtig  Tag  om  hans  Hofter,  d.  e.  faar  jeg  ham  i  min  Magt. 
my  well-won  thrift,  redeligt  erhvervede  Fortjeneste.  —  interest,  her:  Aager. 

I  am  debating ,  jeg  staar  og  regner  over  (for  mig  selv),  hvor  mange 
Kontanter  jeg  har  disponible  for  Øieblikket.  —  the  gross,  den  hele  Sum, 
det  fulde  Beløb.  —  but  soft,  men  holdt,  stop  (saa  sagte).  —  rest  you 
fair;  med  disse  Ord  vender  Shylock  sig  til  Antonio,  som  han  netop  har 
faaet  Øie  paa:  Guds  Fred  (egtl.  du  hvile  godt).  —  by  taking  nor  by  giving 
of  excess,  idet  jeg  hverken  tager  eller  giver  Penge  udover  det  laante  Beløb, 
d.  e.  hverken  tager  eller  giver  Rente;  smlgn.  ndfr.:  lend  upon  advantage, 
med  samme  Betydning.  —  ripe  wants,  moden  Forlegenhed,  d.  e.  kommen 
til  det  Punkt,  at  den  strax  maa  afhjælpes.  —  possessed,  informed,  sat  i 
Kundskab  om.  —  wrought  in  his  behalf,  virkede  til  hans  Bedste.  —  posses- 
sor,  Arving. 

S.  15.  A  venture  that  Jacob  served  for,  en  Begivenhed,  hvorved  J.  tjente 
som  Redskab.  —  swayed  and  fashioned,  styret  og  ledet.  —  was  this  inserted, 
d.  e.  blev  denne  Historie  om  Jakob  og  Laban  indsat  i  Skriften  for  at  ret- 
færdiggjøre  Aager?  —  breed,  egtl.  yngle,  d.  e.  formere  sig.  —  the  devil  can 
cite  scripture,  efter  Matth.  4,  5—6.  —  three  thousand  ducats  etc;  disse  Ord 
siger  Shylock  til  sig  selv,  medens  Antonio  vender  sig  til  Bassanio.  —  three 
months  from  twelve;  Antonio  vil  kun  laane  Penge  for  tre  Maaneder,  og  Shy- 
lock regner  nu  over  med  sig  selv,  hvormeget  den  sædvanlige  Rente  i  et 
fuldt  Aar  vil  udgjøre  for  de  tre  Maaneder.  —  let  me  see  the  rate,  lad  mig 
se,  hvormange  Procent  det  gjør.  —  beholden  to  you,  skal  vi  blive  Eder  for- 
bunden ,  d.  e.  vil  I  laane  os  Pengene.  —  my  usances,  de  Renter,  jeg  tager. 
—  our  tribe,  vort  Folk.  —  all  for  use  of,  alene  fordi  jeg  bruger  det,  som  er 
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mit  eget.  -  go  to,  kom  an,  velan,  omtrent,  svarende  til  come,  come.  —  a 
stranger  cur,  en  fremmed  Hund.  —  foot  me,  kick  me.  —  bondman,  ufri  Mand, 
Slave.  —  bated  breath  =  abated,  med  dæmpet,  lav  Røst. 

S.  16.  I  am  as  like,  I  am  as  likely.  —  take  a  breed  for  barren  metal, 
naar  tog  Venskab  Afkom  o:  Rente  af  ufrugtbart  Metal.  Bacon  siger,  at  en 
af  Indvendingerne  mod  at  tage  Rente  var  den,  »at  det  er  imod  Naturen,  at 
Penge  avler  Penge.«  —  who  if  he  break  etc,  unøiagtigt  Udtryk  istedenfor: 
by  whom,  if  he  break  etc.  —  break,  ikke  være  i  Stand  til  at  opfylde  sine 
Forpligtelser,  gjøre  Bankerot;  fuldstændigt  break  his  dag,  s.  strax  ndfr.; 
det  modsatte  Udtryk  er  keep  his  dag.  —  exact  the  penaltg,  inddrive  Bøden; 
i  ældre  Tider,  da  man  ikke  maatte  tage  Renter  af  Pengelaan,  omgik  man 
dette  Forbud  paa  den  Maade,  at  der  oprettedes  en  Obligation  af  det  Indhold, 
at  Laanet  skulde  tilbagebetales  inden  en  bestemt,  meget  kort  Tidsfrist;  hvis 
Laanet  til  den  Tid  ikke  var  indfriet,  skulde  Laantageren  betale  en  Erstat- 
ningssum  eller  Bøde  (penaltg,  forfeit) ,  og  det  var  denne  sidste,  og  ikke  Til- 
bagebetalingen af  Laauesummen ,  der  betragtedes  som  Forpligtelsens  Gjen- 
stand.  Derfor  sattes  i  Regelen  denne  Bøde  ssa  rummelig,  at  den  udgjorde 
det  dobbelte  af  Hovedsummen.  En  i  denne  Form  udstedt  Obligation  kaldtes 
et  bond,  og  naar  Gjælden  indtaltes,  var  det  ikke  Laanesummen,  men  den 
forbrudte  Erstatningssum,  som  paasøgtes.  —  this  is  kind  J  offer;  dette  synes 
at  maatte  betyde:  this  offer  that  I  make  you  is  kind,  generous.  —  single 
bond,  »simpel  Forskrivning«,  uden  Forpligtelse  til,  i  Tilfælde  af  mislig  Be- 
taling, at  betale  den  sædvanlige  Bøde  eller  Mulkt;  men  istedenfor  denne 
træder  her  et  Pund  Kjød.  —  in  a  merrg  sport,  lad,  blot  for  Moro  Skyld,  et 
Pund  af  dit  Kjød  fastsættes  som  Ækvivalent  istedenfor  den  sædvanlige  Mulkt. 

—  condition,  agreement,  Overenskomst. 

VU  seal  to,  jeg  vil  underskrive,  sætte  mit  Navn  under  (egtl.  sætte  Segl 
under;  i  gamle  Dage,  da  de  færreste  kunde  skrive,  gjorde  Seglet  Tjeneste 
for  Navns  Underskrift).  —  whose  dealings  teaches,  ukorrekt  Udtryk  istfr.  teach 
(i  enkelte  Dialekter,  ligesom  i  vulgær  Tale,  have  endnu  Verberne  i  Præsens 
Endelsen  s  eller  es  baade  i  Ental  og  Flertal,  i  alle  Personer).  —  flesh  of 
muttons,  beefs;  i  det  ældre  Sprog  brugtes  beef  og  mutton  om  selve  Dyret, 
senere  gik  disse  Ord  over  til  kun  at  betegne  Kjødet.  —  I  extend  this  friend- 
ship,  udstrækker,    rækker  Eder  denne  Vennehaand.  —  so,    d.  e.  so  let  him. 

—  for  mg  love,  d.  e.  krænk  mig  ikke  med  Eders  Mistanke  for  den  Godhed, 
som  jeg  vil  vise  Eder. 

S.  17.  Direction,  giv  ham  den  fornødne  Instrux  med  Hensyn  til  dette 
Dokument,    som  vi   opsætte   for  Løiers  Skyld.  —  purse,   hæve  Pengene.  — 

—  fearful  guard,  upaalidelig  Bevogtning,  »i  upaalidelige  Hænder.«  —  un- 
thrifty  knave;  hermed  menes  hans  Tjener  Launcelot  Gobbo,  s.  2den  Akt  — 
hie  thee;  to  hie  =  to  hasten;  thee  istfr.  thou;  smlgn.  fare  thee  well.  — 
fair  terms,  fagre  Ord. 
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Launcelot  Gobbo,  Stykkets  Bajas  eller  Nar,  en  staaende  Figur  i  denne 
Tids  Theaterstykker.  Narren  paa  Theatret  var  en  Kopi  af  Husnarren,  og 
hans  Funktioner  vare  i  begge  Tilfælde  de  samme.  Han  optræder  ofte  oven- 
paa  høie  og  pathetiske  Scener,  for  at  gjøre  des  stærkere  Virkning  paa  det 
uciviliserede  Publikum,  som  i  mange  Maader  har  lignet  det  gamle  romerske 
Parterre,  for  hvem  Bjørnedands  og  Klopfægtere  erstattede  Bajasens  Løier 
paa  den  engelske  Scene: 

—  —  numero  plures,  et  depugnare  parati, 
Si  discordet  eques,  media  inter  carmina  poscunt 
Aut  ursum  aut  pugiles:  his  nam  plebecula  gaudet. 

(Hor.  Epp.  II,  1.)     I  de  nærmeste  Generationer  efter  Shakspeare  forsvandt 
Narren  fra  det  private  Liv,  og  dermed  ogsaa  fra  Theatret. 

Will  serve  me,  min  Samvittighed  vil  være  mig  behjælpelig  til  at  løbe 
bort  fra  Jøden.  —  the  fiend,  the  devil:  den  Lede,  den  Onde.  —  via,  Marsch! 
—  for  the  heavens,  for  heaven's  sake,  profan  Skjemt  i  den  Ondes  Mund.  — 
rouse  up  a  brave  mind,  viis,  at  du  er  en  brav  Karl.  —  to  be  ruled  by,  hvis 
jeg  følger  min  Samvittighed,  smlgn.  Gr.  §  200  Anm.  2.  —  God  bless  the 
mark,  Gud  forlade  mig  mit  Udtryk,  hvad  jeg  siger;  mark,  Mærke,  her  om 
den  Maade,  hvorpaa  han  mærker  eller  betegner  Jøden,  nemlig  med  Ordet 
devil.  —  saving  your  reverence,  egtl,  tagende  i  Agt  den  Ærbødighed,  som 
skyldes  Eder  (o:  Tilskuerne):  med  Respekt  at  sige.  —  the  very  devil  incar- 
nation;  det  rette  Udtryk  vilde  være:  incarnate  (inkarneret,  iklædt  Kjød  og 
Blod,  livagtig),  hvilket  Narren  fordreier.  —  in  my  conscience,  paa  Samvittighed, 
paa  Ære  og  Samvittighed.  —  I  will  run;  Launcelot  forlader  Jøden  og  bliver 
Tjener  hos  Bassanio. 

Se.  3. 

S.  18.  Tears  exhibit  my  tongue;  Laun.  mener  vistnok  inhibit:  jeg  kan 
ikke  tale  for  Taarer. 

Se.  4. 

Disguise  us,  maskere  os;  Gratiano  og  hans  Venner  ville  opvarte  Bas- 
sanio med  et  jMaskeoptog  forinden  hans  Afreise  til  Belmont.  —  spoke  us  of, 
bespoken  torchbearers,  vi  have  endnu  ikke  bestilt  Fakkelbærere;  disse  pleiede 
nemlig  at  ledsage  saadanne  Maskeoptog.  —  an  it,  fuldstændigt  an  if,  Gf. 
g  226,  Anm.  2  (an  vistnok  det  samme  Ord  som  and,  oprindelig  i  Forbin- 
delse med  if,  siden  alene;  smlgn.  Lat.  et  si,  T.  und  wenn).  —  break  up, 
break  open,  aabne. 

S.  19.  By  your  leave,  med  Deres  Tilladelse,  nml.  forføier  jeg  mig  bort 
(efter  at  have  afleveret  Brevet).  —  marry,  egtl.  by  Mary;  smlgn.  det  hol- 
bergske »mare«.  — provided  of;  nu  siges:  provided  with.  —  some  hour 
hence,  om  en  Times  Tid.  —  faithless,  unbelieving.  —  unless  she,  d.  e.  mis- 
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fortune;    hvis  Ulykke  nogensinde  rammer  Datteren,  da  er  det,   fordi  hendes 
Fader  er  en  Jøde. 

Se.  5. 

What,  Jessica,  hør  (hei)  Jess. ;  under  sin  Tale  til  Laun.  raaber  Shylock 
altimellem  paa  sin  Datter.  —  gormandize,  stoppe  sig  med  Mad;  ndfr.  S.  20 
kalder  Shy.  ham  »a  huge  feeder«,  en  Storæder.  —  bid  forth,  buden  ud. 

S.  20.  In  hate,  paa  Trods;  smlgn.  Aet.  I,  Se.  3:  I  will  not  eat  with 
you,  drink  with  you,  nor  pray  with  you.  —  right  loath,  jeg  har  slet  ingen 
Lyst  til  at  gaa;  loath  svarer  ligefrem  til  vort  »leed«.  —  a-brewing,  Gr.  g 
211,  Ånm.  —  towards,  against.  —  to-night,  her  med  Betydn.  last  night,  i 
Nat.  —  your  reproach,  Fordreielse  for  »approach«:  han  venter,  at  1  vil 
komme;  i  den  følgende  Replik:  so  do  I  his,  tager  Shylock  Ordet  i  dets  rette 
Betydning.  —  a  masque,  Maskerade.  —  my  nose  fell  a-bleeding ;  dette  ansees 
af  Overtroen  for  et  daarligt  Omen.  —  Black- Mo?iday ,  Paaskemandag;  Navnet 
den  sorte  Mandag  skal  skrive  sig  derfra,  at  Paaskemandag  i  Aaret  1360,  da 
Edvard  den  Tredie  laa  for  Paris  med  sin  Hær,  satte  ind  med  streng  Kulde, 
og  mange  af  hans  Krigsfolk  frøs  ihjel.  —  fife,  en  liden  Fløite  med  krum- 
bøjet Mundstykke  som  et  Fuglenæb,  Fr.  flute  å  bec.  —  casement,  Vindu  (til 
at  aabne  ud  ad,  som  hos  os;  i  England  bestaa  Vinduerne  nu  sædvanlig  af 
to  Stykker,  som  ere  til  at  skyde  op  eller  ned,  parallelt  med  hinanden;  et- 
hvert af  disse  Stykker  kaldes  a  sash,  og  den  hele  Indretning  er  the  window). 

Varnished  faces;  de  Personer,  som  deltog  i  disse  Maskerader,  malede 
sine  Ansigter  for  at  gjøre  dem  ukjendelige,  men  Shylock  tænker  tillige  paa 
de  Kristnes  Falskhed  og  Forstillelse.  —  Jacob's  staff,  s.  1.  Moseb.  32,  10,  og 
Hebr.  11,  21.  —  no  mind  of  feasting;  nu  vilde  man  sige:  for  feasting.  — 
sirrah,  Tiltale  til  Underordnede:  Knegt.  —  for  all  this,  nevertheless,  tiltrods 
for  alt,  hvad  din  Fader  har  sagt.  —  worth  a  Jewess  eye,  der  vil  komme  her 
forbi  en  Kristen,  som  er  værd  en  Jødindes  Øie,  d.  e.  at  Jødinden  kaster  et 
Øie  paa  ham;  men  det  er  tillige  en  Allusion  til  Udtrykket  »a  Jew's  eye«, 
som  brugtes  ordsprogeligt  for  at  betegne  noget  meget  kostbart,  fra  den  Tid 
da  Jøderne  ved  svære  Summer  maatte  frikjøbe  sig  fra  legemlige  Lemlæstelser. 

—  patch,  saaledes  kaldes  Narren  med  Hensyn  til  sin  af  mangefarvede  Lapper 
bestaaende  Kappe.  —  hive,  Vandbier  faa  ikke  bo  i,   ere  ikke  for  min  Kube, 

—  I  will  return;  nu  vilde  det  hede:  shall  return.  —  fast  bind,  fast  find> 
d.  e.  what  is  securely  bound  will  be  readily  found,  et  Ordsprog,  som  op- 
fordrer til  Orden  og  Paapasselighed.  —  thrifty,  vindskibelig. 

Se.  6. 

S.  21.  Desired  us,  læses  som  een  Fod;  denne  Verslinie  har  en  Fod  for 
meget.  —  out-dwells,  out-stays,  venter  sin  Time  ud,  til  den  er  helt  udløben; 
Lor.  havde  bedet  sine  Venner  møde  hos  sig  »some  hour  hence«,  s.  4de  Se. 
i  Slutn.  —  unforfeited,  ubrudt:   de  have  større  Hast,  naar  en  nysluttet  Pagt 
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skal  besegles,  end  naar  det  gjælder  at  holde  et  gammelt  Løfte  (obliged  faith, 
egtl.  kontraktmæssig  givet  Ord).  —  that  he  sits  down,  fuldstændigt:  that  he 
sits  down  with.  —  untread,  retrace.  —  measures,  Skridt.  —  younker,  ung 
flot  Herre,  her  synonymt  med  prodigal,  den  forlorne  Søn  i  Evangeliet.  — 
scarfed,  behængt  med  Vimpler  og  Flag.  —  over-weathered,  weather-beaten: 
med  ramponeret  Skrog.  —  beggared,  ligesom  den  forlorne  Søn.  —  abode, 
stay,  tarrying.  —  LU  watch  etc;  denne  Linie  er  mangelfuld  i  metrisk  Hen- 
seende. —  thy  love,  lover.  —  who  love  I,  unøiagtigt  istfr.  whom. 

S.  22.  Hold  a  candle  to  my  shames,  holde  Lyset  for  min  Skam,  et  ord- 
sprogeligt Udtryk;  her  af  Jessica  taget  i  egentlig  Betydning.  —  too  too  light; 
det  første  too  har  Tonen  og  forstærker  det  andet.  —  office  of  discover y ,  d. 
e.  det  er  Fakkelbærerens  Forretning  at  vise  Veien  (eller  vise  hvad  der  er  i 
Veien),  men  jeg  behøver  at  skjules. — so  are  you,  nml.  obscured:  din  Skjøn- 
hed  er  fordunklet  selv  i  din  smukke  Pagedragt  (et  Ordspil  med  obscured).  — 
do,Ji  play  the  runaway ,  den  mørke  Nat  flyer,  imens  vi  tale.  —  by  my  hood, 
ved  min  Hætte;  han  maa  tænkes  maskeret  i  en  Munkekappe;  Munkene  svor 
ved  sin  Hætte.  —  gen  ile  (med  Tonen  paa  første  Stavelse),  Hedning,  Ikke- 
Jøde;  men  der  tænkes  tillige  paa  det  gentile,  som  senere  er  blevet  til  gen- 
teel,  gentle,  og  betyder  nobel,  liberal,  modsat  »jødisk«:  »det  Judabarnet  år 
ett  gudabarn«  (Hagberg).  —  beshrew  me,  but,  d.  e.  God  beshrew  me  if  not, 
Gud  straffe  (fordømme)  mig,  om  jeg  ikke. 

Se.  8. 

Raised,  roused.  —  amorous,  forelsket:  med  sin  Kjæreste. 

S.  23.  Passion,  passionate  outcry.  —  variable,  idet  han  snart  taler  om 
sin  Datter,  snart  om  sine  Dukater.  —  double  ducats,  af  Værd  som  to  enkelte 
Dukater.  —  well  remembered,  nml.  it  is:  rigtig  bemærket.  —  reasoned,  dis- 
coursed.  —  fraught;  nu  siges  i  denne  Betydning  freighted.  —  mind  of  love, 
Sind  som  er  optaget  af  Kjærlighedstanker.  —  ostents,  show,  display.  —  with 
sensible  affection,  med  stærk  Rørelse,  heftig  bevæget;  smlgn.  ndfr.  i  9de  Se. : 
sensible  regreets,  varme  Hilsener.  —  quichen,  kvikke,  oplive.  —  embraced 
heaviness,  Tungsindighed,  hvortil  han  har  hengivet  sig.  —  do  we  so,  Gr. 
I  192,  3. 

Se.  9. 

S.  24.  My  Lord;  Portia  tiltaler  spøgende  Tjeneren  med  en  Titel  sva- 
rende til  den,  hvormed  denne  tiltalte  hende.  —  a  young  Venetian,  Gratiano, 
som  havde  fulgt  med  Bassanio,  s.  Beg.  af  Se.  9.  —  regreets,  greetings,  salu- 
tations.  —  to  wit,    nemlig,  »at  sige«   (Infinitiven  brugt  absolut,   Gr.  §  201). 

—  commends,  commendations,  compliments.  —  courteous  breath,  artige  Ord. 

—  yet  I  have  not,  d.  e.  I  have  never  yet.  —  likely,  som  man  kan  synes 
om,  tækkelig.  —  fore-spurrer ,  Forbud.  —  afeard,  forskrækket,  bange.  — - 
highday  wit,  Helligdagsvid,  d.  e.  dit  bedste  Vid;  smlgn.  Merry  Wives  III,  2: 
he    speaks   holiday,    d.   e.    in    holiday  terms.   —  post,   postman,    Postillion 
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(Skydsgut).  —  lord  Love,  d.  e.  lord  Cupid,  Kjærligheden  personificeret  som 
den  mægtige  Herre:  gid  det  maa  være  Bassanio,  om  det,  Cupido,  er  din 
Villie! 

Aet.  III.    Se.  1. 

The  narrow  seas,  en  almindelig  Betegnelse  for  den  britiske  Kanal  paa 
Shakspeares  Tid;  smlgn.  ovfr.  Aet.  II,  Se.  8.  —  the  Goodwins,  Goodwin 
Sand  ret  udfor  Østkysten  af  Kent;  skal  efter  Sagnet  i  fordums  Tid  have 
været  en  0,  tilhørende  Goodwin,  Jarl  af  Kent,  men  senere  gaaet  under  ved 
Havets  Indbrud.  —  my  gossip  report,  hvis  den  Sladderhank  Rygtet  beretter 
sandt  {gossip,  1.  Fadder;  2.  Sladdersøster;  3.  Faddersladder,  Bysladder).  — 
knapped  ginger,  tyggede  Ingefær;  det  var  almindeligt  for  gamle  Fruentimmer 
at  knaske  eller  tygge  Ingefær;  i  et  andet  af  Shaksp.s  Stykker  heder  det: 
ginger  was  not  much  in  request,  for  the  old  women  are  all  dead.  —  with- 
out  any  slips  of  prolixity,  uden  alt  Omsvøb  (Udflugter  og  Omsvøb).  — 
without  crossing,  uden  at  krydse  eller  baute,  d.  e.  gaaende  ret  frem,  lige 
paa  Sagen:  for  at  tale  rent  ud.  —  the  full  stop,  Slutningen,  Punktum. 

S.  2b.  What  say'st  thou,  hvad  mener  du?  han  studser  ved  Udtrykket 
full  stop,  som  om  deri  laa  noget  ominøst.  —  cross  my  prayer,  krydse, 
d.  e.  gjøre  min  Bøn  virkningsløs.  —  withal,  gammeldags  =  with,  men 
altid  bagefter  det  Substantiv,  hvortil  det  hører.  —  complexion,  Natur;  her 
om  den  indre  Beskaffenhed,  medens  Ordet  eller  bruges  om  det  Udvortes: 
a  fair,  dark  complexion,  en  lys,  mørk  Hudfarve.  —  dam,  Moderen  (om 
Hunnen  af  Dyr).   —  bad  match,  bad  bargain,    daarlig  Affære.  —  smug,  pæn. 

—  Christian  courtesy,  af  kristeligt  Galanteri.  —  fed,  fuldst. :  is  he  not  fed? 

S.  26.  What  is  his  humility ,  hvorledes  viser  han  da  sin  Ydmyghed? 
jo,  ved  at  hævne  sig.  —  sufferance,  her:  Overbærenhed,  Toleranse  =  for- 
bearance.  —  it  shall  go  hard,  det  maatte  holde  haardt,  om  jeg  ikke.  — 
two  thousand  ducats  in  that,  nml.  the  diamond.  —  hearsed,  gid  hun  laa  paa 
Baare  for  mine  Fødder.  —  lights  o'  my  shoulders,  falder  paa  mine  Skuldre 
(o'  =  on). 

S.  27.  Cannot  choose  but,  har  intet  andet  Valg  end.  —  out  upon  her, 
shame  upon  her,  fie  upon  her.  —  turquoise  (udt.  tor-kihs ,  med  Tonen  paa 
sidste  Stavelse),  Tyrkis,  en  lysegrøn  Ædelsten;  den  pleiede  at  følge  med 
Trolovelsesringen,  som  Fæstemanden  skjænkede  sin  Fæstemø,  og  saalænge 
dens  Farve  var  uforandret,  antoges  ogsaa  Fæstemandens  Kjærlighed  at  være 
bestandig.  —  bachelor,  da  jeg  var  hendes  Fæstemand  (forinden  jeg  blev  gift). 

—  nay,  ja,  det  er  sandt.  —  fee,  antag,  lei  en  Betsbetjent  til  at  sætte 
Antonio  fast. 

Se.  2. 

Forbear,  tarry.  —  hate  counsels  not,  det  er  ikke  Had,  der  giver  et  saa- 
dant  Raad  som  det,  jeg  nu  giver  dig.  —  and  yet  etc,  og  dog  vilde  du  ikke 
forstaa  mig,  hvorlænge  du  end  blev  her,  da  en  Kvinde  kun  kan  tænke,  ikke 
udtale    sine  Tanker.  —  am   forsworn,    begaar   jeg  Mened    (bliver  jeg  men- 
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svoren);  Portia  véd  nemlig,  i  hvilket  af  de  tre  Skrin  hendes  Billede  ligger, 
men  er  forbudt  at  aabenbare  det.  —  beshrew  your  eyes,  dine  Øine  være  for- 
dømte: ve  dine  stygge  Øine,  som  have  forhexet  mig  ved  sit  Blik  og  gjort 
to  Personer  af  mig  (tvedelt  mig).  —  naughty ,  her  =  wicked,  ond  (nu  i 
Betyd n.  uskikkelig,  om  Børn).  —  prove  it  so,  falder  det  saaledes  ud  (nml. 
at  du  vælger  den  urette  Æske,  og  jeg  ikke  bliver  din  Hustru),  da  bør  Skjæbnen 
bøde  derfor,  ikke  jeg  (I,  unøiagtigt  istfr.  me),  som  ikke  desto  mindre  vil 
rammes  haardest  i  dette  Tilfælde. 

S.  28.  To  peize  the  time,  for  at  opholde  Tiden  (peize  eller  peise,  udtalt 
med  diftongisk  Lyd,  er  Fr.  peser,  og  betyder  egtl.  at  veie,  holde  i  en  svæ- 
vende Stilling).  —  then  confess;  siden  B.  siger,  at  han  ligger  paa  Pinebænken, 
maa  han  efter  Portias  Mening  nødvendigvis  have  begaaet  et  Forræderi.  — 
fear  the  enjoying  of  my  love,  doubt,  whether  I  shall  enjoy  (om  jeg  skal  faa 
dig).  —  amity  and  life,  eet  Begreb:  venskabeligt  Samliv,  d.  e.  Sne  og  Ild 
kunde  lige  saa  godt  bestaa  med  hinanden,  som  Forræderi  med  min  Kjær- 
lighed. —  confess,  and  love:  havde  du  sagt  »elsk«  (love)  istedenfor  »lev« 
(live),  da  vilde  du  have  udtrykt  alt,  som  jeg  har  at  bekjende. 

Stand  aloof,  gaa  tilside.  —  swan-like  end,  ifølge  den  almindelige  Tro, 
at  Svanerne  synge  umiddelbart  før  sin  Død;  smlgn.  Othello  Aet  5,  Se.  2: 
I  will  play  the  swan,  and  die  in  music.  —  flourish,  Trompetstød,  Fanfare. 
—  dulcet  sounds,  istemte  af  Musikanterne,  naar  de  tidlig  om  Morgenen  kom 
for  at  ledsage  Brudgommen  til  Brudens  Hjem.  —  presence,  Holdning,  An- 
stand. —  Ålcides,  Herkules.  —  the  vir  gin  tribute,  den  jomfruelige  Tribut, 
Jomfru-Offeret.  —  I  stand  for  sacrifice,  jeg  staar  som  Offer;  Portia  sammen- 
ligner sig  med  Hesione,  den  trojanske  Konge  Laomedons  Datter,  der  skulde 
offres  til  et  Søuhyre,  som  Neptun  lod  opstige  af  Havet.  —  with  much  more 
love,  fordi  Herkules  befriede  Hesione  ikke  af  Kjærlighed  til  denne,  men  for 
de  Heste,  som  Laomedon  havde  lovet  ham  (smlgn.  Ovids  Forvandl.  Ilte  Bog). 

Dardanian  wives,  de  trojanske  Kvinder.  —  live  thou,  hvis  du  lever,  saa 
lever  jeg. 

S.  29.  Fancy;  dette  Ord,  som  paa  enkelte  andre  Steder  hos  Shaksp. 
forekommer  brugt  i  Betydn.  love ,  maa  her  betegne  en  mere  flygtig  Følelse, 
som  kommer  igjennem  Øiet,  uden  at  trænge  dybere  ind,  og  kun  varer  saa 
længe,  som  Gjenstanden  er  synlig  for  Øiet.  Sangen  bliver  paa  den  Maade 
en  Advarsel  til  Bassanio  om  ikke  at  vælge  efter  det  ydre  Skin,  og  stemmer 
godt  med  Begyndelsen  af  hans  Monolog :  So  may  the  outward  shows  be 
least  themselves.  —  knell,  Klokkeringning  ved  Begravelser:  lad  os  ringe  til 
»fancy's«  Begravelse.  —  bell;  kan  opfattes  som  Verb.  eller  som  Subst. 

So  may  etc.;  so,  sagt  med  Hensyn  til  de  tre  Skrin  (det  ene  af  Guld, 
det  andet  af  Sølv,  det  tredie  af  Bly),  hvis  Ydre  maaske  svarer  mindst  til 
deres  virkelige  Indhold.  —  the  outward  shows,  det  ydre  Skin  er  sig  selv 
mindst,  d.  e.  det  Indre  er  noget  ganske  andet,  end  Skinnet  antyder.  — 
still,  stedse.  —  in  law,  for  Retten.  —  plea,  Sag,  Retssag:  ingen  Sag  saa 
smudsig  og  slet,  at  den  ikke  kan  besmykkes  af  en  indsmigrende  Røst,  og 
ethvert  Spor  af  Slethed  tildækkes.  —  seasoned,  d.  e.  recommended  {to  season, 
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gjøre  smagelig,  behagelig,  kryddre).  —  damned  error,  i  Religionen  er  der 
ingen  Vranglære  saa  grov,  at  ikke  En  eller  Anden  med  salvelsesfuld  Mine 
stempler  den  som  hellig.  —  bless,  d.  e.  justify,  sanctify.  —  approve,  her  = 
prove,  bevise,  godtgjøre  Rigtigheden  af.  —  text,  Skriftsted,  Bibelsprog.  — 
fair  ornament,  fagert  Skin.  —  no  vice  so  simple,  ingen  Last  saa  dum,  at 
den  ikke  i  sit  Skjold  (outward  parts,  sit  Ydre)  anbringer  et  Mærke  laant 
fra  Dyden  (det  ædlere  Væsen).  Metaforen  er  tagen  fra  Heraldiken,  og  sigter 
til  dem,  som  optoge  Vaabenmærker,  hvortil  de  ingen  Ret  havde,  for  at  synes 
bedre  og  fornemmere,  end  de  virkelig  vare;  simple,  bliver,  hvad  Meningen 
kræver,  paa  denne  Maade  ensbetydende  med  gemen,  fræk,  skamløs;  smlgn. 
de  foregaaende  Led:  tainted  plea,  damned  error. — stayers,  en  anden  Skrive- 
maade  for  stairs.  Trin,  Trappetrin.  —  livers  white  as  milk;  hvid,  blodløs 
Lever  forekommer  ofte  hos  Shaksp.  som  Mærke  paa  Feighed.  —  valour's 
eæcrement,  Modets  Udvæxt,  d.  e.  Skjægget.  —  to  render  them,  d.  e.  them- 
selves. 

By  the  weight,  sagt  med  Hensyn  til  dem,  som  ville  give  sig  en  kunstig 
Skjønhed  ved  forlorent  Haar  osv.  —  which  works,  hvilket  (nml.  Kjøbet  af 
Skjønheden  efter  Vægt)  virker  et  Mirakel  i  den  Henseende,  at  det  gjør  dem 
lettest,  som  bære  mest  deraf,  nml.  af  den  falske,  kjøbte  Skjønhed.  Det  var 
almindeligt  i  Dronning  Elisabets  Tid  at  gaa  med  forlorent  Haar;  Dronningen 
brugte  selv  en  rød  Paryk.  —  light,  spiller  mellem  de  to  Betydn.:  let  af 
Vægt,  og  let  i  sin  Opførsel  (letfærdig).  —  snaky  locks,  der  sno  sig  som  Slan- 
ger. —  supposed  fairness,  formodet,  d.  e.  uægte  Skjønhed,  forsaavidt  alt  er 
laant;  »kring  sminkad  kind«,  Hagb.  —  dowry,  »Udstyr«;  smlgn.  hermed 
den  68de  Sonnet: 

Before  the  golden  tresses  of  the  dead, 
The  right  of  sepulchres,  were  shorn  away, 
To  live  a  second  life  on  second  head; 
Ere  beauty's  dead  fleece  made  another  gay. 

Guiled  shore,  Strand  fuld  af  Svig,  forrædersk  Strand.  —  Indian  beauty, 
en  indiansk  Skjønhed,  som  efter  vore  Begreber  ingen  Skjønhed  er:  »en 
negerskonhet«,  Hagb.  —  the  seeming  truth,  et  Sandhedsskin.  —  hard  food 
for  Midas,  fordi  Midas,  den  frygiske  Konge,  som  havde  bedet  om,  at  alt, 
han  rørte  ved,  maatte  blive  til  Guld,  nu  da  han  havde  faaet  sit  Ønske  op- 
fyldt, holdt  paa  at  sulte  ihjel.  —  drudge,  En  som  slider  og  slæber,  Arbeids- 
træl:  du  blege  Træl,  som  løber  mellem  Mand  og  Mand  (m.  H.  t.  at  Sølvet 
er  det  almindeligste  Myntmetal).  —  which  rather  threatenest;  Guldskrinet 
havde  følgende  Indskrift:  »who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men 
desire«;  Sølvskrinet:  »who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves«; 
Blyskrinet:  »who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all  he  hath«.  Ind- 
skriften paa  Guld-  og  Sølvskrinet  var  altsaa  lovende,  men  den  paa  Blyskrinet 
advarende  eller  truende. 

S.  30.  Fleet  to  air,  henveires;  da  Portia  ser,  at  Bass.  har  valgt  det 
rette  Skrin,  bliver  Glæden  den  altbeherskende  Følelse  i  hendes  Byrst:  Tvivl, 
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Frygt,  Mishaab,  Skinsyge  forsvinde  med  Eet.  —  rash-embraced,  hvortil 
Menneskene  saa  let  (overilet)  hengive  sig.  —  green-eyed,  »galdegrøn«;  smlgn. 
Twelfth  Night,  2,  4:  green  and  yellow  melancholy.  —  in  measure  rain,  lad 
Glæden  regne  ned  Draabe  for  Draabe. 

Demi-god,  Halvgud,  d.  e.  Kunstneren.  —  so  near  creation,  d.  e.  har  saa 
fuldkomment  kunnet  fremstille  den  levende  Original.  —  or  whether;  whether 
betyder  egtl.  hvilken  af  to,  og  er  her  brugt  pleonastisk;  smlgn.  »hvad  heller«. 

—  sugar-breath ,  Aande  sød  som  Honning,  »Edens  luft«,  Hagb.  —  golden 
mesh,  gylden  Maske,  d.  e.  Net.  —  having  made,  fuldstændigt:  he  having.  — 
unfurnished,  ufærdigt,  forsaavidt  det  kun  er  eet:  uden  Mage.  —  how  far, 
d.  e.  so  far.  —  the  substance  of  my  praise,  min  virkelige,  oprigtige  Ros.  — 
shadow,  Portias  Portræt.  —  in  underprizing ,  idet  den  ikke  er  istand  til  at 
vurdere  den  høit  nok.  —  behind  the  substance,  bliver  tilbage  for  Virkelig- 
heden. —  continent,  det  som  indeslutter,  indbefatter  noget:  min  Lykkes 
Sum  og  Indbegreb.  —  chance  as  fair,  d.  e.  du  har  en  lige  saa  god  Chance 
og  gjør  et  lige  saa  godt  Valg,  nml.  som  de,  der  gaa  efter  det  ydre  Skin; 
ved  Slutningen  af  Versets  anden  Linie  bør  sættes  Semikolon  eller  Punktum. 

—  a  gentle  scroll,  et  venligt  Papir.  —  by  note,  efter  skriftlig  Bemyndigelse, 
m.  H.  t.  at  Papirrullen  siger,  at  han  skal  kræve  hende  med  et  Kys.  — 
as  doubtful,  ligesaa  uvis.  —  where  I  stand,  med  Allusion  til  Bassanios  Ord: 
so  stand  I. 

S.  31.  Ambitions,  begjærlig.  —  twenty  times  myself,  tyve  Gange  det  jeg 
er.  —  that,  d.  e.  I  would  that.  —  in  your  account,  i  Eders  Beregning,  d.  e. 
i  Eders  Øine.  —  livings,  estates,  Gods,  Besiddelser.  —  to  term  in  gross,  for 
at  sige  det  i  en  Sum  (som  indbefatter  alle  de  enkelte  Poster);  in  the  gross, 
en  bloc.  —  happier  than  this,  nml.  in  that  she  is  not  &c  (eller:  happier 
than  this   is   she   is   not).  —  happiest  of  all  is,    d.  e.  the  happiest  thing  is. 

—  but  now  I  was  the  lord,  d.  e.  for  et  Øieblik  siden ;  men  strax  efter :  but 
now  this  house,  d.  e.  i  dette  Øieblik,  synonymt  med  even  noiv  (med  Efter- 
tryk paa  even)  =  just  now,  exactly  now;  saaledes  ogsaa  Aet.  1,  Se.  1  (S.  9). 

—  my  vantage,  være  fuldgyldig  Grund  (Ret)  for  mig  til  at  bære  Klage  paa 
Eder;  vantage,  eller  vantage-ground,  den  Position,  der  indehaves  af  den,  som 
er  Situationens  Herre:  sikker,  uangribelig  Position;  samme  Ord  som  Fr. 
avantage;  smlgn.  ndfr.  under  Bacon,  S.  53). 

Every  something,  enhver  som  er  noget,  bliver  i  Virvarret  til  et  Kaos  af 
intet  uden  Jubel,  d.  e.  alt  bliver  til  et  Kaos  af  Jubel,  udtalt  og  ikke  udtalt.  — 
be  bold  to  say,  sig  da  frit.  —  prosper,  gaa  i  Opfyldelse.  —  from  me,  d.  e. 
away  from  me:  I  vil  ikke  ønske  Eder  selv  noget,  som  samtidig  maatte 
berøves  mig;  I  har  allerede  alt,  hvad  I  kan  ønske  Eder. 

S:  32.     So  thou   canst,  d.  e.  provided  that  —  int  er  mission ,  pause,  delay. 

—  stand  pleased,  ingen  Indvendinger  vil  gjøre.  —  as  the  matter  falls,  efter 
det  Udfald,  Sagen  faar.  —  yes,  faith,  ja  min  Tro,  ja  i  Sandhed.  —  our  feast 
shall  be;  nu  vilde  det  hede:  will  be.  —  the  youth  of  my  new  interest,  hvis 
jeg  i  min  netop  vundne  nye  Stilling  (nml.  som.  Portias  Husbond)  tør  tage 
mig  den  Frihed  at.   —  my  very  friends,    my  true  friends.  —  commends  him, 
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d.  e.  himself.  —  cheer  yon  stranger,  tag  imod,  tag  dig  af.  —  royal  mer- 
chant,    som  i  Rigdom  kan   maale  sig  med  Konger,  fyrstelig  Kjøbmand. 

S.  33.  Shrewd ,  her  ==  evil  (ulykkevarslende),  —  gentleman,  i  det  ældre 
Sprog:  Mand  af  ædel  Byrd,  Adelsmand;  den  nuværende  Betydning  af  Ordet 
begyndte  at  blive  almindelig  først  i  det  syttende  Aarhundrede.  —  my  state, 
d.  e.  estate,  at  jeg  intet  eiede.  —  mere  enemy,  værste  Fiende.  —  to  feed  my 
means,  for  at  forbedre,  hjælpe  paa  mine  Affærer.  —  the  paper  as  the  body, 
et  Brev,  hvis  Papir  er  saa  at  sige  (om  jeg  saa  maa  sige)  min  Vens  dødelig 
saarede  Legeme.  —  touch;  Subst.  brugt  i  samme  Betydn.,  hvori  der  siges  to 
touch  upon  a  rock,   støde  paa  en  Klippe.  —  merchant-marring ,  s.  ovf.  S.  9. 

—  to  confound,  to  ruin.  —  impeach  the  freedom,  erklærer  det  for  Brud  paa 
Statens  Forfatning ;  alle  Beboere,  Indfødte  som  Fremmede,  vare  efter  Statens 
Love  tilsagte  lige  Ret  og  Beskyttelse;  smlgn.  ndf.  Se.  3,  Side  35;  freedom, 
smlgn.  ndfr.  til  S.  38.  —  magnificoes,  Titel  for  de  fornemste  Borgere  i  Venedig. 

—  port,  her  i  Bet.  Anseelse,  Vægt,  Betydning.  —  envious  plea,  hans  ond- 
skabsfulde Paastand  (nernl.  paa  Boden,  et  Pund  Kjød  af  Antonios  Legeme). — 
forfeiture  —  penalty,  den  Bøde,  Antonio  skulde  udrede,  hvis  han  ikke  kunde 
betale  paa  Dagen. 

S.  34.  Deny  not,  forbid  not:  hvis  de  ikke  træde  (hindrende)  imellem. 
unwearied;  af  det  foregaaende  best  udtages  til  dette  Led  most.  —  deface, 
cancel.  —  cheer,  her  i  den  oprindelige  Betydning:  Ansigt,  Mine  (hvoraf  er 
fremgaaet  Bet.  gunstig  eller  ugunstig  Modtagelse,  og  tilsidst  Beværtning, 
Maaltid).  —  use  your  pleasure,  gjør  ganske,  som  du  vil.  — interposer,  ingen 
Hvile  skal  træde  imellem  os  to,  d.  e.  fra  Afreisen  og  til  Hjemkomsten  vil 
han  ikke  sove  eller  hvile  et  Øieblik. 

Se.  3. 
Fond,  en  saadan  Godfjot,  at  du  lader :hamg komme  ud  (nml.  ud  af 
Fængslet).  —  dull-eyed,  med  sløve,  matte  Øine:  jeg  vil  ikke  være  nogen 
blød,  følsom  Nar.  —  kept,  kept  company,  dwelt.  —  bootless,  unyttig  (af  boot, 
»Baade«,  Gavn).  —  from  his  forfeitures ,  de  Mulkter,  som  de  skyldte  ham 
(nml.  naar  de  ikke  kunde  betale;  smlgn.  Anm.  til  S.  16):  »reddede  ud  af 
hans  Kløer«.  —  grant  to  hold,  allow  to  hold  good.  —  commodity,  accommo- 
dation,  facilities  enjoyed  by  the  strangers:  hvis  de  Begunstigelser,  som  Frem- 
mede nyde  her  i  Venedig,  nægtes  dem,  saa  vil  det  kompromittere  Statens 
Retfærdighed  o :  paadrage  Staten  Beskyldning  for  grov  Uretfærdighed.  —  since 
that,  efterdi.  —  'bated,  abated,   »taget  saa  paa  mig«.  —  spare,  have  tilovers. 

Se.  4. 
S.  36.  Husbandry ,  her:  Stel,  Husstel,  Økonomi  (nu:  Jordbrug,  Ager- 
brug). —  manage,  management.  —  her  husband,  d.  e.  husband's.  —  imposition, 
Paalæg,  Hverv.  —  imagined  speed,  med  Tankens  Hurtighed.  —  notes,  Papirer, 
Dokumenter.  —  tranect,  Overfartssted,  Sundsted  (Lat.  trajectum).  —  ferry, 
Færge,  Færgebaad.  —  think  of  us,  tænke  paa,  at  vi  skulle  se  dem. 
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S.  37.  Reed  voice,  Rørstemme,  d.  e.  fin,  tynd  Stemme,  saaledes  som 
den  er  i  Stemmeskiftningen  hos  Drenge.  —  could  not  do  withal,  kunde  ikke 
gjøre  for  det.  —  have  discontinued ,  har  ophørt  med  min  Skolegang,  forladt 
Skolen  allerede  for  et  Aar  siden.  —  raw  tricks,  Guttestreger,  Lapsestreger. 

Aet  TV.     Se.  1. 

What,  et  Udraab,  som  paakalder  Opmærksomhed;  smlgn.  ovfr.  II,  5: 
What  Jessica.  —  uncapable  og  incapable  brugtes  om  hinanden  paa  Shaksp.s 
Tid;  nu  siges  kun  incapable.  —  dram,  Gran  (sammendraget  Form  af 
drachma).  —  qualify,  indskrænke,  dæmpe,  mildne.  —  envy,  Had,  Ondskab.  — 
the  very  tyranny,  al  hans  Grumhed. 

S.  38.  This  fashion  of  thy  malice,  at  dette  kun  er  en  paataget  Ondskab, 
som  du  viser  indtil  detØieblik,  da  det  gjælder  Handling  (fashion,  ydre  Form, 
Udseende).  —  remorse,  nu  om  Angeren  ovenpaa  en  Gjerning,  men  bruges  af 
Shaksp.  i  videre  Betydning  om  Samvittighedsskrupler  med  Hensyn  til  det, 
som  endnu  ikke  er  skeet,  saaledes  her  ensbetydende  med  mercy ,  pity.  — 
more  Strange:  du  vil  vise  din  Barmhjertighed  i  en  endnu  mere  paafaldende 
Skikkelse,  end  du  nu  viser  din  Grusomhed.  —  where  thou,  d.  e.  whereas, 
medens.  —  loose,  give  Slip  paa,  opgive.  —  forgive,  eftergive.  —  moiety  (udt. 
maa-i-ti),  egtl.  Halvdelen,  men  bruges  af  Shaksp.  i  mere  almindelig  Betydn. 
af  portion;  altsaa:  en  passende  Del  af  Kapitalen.  —  enow,  enough.  —  pos- 
sessed,  s.  Anm.  til  S.  14.  —  due,  mit  Tilkommende,  Tilgodehavende,  d.  s.  s. 
forfeit;  smlgn.  ActIV,  Se.  1.  (S.  41):  the  penalty  and  forfeit  of  my  bond  — 
your  charter  and  your  city1  s  freedom;  Shaksp.  taler  fra  engelsk  Standpunkt 
og  med  Hensyn  til  Forholdene  i  England,  hvor  Byerne  havde  charters  eller 
Frihedsbreve  af  Kongen,  i  hvilke  deres  freedom  eller  liberties,  d.  e.  Privile- 
gier (»> Friheder«)  vare  specificerede;  disse  kunde,  om  de  forbrød  sig,  fra- 
tages dem;  frit  oversat:  da  ramme  Faren  eders  Konstitution  og  eders  Bys 
Love. — but,  say,  it  is  my  humour;  saaledes  bør  interpungeres  (med  Komma 
efter  but),  og  Meningen  er:  suppose  it  is,  lad  os  sige,  det  er  saa  min  Lyst. 
—  bane,  udrydde,  især  med  Gift.  —  parts,  duties,  employments. 

S.  39.  Be  seasoned,  kildres.  —  fie  upon  your  law,  tvi  være  eders  Love. 
upon  my  power,  i  Kraft  af  min  Myndighed.  —  tainted  wether,  et  mærket 
Faar.  —  sole  (Skosaale)  og  soul  (Sjæl)  udtales  nu  ens,  men  det  synes,  som 
der  paa  Shaksp.'s  Tid  maa  have  været  nogen  Fors kj el  i  Lyden. 

S.  40.  Importunity,  indstændig  Anmodning.  —  fill  up,  fulfil,  til  Efter- 
kommeise af  Eders  Naades  Begjær.  —  no  impediment  etc,  to  Nægtelser  til  at 
forstærke  Udtrykket.  —  whose  trial;  Relativet  er  at  henføre  til  det  forud- 
gaaende  your:  den  Prøve,  som  I  anstiller  med  ham,  vil  anbefale  ham  bedre, 
end  jeg  er  istand  til.  —  difference:  den  Sag  (Tvist,  Retstvist),  hvorom  det 
nu  dreier  sig  i  Retten.  —  suit,  dit  Søgsmaal,  din  Fordring.  —  in  such  rule, 
i  saa  streng  Overensstemmelse  med  Loven.  —  cannot  impugn  you,  din  For- 
dring er  ubestridelig.  —  within  his  danger ,  i  hans  Magt,  Vold.  —  strain, 
strække,  spænde:  det  er  Barmhjertighedens  Væsen  (Egenskab),  at  den  ikke 
véd  af  Tvang  (den  ydes  frivillig).   —   the  gentle  rain,  smlgn.   Ecclesiasticus 
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35,  20:  Mercy  is  seasonable  in  the  time  of  affliction,  as  clouds  of  rain  in 
the  time  of  drought,  »hans  Barmhjertighed  er  skjøn  i  Trængsels  Tid,  som 
Skyer  med  Regn  i  tør  Tid«.  —  twice  blessed,  er  udstyret  med  en  dobbelt 
Velsignelse:  »i  dubbelt  matt  vålsignad«,  Hagb. ;  mercy  kan  i  denne  Replik 
efter  Omstændighederne  gjengives  med  Barmhjertighed,  Naade,  Miskundhed. 

—  attribute,  token,  Mærke.  —  sceptered  sway,  Sceptrets  Magt.  —  doth  show, 
viser  sig. 

S.  41.  Seasons,  mildner.  —  though  justice  be  thy  plea,  skjønt  du  kun 
forlanger  (procederer  paa)  Retfærdighed.  —  in  the  course  o f  justice,  hvis  det 
gik  efter  den  strenge  Ret.  —  render,  øve  Barmhjertighed.  —  the  justice  of 
thy  plea,  den  strenge  Ret  i  dit  Krav  (Søgsmaal).  —  which  if  you  follow,  o: 
if  you  insist  upon  strict  justice.  —  this  strict  court,  Domstolen,  som  holder  sig 
strengt  til  Loven.  —  for  him,  Antonio.  —  bears  down  truth,  undertrykker 
Retskaffenheden ;  thi  af  en  ærlig  Mand  kan  ikke  forlanges  mere,  end  at  han 
betaler  sin  Gjæld.  —  wrest,  lad  for  een  Gangs  Skyld  Loven  bøies  af  Eders 
Myndighed  (egtl.  drei  den  ind  under  Eders  Myndighed).  —  curb  him  of  his 
will,  bøi  ham,  saa  han  afstaar  fra  sin  Villie:  bøi  hans  Villie.  —  precedent, 
Præjudikat.  —  a  Daniel  come  to  judgment,  s.  Susannas  Historie  V.  45  (og 
fgg.):  »Og  der  hun  førtes  hen  at  omkommes,  da  opvakte  Gud  den  Helligaand 
i  en  ung  Dreng,  som  hed  Daniel.«  —  /  have  an  oath  in  heaven,  Himlen  har 
hørt  min  Ed.  —  for  Venice,  om  man  bød  mig  hele  Venedig.  —  tenor,  efter 
Lydeisen.  —  exposition,  Tolkning,  Udlægning. 

S.  42.  I  stay  on  my  bond,  jeg  støtter  mig  paa,  staar  paa  mit  Gjælds- 
bevis.  —  intent  and  purpose,  synonyme  Ord:  Lovens  Aand  og  Mening.  — 
relation,  har  fuld  Anvendelse  paa  den  Mulkt,  som  er  forfalden  efter  Gjælds- 
brevet.  —  more  elder,  dobbelt  Komparativ,  ofte  hos  Shaksp.  —  balance,  her 
brugt  som  Flertalsord.  —  on  your  charge,  paa  din  Bekostning.  —  expressed, 
det  staar  ikke  udtrykkelig  (med  rene  Ord,1  saa.  —  lingering  penance,  fra  en 
saadan  Elendigheds  langsomme  Pine.  —  misery,  maa  her  læses  med  Tonen 
paa  anden  Stavelse  (fransk  Udtale).  —  honourable,  i  England  Prædikat  til 
adelige  Damer:  Eders  ædle  Hustru.  —  speak  me  fair,  tal  vel  om  mig,  naar 
jeg  er  død.  —  a  love,  En  som  elskede  ham,  en  sand  Ven.  —  with  all  my 
heart,  med   dobbelt  Mening:  »af  ganske  Hjerte,«  og:   »med  mit  Hjerteblod«. 

—  a  wife  which,  s.  Gr.  §  168  Anm.  2. 

S.  43.  Jot,  Draabe;  egtl.  Tøddel,  og  bruges  nu  kun  om  tørre  Ting.  — 
the  aet,  Loven,  Lovbestemmelsen;  law  svarer  nærmere  til  vort  »Ret« :  common 
law,  engelsk  Ret,  civil  law,  Romerret,  law  of  nations,  Folkeret;  lawyer,  Ju- 
rist; de  ved  Parlamentet  besluttede  Love  kaldes  acts  of  parliament.  —  a  just 
pound,  an  exac«  pound. 

S.  44.  In  he  substance ,  or  the  division;  substance  betegner  det  Hele 
af  -50  Skrupel  eller  1  Gran,  i  Mods.  til  division,  som  er  Brøken  af  et  Gran, 
altsaa:  saa  meget  som  et  Gran  eller  Tyvendedelen  af  et  Gran.  —  in  the 
estimation  of  a  hair,  saa  meget  som  udgjør  et  Haars  Vægt.  —  the  devil  give 
him  good  of  it,  maa  Djævelen  give  ham  Lykke  dertil.  —  stay  question,  jeg 
vil  ikke  staa  her  længer  og  strides  med  Eder.  —  the  party,  »Part«  i  juridisk 
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Betydn.  —  contrive,  plot,  rette  et  Anslag  mod.  —  the  privy  coffer  of  the 
state,  Statskassen.  —  gainst  all  other  voice,  uanseet  hvad  de  andre  maatte 
sige;  Spørgsmaalet  om  en  Forbryders  Liv  eller  Død  afgjordes  nemlig  af 
Dogen  alene.  —  the  defendant,  »Indstevnte« ,  den  Sagsøgte;  Gitanten  eller 
Klageren  kaldes  the  plaintiff.  —  incurred  the  danger,  du  er  hjemfalden  til 
Lovens  Straf,  saaledes  som  nys  af  mig  er  sagt.  —  for  half  thy  wealth,  d.  e. 
as  for:  hvad  den  ene  Halvdel  angaar,  saa  tilhører  den  Antonio.  —  hum- 
bleness,  hvis  du  ydmygt  beder  derom,  kan  du  slippe  med  en  Pengestraf. 

S.  45.  For  the  state,  for  Statens  Vedkommende.  —  pardon  not  that, 
eftergiv  ikke  det,  nml.  Dødsdommen.  —  so  please,  hvis  hans  Naade  Dogen 
eftergiver  ham  Bøden  for  den  ene  Halvdel,  saa  er  jeg  tilfreds,  dersom  han 
vil.  —  in  use;  medens  Shy.  vedblev  at  være  den  lovlige  Eier,  skulde  Antonio 
have  Brugen  og  Nytten  af  hans  Eiendom;  dette  kaldes  ogsaa  at  have  en 
Ting  in  trust,  i  Forvar,  —  record  a  gift,  udsteder  et  Gavebrev,  hvad  strax 
ndfr.  kaldes  deed  of  gift.  —  possessed,  d.  e.  possessed  of.  —  ten  more,  nemlig 
tolv  Jurymænd  til  at  dømme  ham  fra  Livet.  —  desire  pardon,  jeg  beder 
Eders  Naade  have  mig  undskyldt.  —  leisure,  at  Eders  Tid  ikke  tillader  Eder 
at  følge  min  Indbydelse.  —  cope,  egtl.  kappes  med,  byde  Spidsen,  altsaa: 
med  3000  Dukater  møde  vi  Eders  Umage,  d.  e.  vi  ere  saa  fri  at  tilbyde 
Eder  de  3000  Dukater  til  Løn  for  Eders  venlige  Umage;  withal,  at  forbinde 
med  ducats.  —  in  love  and  service,  i  Venskab  og  Gj  en  tjeneste. 

S.  46.  Mercenary,  gridsk,  vindesyg:  jeg  attraaede  aldrig  høiere  Vinding, 
nml.  end  den  at  være  tilfreds  med  hvad  jeg  gjorde,  d.  e.  Bevidstheden  om 
at  have  gjort  en  god  Gjerning  var  mig  altid  Løn  stor  nok.  —  of  force,  nød- 
vendigvis, —  fee,  Betaling,  Honorar.  —  pardon  me,  tilgiv  mig,  nml.  at  jeg 
nøder  Eder.  —  shame  myself,  beskjæmme  mig,  vanære  mig  ved  at  give.  — 
on  the  valne,  det  kommer  mere  an  paa  Bingen,  end  paa  Bingens  Værd.  — 
7scuse,  excuse.  —  hold  out  enemy,  holde  ud  som  Fiende,  d.  e.  for  evigt  vredes 
paa  Eder;  smlgn.  hold  friends  with.  —  peace  be  with  you,  Farvel.  —  withal, 
her  brugt  som  Adverb.:  derhos,  dertil. 


BACON. 
1.     OF  STUDIES. 


S.  51.  Dette  Essay  var  et  af  Bacons  Yndlingsstykker;  det  foreligger  i 
tre  Bedaktioner,  den  ene  udførligere  end  den  anden.  I  Texten  er  indtaget 
den  første  Halvdel  af  den  sidste  Bearbeidelse. 

Delight,  i  den  første  Udgave  pastimes,  Tidkort,  Underholdning,  Adspre- 
delse: Studeringer  tjene  til  Adspredelse,  til  Zirat  og  til  Hjælp  i  Forretninger 
(gjøre  os  dygtige  i  Forretninger),   saaledes  gjengivet  i  den  latinske  BearbeU 
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delse:  »Studia  et  lectiones  librorum  aut  meditation um  voluptati,  aut  ora- 
tionis  ornamento,  aut  negotiorum  subsidio  inserviunt.«  —  ability,  skill  in 
negotiations,  mastery  over  business,  Færdighed,  Duelighed;  længere  nede 
forekommer  Ordet  i  Flertal,  abilities,  i  Bet.  Evner.  —  for  delight,  i  Hen- 
seende til,  »quatenus  ad  voluptatem.«  —  privateness,  Ensomhed,  Stilhed, 
modsat  det  offentlige  Liv  eller  Forretningslivet;  retiring ,  retirement;  begge 
Udtryk  betegne  det  samme:  i  ledige  Timer,  naar  vi  trække  os  tilbage  fra 
Forretningerne  (hvorved  B.   nærmest  tænker  paa  Deltagelse  i  Statslivet. 

In  discourse,  i  den  mundtlige  Tale,  »in  sermone  tam  familiari  quam  so- 
lemni«,  altsaa  baade  om  Samtalen  og  den  offentlige  Debat.  —  expert,  det 
samme  som  nedenfor  kaldes  crafty,  »praktiske«  Mænd.  —  particulars,  En- 
keltheder. —  general  counsels,  Oversigt  over  det  Hele.  —  plots,  Kombination. 
—  marshalling,  d.  s.  s.  ovfr.  er  kaldt  disposition  (to  marskal,  egtl.  opstille 
en  Hær  til  Kamp;  deraf:  ordne,  arrangere;  smlgn.  Festmarschal  =  Fest- 
arrangør). —  sloth,  Dovenskab,  Lediggang,  »speciosa  quædam  socordia«  (et 
Lediggjængeri,  der  ser  ud  som  Flid);  angaaende  denne  Bemærkning,  s.  ovfr. 
Bacons  Biografi,  S.  50- 

Affectation,  Affektation,  Pedanteri.  —  make  judgment,  opgjøre  sin  Mening, 
Dom.  —  the  humour  of  a  scholar,  er  en  Stuelærds  Indfald,  kan  kun  falde 
en  Stuelærd  ind.  —  perfect,  gjør  Naturen ,  d.  e.  de  naturlige  Evner  mere 
fuldkomne.  —  proyne,  den  ældre  Form  for  prune,  bortskjære  Vanskud  paa 
Træer,  beklippe,  studse:  trænge  til  Saxen  ligesom  Planterne.  —  directions  at 
large,  almindelige  Forskrifter.  —  bounded  in,  holdte  indenfor  de  rette 
Grændser.  —  simple  men,  ulærde  Folk.  —  wise  men,  kloge,  forstandige 
Mænd.  —  that  is  a  wisdom;  that  o:  the  proper  use  of  them:  den  rette  Brug 
af  Studeringer  er  en  Viisdom,  som  ikke  læres  af  dem  selv,  men  i  Erfa- 
ringens Skole.    —    to  find  talk,    for  at  finde  Stof  til  unyttige  Diskurser. 

Curiously,  med  Opmærksomhed;  not  curiously ,  flygtigt;  i  den  første 
Udgave  staar:  to  be  read  cursorily.  —  by  deputy,  egtl.  ved  Hjælp  af  en  Sub- 
stitut, »paa  anden  Haand«,  ved  Kompendier  eller  Udtog.  —  and  extracts, 
d.  e.  and  by  extracts.  —  in  the  less  important  arguments,  hvor  Indholdet, 
Stoffet  er  af  mindre  Vigtighed.  —  distilled  books,  destillerede  Bøger,  d.  e. 
Bøger,  hvor  det  Vigtigste  er  uddraget.  —  flashy  things,  flaut,  uden  Smag, 
»penitus  insipidi«.  —  full,  grundig  Mand.  —  conference,  mundtlig  Forhand- 
ling, personligt  Møde.  —  a  ready  man,  som  har  Svar  paa  rede  Haand,  en 
»hurtig«  Mand.  —  an  exact  man,  paalidelig,  nøiagtig  Mand  (som  har  nøi- 
agtig  gransket,  hvad  han  siger).  —  present  wit,  hurtigt  Begreb.  —  cunning, 
Kløgt,  Snuhed,  »a  sinister  crooked  wisdom«,  som  Bacon  selv  et  andet  Sted 
forklarer  det.  —  that  he  dothnot,  synes  at  vide  det,  han  ikke  ved;  that  =  what 

2.      OF  TRUTH. 

S.  52.  There  be  that,  d.  e.  there  are  those  that.  —  giddiness,  egtl. 
Svimmelhed,  Ørske;  her  om  Ustadighed,  Flygtighed  i  Tanke:  »cogitationum 
vertigine.  —  fix  a  belief,  følge  faste  Grundsætninger,  »fide  fixa  aut  axioma- 
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tibus  constautibus  constringi.«  —  affecting,  efterstræbende,  forlangende.  — 
free-will,  Vilkaarlighed,  »liberi  arbitrii  usum  affectantes.«  —  philosophers  of 
that  kind,  de  skeptiske  Filosofer,  som  erklærede,  at  Sandheden  ikke  kunde 
findes,  og  derfor  tvivlede  om  alt.  —  discoursing  wits,  Skribenter  (Filosofer), 
som  fare  fra  det  Ene  til  det  Andet:  flygtige,  vindige  Hoveder.  —  of  the  same 
veins,  af  de  samme  Aarer,  d.  e.  Beskaffenhed.  —  blood,  Blod,  d.  e.  Saft  og  Kraft, 
Marv.  —  which  men  take,  som  det  koster  Menneskene.  —  imposeth  upon, 
lægger  et  Baand  paa  den  menneskelige  Tænkning,  »cogitationibus  imponitur 
capti vitas.«  —  at  a  stand,  at  a  loss.  —  make  for  pleasure,  »voluptati  sit«, 
tjene  til,  sigte  paa.  —  as  with  poets,  saaledes  som  Digternes  Løgne.  —  1 
cannot  tell,  jeg  kan  ikke  sige  med  Bestemthed,  hvorledes  det  hermed  hænger 
sammen,  d.  e.  jeg  tror  det  kommer  deraf,  »nescio  qvomodo  veritas . . . 
ostendit. «  —  masks,  Komediespil;  der  tænkes  paa  de  saakaldte  Maskespil, 
allegorisk-dramatiske  Stykker,  som  vare  meget  yndede  i  Dronning  Elisabets 
Tid,  navnlig  ved  Hoffet.  —  triumphs,  Triumf-Tog  (i  samme  Betydning  som 
det  latinske  triumphus).  —  daintily,  egtl.  delikat;  her  =  elegantly,  net, 
zirlig.  —  candlelight,  Lampeskin. 

That  showeth,  s.  ovfr.  til  Merch.  of  Ven.  Aet  4,  Se.  1  (S.  436).  —  by  day, 
ved  Dagens  Lys.  —  valuations,  estimations,  falske  Bedømmelser,  neml.  af 
Tingene,  »æstimationes  rerum  falsæ.«  —  as  one  would,  at  pleasure,  unre- 
strained,  »imaginationes  ad  libitum«,  vilde  Fantasier.  —  indisposition,  Util- 
fredshed med  sig  selv.   —   unpleasing,  unpleasant,  misfornøiet,  led  og  kjed. 

—  one  of  the  fathers,  en  af  Kirkefædrene;  her  sigtes  til  en  Bemærkning  af 
Augustinus.  —  vinum  dæmonum,  wine  of  demons.  —  it  is  but  with  the  sha- 
dow  of  a  lie,  d.  e.  det  er  kun  med  Skyggen  af  en  Løgn,  at  Poesien  fylder 
Indbildningen.  —  howsoever,  although,  skjønt.  —  affections,  Tilbøjeligheder : 
skjønt  dette  er  saa  i,  d.  e.  paa  Grund  af  Menneskenes  forkjerte'  Domme  og 
Tilbøieligheder.  —  doth  judge  itself,  d.  e.  Sandheden  erkjender  ingen  anden 
Dommer  over  sig  (er  sin  egen  Dommer).  —  inquiry,  investigation.  —  which 
is  the  love-making ,  hvorved  man  beiler  til  den  som  en  Frier.  —  sovereign 
good,  høieste  Gode. 

The  first  creature  of  God,  det  første  Gud  skabte;  i  denne  Betydn.  siges 
nu  creation.  —  in  the  works  of  the  days,  i  de  sex  Dages  Gjerninger.  —  the 
illumination  of  his  spirit,  hans  Aands  Oplysning,  d.  e.  Oplysning  ved  hans 
Aand:  hans  stadige  Sabbathsgjerning,  efterat  han  har  skabt  Naturens  og 
Forstandens  Lys,  er  at  sende  Aandens  Lys.  — 

S.  53.     The  face  of  the  matter,  Materiens  Ansigt,  d.  e.  Ydre,  Overflade. 

—  the  poet,  den  romerske  Digter  Lucretius,  Ciceros  Samtidige,  som  i  sit 
Digt  »De  rerum  natura«  (Om  Tingenes  Natur)  har  givet  en  poetisk  Frem- 
stilling af  Epikurs  Lære;  det  Sted,  som  strax  efter  citeres,  er  taget  fra  Be- 
gyndelsen af  Digtets  anden  Bog: 

Suave  mari  magno,  turbantibus  æquora  ventis, 
E  terra  magnum  alterius  spectare  laborem;  .  . 
Suave  etiam  belli  certamina  magna  tueri 
Per  campos  instructa  tua  sine  parte  pericli. 
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Sed  nil  dulcius  est,  bene  qvam  munita  tenere 
Edita  doctrina  sapientum  templa  serena, 
Despicere  unde  queas  alios  passimque  videre 
Errare  atque  viam  palantis  qværere  vitæ. 

Dette  Sted  forekommer  ogsaa  i  Slutningen  af  1ste  Bog  af  Advancement 
of  Learning,  saaledes  gjengivet:  »It  is  a  view  of  delight  to  stand  or  walk 
upon  the  shore  side,  and  to  see  a  snip  tossed  with  tempest  upon  the  sea; 
or  to  be  in  a  forti fied  tower,  and  to  see  two  battles  join  upon  a  plain.  But 
it  is  a  pleasure  incomparable,  for  the  mind  of  man  to  be  settled,  landed, 
and  fortified  in  the  certainty  of  trutti;  and  from  thence  to  descry  and  be- 
hold the  errors,  perturbations,  labours,  and  wanderings  up  and  down  of 
other  meD.« 

Adventures,  fortunes,  »varios  eventus«,  hvorledes  det  gaar  op  og  ned  i 
Slaget.  —  upon  the  vantage-ground  of  Truth,  paa  Sandhedens  sikkre  Grund, 
»fortified  in  the  certainty  of  truth,«  som  det  er  udtrykt  i  Advancement  of 
Learning;  smlgn.  ovfr.  til  Merch.  ofVen.  Aet  III,  Se.  2  (S.  433). — not  to  be 
commanded,  som*  ikke  kan  beherskes,  ubestigelig  (»inaccessibilem«),  uind- 
tagelig. —  errors  and  wanderings,  enstydige  Ord:  deres  Famlen  og  Flakken 
i  Mørke  og  Taage.  —  pity,  Medfølelse,  »misericordia«,  d.  s.  s.  charity,  Kjær- 
lighed (til  Næsten).  —  swelling,  Opblæsthed,  Hovmodighed.  —  to  have  a 
marfs  mind  move,  d.  e.  moving,  naar  et  Menneskes  Sind  bevæger  sig.  — 
turn  upon,  dreie  sig  om  Sandhedens  Poler,   d.  e    støtte  sig  paa  Sandheden. 

Civil  business,  Politik  (civil  her  =  politicai),  »veritatem  aut  potius  vera- 
citatem  (Sanddruhed,  Oprigtighed)  in  civilibus  negotiis.«  —  round,  fair, 
candid,  modsat  crooked:  »ærlig,  aaben  Færd.«  —  allay;  herfor  siges  nu 
sædvanlig  alloy,  Tilsætning  af  et  ringere  Metal  til  det  ædlere,  Legering; 
ogsaa,  saaledes  som  her,  det  tilsatte  ringere  Metal  —  embaseth,  forringer 
dets  Værd,  Gehalt. 

Montaigne,  s:t  ovfr.  Bacons  Biografi  S.  50.  —  the  word  of  the  lie,  at  blive 
kaldt  en  Løgner.  —  faces  God,  ser  Gud  (frækt)  i  Øinene,  »deo  insultat.« 
—  shrink,  krympe  sig:  kryber  for  Mennesker,  »homini  se  incurvat«.  —  the 
wickedness  of  falsehood,  hvilken  stor  Last  Falskhed  er.  —  it  shall  be  the  last 
peal,  de  (d.  e.  Falskheden  og  Troløsheden)  skulle  være  s-om  det  sidste  Basun- 
stød, hvorved  Guds  Dom  nedkaldes  over  Menneskenes  Slægter.  —  il  being 
foretold,  Luk.  18,  8:  »Naar  Menneskens  Søn  kommer,  skal  han  finde  Troen 
paa  Jorden? 

3.     DURABILITY  OF  LEARNING. 

S.  54.  Knowledge  and  learning;  learning  er  det  høiere  Begreb;  i  den 
latinske  Bearbeidelse  De  Augmentis  gjengives  det  ved  'doctrina',  eru- 
ditio';  Skriftets  Titel  »Advancement  of  Learning«  ved  »De  Augmentis  Scien- 
tiarum«; paa  dette  Sted  smelte  begge  Ord  sammen  til  eet  Begreb,  i  den 
latinske  Redaktion:  »litterarum  excellentia. «  —  continuance,  Livets  Vedvaren 
efter  dette  Liv,  »æternitate«.  —  generation,  Slægtens  Forplantning,  »procreatio 
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sobolis.«  —  raising  of  houses  and  families,  »nobilitatio  familiæ.«  —  founda- 
tions,  »fundationes«,  Stiftelser  (Skoler,  Universiteter,  lærde  Selskaber  m.  m.). 
—  the  desire  of  memory ,  Ønsket  om  at  mindes,  leve  i  Efterverdenens  Er- 
indring: Ønsket  om  at  vinde  et  berømt  Navn,  Eftermæle;  det  Hele  gjengivet 
ved  »fama«  i  den  latinske  Overs.  —  in  effect,  kort  sagt.  —  the  strength  of, 
»ae  denique  humanorum  votorum  summa«,  Summen  af  alle  menneskelige 
Ønsker.  —  monuments  of  wit,  Aandens  Mindesmærker,  »monumenta  ingenii 
et  eruditionis.«  —  infinite,  her  i  Bet.  utallig,  innumerable  »innumera.« 

Have  been  decayed,  have  fallen  into  decay;  Verbet  er  nu  intr.  — statuaes, 
Flertal  af  »statua«,  den  gamle  Form  for  statue;  Ordet  var  ikke  paa  denne 
Tid  fuldkommen  naturaliseret  i  det  engelske  Sprog.  —  leese  of,  cannot  but 
lose  some  of  the  life  (leese,  gammel  Form  for  lose).  —  images  of  meris  wits 
and  knowledges,  »ingeniorum  imagines.«  —  their  fruits,  de  Frugter,  som  de 
frembringe.  —  letters,  learning,  »litteræ«.  —  illuminations,  enlightment,  Op- 
lysning; B.  bruger  oftere  abstrakte  Ord  i  Flertallet,  hvor  det  nu  ikke  læn- 
gere er  brugeligt;  saaledes  ogsaa  ovfr.  knowledges. 

4.      INSTAURATIO  MAGNA. 

The  end  in  view ,  Maalet,  hvortil  der  sigtes Jmed  hans  store  Værk 
Instauratio. 

S.  55.     The  former  ages,  Oldtiden.  —  the  poet,  Lucretius,  VI,  1 — 8: 

Primum  frugiferos  foetus  mortalibus  ægris 
Dediderant  quondam  præstanti  nomine  Athenæ; 
Et  recreaverunt  vitam,  legesque  rogarunt. 

worship,  i  den  latinske  Original  »admiratione« ,  Beundring.  —  the  Glory  of 
God  etc,  Ordspr.  25,  2:  »Det  er  Guds  Ære  at  skjule  en  Ting,  men  det  er 
Kongens  Ære  at  ransage  en  Ting.«  —  by  a  comparison  of  condition,  naar 
man  sammenligner  den  Tilstand,  hvori  de  leve,   »per  status  comparationem.« 

The  arts,  Kunsterne;  med  dette  Ord,  som  ofte  "forekommer  i  Bacons 
Skrifter,  forstaar  B.  enhver  praktisk  Anvendelse  af  Videnskaberne  i  det  reale 
Liv;  man  maa  ikke  herved  tænke  paa  de  skjønne  Kunster,  som  han  kun 
skjænkede  liden  Opmærksomhed  og  tillagde  liden  Betydning.  —  virtue  (of 
discoveries),  her  i  Bet.  fortrinlig  Egenskab,  Ypperlighed.  —  inglorious,  d.  e. 
Opfinderne  ere  ukjendte  og  uberømte. 

S.  56,  Vulgar,  lav;  degenerate,  ignoble,  uædel,  uværdig;  smlgn.  strax 
ndfr. :  »this  (den  anden  Art  af  Ærgjærrighed)  certainly  has  more  dignity.«  — 
more  noble,  i  Orig.  »augustior«,  mere  ophøiet,  ædel.  —  superstiiion,  Overtro, 
blind  Tro,  Kulsviertro.  —  imposture,  Bedrag. 

5.   SENTENCES  AND  APOPHTHEGMS. 

As  water  etc;  dette  Stykke  (i  engelsk  Oversættelse)  er  taget  fra  De  Aug- 
mentis,  2den  Bog,  Dedikationen  til  Kongen.  —  comfort  and  sustain  itself,  i 
Orig.  »se  sustentaie  et  fovere  possit«,  kan  holde  sig  og  bevare  sin  Kraft. — 
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ornaments  of  magnificence;  istedetfor  dette  bør  læses:  ornaments  for  magni- 
ficence  etc,  bar  smykket  dem  med  Ornamenter  for  at  give  dem  et  værdigt  og 
stateligt  Udseende.  —  so  knowledge,  læs:  so  this  excellent  liquor  of  knowledge , 
denne  Kundskabens  kostelige  Kilde.  —  conferences,  »colloquiis« ,  mundtlige 
Forhandlinger,  lærde  Sammenkomster.  —  colleges,  høiere  Skoler,  lærde  Skoler. 

S.  57.  Appetites,  Drifter,  Begjæringer.  —  some  of  prey,  d.  e.  some  appe- 
tites  of  prey;  forklaret  nedenfor  ved  »desires  of  profit,  of  lust,  of  revenge.« 

Being  of  her  learned  counsel;  Bacon  var  hvad  man  kalder  Queen's  Counsel, 
»kongelig  Raad«,  en  Ærestitel  for  plæderende  Advokater,  som  giver  disse 
den  Forret,  at  de  Sager,  hvori  de  optræde,  foretages  først;  Bacon  var  den 
første  af  denne  Klasse  Advokater.  —  treason,  tidligere  ogsaa  kaldt  high 
treason,  er  Høiforræderi ;  det  straffes  med  Døden.  —  felony,  egtl.  (i  Lehns- 
retten)  Brud  paa  den  Troskab,  som  en  Vasal  skylder  sin  Overherre;  det  var 
oprindelig  en  Forbrydelse,  som  havde  til  Følge  Tab  af  Eiendom  (Lehnets 
Fortabelse),  hvortil  senere,  da  Lovgivningen  antog  en  meget  blodig  Karakter, 
ogsaa  kom  Tab  af  Livet;  men  den  nyere,  mere  humane  Lovgivning  har  er- 
klæret mange  Forbrydelser  for  felonies,  uden  at  belægge  dem  med  saadanne 
Straffe;  felonies  kan  derfor  nu  kun  karakteriseres  som  Forbrydelser  af  mere 
graverende  Art  (saasom  Tyveri,  Indbrud,  Brandstiftelse,  Falskneri  o.  lign.}. 
—  conceits,  s.  ovfr.  til  Merch.  of  Ven.  Aet  1,  Se.  1  (S.  424).  —  mean  state, 
liden  Stat  (saadan  som  de  smaa  Byrepubliker  i  Oldtiden). 
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1.      PARADISE  LOST. 

S.  62.  De  indledende  Vers,  som  i  Korthed  angive  Digtets  Indhold,  ere 
formede  efter  Iliadens  og  Æneidens  Begyndelse.  —  mortal,  her  =  deadly, 
dødbringende;  Milton  bruger  flere  Ord  af  romansk  Oprindelse  i  en  usæd- 
vanlig, nu  obsolet  Bemærkelse.  —  with  loss,  og  (tilligemed)  Tab  af  Eden.  — 
Heavenly  Muse,  den  himmelske  Sangmø,  som  inspirerede  Moses  og  David.  — 
secret,  her  ==  separate,  apart.  —  Oreb ,  or  Sinai,  to  Toppe  af  det  samme 
Bjerg.  —  shepherd,  Moses;  2  Moseb.  3,  1:  'Og  Mose  vogtede  Jethros,  sin 
Svogers,  Præsten  i  Midians  Kvæg,  og  han  drev  Kvæget  bag  Ørken,  og  kom 
til  det  Guds  Bjerg,  til  Horeb. «  I  femte  Mosebog  siges  Loven  at  være  given 
fra  Horeb,  men  i  de  andre  Bøger  fra  Sinai.  —  the  chosen  seed,  det  udvalgte 
Folk  (seed  =  race).  — -  Sion  hill,  hvor  Musen  inspirerede  David;  Sions  Høi 
laa  lige  overfor  Moria,  hvor  Templet  stod;  i  Dalen  nedenfor  var  Siloams 
Bæk  (eller  rettere,  Dam);  Udtrykkene  have  sine  Paralleler  i  Bjergene  He- 
likon  og  Parnassus,  med  Kilderne  Hippokrene  og  Kastalia,  Musernes  vanlige 
Opholdssteder.  —  fast  by,  tæt  ved.  —  oracle  of  God,  Jerusalems  Tempel.  — 
adventurous  song,  dristige  Sang.  —  Aonian  mount,  Bjerget  Helikon  i  Bøotien 
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(som  ogsaa  kaldtes  Aonia),  med  Kilderne  Aganippe  og  Hippokrene:  svinge 
mig  høit  over  det  aoniske  Bjerg,  d.  e.  med  mit  Digt  overgaa  de  græske 
Digteres  Værker.  —  Spirit,  at  læse  i  een  Stavelse  (saaledes  ofte  hos  Milton). 
The  upright  heart,  smlgn.  1  Kor.  3,  16:  «Know  ve  not  that  ye  are  the 
temple  of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you?»  —  broodingt 
rugende;  i  den  engl.  Bibeloversættelse  (Gen.  1,  2)  staar  moved,  »svævede«. 
—  mad'st  it  pregnant,  fyldte  Afgrunden  med  Livskraft,  gav  den  Liv.  —  to 
the  highth  of,  i  Høide  med,  d.  e.  paa  en  Maade,  som  er  mit  høie  Æmne 
værdigt;  nu  skrives  height.  —  argument,  Gjenstand,  Æmne.  —  assert,  vindi- 
cate,  forsvare  i  Ord  eller  Handling:  hævde  det  guddommelige  Forsyns  Til- 
værelse, eller  dets  Foranstaltninger  med  Menneskene;  enstydigt  med  den 
følgende  Sætning.  Digtet  betegner  sig  som  en  Theodicee  eller  Retfærdig- 
gjørelse  af  den  guddommelige  Verdensorden,  forsaavidt  Gud  ikke  er  det 
Ondes  Ophav,  meget  mere  vender  dette  til  Gode  for  Mennesket. 

Nor— heil,  d.  e.  neither  Heaven  ,  nor  the  deep  tract  of  Heil  hides  any- 
thing  etc.  —  grand  parents,  første  (ældste)  Forældre;  smlgn.  «grandfather», 
«great  grandfather«.  —  favoured  of,  istfr.  by;  ofte  saaledes  hos  de  ældre 
Forfattere.  —  for  one  restraint  lords  of  the  world  besides;  saaledes  bør 
maaske  helst  interpungeres,  og  Meningen  er  da:  being  lords  of  the  world 
but  for  one  restraint. 

S.  63.  What  time,  d.  e_.  at  the  time  when.  —  above  his  peers,  sine 
Jevninge,  de  Engle,  med  hvem  han  var  lige  i  Rang.  —  he  trusted,  han 
troede  for  vist  at  skulle  blive  den  Høiestes  Ligemand,  naar  han  satte  sig 
op  imod  ham;  smlgn.  Es.  14,  12—14:  « Hvorledes  er  du  falden  af  Him- 
melen, du  Morgenstjerne,  du  Morgenrødens  Søn?  og  du  sagde  i  dit  Hjerte: 
jeg  vil  opstige  i  Himmelen,  ophøie  min  Trone  over  Guds  Stjerner,  og  jeg 
vil  sidde  paa  Forsamlingens  Bjerg,  jeg  vil  fare  op  over  de  tykke  Skyers 
Høie,  jeg  vil  være  den  Høieste  lig».  —  battle  proud,  stolt  Fylking;  smlgn. 
ndfr. :  brought  along  innumerable  force  of  spirits  armed.  —  headlong 
flaming;  han  lyste  som  et  Meteor  i  sit  Fald  gjennem  Luften,  smlgn.  Luk. 
10,  18:    "Jeg  saa,    at  Satanas  faldt  ned    af  Himmelen  som  et  Lyn«. 

,The  ethereal  sky,  fra  den  høie  Himmel;  Ætheren  er  den  høieste  og  reneste 
Luft.  —  ruin,  Fald.  —  penal  fire,  Straffens  Ild.  —  who  durst,  at  henføre  til 
him:  han  nedstyrtede  ham,  som  vovede,  frit  oversat:  fordi  han  vovede  at 
bære  Vaaben  paa  den  Almægtige.  —  defy  to  arms,  ligefrem:  opsige  den 
Almægtige  Lydighed  og  gribe  til  Vaaben  mod  ham;  defy  bet.  oprindelig,  i 
Lehnsrettens  Sprog,  at  opsige  sin  Overherre  Huldskab  og  Troskab;  i  hine 
Tider,  da  Magt  sædvanlig  maatte  mødes  med  Magt,  pleiede  Vasallen,  naar 
han  troede  sig  forurettet,  at  sende  Overherren  en  «defiance»,  der  var  ens- 
betydende med  en  Krigserklæring,  for  at  tiltvinge  sig  Ret  med  Sværdet. 

Åstonished,  i  den  nu  forældede  Bet.  bedøvet,  stunned.  —  beest,  gammel 
Bøiningsform  istfr.  be  eller  art.  —  how  changed  from  him,  «quantum  mu- 
tatus  ab  illo«,  Virg.  Æn.  2,  274.  —  though  bright,  d.  e.  though  they  were 
bright  as  well:  Myriader  af  lysende  Engle.  —  if  he,  d.  e.  if  thou  art  he.  — 
into  what  pit  etc,  du  ser,  hvor  dybt  vi  ere  faldne,  og  fra  hvilken  Høide.  — 
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yet  not  for  those  etc;  paa  samme  Maade  udfordrer  Prometheus  Zeus  i 
Æschylus'  Lænkede  Prometheus  (Vs.  992—997,  Vibes  Oversættelse): 

Saa  lad  ham  da  kun  slynge  sine  Flammelyn; 
Lad  under  Snefog,  Tordenbrag  i  Jordens  Dyb 
Ham  kun  i  vild  Forvirring  mænge  sammen  Alt. 
Mig  skal  dog  intet  bøie,  at  jeg  siger  ham, 
Ved  hvem  han  skal  fra  Herskertronen  styrtes  ned. 

for  those,  trods  disse  Vaaben.  —  disdain  from,  Indignation,  som  udsprang 
deraf,  at  jeg  følte  min  Værdighed  krænket.  —  injured  merit,  nemlig  fordi 
Gud  havde  udraabt  sin  Søn  til  Konge  og  forlangt  den  samme  Ære  for  ham 
som  for  sig  selv;  s.  Digtets  5te  Bog  Vs.  6C0  fgg.,  og  772  fgg.  —  reign,  Over- 
herredømme. —  dubious  battle;  efter  Miltons  Fremstiiling  var  Kampen  i  to 
Dage  uafgjort,  s.  Digtets  sjette  Bog.  —  what  though,  hvad  om  (hvad  gjør  det 
til  Sagen,  em). 

S.  64.  Study  of  revenge,  Stræben,  Higen  og  Tørsten  efter  Hævn  (Lat.  stu- 
dium). —  who . . .  doubted  his  empire,  hvem  nylig  Frygten  for  denne  Arm  bragte 
til  at  skjælve  for  (tvivle  om)  sit  Overherredømme.  —  ignominy,  læses  i  tre 
Stavelser:  ignomy.  —  beneath,  d.  e.  deeper  than.  —  the  strength  of  gods 
cannot  fail,  den  guddommelige  Kraft  kan  ikke  tages  fra  os  eller  forgaa; 
deres  Bestemmelse  var,  aldrig  at  kunne  tilintetgjøres,  saasom  de  vare  skabte 
af  en  uforgjængelig  Substants,  her  kaldt  empyreal:  fiery  essence,  Ildstof; 
smlgn.  Ps.  104,  4:  «Han  gjør  sine  Engle  til  Aander,  sine  Tjenere  til  gloende 
Ild*).  —  in  arms,  i  Styrke  (væbnet  Styrke). 

Fallen  Cherub,  to  be  weak  is  miserable;  en  engelsk  Kritiker,  Hazlitt,  be- 
mærker hertil:  »Satan,  in  Milton's  poem,  is  not  the  principle  of  malignity 
or  of  the  abstract  love  of  evil,  but  of  the  abstract  love  of  power,  of  pride, 
of  self-will  personified,  to  which  last  principle  all  other  good  and  evil,  and 
even  his  own,  are  subordinate.  He  expresses  the  sum  and  substance  of  all 
ambition  in  this    one  line«.  —  still,    altid.  —  so  as  shall,    so  that  it  shall. 

—  ministers  of  vengeance,   de  gode  Engle.  —  if  I  fail  not,  if  I  mistake  not. 

—  o'erblown,  Svovlhaglet  har  drevet  over.  —  the  fiery  surge,  fiery  flood, 
Ildhavet  har  lagt  sig;  surge  er  Havet  i  Oprør,  i  Brott  og  Brand.  —  from 
the  precipice  of  heaven,  i  Faldet  fra  Himlen.  —  the  thunder  winged;  en  Al- 
lusion til  de  befjedrede  Pile:    Tordenen  med  sine  røde  Flammevinger  har 


De  gamle  græske  Fysikere  forestillede  sig  Jorden  som  Midtpunktet  for  syv  Sfærer 
eller  Himle,  den  første  indesluttet  i  den  anden,  den  anden  i  den  tredie,  og  alle  i 
den  syvende.  Det  Element,  hvoraf  denne  syvende  Himmel  bestod,  bavde  Ildens 
Natur;  her  var  de  guddommelige  og  evige  Væseners  Hjem.  Naar  Menneskets  Sjæl 
ved  Døden  er  løst  fra  Legemet,  stiger  den  gjennem  de  lavere  Himle  op  til  Ildhimlen, 
og  er  da  i  et  Element  af  samme  Natur  som  den  selv  (smlgn.  „i  den  syvende  Him- 
mel"). De  latinske  Kirkelærere  i  Middelalderen  fulgte  den  samme  Opfatning,  men 
antoge  ni  Himle.  Bonaventura  siger:  Novem  ponuntur  cæli  largissime  accipiendo : 
aéreum,  æthereum,  igneum,  Olympicum,  planetarum,  firmamentum  (Fixstjernernes 
Himmel),  aqueum,  empyreum,  Trinitatis. 
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udsendt  alle  sine  Pile,  d.  e.  udtømt  sin  Kraft.  —  his  shafts;  Milton  undgaar 
sædvanlig  at  bruge  its;  dette  Ord  begynder  at  komme  i  Brug  først  efter 
Miltons  Tid. —  satiate,  d.  e.  satiated,  mættet,  tilfredsstillet:  hvad  enten  det  er 
Foragt  eller  mættet  Hævn,  som  gjør,  at  vor  Fiende  skjænker  os  denne  Frist. 
5.  65.     Powers,  forces,  Krigsmagt:  vor  slagne  Hær.  —  offend,  fortrædige. 

—  uplift,  d.  e.  uplifted.  —  prone,  udstrakt,  henstrakt.  —  Titanian,  d.  e.  as 
huge  as  they,  whom  the  fables  name  Titanian.  Efter  den  græske  Mythologi 
vare  Titanerne  Sønner  af  Uranos  og  Gæa  (Himmelen  og  Jorden)  og  gjorde  Oprør 
mod  Jupiter,  men  bleve  slagne  og  nedstyrtede  i  Tartarus.  De  sammen- 
blandes ofte  med  Giganterne,  men  Titanerne  vare  de  egentlige  Himmel- 
stormere; Prometheus  var  en  Titan;  ved  Giganterne  tænkes  mest  paa  de 
uhyre  Legemsskikkelser.  —  Tarsus,  By  i  det  gamle  Kilikien,  bekjendt  som 
Apostelen  Paulus1  Fødested.  —  Leviathan;  hvad  Milton  fortæller  om  dette 
Dyr,  tog  han  fra  den  svenske  Erkebisp  Olaus  Magnus1  Værk  »Historia  de 
Gentibus  Septentrionalibus«  (1555),  som  i  lang  Tid  var  det  øvrige  Europas 
vigtigste  Kilde  til  Kundskab  om  Nordens  Folk  og  Lande.  Olaus  Magnus 
holder  Dyret  for  at  være  en  Hvalfisk,  men  baade  paa  den  norske  og  svenske 
Kyst,  hvor  det  her  fortalte  Sagn  har  været  almindeligt,  er  det  blevet  henført 
til  et  Søuhyre  kaldet  «Kraken»  eller  «Sø-Horven»,  som  i  Almindelighed 
holdt  til  paa  Dybet,  men  en  sjelden  Gang  dukkede  op,  og  var  saa  stor,  at 
den  undertiden  blev  taget  for  en  0,  hvor  Folk  have  gaaet  i  Land  og  gjort 
op  ild.  Efter  den  Beskrivelse,  som  Fiskerne  have  givet  af  dette  Dyr,  har 
det  været  antaget  for  at  høre  til  de  kolossale  Blæksprutters  Klasse.  S.  Olaus 
Magnus'  Værk  20de  Bog  Kap.  25,  og  Pontoppidans  Norges  Naturlige  Historie, 
2det  B.  Kap.  8,  §  11  fgg.  —  ocean  stream,  Oceanet,  egentl.  Strømmen 
Okeanos,  et  homerisk  Udtryk  (Iliad.  14,  245:    «Okeanos;  rivende  Strømme"). 

—  him,  haply  etc,  konstrueres  saaledes:  the  pilot  deeming  him,  when  he 
slumbers,  some  island,  moors  in  his  scaly  rind.  —  haply,  perhaps.  —  skiff, 
Baad,  Jolle.  —  night-foundered,  overfaldt  af  Natten  eller  Mørket,  =  benighted. 

—  invests,  clothes.  —  delays,  dvæler  med  at  komme.  —  chained;  hvorledes 
han  kom  løs,  siges  ikke  i  Digtet.  —  solid-fire,  i  Joh.  G.  Oxenstjernas  svenske 
Oversættelse: 

Om  det  kann  kallas  land,  hvars  eld  från  boljans 
Blott  skils  som  glodgadt  jern,  mot  jern  som  flyter. 

the  Stygian  flood,  den  stygiske  Sø,  d.  e.  Ildsøen  i  Afgrunden.  —  sufferance, 
permission.  —  change,  bytte,  tage  i  Bytte  for. 

S.  66.  Som  an,  øverste  Herre  (taget  ligefrem  af  den  italienske  Form 
sovrano,  af  Lat.  superanus,  som  er  over;  den  sædvanlige  Form  er  sovereign, 
taget  fra  Fr.  souverain).  —  whom  reason  hath  equalled,  hvis  Ligemænd  vi 
ere,  naar  Ret  var;  Lucifer  er  gjennem  hele  Digtet  skildret  som  en  erklæret 
Ivrer  for  Lighed  og  Frihed ,  og  disse  Ideer  spille  en  stor  Rolle  i  det 
himmelske  Oprør,  som,  i  Henseende  til  Motiverne,  med  stor  Troskab  af- 
spejler Rebellionerne  paa  Jorden.  —  its  own  place,  Sjælen  er  sig  selv  en 
Verden.  —  all  but  less  than  he,    paa  det  nær,  at  jeg  er  mindre  end  han ; 
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all  but  er  her  ==  except.  —  we  shall  be  free,  nml.  for  at  tjene  Gud  og  hans. 
Søn.  —  for  his  envy,    d.  e.  han  misunder  os   ikke  denne   Bolig.  —  in  my 
choice,  efter  mit  Tykke.  —  worth  ambition,    at  herske,  om  det  saa  er  i  Hel- 
vede, er  et  værdigt  Maal  for  Ærgjærrigheden. 

Was  moving,    satte  sig  i  Bevægelse.  —  ethereal  temper,  af  ætherisk  Stof. 

—  circumference,  i  Omkreds  lig  Maanens  Skive.  —  the  Tuscan  artist,  Galileo, 
saaledes  kaldt,  fordi  han  opfandt  Teleskopet;  Milton  besøgte  ham  under  sit 
Besøg  i  Italien.  —  Fesolé,  i  Nærheden  af  Florents;  paa  Høiderne  er  der 
Ruiner  af  den  gamle  By  Fæsulæ.  —  Valdarno,  Arnodalen  (Val  d'Arno),  hvori 
Florents  ligger.  —  spotty  globe,    med  Hensyn  til  Maanens  ujævne  Overflade. 

—  Norwegian  hills;  norske  Bjælker  vare  paa  Miltons  Tid  vel  kjendle  i  Eng- 
land, navnlig  efter  Londons  store  Brand.  —  ammiral,  Admiralskib.  —  marle, 
nu  skrevet  marl,  Mergel:  den  brændende  Mergelgrund.  —  clime,  Atmosfære, 
Luft.  —  vaulted  with  fire,  d.  e.  Luften  dannede  som  en  Ildhvælving  over 
ham.  —  nathless,  nevertheless.  —  entranced,  fra  sig  selv,  bevidstløs.  — 
Vallombrosa,  VarOmbroso  (d.  e.  den  skyggefulde  Dal),  i  Nærheden  af  Flo- 
rents. —  Etrurian  shades  etc,  d.  e.  hvor  Træerne  danne  Løvgange  med  sine 
høie,  overhvælvende  Grene.  —  if  such  astonishment  etc.,  nøie  at  forbinde 
med  lost:  som  er  for  stedse  tabt,  hvis  saadan  Modløshed  virkelig  har  kuonet 
bemægtige  sig  eder. 

S.  67.  Virtue,  Tapperhed,  Manddom.  —  drooping,  egtl.  ludende,  hæn- 
gende med  Hovedet;  modløs,  forsagt.  —  with  linked  thunderbolts,  gjennem- 
stinge  os  med  sammenlænkede  Tordenkiler  og  nagle  os  fast  til  Bunden  af 
denne  Afgrund.  —  abashed,  ashamed.  —  sprung  upon  the  wing,  sprang  op, 
fløi  op.  —  nor  did  they  not  perceive;  de  to  Nægtelser  hæve  hinanden:  nor 
did  they  fail  to  perceive,  ikke  at  de  vare  blinde  for.  —  powers,  Magter; 
Himmelen  er,  efter  Milton,  delt  i  utallige  Riger  eller  Fyrstendømmer,  For- 
lehninger  under  Gud  og  Messias;  Satan  og  hans  Vasaller  havde  sine  Lehn  i 
Norden.  —  erst,  fra  først  af,  oprindelig.  —  records,  Optegnelser,  Protokoller: 
i  det  himmelske  Arkiv.  —  books  of  life,  bibelsk  Udtryk;  smlgn.  Joh.  Aab. 
3,  5:  »Den  som  seirer,  han  skal  iføres  hvide  Klæder,  og  jeg  vil  ikke  ud- 
slette hans  Navn  af  Livsens  Bog». 

Advanced  in  view,  avancerede  saa  nær,  at  deres  Høvedsmand  kan  over- 
skue dem,  gjøre  de  Holdt.  —  a  horrid  front,  en  strittende  Fylking.  —  with 
ordered  spear,  med  Spyd  og  Skjold  i  den  rette  Stilling  (til  at  modtage  Kom- 
mando-Ordet). —  traverse,  Adverb.,  paa  tværs,  fra  Siden.  —  views,  mønstrer, 
overser.  —  order  due,  reglementerede  Orden.  —  sums,  estimates,  beregner. 
—  hardening,  forhærdende  sig,  hoverer  det  i  sin  Styrke.  —  since  created 
man,  d.  e.  since  the  creation  of  man  (Latinisme:  post  hominem  creatum, 
Christum  natum  osv.)  —  met,  there  never  met  (intr.).  —  embodied  force, 
organiseret  Styrke,  Hærstyrke  (to  embody,  to  form  or  to  collect  into  a  body 
or  united  mass).  —  he,  Chefen.  —  nor  appeared,  nml.  his  form:  hans 
Skikkelse  var  ikke  mindre  lysende,  end  der  kunde  ventes  hos  en  falden 
Erke-Engel  eller  hos  et  fordunklet  Overmaal  af  Glorie;  Oxenstjerna  over- 
sætter smukt: 
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Ruin,  men  dock  ruin  af  en  Erkångel, 
Hans  hoga  våsens  gudalika  ara 
Var  dunklad,  men  ånnu  ej  slåckt. 

I  den  Skildring,  som  her  følger,  havde  Milton  intet  Forbillede;  han  er  den 
første,  som  har  udrevet  Satan  af  den  monstrøse,  karrikaturmæssige  Opfat- 
ning, som  fremdeles  er  den  gjældende  i  Folkeovertroen,  og  som  endnu  i 
Midten  af  forrige  Aarhundrede  i  en  engelsk  illustreret  Udgave  af  det  Tabte 
Paradis  fremstillede  ham  paa  Kobberne  med  en  bevægelig  Hale,  etpar  smaa 
Horn  og  to  afskyelige  Øren. 

S.  68.  Excess  of  glory,  d.  e.  excessive  glory,  splendour.  —  from  behind 
the  moon,  d.  e.  fra  sin  Stilling  bag  Maanen:  naar  den,  skjult  af  Maanen, 
breder  en  ulykkevarslende  Halvdag  ud  over  Folkene.  —  disastrous,  bebudende 
Ulykke  (af  dis,  en  nægtende  Partikel,  og  astrum,  Stjerne,  fordi  Ulykker  til- 
skreves  en  uheldig  Stilling  af  Planeterne  mod  hinanden;  smlgn.  Udtrykket 
•  gode,  slette  Aspekter").  —  fear  of  change,  Frygt  for  Forandring,  d.  e.  Op- 
rør, Revolution.  —  perplexes  monarchs;  for  denne  og  de  nærmest  forud- 
gaaende  Liniers  Skyld  var  det  Tabte  Paradis  nær  bleven  undertrykt,  da  den 
offentlige  Censor  i  dem  troede  at  se  en  Hentydning  til  Kongens  Person.  — 
considerate  pride,  ubetvingelig  Stolthed.  —  but  cast,  nml.  his  eye:  grusomt 
hans  Øie,  men  med  et  Blik,  der  vidnede  om  Sorg  og  Medynk  ved  at  se 
dem,  som  havde  forbrudt  sig  med  ham ,  eller  rettere  vare  forførte  af  ham. 
—  amerced  of  heaven,  straffede  med  Tabet  af  Himlen;  to  amerce,  lægge  i 
Bøder,  straffe  med  Bøder.  —  yet  how  faithful,  d.  e.  og  dog  at  se,  hvor  tro- 
fast de  stod  i  sin  blegnede  Glands.  —  their  stately  growth,  å.  e.  de  staa  i 
statelig  Væxt,  skjønt  bladløse.  —  their  doubled  ranks  they  bend,  deres  Rækker 
danne  en  dobbelt  Bøining  fra  den  ene  Fløi  til  den  anden,  d.  e.  de  slutte 
en  Halvkreds  om  ham.  —  assay,  prøve,  forsøge,  undersøge,  det  samme  Ord 
som  essay;  men  assay  bruges  nu  kun  om  at  undersøge  Metallers  Gehalt.  — 
in  spite  of  scorn,  imod  sin  Villie  (egtl.  uagtet  han  skammer  sig  over  sin 
Svaghed). 

Matchless,  but  with  the  Almighty  —  not  to  be  matched  but  with,  som 
kun  i  den  Almægtige  finde  sin  Ligemand.  —  from  the  depth  of  knowledge, 
med  det  dybeste  Kjendskab  til  det  Forbigangne  og  Nærværende.  —  puissant, 
powerful.  —  for  me,  as  for  myself.  —  be  witness,  hele  Himlens  Hær  være 
mit  Vidne,  om  jeg  nogensinde  for  selviske  Formaal  eller  ved  at  unddrage 
mig  den  fælles  Fare  har  bevirket  vore  Forhaabningers  Ruin.  —  counsels 
different,  Raad,  Planer,  som  En  lægger  for  sig  selv,  adskilt  fra  sine  Stald- 
brødre; different  bliver  derved  ensbetydende  med  partial,  selfish  —  has 
lost,  d.  e.  caused  the  loss  of. 

S  69.  Till  then,  d.  e.  indtil  det  Øieblik,  da  vi  optoge  Kampen  med 
ham,  sad  han  i  en  sorgløs  Tryghed  paa  sin  Throne.  —  put  forth,  og  han 
udfoldede  hele  sin  kongelige  Pragt,  men  skjulte  sin  virkelige  Styrke.  —  our 
betler  part,  det  staar  tilbage  for  os  som  det  bedste  Parti,  vi  kan  tage,  at 
virke  hemmeligt  (med  hemmelige  Anslag),  med  List  og  Kneb,  hvad  Styrken 
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ikke  formaaede.  —  who  overcomes,  d.  e.  that  he  who  overcomes.  —  space, 
d.  e.  time:  maaske  der  i  Tidens  Løb  kan  fremstaa  nye  Verdener.  —  whereof 
so  rife,  der  gik  i  Himlen  et  almindeligt  Rygte  om,  at  han  snart  tænkte  at 
skabe  noget  saadant.  —  choice  regard,  special  favour.  —  sons  of  heaven; 
med  dette  Udtryk  vil  Satan  betegne,  at  Englene  ikke  ere  skabte  af  Gud, 
men  selvstændige ,  med  Gud  sideordnede  Væsener ;  smlgn.  5te  Bog, 
Vs.  859  fgg. : 

We  know  no  time  when  we  were  not  as  now; 
Know  none  before  us,  self-begot,  self-raised 
By  our  own  quick'ning  power. 

mature,  bringe  til  Modenhed,  d.  e.  Afgjørelse.  —  despaired,  al  Tanke  paa 
Fred  maa  opgives,  d.  e.  Fred  er  umulig.  —  understood,  secret. 

2.      ON  HIS  BLINDNESS. 

That  one  talent;  Milton  sammenligner  sig  med  den  Tjener,  som  kun 
modtog  een  Talent  (Matth.  25).  —  which  is  death  to  hide,  naar  jeg  betænker, 
hvorledes  den  ene  Talent,  som  det  er  en  Dødssynd  at  nedgrave  (i  Jorden), 
har  ligget  ufrugtbar  hos  mig.  —  useless,  uden  at  bringe  nogen  Rente,  smlgn. 
Matth.  25,  27:  «Thou  oughtest  to  have  put  my  money  to  exchangers,  and 
then  at  my  coming  I  should  have  received  my  own  with  usury«.  —  though 
my  soul  more  bent,  d.  e.  though  my  soul  be  more  bent.  —  present  my  true 
account,  aflægge  rigtigt  (feilfrit)  Regnskab.  —  returning,  sagt  med  Hen- 
tydning til  den  bortdragende  Herre  i  Parabelen.  —  fondly,  i  min  Daarlighed, 
Ubetænksomhed.  —  his  state  is  kingly,  han  er  en  Konge,  d.  e.  uindskrænket 
Herre  {state  =  rank).  —  to  post,  egtl.  reise  med  Skyds  (Postheste),  dernæst: 
reise  hurtigt,  ile. 

3.      UNLICENSED  PRINTING. 

S.  10.  But  that,  Gr.  §  223,  Anm.  1.  —  concernment,  concern,  impor- 
tance. —  commonwealth,  i  Kirke  og  Stat;  s.  ndfr.  til  S.  74.  —  demean,  be- 
have ;  mere  brugeligt  er  det  heraf  afledede  Substantiv  demeanour.  — 
thereafter,  overensstemmende  dermed,  derefter.  —  potency  of  life,  Livskraft 
(potency  =  power).  —  to  be  as  active,  saa  at  de  ere  ligesaa  virksomme.  — 
lively,  levende.  —  up  and  down,  om  hverandre.  —  spring  up,  her  i  trans. 
Bet.  —  icho  Mils,    d.  e.  he  who  kills.  —  burden,    Byrde,  unyttigt  Menneske. 

—  treasured  up,  samlet,  gjemt  (henlagt  som  en  Skat  i  Skatkammeret;  at 
henføre  til  life-blood);  smlgn.  ndfr.:  »preserved  and  stored  up  in  books».  — 
on  purpose  to,    i  den  Hensigt  at,  for  at  kunne  leve  et  Liv  udover  dette  Liv. 

—  revolutions,  egtl.  Omdreininger:  mange  Slægter  fuldende  sit  Kredsløb 
(Livsløb)  uden  at  forvinde  den  Skade,  som  er  kommen  over  Land  og  Folk 
ved  Miskjendelse  af  en  stor  Sandhed.  —  seasoned  life  of  man,  et  Menneskes 
modnede  Liv,    d.  e.  en   Mands  modne  Tanker,    nedlagte  i  hans  Skrifter.  — 
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martyrdom,  her:  Martyr-Drab,  ligesom  homicide,  Mand-Drab:  dette  er  ikke 
at  dræbe  et  almindeligt  Menneske,  men  at  dræbe  en  Martyr.  —  impression, 
»Oplag«.  —  elemental  life,  et  elementarisk  Liv,  d.  e.  et  materielt,  endeligt 
Liv.  —  fifth  essence,  det  femte  Element  eller  den  femte  Essents  (Lat.  qvinta 
essentia,  hvoraf  »Kvintessents«),  efter  Pythagoræernes  Talebrug;  disse  antoge 
nemlig  fem  Grundelementer,  hvoraf  alt  det  Skabte  bestod;  de  fire  grovere 
vare  Jord,  Vand,  Luft  og  Ild;  det  femte  var  Ætheren  som  det  høieste  og 
reneste;  af  dette  var  Sjælen  dannet;  smlgn.  Paradise  Lost  III,  714: 

Swift  to  their  several  quarters  hasted  then 
The  cumbrous  elements,  earth,  flood,  air,  fire; 
And  this  ethereal  quintessence  of  heaven 
Flew  upwards. 
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CHARACTER  OF  CROMWELL. 

S.  73.  Great  parts,  store  naturlige  Gaver.  —  of  private  birth,  uden 
Ahner  (hvis  Familie  har  levet  ubemærket  og  ingen  Rolle  spillet  i  det  offentlige 
Liv);  private  er  her  enstydigt  med  obscure.  —  without  interest  of  etc,  uden 
Støtte  af  stor  Formue,  Familie  eller  Venskabsforbindelser;  ved  estate  tænkes 
nærmest  paa  stor  Grundbesiddelse,  som  i  England  ansees  for  saagodtsom 
uundværlig  for  en  Mand,  der  vil  spille  en  Rolle  i  det  offentlige  Liv.  — 
their  own  building,  d.  e.  Cromwell.  —  Vellejus  Paterculus,  Forfatter  af  en 
kortfattet  romersk  Historie;  han  levede  under  Tiberius.  —  in  the  face  of, 
lige  i  Ansigtet  paa,  d.  e.  stik  imod.  —  magnanimous ,  high-spirited,  kjæk, 
dristig  (Lat.  altus  animi,  storslagen).  —  reconcile,  vinde;  i  denne  Betydning 
siges  nu  conciliate.  —  into  place,  da  han  kom  i  høi  Stilling,  til  Magten. 

S.  74.  Through  the  want,  uden  at  hans  Mangel  paa  Øvelse  bragte  ham 
til  at  støde  an  mod  de  passende  Former.  —  the  humble  petition  and  advice, 
en  Bill,  indbragt  i  Parlamentet  af  hans  nærmeste  Venner  for  at  give  hans 
Magt  den  fornødne  Fasthed;  den  blev  under  stor  Tumult  vedtaget  den 
23  Februar  1657,  og  ændrede  Forfatningen  derhen,  at  der  nu  blev  en 
permanent  Protektor  med  to  Parlamentshuse. 

When  he  had,  d.  e.  en  Gang  da  han  havde.  —  Cony ,  en  Kjøbmand  i 
London;  Terminen  for  Parlamentets  Skat.tebevillinger  var  udløben,  men 
Oppebørselsbetjentene  inddrev  fremdeles  Afgifterne,  i  dette  Tilfælde  Told  af 
indførte  Varer  i  London.  Cromwell  nedslog  Conys  Modstand,  men  fandt 
det  af  ham  og  andre  givne  Exempel  saa  betænkeligt,  at  han  sammenkaldte 
et  nyt  Parlament  (i  Septbr.  1656).  —  eminent  fanatic,  Erkefanatiker.  — 
propriety,  Ret,  Rettighed.    —    of  the  subject,  i  kollektiv  Mening  ==  subjects, 
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Borgernes  Rettigheder.  (Det  engelske  Sprog  har  intet  eget  Ord  til  at  ud- 
trykke vort  »Statsborger«,  og  betjener  sig  dertil  af  Ordet  subject,  som  ellers 
betyder  Undersaat;  citizen  er  en  Byborger,  specielt  en  saadan,  som,  efter 
den  tidligere  Ordning,  var  Medlem  af  en  inkorporeret  Byes  styrende  Raad, 
og  derved  i  Besiddelse  af  de  fulde  Borgerskabsrettigheder,  saaledes  Retten 
til  at  vælge  Medlemmer  til  Parlamentet.)  —  commonwealth;  efter  Karl  den 
Førstes  Død  blev  England  erklæret  for  en  »Commonwealth  and  Free  State«, 
det  vil  sige  en  Republik;  Udtrykket  commonwealth  blev  valgt  for  at  undgaa 
et  fremmed,  upopulært  Navn.  —  remembered  him,  mindede  ham;  i  denne 
Bet.  siges  nu  put  in  mind,  remind.  —  terms  (of  reproach),  .expressions.  — 
committed  to  prison,  lod  ham  arrestere. 

As  the  term  came,  da  Terminen  kom,  d.  e.  den  Tid  da  Retten  begyndte 
sine  Sessioner;  Retterne  i  Westminster  sidde  i  fire  Terminer  om  Aaret; 
i  Mellemrummene  mellem  disse  Terminer  (the  vacations  eller  Retsferierne) 
reise  de  om  og  holde  Ting  i  Provindserne.  —  his  Habeas  Corpus,  »sin  Habeas 
Gorpus«;  a  Habeas  Corpus,  fuldstændigt  a  writ  af  Habeas  Corpus,  er  en  af 
Westminsterretterne  udfærdiget  Befaling  til  den,  som  har  ladet  en  Person 
arrestere,  om  at  bringe  Vedkommende  op  i  Retten  tilligemed  Arrestordren*), 
for  at  Domstolen  kan  afgjøre  dens  Lovlighed;  det  var  dette  Writ,  som  nu 
blev  forelagt  Retten  til  Prøvelse. 

King' s  Bench,  den  fornemste  af  de  tre  Westminsterretter  eller  Rigsdom- 
stole  i  England;  den  har  sit  Navn  (Kongens  Bænk)  deraf,  at  Kongen  oprindelig 
præsiderede  i  denne  Ret  (lige  til  ind  i  det  17de  Aarhundrede,  da  det  ophørte). 
—  upper  bench,  fordi  den  var  den  mest  anseede;  Retten  fik  dette  Navn  efter 
Kongens  Henrettelse,  rimeligvis  for  at  undgaa  Navnet  »King«.  —  who  was 
of  council  with  the  prisoner;  council,  en  raadslaaende  Forsamling,  og  counsel, 
Person  som  giver  Raad  (i  Retssager),  forvexles  ofte,  og  Meningen  synes  her 
at  maatte  være:  som  var  den  Fængsledes  Advokat.  —  without  any  lawful 
authority;  det  skede  nemlig  uden  Parlamentets  Samtykke.  —  either,  hverken 
hans  Fængsling  eller  Skattepaalægget. 

S.  75.  A  farther  day,  begjærede  Udsættelse.  —  for  suffering,  fordi  de 
tilstedede  saadan  Frihed  (nml.  at  bestride  Protektorens  Ret  til  at  sende  Folk 
i  Fængsel).  —  magna  charta;  herved  sigtes  til  den  berømte  Paragraf  39  i 
Magna  Charta,  som  siger:  Nullus  liber  homo  capiatur,  vel  imprisonetur, 
aut  dissaisiatur ,  aut  utlagetur,  aut  aliqvo  modo  destruatur,  nec  super  eum 
ibimus,  nec  super  eum  mittemus,  nisi  per  legale  judicium  parium  suorum, 
vel  per  legem  terræ").  —  magna  farta;  farta,  et  Ord  dannet  for  Rimets 
Skyld  med  charta,  af  fart.    —    tender  of,  careful.    —    to  prate,  føre  saadan 


*)  Indledningsordene  i  Reskriptet  lyde  fuldstændigt:  Habeas  corpus  ad  subjiciendurn,  du 
(d.  e.  den  som  har  foranlediget  Arresten)  har  at  fremstille  den  Anholdtes  Person  for 
Dommeren. 

'*)  D.  e.  „No  freeman  shall  be  taken,  or  imprisoned,  or  disseised  (dreven  fra  sin 
Eiendom),  or  outlawed,  or  banished,  or  anyways  destroyed;  nor  vrill  we  go  upon 
him,  nor  send  upon  him  (nml.  med  væbnet  Magt  for  at  gjøre  Exekution),  unless  by 
lawful  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land." 
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Snak,  som  det  ikke  passede  sig  for  dem  at  høre  paa.  —  Westminster  hall, 
Stedet  hvor  Westminsterretterne  holdes ;  de  holdes  nu  i  en  tilstødende 
Bygning,  og  selve  Hallen  er  kun  en  Gjennemgang  til  Parlamentsbygningen 
og  et  Ventested  for  Advokaterne.  Forøvrigt  giver  Clarendon  Cromwell  det 
Skudsmaal,  at  Westminsterhallen  aldrig  havde  været  besat  med  lærdere  og 
retskafnere  Dommere  end  under  ham.  —  the  life  of  his  jurisdiction ,  Livs- 
nerven i  hans  Myndighed.  —  good  pleasure,  will,  command.  —  was  current, 
hans  Venskab  havde  Kurs  hos  Hollænderne  efter  den  Værdi,  han  selv  til- 
lagde det. 

The  valley  of  Lucerne,  i  Piemont;  de  reformerede  Valdensere  (Vaudois) 
havde,  saa  paastodes  der,  imod  indgaaede  Traktater  udbredt  sig  udover  sit 
egentlige  Territorium,  og  der  forlangtes,  at  de  skulde  rømme,  hvad  de 
saaledes  havde  usurperet.  Under  dette  kom  det  til  en  aaben  Kamp ,  hvori 
den  religiøse  Fanatisme  luede  op  paa  begge  Sider.  Valdenserne  vendt«3  sig 
til  Genf  og  de  reformerede  Schweizerkantoner,  og  i  England  var  der  stor 
Enthusiasme  for  at  komme  dem  til  Hjælp.  Cromwell  tilsagde  dem  sin 
Understøttelse  og  opfordrede  den  franske  Konge  til  i  Forening  med  sig  at 
intervenere  hos  Hertugen  af  Savoyen.  En  Stund  efter  indløb  den  Besked 
til  England,  at  Hertugen  paa  den  franske  Konges  Forestillinger  havde  til- 
staaet  Valdenserne  fuld  Amnesti  og  bekræftet  deres  gamle  Privilegier.  Denne 
Konflikt  (i  1655)  mellem  Valdenserne  og  den  savoyiske  Hertug  er  af  Prote- 
stanterne bleven  kaldt  »the  Massacre  of  the  Vaudois«,  af  Katholikerne  »the 
Rebellion  of  the  Vaudois«.  Begivenheden  fremkaldte  Miltons  bekjendte 
Sonnet,  »the  Massacre  in  Piemont«;  men  Beretningerne  om  de  forøvede 
Grusomheder  synes  at  have  været  meget  overdrevne;  s.  Lingard,  Hist.  of 
Engl.,  B.  11,  Kap.  3.  —  commerce,  intercourse,  Forbindelse;  Cromwell  havde 
ingen  Gesandt  akkrediteret  hos  Hertugen  af  Savoyen.  —  engaged,  bandt: 
fik  saadant  Hold  paa  Kardinalen ;  ved  denne  menes  baade  her  og  i  det 
Følgende  Kardinal  Mazarin. 

S.  76.  Without  doing  any  grace,  uden  at  tage  det  mindste  Hensyn  til 
(grace,  i  Bet.  Naade,  venlig  Hensyntagen).  —  Nismes,  Nimes  i  Sydfrankrige. 
—  those  of  the  religion,  d.  e.  af  den  reformerede  Kirke  eller  Bekjendelse.  — 
town-house,  Raadhuset.  —  choice;  i  denne  Bet.  siges  nu  election.  —  dean, 
Provst.  —  the  other,  the  other  party. 

S.  77.  Warrant,  retfærdiggjøre.  —  temples,  saaledes  kaldte,  og  kalde 
fremdeles  de  franske  Dissentere  sine  Gudshuse,  i  Modsætning  til  de  Katholskes 
églises  eller  »Kirker«.  —  heartily  .offended,  til  hvem  de  bar  et  hjerteligt 
Had.  —  miscarriage,  ill  conduct,  improper  behaviour.  —  which  he  bore, 
nml.  the  Cardinal.  —  gracious  to  the  churches,  nemlig  de  reformerede; 
Turenne  gik  siden  over  til  den  katholske  Kirke.  —  council  of  officers,  det 
af  Cromwells  høiere  Officerer  bestaaende  Raad. 

S.  78.  Calice,  efter  den  ældre  Skrivemaade,  nu  skrevet  Caiais;  den 
engelske  Udtale  er  i  begge  Former  den  samme:  Kæll-es,  med  Tonen  paa 
første  Stavelse. 
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SIR  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY  AT  CHURCH. 

A  good  churchman,  Tilhænger  af  den  biskoppelige  Kirke,  Statskirkemand. 

—  railed  in,  sat  Rækværk  om  Alteret.  —  at  his  coming  to  his  estate,  da  han 
overtog  Godset.  —  his  parishioners  very  irregular,  at  der  var  stor  Uordent- 
lighed i  Menigheden.  —  responses,  egtl.  Svar;  saaledes  kaldes  de  Dele  af 
Liturgien,  som  Menigheden  (eller  Klokkeren)  har  at  fremsige  under  Guds- 
tjenesten; de  findes  anførte  i  den  autoriserede  Bønnebog,  saa  at  man,  naar 
man  har  den,  kan  »falde  ind«  (join  in)  paa  relte  Sted  og  med  de  rette  Ord. 

—  Common  Prayer-Book ,  den  almindelige  Bønnebog,  svarende  til  vor 
Salmebog;  dens  fuldstændige  Titel  er:  »The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and 
administration  of  the  Sacraments,  and  other  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the 
Church«,  indeholdende  alle  de  Bønner  og  Steder  af  Bibelen,  som  læses  op 
(eller  ved  Kathedralkirkerne  synges  under  Gudstjenesten),  samt  the  Psalter 
eller  Davids  Salmer;  Statskirkens  39  Artikler  ere  ogsaa  aftrykte  i  den.  — 
upon  which  they  value,  saa  de  nu  gjøre  sig  en  Hoben  til  af  sin  Sang.  — 
outdo  the  country  churches,  overgaa  de  fleste  Landsby-Menigheder.  —  landlord, 
Eier  af  al  Jorden  i  Forsamlingen  eller  Menigheden;  Menighedslemmerne  ere 
altsaa  hans  Forpagtere,  tenants. 

Sleep  in  it;  hermed  kan  sammenlignes  det  Sted  i  Goldsmiths  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  hvor  han  lader  Præsten  sige,  »at  Godseieren  pleiede  at  falde  i 
Søvn  ved  de  mest  rørende  Partier  af  hans  Prædiken«.  Swift,  Addisons  Sam- 
tidige, omtaler  ogsaa  ofte  denne  Uskik,  f.  Ex  :  »Query,  whether  churches 
are  not  dormitories  (Sovesteder)  of  the  living  as  well  as  of  the  dead?«  og 
han  holdt  engang  en  Prædiken  »Om  at  sove  i  Kirken«,  hvilken  begyndte 
saaledes  (til  Text  af  Ap.  Gj.  20,  9):  »I  have  chosen  these  words  with  design, 
if  possible,  to  disturb  sorne  part  in  this  audience  of  half  an  hour's  sleep, 
for  the  convenience  and  exercise  whereof  this  place,  at  this  season  of  the 
day,  is  very  much  celebrated.«  I  Danmark-Norge  var  det  Samme  Tilfældet; 
i  en  Forordning  af  1645  om  at  holde  Orden  ved  Gudstjenesten  hedder  det 
blandt  andet,  at  der  skulde  ansættes  Betjente,  forsynede  med  lange  Kjæppe 
til  at  slaa  dem  paa  Hovedet,  som  sov  under  Prædikenen.  —  lengthening, 
trækker  han  paa  et  Vers  af  Salmen.  —  the  matter  of  his  devotion,  Materien 
eller  Æmnet,  som  Prædikenen  behandler.  —  what  he  was  about,  hvor  han 
var  (egtl.  hvad  han  havde  at  gjøre).  —  idle  fellow,  en  doven  Krabat.  — 
kicking  his  heels,  klappede  med  Hælene. 

S.  83.  Polite,  her:  polished,  poleret.  —  as  foils,  d.  e.  da  han  er  en  brav 
og  agtværdig  Mand,  betragte  hans  Venner  dette  som  noget,  der  snarere  zirer 
end  vanhelder  hans  gode  Egenskaber;  foil,  s.  Lex.  —  chancet,  Koret,  Pladsen 
foran  Alteret.  —  reprimand,  Irettesættelse.  —  the  chaplain,  Præsten;  sæd- 
vanlig bruges  dette  Ord  kun  om  Geistlige,  som  ere  ansatte  ved  offentlige 
Indretninger.    —    clerk,  her  d.  s.  s.  parish-clerk,  Degn,  Klokker.    —    incum- 
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bent,  Indehaver  (af  Klokkerembedet).  —  fair  understanding ,  god  Forstaaelse. 
—  the  squire;  de  engelske  Bønder  (Forpagtere)  kalde  sin  Jorddrot  fortrinsvis 
squire.  —  extremity,  det  er  kommet  saa  vidt.  —  in  the  face  of,  i  Nærværelse  af. 


SWIFT. 
1.      GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS. 

S.  89.  Apparent,  her  i  den  ældre  Bet.  øiensynlig,  aabenbarlig;  nu 
sædv.  i  Bet.  tilsyneladende. 

S.  90.  Principal  secretary,  Minister;  fem  af  de  faste  engelske  Kabinets- 
ministre  kaldes  secretaries  of  state,    s.  mine  Engelske  Stiløvelser,  S.  89  fgg. 

—  quality ,  Stand  (høi  Stilling).  —  high  and  low  heels,  s.  ovfr.  Swifts 
Biogr.  S.  87.  —  administration  of  the  government,  Ministeriet.  —  offices, 
Embeder.  —  incapable,  by  law,  of  holding  employments,  nml.  ved  den  saa- 
kaldte  Test-Akt  af  1673,  væsentlig  fremkaldt  ved  Jakob  den  Andens  Overgang 
tilKatholicismen;  ifølge  denne  Lov  maatte  ingen  beklæde  et  offentligt  Embede, 
som  ikke  højtidelig  erklærede  sig  imod  det  pavelige  Supremati,  Helgen- 
tilbedelsen, Transsubstantiationen,  og  nød  Nadveren  efter  den  anglikanske 
Kirkes  Ritus;  herved  udelukkedes  ogsaa  de  protestantiske  Dissentere,  men 
det  gik  fornemmelig  ud  over  Katholikerne.  Testakten  blev  ophævet  først 
i  1829. 

S.  91.    Strain  upon  the  text,  Fordreining  af  Lovtexten  (Lovens  Ord). 

2.     PETITION  OF  THE   COLLIERS  &c. 

S,  92.  Right  Honourable ,  høivelbaaren;  dette  Prædikat  tillægges  Jarler, 
Viscounter  og  Baroner,  Medlemmerne  af  Geheimestatsraadet  (the  Privy  Coun- 
cillors),  samt  Londons  Lord  Mayor.  —  collier,  Kulhandler;  ogsaa  Kulskib, 
og  Føreren  af  et  saadant.  —  jack-maker,  Forfærdiger  af  Stegevendere  (jack 
eller  roasting-jack,  en  Stegevender).  —  sheweth,  »gjør  vitterligt«.  —  whereas, 
da,  efterdi  (i  Kancellistil).  —  catoptrical  victuallers ,  katoptriske  Spiseværter, 
d.  e.  Spiseværter,  som  koge  Mad  ved  Hjælp  af  Speile,  der  tilbagestraale  den 
af  Solen  modtagne  Varme,  uden  Anvendelse  af  almindelig  Kjøkkenild.  — 
to  stew,  stuve,  koge  ved  Damp  i  en  Gryde  under  Laag;  to  fry,  stege  i  en 
Stegepande  i  Smør  eller  Fedt  (deraf  frying-pan,  en  Stegepande);  at  stege 
ved  umiddelbar  Berøring  med  Ilden  heder  to  roast  (ved  Anvendelse  af  en 
Stegevender,    roasting-jack)  eller  to  broil  (paa  en   over  Ilden  anbragt  Rist). 

—  your  Honours,  Eders  Herligheder.  —  tallow-chandler ,  Person,  som  handler 
med  Lys,  Sæbe  o.  lign.;  ofte  er  han  ogsaa  Lysestøber. 

S.  93.  Watermen,  Færgemænd,  Baadmænd;  tidligere,  før  man  fik  de 
smaa  Dampskibe,    vare  disse  af  større  Betydning;    de  besørgede  hele  Flod- 
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trafikken  paa  Themsen  fra  Gravesend  til  Windsor,  udgjorde  et  eget  Laug, 
havde  sit  eget  Laugshus,  the  Watermen's  Hall,  i  Nærheden  af  London  Bridge, 
og  stode  umiddelbart  under  Londons  Lord  Mayor.  —  exposition,  Beliggenhed 
med  Hensyn  til  Solen  (til  eller  fra  Solsiden).  —  reduce  the  price,  de  Spise- 
værter, som  bo  i  Huse,  der  vende  mod  Nord,  maa  for  at  kunne  konkurrere 
med  de  andre,  slaa  Priserne  ned  paa  sine  Varer,  saa  at  de  intet  tjene; 
dette  vil  ogsaa  bevirke  et  Fald  i  Husleien  for  Huseierne.  —  the  humours, 
Vædskerne.  —  radical  moisture,  naturlig  Fugtighed.  —  property,  Egenskab, 
Beskaffenhed.  —  royal  society,  s.  ovfr.  Swifts  Biogr.  S.  87. 

3.     ENGLISH  STYLE. 

S.  94.  This  kingdom,  Irland;  Swift  var  Provst  ved  Kathedralkirken  i 
Dublin.  —  flat  kind  of  phraseology;  flat,  brugt  om  Stilen,  betegner  det 
trivielle,  karakterløse  Udtryk ;  i  Modsætning  hertil  siges  Stilen  eller  Udtrykket 
at  »hæve  sig«  eller  have  »Relief«:  smøre  væk  med  flaue,  triviale  Talemaader; 
smlgn.  ndfr.  flat  epithets,  Tillægsord,  som  ikke  fremhæve  Gjenstanden:  intet- 
sigende Ord. 

S.  95.  Hard  words,  vanskelige,  for  Menigmand  uforstaaelige  Ord,  navnlig 
alleslags  tekniske  Ord,  som  ere  tagne  fra  fremmede  Sprog;  smlgn.  ndfr. 
Mrs.  Malaprop's  Tale  i  The  Rivals  af  Sheridan,  Aet  I,  Se.  2  (S.  247  fgg.).  — 
the  better  sort  of  vulgar,  den  fornemmere  Pøbel.  —  Lord  Falkland,  Lucius 
Cary,  Viscount  Falkland;  han  tog,  da  Borgerkrigen  brød  ud,  Kongens  Parti 
og  lod  sit  Liv  for  hans  Sag;  Glarendon  har  givet  hans  Karakteristik  i  sin 
Rebellionens  Historie.  —  chambermaid;  i  borgerlige  Husholdninger  bestaar 
det  kvindelige  Tyende  sædvanlig  af  cook,  Kokkepige,  housemaid,  Stuepige, 
og  nurse,  Barnepige;  i  store  Husholdninger  holdes  tillige  chambermaid,  som 
kun  har  at  gjøre  med  Sovekamrene  (»your  particular  province  is  your  lady's 
chamber,  where  you  make  the  bed,  and  put  the  things  in  order,«  Swift, 
Directions  for  Servants),  og  waiting-woman  (eller  waiting-maid,  Lady's  maid), 
der  gaar  tilhaande  ved  Husfruens  eller  Frøkenernes  Toilette:  Kammerpige, 
Kammerjomfru.  —  wherein,  i  hvilken  Henseende,  i  hvilket  Punkt.  —  the 
mean  and  paltry;  begge  Ord  ere  synonyme  og  betegne  det  lave,  vulgære 
Udtryk.  —  fustian,  Bombast;  ogsaa,  saaledes  som  her,  med  adjektivisk  Be- 
mærkelse: bombastisk. 

S.  96.  Arrive  to,  nu  siges  i  denne  Bet.  arrive  at.  —  conceits,  »Kon- 
cepter«, »Artigheder«;  herved  forstaaes  Tanker  indklædte  i  en  usædvanlig 
og  søgt  Form.  De  kom  først  ind  i  Digtekunsten  (fra  Italien  i  det  16de 
Aarh.),  og  derfra  i  det  geistlige  Foredrag.  Fra  England  kom  de  igjen  til 
Danmark,  og  karakteriseres  af  Pontoppidan  som  »Dukketøi,  spillende  Kon- 
cepter, Allusioner,  Allegorier,  Paronomasier  og  deslige«.  »Alle  unge  Prædi- 
kanter sørgede  ikkun  for  at  sanke  sig  et  Magasin  af  saakaldte  Koncepter 
eller  bibelske  Artigheder.  Dermed  fyldte  de  deres  Søndagsprædiken.  De 
Tilhørere,  som  vel  havde  læst  Bibelen,  begrebe  nogenledes  hvad  det  vilde 
sige,  og  syntes,  at  det  smagede  af  ingenio  .  .  .     Den  store  og  enfoldige  Hob 
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sad  og  gabede  derved,  menende  det  var  en  lærd  og  høitrabende  Prædiken, 
som  ingen  kunde  forstaa  sig  paa,  skjønt  den  holdtes  i  hans  Modersmaal.« 
(N.  M.  Petersen,  Dansk  Lit.  Hist.  3,  156,  1ste  Udg.).  Smlgn.  ndfr.  til 
Pope,  S.  458. 

4.      VERSES  ON  HIS  DEATH. 

Rochefoucault,  Hertugen  af  Rochefoucauld,  som  levede  under  Ludvig  den 
Trettende  og  Fjortende;  under  den  sidstes  Regjering  var  han  i  Unaade  for- 
medelst sin  Deltagelse  i  Fronden,  og  skrev  da  sine  »Maximes«,  hvori  han 
udvikler,  at  Egennytten  er  den  fornemste  Drivefjeder  til  alle  de  menneskelige 
Handlinger. 

S.  97.  Talks  them  round,  snakker  dem  trætte.  —  prime,  Foraar,  Blom- 
stringstid: som  Digter  har  han  levet  sine  bedste  Dage.  —  hug  themselves, 
trøste,  gratulere  hinanden.  —  in  tropes,  figurligt.  —  some  great  misfortune  etc, 
naar  det  gjælder  at  forudsige  en  stor  Ulykke,  kan  ingen  Fiende  hamle  op 
med  en  Ven.  —  daily  how-d'yés,  daglige  Forespørgsler  om  hans  Befindende 
(how  do  you  do's). 

S.  98.  Prognostic,  Forudsigelse;  i  indskrænket  Bet.  Forudsigelse  af  en 
Sygdoms  Gang,  Prognose.  —  The  Rose,  et  bekjendt  Vinhus  i  London  paa 
den  Tid,  beliggende  i  Nærheden  af  Theatret  Drury  Lane.  —  this  and  that, 
dit  og  dat.  —  at  court,  ved  Hove.  —  the  Drapier,  s.  ovfr.  Swifts  Biogr., 
S.  86.  —  writ,  nu  wrote.  —  running  Hot,  løb  grassat.  —  city,  camp,  Civile 
og  Militære.  —  starve  it,  lade  den  dø,  spare  paa  den.  —  or  ridiculed,  or 
lashed,  d.  e.  either  ridiculed  or^lashed. 

S.  99.  As  never  favouring  the  Pretender;  det  antoges  almindeligt,  at 
det  var  Dronning  Annas  bestemte  Ønske,  at  Jakob  den  Andens  Søn  skulde 
sukcedere  hende.  —  his  travels,  d.  e.  Gullivers  Travels. 
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1.     ESSAY  ON  CRITICISM. 

S.  103.  Still  the  same,  altid;  ligesaa  ndfr.  i  III:  »still  with|itself  com- 
pared«;  men  i  II:  »are  nature  still«,  i  den  sædvanlige  Betydn.  —  discovered, 
not  devised,  »fundne,  ikke  opfundne«  (udspekulerede).  —  oeHomer's  works  etc, 
efter  Hor.  Art.  Poet.,  268—69: 

Vos  exemplaria  Græca 
Nocturna  versate  manu,  versate  diurna.' 

The  Mantuan  Muse,  den  Mantuanske  Muse,  d.  e.  Virgils  Værker,  navnlig^hans 
Æneide;  denne  kan  tjene  som  en  Kommentar  til  Homer,  forsaavidt  den  er 
digtet  efter  det  homeriske  Mønster j  Virgil  var  født  i  Byen  Mantua. 
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S.  104.  Great  wits,  »et  stort  Snille«;  wit  var  paa  Dronning  Annas  Tid 
en  alm.  Betegnelse  for  en  udmærket  Forfatter  eller  Digter;  iøvrigt  bruger 
Pope  dette  Ord  i  en  Mangfoldighed  af  forskjellige  Betydninger.  —  ne'er 
transgress  its  end,  Reglernes  Aand  og  Mening,  hvilken  er  den,  at  man  skal 
følge  Naturen. 

Bays,  Laurbærkrandse  (egtl.  Laurbærtræets  Frugt,  Fr.  baie,  af  Lat.  bacca, 
Bær).  —  secure  from  flames  etc;  Digteren  antyder  her  de  fornemste  Aarsager 
til  saameget  af  den  gamle  Literaturs  Undergang:  det  alexandrinske  og 
palatinske  Bibliotheks  Brand,  miltsyge  Kritikeres  Rasen,  Barbarernes  Indfald 
i  Romerriget,  endelig  Tidens  fortærende  Tand.  —  all-involving  age;  den 
oprindelige  Læsemaade,  som  udtrykker  den  samme  Tanke,  var  all-devouring: 
Tiden  tænkes  som  en  Strøm,  der  opsluger  og  river  Alting  med  sig.  —  vain 
wits,  indbildske  Hoveder,  Forfattere.  —  conceit,  spillende  Indfald,  artige 
Talemander,  Ordspil,  Bonsmots,  forklaret  i  den  følgende  Linie  ved  '.glittering 
thoughts«;  smlgn.  ovfr.  under  Swift  S.  456.  Pope  siger  i  et  af  sine  Breve: 
»Conceit  is  to  nature  what  paint  is  to  beauty.  There  is  a  certain  majesty 
in  simplicity  which  is  far  above  all  the  quaintness  of  wit.«  Eget  for  conceit 
er  altsaa  det  Søgte  og  Kunstlede  i  Modsætning  til  det  Simple  og  Naturlige. 
De  fleste  engelske  Digtere  i  det  syttende  Aarhundrede  vare  henfaldne  i  denne 
slette  Smagsrelning;  Johnson  kalder  dem  »metaphysical  poets«,  og  giver  i 
sin  Biografi  af  Cowley  en  udførlig  Analyse  af  deres  Digtning.  —  true  wit, 
sandt  Vid  (mods.  conceit  eller  false  wit);  nærmer  sig  i  Bet.  til  »sand  Poesi«; 
smlgn.  work  of  wit,  Vittighedsværk,  Digterværk. 

S.  105.  Whose  truth  convinced,  om  hvis  Sandhed  vi  føle  os  overbeviste, 
i  det  samme  Øieblik  vi  høre  eller  se  det;  med  denne  Konstruktion  vilde 
passet  bedre  evinced,  hvis  Sandhed  vi  finde  indlysende.  —  the  image  of  our 
mind,  det  Billede,  som  har  foresvævet  vor  Sjæl.  —  take  upon  content,  tage 
paa  Tro  og  Love,  i  ubetinget  Tillid  til  Forfatteren,  uden  selv  at  undersøge, 
om  Tingen  har  sin  Bigtighed.  —  without  distinction  gay ,  smlgn.  ovfr.  VI: 
as  shades  more  sweetly  recommend  the  light.  —  suitable,  maa  læses  tre- 
stavet,  rimende  paa  still  (et  urent  Rim).  —  clown,  opr.  en  Mand,  som 
udfører  Markarbeide  (af  Lat.  colonus,  Livegen);  deraf  udvikler  sig  Bet.  plump, 
grov  Person,  en  Tølper;  nu  bruges  det  mest  i  Bet.  Bajas.  —  sort,  de  for- 
skjellige Æmner  kræve  en  forskjellig  Stil  (to  sort,  to  consort,  gaa  sammen, 
harmonere). 

2.      ESSAY   ON  MAN. 

All  chance,  direction,  alt  hvad  vi  kalde  Tilfælde,  er  en  usynlig  Haands 
Styrelse.  —  in  erring  reasorts  spite,  tiltrods  for  alt  hvad  vor  irrende  For- 
stand siger. 

S.  106.  Isthmus  of  a  middle  state,  i  en  Mellemtilstand  mellem  Lys  og 
Mørke,  Storhed  og  Lavhed;  denne  Mellemtilstand  lignes  ved  en  Isthmus.  — 
hangs  between,  balancerer,  svæver  mellem  begge  (begge  Tilstande).  —  alike 
in  ignorance  etc,  d.  e.  lige  uvidende  —  saaledes  er  hans  Fornuft  beskaffen 
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—  hvad  enten  han  tænker  for  lidet  eller  for  meget.  —  abused  or  disabused, 
d.  e.  deceived  or  undeceived;  en  nu  forældet  Brug  af  abused. 

For  modes  of  faith  etc.;  Pope  var  Katholik,  men  holdt  sin  Konfession  i 
Baggrunden,  hvorfor  der  ogsaa,  men  stedse  forgjæves,  var  bleven  gjort  Forsøg 
paa  at  bevæge  ham  til  at  gaa  over  til  den  anglikanske  Kirke.  Til  sin  Ven 
Biskop  Atterbury,  som  havde  sonderet  ham  i  dette  Punkt,  skrev  han: 
»Whether  the  change  would  be  to  my  spiritual  advantage  God  only  knows; 
this  1  know,  that  I  mean  as  well  in  the  religion  I  now  profess  as  I  can 
possibly  ever  do  in  another.  Can  a  man  who  thinks  so  justify  a  change, 
even  if  he  thought  both  equally  good?«  —  charity,  Kjærlighed.  —  must  be 
false,  maa  være  vildfarende.  —  supported;  Vinstokken  bæres  og  slottes  af 
andre  Træer.  —  let  him  reign,  enten  han  er  en  Konge  som  Aurelius,  eller 
bløder  som  Sokrates;  Aurelius  er  den  romerske  Keiser  Markus  Aurelius 
Antoninus,  som  regjerede  fra  162  til  180.  —  whafs  farne  etc,  smlgn.  Pope's 
Digt  Temple  of  Farne: 

How  vain  that  second  life  in  others'  breath, 
The  estate  which  wits  inherit  after  death. 

S.  107.  My  Lord,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  hvem  Essay  on  Man  var  tilegnet. 
—  Tully,  M.  Tullius  Cicero.  —  Eugene  living;  Prinds  Eugen  døde  1736,  og 
levede  altsaa  endnu,  da  Digtet  udkom  (1733-  34).  —  alike  or  when,  or  where, 
hinanden  lig,  hvad  enten  vi  se  hen  til  Tiden  eller  Stedet,  hvor  de  glimrede 
(or— or,  s.  Gr.  §  229,  Slutn.).  —  a  wifs  a  feather,  and  a  chief  a  rod, 
Allusion  til  Pennen  som  Forfatternes,  og  Kommandostaven  som  Hærførerens 
Attribut. 

3.     EPISTLE  TO  DR.   ARBUTHNOT. 

Dette  Brev  fører  ogsaa  Titelen:  »An  Apology  for  Himself  and  his 
Writings«;  derved  er  Indholdet  betegnet.  Det  er  ovenfor  indtaget  i  for- 
kortet Form. 

Good  John,  Popes  Tjener.  —  knocker ,  Dørhammer;  i  England,  hvor 
enhver  Familie  i  Begelen  har  sit  eget  Hus,  ringer  man  ikke  paa  en  Port- 
klokke, men  slaar  nogle  Slag  paa  Gadedøren  med  en  udenpaa  denne  anbragt 
Hammer.  —  tie  up,  gjøre  fast.  —  the  dog-star  rages;  smlgn.  Dunciaden,  IV,  9: 

Now  flamed  the  dog-star's  unpropitious  ray, 
Smote  every  brain,  and  withered  every  bay. 

Den  Sygelighed ,  som  i  Syden  følger  med  den  stærke  Hede  i  September  og 
Oktober,  tilskrev  Astrologerne  Hundestjernens  Indflydelse.  —  Bedlam,  saaledes 
kaldes  i  Dagligtalen  Bethlehem  Hospital ,  det  ældste  og  største  Sindssygeasyl  i 
London,  beliggende  paa  Sydsiden  af  Themsen.  —  redte,  recitere,  forelæse; 
sigter  til  de  ukaldede  Digtere,  der  fare  Byen  rundt  som  gale  Mennesker  og 
plage  alle  dem  de  møde  med  Oplæsning  af  sine  slette  Vers;  Horats  beklagede 
sig  paa  samme  Maade: 
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Indoctum  doctumque  fugat  recitator  acerbus;  gi 
Quem  vero  arripuit,  tenet  occiditque  legendo,| 
Non  missura  cutem,  nisi  plena  cruoris  hirudo. 

(Art.  Poet.  474  sqq.).  —  madden,  her  i  intr.  Bet,  være  gal.  r 

My  thickets,  Buskadserne  paa  Digterens  Villa  i  Twickenham;  da  hans 
Eiendom  her  blev  overskaaret  af  en  Chaussé,  lod  han,  for  at  undgaa  Pas- 
sagen over  Landeveien,  de  adskilte  Dele  forbinde  ved  en  underjordisk  Gang, 
som  han  kaldte  sin  grot.  —  Sunday  shines  etc,  Søndagen  er  ingen  Hviledag 
for  mig,    d.  e.  selv  om  Søndagen  hjemsøges  jeg  af  de  paatrængende  Poeter. 

—  the  Mint,  »Mynten »,  et  Kvarter  i  Southwark,  hvor  tidligere  havde  staaet 
et  Mynthus;  det  var  et  Fristed  for  insolvente  Skyldnere  og  derfor  søgt  som 
Opholdssted  for  fattige  Poeter;  dette  Privilegium  blev  ophævet  under  Georg 
den  Første.  —  bemused,  hensunken  i  Betragtninger,  omtaaget;  bemused  in 
beer,  øllet.  —  his  father's  soul  to  cross;  det  er  en  Hjertesorg  for  Faderen,  at 
Sønnen  skriver  Vers,  naar  han  skulde  renskrive  et  Dokument.  —  to  engross, 
renskrive  et  Koncept  (med  store,  tydelige  Bogstaver,    af   Fr.  gros,    stor,  tyk). 

—  Arthur,  Arthur  Moore,  en  bekjendt  City-Kjøbmand  paa  Popes  Tid;  af 
hans  poetiserende  Søn  gives  en  Beskrivelse  i  Dunciadens  2den  Bog.  — 
giddy,  svimmel;  flygtig,  ustadig,  letsindig.  —  the  laws,  «sin  Jura«. 

S.  108.  Seized  and  tied  down,  tagen  med  Magt  af  de  slette  Poeter  og 
tvungen  (tied  down,  egtl.  bunden)  til  at  høre  paa  og  afsige  sin  Dom  over 
deres  Præstationer;  smlgn.  Hor.  Sat.  I,  3,  89:  »porrecto  jugulo  historias, 
captivus  ut,  audit«.  —  nine  years,  den  horatsiske  Forskrift:  «nonum  pre- 
matur  in  annum«.  —  a  fool  to  farne,  holdt  for  Nar,  daaret  af  Digternavnet; 
den  oprindelige  Læsemaade  var:  «as  yet  a  child,  and  all  unknown  to  farne.« 

—  I  lisped  in  numbers,  lallede  i  Rythmer  (Vers);  sammenlign  Ov.  Trist. 
IV,  10,  25: 

Sponte  sua  numeros  carmen  veniebat  ad  aptos, 
Et  quod  tentabam  dicere,  versus  erat. 

no  father  disobeyed;  Pope  blev  af  sin  Fader  opmuntret  til  at  skrive;  s.  ovfr. 
Popes  Biogr.  S.  100.  —  to  second,  at  støtte,  hjælpe  paa  din  Kunst  og  din 
Omhu  for  at  bevare  mit  Liv;  Pope  bar  i  hele  sit  Liv  paa  et  sygeligt  Legeme. 

—  and  teach,  d.  e.  teach  me  to  bear  the  being  (det  Liv)  you  preserved. 

Description;  Popes  tidligste  Arbeider  vare  beskrivende,  i  Henseende  til 
sit  Indhold  ganske  uskyldige  Digte  (Hyrdedigte,  Skildring  af  Windsor  Park 
o.  lign.).  —  Gildon  og  Dennis,  mislykkede  Poeter,  og  Kritikere,  samtidige 
med  Pope.  —  bear  like  the  Turk  etc,  denne  Yttring  tilhører  oprindelig 
Bacon,  der  anvendte  den  paa  Aristoteles  med  Hensyn  til  den  Maade,  hvor- 
paa  denne  behandlede  sine  Forgjængere  blandt  Filosoferne,  De  Augment. 
III,  4:  Aristoteles,  more  Ottomanorum,  regnare  se  haud  tuto  posse  putabat, 
nisi  fratres  suos  omnes  contrucidasset.  —  hate  for  arts,  hade  ham  for  de 
Kunster,  ved  Hjælp  af  hvilke  han  selv  er  stegen.  —  civil  leer,  høflig  Mine 
(leer,  egtl.  Kind;   dernæst  paatagen,  skjelmsk  Mine).  —  hesitate,   her  i  trans. 
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Bet.,  udtale  nølende.  —  wits  and  Tempiars,  sigter  til  de  gode  Venner,  som 
fra  Kaffehusene  og  Juristkollegierne  indfandt  sig  i  Theatret  for  at  klappe, 
da  Addisons  Cato  blev  spillet;  templar,  Medlem  af  Juristkollegierne  Inner 
Temple  og  Middle  Temple.  —  raise,  d.  e.  applaudere. 

S.  109.  Atticus;  hele  denne  berømte  Skildring  gjælder  Addison;  i  den 
første  Form,  hvori  den  udkom  (i  Popes  «Miscellanies»  1727),  stod  ogsaa 
»Addison »  istedenfor  «Atticus».  Grunden  til  Bruddet  mellem  Pope  og  Ad- 
dison var  et  Projekt  til  en  rivaliserende  Oversættelse  af  Homer  ved  en 
Whig-Poet,  hvilket  Pope  tilskrev  Addison;  lliadens  første  Bog  i  den  kon- 
kurrerende Oversættelse  udkom  ogsaa,  samtidig  med  de  første  Bøger  af 
Popes  Oversættelse,  men  den  hele  Plan  faldt  hen,  da  Pope  viste  sig  sin 
Rival  saa  afgjort  overlegen.  Pope  alluderer  hertil  i  følgende  Linier,  som 
han  udelod  i  den  senere  Formning  af  Satiren: 

Who,  if  two  wits  on  rival  themes  contest, 
Approves  of  each,  but  likes  the  worse  the  best*). 

Med  Hensyn  til  Satirens  Indhold,  da  ansees  Pope  for  at  have  i  det  Hele 
gjort  Addison  Uret.  Macaulay  siger  i  sin  Essay  over  Addison  herom:  «One 
charge  which  Pope  has  enforced  with  great  skill  is  probably  not  without 
foundation.  Addison  was  too  fond  of  presiding  over  a  circle  of  humble 
friends.  Of  the  other  imputations  which  these  famous  lines  convey,  scar- 
cely  one  has  ever  been  proved  to  be  just,  and  some  are  certainly  false«. 

Forked  hill,  kløftede  Top,  d.  e.  Parnasset,  Digterbjerget.  —  full-blown, 
oppustet,  opblæst:  «i  al  sin  Pomp«  (Vigtighed).  —  Bufo,  hermed  er  ment 
Charles  Montague,  Lord  Halifax  (f  1715);  Pope  har  dog  paa  andre  Steder 
omtalt  ham  fordelagtigere,  end  han  gjør  her,  deriblandt  ogsaa  rost  ham  for 
hans  Kjærlighed  til  Literaturen;  smlgn.  ovfr.  Addisons  Biogr.  S.  79.  —  a 
true  Pindar  without  a  head,  en  vittig  Snert  til  dem,  som  udgave  hovedløse 
Brudstykker  af  Statuer  for  Buster  af  Homer,  Pindar,  Plato  osv. ;  denne  Sætning 
er  tænkt  parenthetisk  og  bør  indesluttes  i  Parenthestegn.  —  undistinguished, 
d.  e.  not  distinguished,  obskur.  —  a  place,  et  Embede,  en  Bestilling.  — 
his  seat,  couutry-seat,  Herresæde,  Gaard.    —    a  dry  rehearsal,  en  tør  Oplæs- 


Satiren  kom  paa  Tryk  først  i  1727,  men  allerede  i  et  Brev  fra  1715  er  dens  Indhold 
temmelig  fuldstændig  givet:  ,,I  translated  Homer  for  the  public  in  general;  he  (hans 
Konkurrent)  to  gratify  the  inordiaate  desires  of  one  man  only.  We  have,  it  seems, 
a  great  Turk  in  poetry,  who  can  never  bear  a  brother  on  the  throne;  and  he  has  his 
mutes,  too,  a  set  of  nodders,  winkers  and  whisperers,  whose  business  is  to  strangle 
all  other  offsprings  of  wit  in  their  birth.  The  new  translator  of  Homer  is  the  hum- 
blest  slave  he  has,  that  is  to  say,  his  first  minister;  lét  him  receive  the  honours  he 
gives  me,  but  receive  them  with  fear  and  trembling;  let  him  be  proud  of  the  appro- 
bation of  his  absolute  lord,  I  appeal  to  the  people  as  my  rightful  judges  and  ma- 
sters. .  .  .  But  after  all  I  have  said  of  this  great  man,  there  is  no  rupture  between 
us.  We  are  each  of  us  so  civil  and  obliging,  that  neither  thinks  he  is  obliged:  and 
I,  for  my  part,  treat  with  him  as  we  do  with  the  Grand  Monarch,  who  has  too  many 
good  qualities  not  to  be  respected,  though  we  know,  he  watches  any  occasion  to 
oppress  us". 
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ning,  uden  noget  Traktemente ;  Tidens  Poeter  oplæste  ofte  sine  Digte  for 
ham,  inden  de  bleve  trykte.  —  paid  in  kind,  betalte  med  samme  Mynt, 
d.  e.  med  Vers.  —  Dryden  came  not  nigh;  dette  havde  sin  Grund  deri,  at  ' 
Dryden,  baade  ved  sin  Konfession  (som  Katholik)  og  sine  politiske  Meninger 
hørte  til  den  modsatte  Side;  det  bedste  Svar  paa  Drydens  bekjendte  Digt 
«The  Hind  and  Panther«,  hvori  han  forsvarer  den  katholske  Kirke  («the 
Hind»)  mod  Puritanerne  («the  Panther »^  blev  skrevet  af  Montague  i  For- 
ening med  Prior:  »The  Hind  and  Panther  transversed  to  the  Story  of  the 
Country-Mouse  and  the  City-Mouse »  (1687). 

Helped  to  bury;  da  Dryden  var  død  (1700\  tilbød  Halifax  at  bære  Ud- 
gifterne ved  Bisættelsen  i  Westminster  Abbedi,  og  bekoste  et  Monument.  — 
helped  to  starve,  nml.  forsaavidt  han  ikke  understøttede  ham;  en  engelsk 
Udgiver  gjør  herved  den  Bemærkning,  at  Dryden  som  en  Tory-Poet  ikke 
havde  nogen  Grund  til  at  vente  Understøttelse  hos  Whiggerne,  og  at  hans 
eget  Parti  var  nærmest  til  at  hjælpe  ham.  —  above  a  patron  etc;  det  i  disse 
Linier  antydede  Forhold  mellem  Forfattere  og  Statsmænd  tilhørte,  da  dette 
blev  skrevet  (i  1735),  en  forbigangen  Tid,  smlgn.  ovfr.  Johnsons  Biogr. 
S.  110 — 111;  ogsaa  i  andre  Partier  af  dette  Rimbrev  er  det  mere  gamle 
Erindringer,  som  Pope  skildrer,  end  samtidige  Tilstande.  —  a  mother's 
breath;  dette  beror  paa  en  Fiktion;  da  Epistelen  udkom,  var  Popes  Moder 
død  (f  1733);  men  disse  Linier  vare  skrevne  forinden  (i  1731)  og  oprindelig 
indlagte  i  et  Digt  med  en  anden  Adresse. 


JOHNSON. 
1.      PREFACE  TO  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

S.  116.  Hooker,  Richard  Hooker,  høit  anseet  theologisk  Forfatter  i  det 
16de  Aarhundrede  (f  1600). 

S,  117.  Teutonic,  hvad  vi  kalde  germansk  (eller,  efter  Rasks  Beteg- 
nelse, gotisk);  German  er  tysk  (høitysk),  Saxon,  nedertysk  (plattysk,  hol- 
landsk). —  provincial,  her  d.  s  s.  provencial  eller  provencai,  provencalsk. 
—  Junius,  Francis  Junius,  Hollænder  af  Fødsel,  kom  1620  til  England,  hvor 
han  levede  til  sin  Død  1667,  sysselsat  med  sproglige  Forskninger,  fornem- 
melig i  de  nordiske  Sprog;  hans  «Etymologicon  Anglicanum*  blev  udgivet 
og  trykt  i  1743.  —  Skinner,  Stephen  Skinner,  bekjendt  baade  som  Medi- 
ciner og  som  Filolog  (f  1667);  han  havde  gjort  omfattende  Samlinger  til  et 
engelsk  etymologisk  Lexicon,  hvilket  blev  udgivet  efter  hans  Død  i  1671. 

S.  119.  Classed  by  subordination,  bestaaende  af  forskjellige  Klasser,  den 
ene  underordnet  den  anden.  —  left  at  large,  overladt  til  sig  selv,  i  fuld 
Frihed. 
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LETTER  TO  LORD   CHESTERFIELD. 


S.  120.  Papers,  Artikler,  Opsatser;  paper  bruges  ogsaa  om  Bladet, 
hvori  der  skrives,  f.  Ex.  daily  paper,  Dagblad,  weekly  paper,  Ugeblad, 
Ugeskrift,  o.  s.  v. 

S.  121.  Addressed  your  lordship  in  public,  nml.  da  han  offentliggjorde 
Planen  til  sin  engelske  Ordbog;  han  havde  addresseret  den  til  Lord  Chesterfleld, 
efter  Anmodning  af  Boghandleren  Bobert  Dodsley,  som  patroniseredes  af 
Chesterfleld.  —  outward  rooms,  ante-room,  Antichambre.  —  a  patron;  i 
Ordbogen  defineres  dette  Ord  .  saaledes:  <>One  who  countenances ,  supports, 
or  protects.  Commonly  a  wretch  who  supports  with  insolence,  and  is  paid 
with  flattery*.  —  a  native  of  the  rocks,  d.  e.  Hyrden  fandt  Kjærligheden 
haard  og  ufølsom,  nml.  forsaavidt  hans  egen  Kjærlighed  ikke  blev  gjen- 
gjældt.  Johnson  hentyder  til  Virgils  ottende  Idyl,  hvor  den  forsmaaede 
Hyrde  klager  saaledes: 

Nunc  scio  quid  sit  amor:  duris  in  cotibus  illum 
Aut  Tmarus,  aut  Rhodope,  aut  extremi  Garamantes, 
Nec  generis  nostri  puerum  nec  sanguinis  edunt, 

d.  e.  «nu  ved  jeg,  hvad  Amor  er:  den  haarde  Klippe  eller  de  fjerne  Bar- 
barer ere  hans  Forældre;  af  vor  Slægt  er  han  ikke«.  Et  almindeligt  Til- 
lægsord til  Amor  hos  de  gamle  Digtere  er  »crudelis«,  den  grusomme.  — 
solitary;  dette  forklares  ved  hvad  han  siger  i  Slutningsordene  af  Fortalen 
til  sin  Ordbog:  «I  have  protracted  my  work  till  most  of  those  whom  l 
wished  to  please  have  sunk  into  the  grave,  and  success  and  miscarriage 
are  empty  sounds«.  —  with  less,  d.  e.  less  obligation. 


3.     SATINGS  OF  JOHNSON. 

S.  122.  Davies,  den  bekjendte  Boghandler  Tom  Davies,  hvis  Hus  i 
Russel  Street,  Covent  Garden,  var  et  yndet  Samlingssted  for  Forfattere  og 
Skuespillere;  han  havde  selv  en  Tid  været  ved  Scenen  i  Garricks  Selskab 
og  har  skrevet  en  Biografi  af  denne  berømte  Skuespiller.  —  an  order,  Fri- 
billet til  Theatret.  —  Miss  Williams,  en  af  de  forladte  Væsener,  som  havde 
fundet  et  Ly  under  Johnsons  gjæstfrie  Tag  i  Fleet  Street.  —  sculler,  Baad, 
hvori  Rorskarlen  fører  et  Aarepar,  a  pair  of  sculls;  oar  er  en  større  Aare, 
hvoraf  hver  Mand  kun  fører  én. 

T.  123.  Mrs.  Macauley,  Catherine  M.,  «a  literary  republican  in  petti- 
coats«,  Søster  af  Alderman  John  Sawbridge,  som  spillede  en  vis  Rolle  i 
Underhuset  i  forrige  Aarhundrede  (som  Medlem  for  City),  og  ligesom  Sø- 
steren gjorde  sig  bemærket  ved  sine  radikale  Meninger;  hun  har  blandt 
meget  andet  skrevet  en  Englands  Historie  fra  Jakob  den  Førstes  til  Georg 
den  Førstes  Thronbestigelse;  denne  gaar  under  Navnet  den  republikanske 
Engian dshistorie,  men  er  forlængst  glemt.     Den  bekjendte  Tory-Skribent  og 
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Politiker  Wilson  Groker,  som  recenserede  T.  B.  Macaulays  Historie  meget 
strengt,  sagde  om  hende:  ■  Catherine,  though  now  forgotten  by  an  ungrateful 
public,  made  quite  as  much  noise  in  her  day  as  Thomas  does  in  ours». 

Martinelli,  en  italiensk  Sproglærer  i  London;  han  havde  skrevet  en 
Englands  Historie  paa  Italiensk,  trykt  i  London,  og  Spørgsmaalet,  som  for- 
anledigede den  af  Boswell  omtalte  Ordvexel  mellem  Johnson  og  Goldsmith, 
var,  om  han  skulde  fortsætte  sin  Historie  ind  i  Nutiden. 

S.  124.  Lady  Tavistock;  hendes  Mand,  Markien  af  Tavistock,  Søn  af 
Hertugen  af  Bedford,  mistede  under  en  Jagt  Livet  ved  et  Fald  fra  Hesten 
(1767),  og  hun  selv  døde  Aaret  efter.  —  Rochefoucault 's  maxim,  s.  ovfr. 
S.  96,  Nr.  4.  —  the  high  road  to  England;  efter  Englands  og  Skotlands 
Forening  i  Begyndelsen  af  Aarhundredet,  indvandrede  mange  Skotter  til 
England  for  der  at  gjøre  sin  Lykke. 

S.  125.  Rolt,  Richard  Rolt,  en  i  sin  Tid  temmelig  frugtbar  Literat, 
hvis  Arbeider  nu  ere  glemte;  hans  Handelsordbog,  hvortil  Johnson  skrev 
Fortalen,  erklærede  McCulloch  for  aldeles  værdiløs.  Til  Boswells  Spørgs- 
maal,  om  han  kjendte  noget  nærmere  til  Rolt,  svarede  Johnson:  «I  never 
saw  the  man,  and  never  read  the  book  (Ordbogen).  The  booksellers  wanted 
a  Preface  to  a  Dictionary  of  Tråde  and  Commerce.  I  knew  very  well,  what 
such  a  Dictionary  should  be,  and  I  wrote  a  Preface  accordingly«.  —  six- 
penny  pamphlet;  pamphlet  er  nærmest  hvad  vi  kalde  et  Lejlighedsskrift; 
her  at  forstaa  om  Gårdeners  Maanedsskrift,  som  kostede  sex  Pence  Num- 
meret. —  the  tråde;  ved  »the  tråde«,  uden  nærmere  Bestemmelse,  forstaaes 
altid  the  booksellers  tråde,  Boghandelen.  —  served  his  time,  staaet  sin  Lære, 
Læretid. 

Stationens  Company;  saaledes  kaldes  det  Gilde  ell.  Laug,  som  Boghand- 
lerne danne  i  London,  stiftet  1555;  i  Paternoster  Stræde,  som  er  udeluk- 
kende optaget  af  «the  trade»,  have  de  sit  Laugshus,  Stationer's  Hall,  hvor 
udkommende  Bøger  blive  indregistrerede.  Navnet  kommer  deraf,  at  Ordet 
stationer,  som  nu  kun  betyder  Papirhandler,  oprindelig  betegnede  en  Bog- 
handler (eller  Bog-  og  Papirhandler);  det  kommer  nemlig  af  det  latinske 
Ord  statio,  som  i  Middelalderens  Latin  betyder  en  Bod,  fordi  disse  Folk  drev 
sin  Forretning  fra  aabne  Boder  (Engl.  stalls);  de  adskiltes  i  Regelen  fra 
librarii,  et  Ord,  som  oprindelig  betegnede  Bøgernes  Afskrivere,  men  som 
siden  ogsaa  blev  brugt  om  dem,  der  handlede  med  Bøger;  deraf  Fr.  libraire, 
Boghandler,  librairie,  Boghandel.  Det  var  ellers  naturligt,  at  the  stationers, 
paa  en  Tid  da  Bøgerne  endnu  bleve  afskrevne,  ogsaa  handlede  med  Skrive- 
materialier,  hvilken  Forretning  i  England  har  beholdt  Navnet  stationer -y.  — 
copyright,  Ret  til  at  tage  Aftryk  af  en  Bog,  d.  e.  Forlagsret,  Forlag.  — 
bibliopole,  Bogsælger,  Boghandler.  —  Smart,  s.  Johnsons  Biogr.  S.  112. 

Paoli,  den  bekj endte  Korsikaner,  som,  da  han  maatte  vige  for  Fransk- 
mændene, havde  begivet  sig  til  England,  hvor  han  nød  en  Pension  af 
Kongens  Civilliste;  Boswell  havde  under  en  Udenlandsreise  gjort  hans  Be- 
kjendtskab  paa  Korsika.  —  projected  journey;  Johnson  var  i  sit  sidste  Leve- 
aar  (1784)  meget  sygelig,    og  da  hans  Venner  troede,    at  et  sydligere  Klima. 
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Tilde  forbedre  hans  Helbred,  henvendte  de  sig  til  Thurlow,  Lordkantsler  i 
William  Pitts  Kabinet,  med  Anmodning  om  at  udvirke  et  Bidrag  af  offentlige 
Midler,  for  al  han  derved  kunde  sættes  i  Stand  til  at  foretage  en  Reise  til 
Italien;  Thurlow  kunde  intet  opnaa  hos  Pitt,  men  tilbød  selv  at  bære  hans 
Reiseudgifter,  hvad  Johnson  dog  ikke  vilde  modtage. 


GRAY. 
ELEGY  IN  A  COUNTRY  CHURCHYARD. 

S.  127.  Om  Digtet  i  dets  Helhed,  s.  under  Bulwer,  S.  389;  det  er 
ovenfor  meddelt  i  forkortet  Skikkelse,  med  Udeladelse  af  flere  Strofer.  — 
curfew ,  •  Aftenklokken » ,  fuldstændigt:  the  curfew-bell ,  i  Feudaltiden  en 
Klokke,  som  ringedes  om  Aftenen  til  Tegn  paa  at  Lys  og  Ild  skulde  slukkes 
(en  Forvanskning  af  Fr.  couvre-feu,  Ildslukker).  —  toll,  slaa  tunge  Slag  paa 
en  Klokke,  ringe  til  Begravelse;  knell,  Lyden  som  frembringes  ved  saadan 
Ringning.  —  all  the  air;  air  er  Objekt:  Stilhed  fylder  Luften.  —  reign, 
Rige  (Lat.  regna);  Ordets  sædvanlige  Betydning  er  Regjering.  —  ivy-mantled, 
clad  with  ivy.  —  yew-tree,  Barlind,  Taxus;  et  saadant  Træ  plantes  gjerne 
paa  Kirkegaardene  i  England  (ligesom  Cypresser  i  Syden).  —  shed,  Tagskjæg. 
—  echoing  horn;  egentlig  er  det  Omgivelserne,  som  give  Ekko.  —  their 
lowly  bed,  deres  simple,  tarvelige  Leie  (ikke  at  forstaa  om  deres  Grave).  — 
housewife,  Husmoder;  et  nu  forældet  Ord,  men  fremdeles  brugeligt  i  Formen 
hussy,  Tøite,  Taske.  —  run  to  lisp,  springe  for  at  melde  Faderens  Hjem- 
komst. —  the  envied  Mss  to  share,  efter  Lucrets  IV,  908: 

nec  dulces  occurrent  oscula  nati 
Præripere  — 
ile  Faderen  imøde  og  snappe  det  første  Kys.  —  sire,  Fader  (af  Lat.  senior, 
Fr.  seigneur,  sieur,  sire).  —  afield,  to  fleld,  i  Marken  (egtl.  on  field). 

S.  128.  Homely,  egtl.  hvad  der  hører  Hjemmet  eller  Huset  til,  men 
den  sædvanlige  Betydning  er  common,  plain,  trite,  rude,  vulgar;  i  Amerika 
er  det  sunket  et  Trin  lavere:  ugly.  —  annals  of  the  poor;  poor  har  i  En- 
gelsk en  meget  mere  udstrakt  Brug  end  vort  »fattig«,  og  anvendes  navnlig 
til  at  betegne  Personer,  Forholde  og  Vilkaar,  som  ligge  under  «high  life«, 
uanseet  om  der  er  virkelig  Armod  tilstede  eller  ei.  —  the  boast  of  heraldry, 
Heraldikens  Prunk,  d.  e.  de  prangende  Vaabenskjolde  eller  Ahnevaaben.  — 
all  that,  alt  hvad  Skjønhed  gav;  smlgn.  Hor.  Od.s  II,  3: 

Divesne  prisco  natus  ab  Inacho 
Nil  interest,  an  pauper  et  infima 
De  gente  sub  divo  moreris 
Victima  nil  miserantis  Orci. 
Omnes  eodem  cogimur  — 
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Aisle;  saaledes  kaldes  i  de  gotiske  Kathedraler  de  med  Skibet  (the  nave) 
parallelt  løbende  Sideskibe,  og  adskilte  fra  Hovedskibet  ved  en  Dobbeltrad 
af  Piller;  ofte  kaldes  Hovedskibet  middle  aisle  (Midtskib)  og  Sideskibene  side 
aisles.  I  disse,  som  løbe  langs  efter  Kirkens  hele  Længde  (long-drawn  aisle) 
pleier  man  i  England  at  opstille  Monumenter  for  berømte  Afdøde;  fornem- 
melig er  dette  Tilfældet  i  Westminster  Abbedi,  hvilket  Digteren  her  nærmest 
har  havt  for  Øie.  —  fretted  vault,  Kirkens  (eller  Sideskibets)  buede  Loft, 
som  er  prydet  med  ophøiet  Billedhuggerarbeide;  fret,  Subst.,  og  fretted, 
Adj.,  kommer  af  Lal.  fractus,  brudt,  i  det  ældre  Sprog  skrevet  frecte,  og 
betegner  egtl.  en  Flade,  som  er  gjennembrudt  ved  korsvis  lagte  Baand  eller 
Lister,  « tavlet«. 

Anthem,  Sang  af  et  højtideligt,  især  religiøst  Indhold;  Englænderne 
kalde  «God  save  the  Queen«  sin  national  anthem;  *Rule  Britannia»  kalde 
de  en  national  song.  —  pealing  anthem,  den  brusende  Sang,  Koral  (egtl. 
om  Orgelet:  the  pealing  organ).  —  swells,  trans.,  lader  stige.  —  the  living 
lyre,  d.  e.  Digteren.  —  rich  with  the  spoils:  Kundskabens  Bog  fremviser  paa 
sine  Blade  de  Skatte,  som  ere  sammendyngede  af  Tiden,  den  store  Røver. 
—  chili  penury,  deres  smaa,  fortrykte  Kaar  dæmpede  eller  kvalte  den  poe- 
tiske Flamme  (rage,  egtl.  Raseri,  her  om  den  digteriske  Begeistring,  furor 
poeticus).  —  genial,  lystig,  jovial:  »den  varme  Strømning«.  —  tyrant  of  his 
fieids,  en  tyranniserende  Godseier. 

Senates,  Folkeraad;  engelske  Forfattere  kalde  ofte  sit  Parlament  et 
«senate»,  og  Parlamentsmedlemmerne  »senators«.  —  circumscribed,  enstydigt 
med  det  følgende  conflned:  begrændsede  deres  voxende  Dyder,  d.  e.  hindrede 
deres  Væxt  eller  Udvikling.  —  far  from,  d.  e.  living  far  from.  —  madding, 
istfr.  maddening.  —  sequestered,  secluded,  retired. 

S.  129.  Still  erected  nigh;  still  maa  betyde  det  samme  som  yet,  dog, 
og  synes  at  være  overflødigt;  Meningen  er:  om  disse  Mennesker  end  ikke 
have  noget  Monument  i  Kathedralerne,  bliver  der  dog  ogsaa  over  dem,  paa 
deres  Grave,  reist  et  Mindetegn.  —  rhymes,  Vers.  —  passing  tribute,  forbi- 
gaaende,  flygtig  Tribut  (eller:  Tribut  af  de  Forbigaaende).  —  the  unlettered 
muse,  den  ulærde  Landsbydigter.  —  elegy,  her  i  Ordets  klassiske  Bemær- 
kelse:  Indskrift,  Gravskrift;  i  en  Variant  i  Digterens  Manuskript  staar 
«epitaph«.  —  the  rustic  moralist,  egtl.  en  Landsens  Morallærer,  men  maa 
her  betyde:  den  moralske,  skikkelige  Landmand. 

For  thee  who,  hvad  dig  angaar,  som  — ;  herved  menes  Digteren  selv, 
med  hvem  Resten  af  Digtet  beskjæftiger  sig.  —  mindful  of,  som  har  en 
Tanke  tilovers  for.  —  swain,  Svend;  bruges  kun  i  den  poetiske  Stil.  — 
listless,  indolent,  languid.  —  wayward,  gaaende  i  Zikzak,  ekcentrisk.  — 
crazed,  svækket  paa  Forstanden,  skrullet.  —  another  came,  nml  morn.  — 
nor  yet,  heller  ikke  da  (den  Dag).  —  through  the  church  way  path;  man 
vilde  snarere  ventet  »along«;  ogsaa  læses  i  nogle  Udgaver  «churchyard 
path«  istedenfor  «church-way  path«  ,  som  indeholder  en  Tautologi.  — 
graved,  engraved. 


GOLDSMITH. 
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There  scattered  oft  etc;  denne  Strofe,  en  af  de  smukkeste  i  det  hele 
Digt,  blev  Digteren  nødt  til  at  sløife,  fordi  den  afbrød  den  umiddelbare 
Forbindelse  mellem  den  foregaaende  Strofe  og  de  tre,  her  udeladte,  Slut- 
ningsstrofer,  som  indeholde  »the  Epitaph*,  Gravskriften,  Digteren  satte 
over  sig  selv. 


GOLDSMITH. 
1.      HISTORY  OF  A  PHILOSOPHIC  VAGABOND. 

S.  135.  Usher,  opr.  Dørvogter  (Fr.  huissier,  af  Lat.  ostiarius);  i  et 
•  Akademi«  eller  Pensionat  er  han  ikke  egentlig  Lærer  (teacher),  men  den 
Person,  som  ledsager  Børnene  i  det  Fri  udenfor  Skolen  og  har  at  paase, 
at  de  opføre  sig  vel;  ved  Siden  heraf  kan  han  dog  ogsaa  have  en  under- 
ordnet Lærervirksomhed.  —  academy,  det  samme  som  strax  nedenfor  kaldes 
boarding-school,  Pensionat. 

S.  136.  Sardonic  grin,  bitter,  spodsk  Latter.  —  anodyne  necklace,  et 
smertestillende  Halsbaand ,  d.  e.  en  Strikke.  —  Newgate ,  det  bekjendte 
Fængsel  i  London.  —  the  master,  »Bestyreren*  (Skolens  Eier  og  dens  første 
Lærer).  —  civility,  Venlighed,  venlig  Behandling.  —  Vie  three  in  a  bed,  selv 
tredie.  —  jog-trot,  Luntetrav,  Dilt:  »skikkelige  Kompagnitravere«.  —  smoothly 
and  dully;  i  den  nyeste  og  bedste  Udgave  af  Goldsmiths  Værker,  af  P.  Cun- 
ningham,  læses  duly,  hvilket  maaske  er  rigtigere.  —  the  antiqua  mater  of 
Grubstreet,  »Grubstreet  Høiskole«,  eller  »Musernes  Hjem  Grubstreet« ;  Grub- 
street  var  en  Gade,  som  i  det  17de  og  18de  Aarhundrede  var  fortrinsvis 
søgt  af  Literaturens  Mænd;  siden  sank  dens  Anseelse,  og  den  blev  væsentlig 
et  Tilholdssted  for  obskure  Forfattere,  hvorfor  Grubstreet  ogsaa  bruges  til  at 
betegne  literære  Produkter  af  maadelig  Beskaffenhed.  Gaden  er  i  nyere  Tid 
bleven  omdøbt  til  »Milton-Street«,  fordi  Milton  i  sine  sidste  Aar  boede  i 
dens  Naboskab  (i  Nærheden  af  Finsbury  Square).  —  antiqua  mater  (den 
gamle  Moder),  eller  alma  mater  (den  hulde  Moder)  er  en  almindelig  Beteg- 
nelse for  Universiteterne,  her  overført  paa  Grubstreet.  —  Dryden  (1631 — 
1700)  og  Otway  (1651—1685) ,  bekjendte  Forfattere  under  de  to  sidste 
Stuarter,  Otway  fornemmelig  som  dramatisk  Forfatter,  hvis  Tragedier  endnu 
af  og  til  spilles. 

S.  137.  Monogamy,  Enegifte;  Præsten  i  Wakefield  var  en  ivrig  Mono- 
gamist,  d.  e.  antog  kun  eet  Ægteskab  for  tilladeligt.  —  box,  afdelt  Bum  i 
en  Bestauration  (for  at  Gjæsterne  kunne  være  ubemærkede  af  hinanden).  — 
a  scholar,  en  studeret  Person.  —  proposals,  Subskriptionsplaner.  —  Pro- 
pertius,  romersk  Digter  paa  Augustus'  Tid.  —  dowager,  i  England  en  Titel, 
som  gives  en  Enke  for  at  adskille  hende  fra  Konen  til  hendes  Mands  Ar- 
ving, naar  begge  have  samme  Navn,  f.  Ex.  the  queen  dowager,  Enkedronning; 
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.den  gives  kun  til  Damer  af  Stand,  og  dowager  bliver  altsaa  en  rig  eller 
fornem  Enke  (Enkefrue).  —  strike,  slaa  en  Plade,  plade. 

Dedication  fee,  Dedikationshonorar;  det  var  almindeligt  i  denne  Tid,  at 
Forfattere,  navnlig  Poeter,  naar  de  vilde  udgive  noget,  udsøgte  sig  en  fornem 
Mand,  hvem  de  tilegnede  sit  Værk;  herved  var  altid  underforstaaet,  at  Pa- 
tronen skulde  betale  Forfatteren  en  Sportel  til  Vederlag  for  de  Kompli- 
menter, som  ydedes  ham  i  Tilegnelsen.  Disse  Honorarer  vare  en  staaende 
Udgift  for  den  Tids  Adelsmænd;  for  Forfatterne  var  Forholdet  ofte  meget 
ydmygende,  og  den  fattige  Poet  maatte  ofte  lade  sin  sidste  Skilling  gaa  til 
Douceurer  for  Tjenerskabet,  blot  for  at  faa  Adgang  til  Herren.  Men  de 
Sportler  (fem,  ti,  tyve  Guineer),  som  de  paa  denne  Maade  modtog  af  den  for- 
nemme Mand,  var  ofte  meget  mere,  end  de  fik  af  Boghandleren.  —  coat  of 
arms,  Vaabenskjold,  Vaaben  (egtl.  Vaabenkjole,  en  Vams  eller  Kittel,  som 
Ridderne  bar  over  sin  Rustning,  broderet  med  Emblemer  og  Deviser).  —  at 
the  top,  paa  Titelbladet. 

S.  138.  Periodical  publications ;  herved  sigtes  til  de  dengang  saa  stærkt 
florerende  Ugeskrifter  af  æsthetisk  Indhold.  —  the  easy  simplicity  of  my  style, 
or  the  harmony  of  my  periods;  netop  disse  Egenskaber  udmærke  Goldsmiths 
egen  Stil.  —  Philautus  etc.,  fingerede  Navne,  som  Forfatterne  gave  sig:  den 
Selvkjære,  Sandhedsvennen,  Frihedsvenn  en,  Menneskevennen.  I  Fortalen 
til  sine  samlede  Essays  (1765)  siger  Goldsmith:  «I  have  seen  some  of 
my  labours  sixteen  times  reprinted,  and  claimed  by  different  parents  as 
their  own.  I  have  seen  them  flourished  (broderede)  at  the  beginning  with 
praise,  and  signed  at  the  end  with  the  names  of  Philautos,  Philalethes, 
Philelutheros,  and  Philanthropos«. 

S.  139.  To  tatter  a  kip,  egtl.  to  row  out  a  brothel;  dernæst  overhovedet 
at  gjøre  Spektakel  eller  Skøi,  «play  a  lark».  —  pimping,  Rufferi.  —  her 
bully,  hendes  Galan  (Person,  der  agerer  Mand  hos  et  løsagtigt  Fruen- 
timmer). 

S.  140.  As  how  that,  eller  as  how,  vulgært  Udtryk  istfr.  that.  —  card, 
Visitkort.  —  the  glorious  sounds,  opfange  den  kostelige  Lyd,  nml.  af  hans 
Herligheds  Tale. 

S.  141.  Mr.  Crispe,  en  paa  den  Tid  bekjendt  Hverver  for  den  engelske 
Armé,  især  for  udenrigs  Tjeneste,  —  Synod  of  Pensylvania,  en  Forsamling 
af  Presbyterianerne,  som  holdtes  hvert  Aar  i  Philadelphia,  og  hvori  de  for- 
skjellige  Menigheder  vare  repræsenterede  ved  sine  »ministers«  og  «elders»; 
i  disse  Forsamlinger  afgjordes  Fællessager  vedrørende  Religion  og  Politik. 
Denne  Synode  blev  siden  Samlingspunktet  for  Modstanden  mod  England  i 
dettes  Konflikt  med  sine  amerikanske  Kolonier.  —  Chikasaw  Indians;  disse 
boede  dengang  i  Tenessee  og  Missisippi. 

S.  142.  Louvain,  udt.  Lu-vén,  med  Tonen  paa  sidste  Stavelse,  Løwen. 
—  Æsop  and  his  basket  of  bread:  Æsop  blev  engang  skikket  i  et  Ærinde 
med  andre  Slaver,  og  hver  skulde  bære  sin  Byrde;  Æsop  tog  Brødkurven, 
som  var  den  tungeste,  og  blev  derfor  udleet  af  de  andre.     Men  det  viste  sig 
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snart,  at  han  havde  valgt  rigtigt,  thi  Brødkurven  minkede  Dag  for  Dag  og 
blev  tilsidst  den  letteste  Byrde.  —  desideratum,  something  much  wanted. 

S.  143.  The  principal,  Universitetets  Rektor.  —  doctor's  cap  and  gown; 
herved  tænkes  paa  den  ved  de  engelske  Universiteter  brugelige  Dragt  for 
graduerede  Personer,  en  lang,  løst  hængende  sort  Kappe  med  opsplittede 
Ærmer,  og  en  sort  Hue  med  et  firkantet  fladt  Laag  oventil.  Ved  den  sati- 
riske Skildring  af  Universitetsforholdene  i  Løwen  har  Goldsmith  vel  nærmest 
tænkt  paa  de  engelske  Universiteter,  hvor  det  efter  mange  samtidige  Beret- 
ninger skal  have  staaet  maadeligt  til  med  Lærdommen  i  forrige  Åarhun- 
drede;  smlgn.  ovfr.  Gibbons  Skildring  S.  180  fgg. ,  og  Lord  Stanhopes 
S.  380  fgg.  —  Flanders,  det  nuværende  Belgien.  —  performance,  Præstation, 
«mit  Spil«.  —  odious,  disgusting.  —  venal  hospitality,  Gjæstfrihed,  som  kun 
ydes  mod  Betaling.  —  intaglio,  Ædelsten  med  indskaaret  eller  fordybet 
Billedskjærerarbeide,  modsat  cameo,  Sten,  hvori  Figurerne  ere  ophøiede; 
begge  Slags  kaldes  med  et  fælles  Navn  Gemmer. 

S.  144.  Cognoscente  (Ital.  conoscente),  connoisseur,  Kunstkjender.  — 
Pietro  Perugino,  berømt  italiensk  Maler  i  det  15de  Aarhundrede,  Rafaels 
Lærer.  —  supported,  som  staar  fast  og  stødt,  sikker;  a  more  supported 
assurance,  en  endnu  dristigere  Optræden,  —r-  proviso,  condition.  —  travelling 
tutor;  Goldsmith  indehavde  en  kort  Tid  en  saadan  Stilling  under  sit  Ophold 
i  Udlandet,  som  Hovmester  for  en  ung  Mand,  Søn  af  en  rig  londonsk  Pante- 
laaner.  —  attorney,  Sagfører.  —  turn  to  account,  bringe  Fordel,  lønne  sig. 

S.  145.  Leghorn,  Livorno.  —  left  upon  the  world  at  large,  overladt  til 
mig  selv,  staaende  ene  i  den  store,  vide  Verden,  —  adventitious,  accidental. 
—  commonwealths,  Republiker  (som  Datidens  Holland,  Schweiz). 

S.  146.  Was  in  keeping,  var  optaget.  —  Horatio,  en  Person  i  Sørge- 
spillet «The  Fair  Penitent«,  af  Nicholas  Rowe  (1673—1718),  poet  laureate 
under  Georg  den  Første,  og  fortjenstfuld  Udgiver  af  Shakspeare. 

2.      THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE. 

«In  'The  Deserted  Village'  Goldsmith  is  an  advocate  for  the  agricul- 
tural,  in  preference  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  a  nation ;  and  he  pleads 
for  the  blessings  of  the  simpler  state,  not  with  the  vague  predilection  for 
the  country  which  is  common  to  poets,  but  with  an  earnestness  that  pro- 
fesses to  challenge  our  soberest  belief.  .  .  .  Still,  however,  his  theory  is 
adverse  to  tråde,  and  wealth  and  arts.  He  delineates  their  evils,  and  dis- 
dains  their  vaunted  benefits.  This  is  certainly  not  philosophical  neutrality; 
but  a  neutral  balancing  of  arguments  would  have  frozen  the  spirit  of  poetry. 
We  must  consider  him  as  a  pleader  ,on  that  side  of  the  question,  which 
accorded  with  the  predominant  state  of  his  heart;  and,  considered  in  that 
light,  he  is  the  poetical  advocate  of  many  truths.  He  revisits  a  spot  con- 
secrated  by  his  earliest  and  tenderest  recollections;  he  misses  the  bloomy 
flush  of  life,  which  had  marked  its  once  busy,  but  now  depopulated  scenes; 
he  beholds  the  inroads  of  monopolizing  wealth,    which  had  driven  the  pea- 
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sant  to  emigration;  and  tracing  the  sources  of  the  evil  to  "Trade's  proud 
empire',  which  has  so  often  proved  a  transient  glory,  and  an  enervating 
good,  he  laments  the  state  of  society,  'where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men 
decay'  ....  The  poem  was  meant  to  fix  our  patriotic  sympathy  on  an  in- 
nocent  and  suffering  class  of  the  community,  to  refresh  our  recollections  of 
the  simple  joys,  the  sacred  and  strong  local  attachments,  and  all  the  manly 
vil-tues  of  rustic  life.  Of  such  virtues  the  very  remembrance  is  by  degrees 
obliterated  in  the  breasts  of  a  commercial  people.  It  was  meant  to  rebuke 
the  luxurious  and  selfish  spirit  of  opulence,  which,  imitating  the  pomp  and 
solitude  of  feudal  abodes,  without  their  hospitality  and  protection,  sur- 
rounded  itself  with  monotonous  pleasure  grounds,  which  indignantly  'spurned 
the  cottage  from  the  green1.«  Campbell,  British  Poets,  525-526  (Ud g.  1845). 
The  tyranfs  hånd;  Goldsmith  antages  hermed  at  have  sigtet  til  en  be- 
stemt engelsk  Godseier  (en  General  Napier),  som  havde  kjøbt  en  Land- 
eiendom  i  Nærheden  at  Lissoy,  og  drev  mange  af  sine  Forpagtere  fra  deres 
Gaarde,  da  de  ikke  kunde  betale  sin  Fæsteafgift.  Det  er  rimeligt  nok,  at 
G.  har  laant  Motiver  herfra;  men  forresten  har  han  i  dette  Digt  ikke  tænkt 
udelukkende  paa  Irland,  men  lige  saa  meget  havt  engelske  Forholde  for  Øie; 
han  siger  selv  herom:  «Some  of  my  friends  differ  with  me  on  this  plan, 
and  think  this  depopulation  of  villages  does  not  exist  —  but  1  am  myself 
eatisfied  of  the  faet.  I  remember  it  in  my  own  country,  and  have  seen  it  in 
this*).  —  Half  a  tillage  etc,  en  halv,  d.  e.  ufuldstændig  eller  mangelfuld 
Dyrkning  hæmmer  Væxten  og  giver  de  før  saa  smilende  Enge  et  forkomment 
Udseende.  —  bittern,  Sumpfugl  af  Heireslægten,  som  udmærker  sig  ved  sin 
stærke  og  hule  Lyd;  den  findes  ikke  i  Norge,  men  forekommer  i  Danmark, 
hvor  den  kaldes  Rørdrum  (fordi  den  sidder  i  Sivet  og  «drummer»,  d.  e. 
skriger  hult).  —  lapwing,  Vibe;  den  kaldes  ogsaa,  efter  sin  monotone,  kla- 
gende Lyd,  pewit  (udt.  som  om  det  var  skrevet  «pee-wit»).  —  unvaried, 
monoton.  —  light  labour,  Arbeide,  som  gaar  let  fra  Haanden.  —  trade's 
unfeeling  train,  den  Egoisme  og  Hjerteløshed,  som  følger  med  Handelen.  — 
unwieldy  wealth  and  cumbrous  pomp:  «When  the  late  Earl  of  Leicester  was 
complimented  upon  the  completion  of  his  great  design  at  Holkham**),  he 
rcplied,  'It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  stand  alone  in  one's  country.  I  look 
round,  not  a  house  is  to  be  seen  but  mine.  I  am  the  Giant  of  Giant 
Castle,  and  have  eaten  up  all  my  neighbours'.«     Campbell,  British  Poets,  526. 


*)  Macaulay  har  (i  sit  Essay  over  Goldsmith)  benægtet  Rigtigheden  heraf  for  Englands 
Vedkommende;  men  det  synes  nu  at  være  et  erkjendt  Faktum,  at  mange  engelske 
Landsbyer  i  Løbet  af  det  18de  Aarhundrede  bleve  saagodtsom  ganske  forladte  af  sine 
Beboere ;  nogle  udvandrede,  men  den  største  Del  blev  absorberet  af  Byerne  som 
Følge  af  den  tiltagende  store  Industri. 
**)  Holkham  er  en  Landsby  og  et  Sogn  i  Norfolk,  paa  Englands  Østkyst,  altsammen  til- 
hørende Greverne  af  Leicester.  Bygningen  af  Herresædet  Holkham  Hall  blev  paa- 
begyndt 1734  og  fuldendt  1760,  i  stor  StU;  til  Park  blev  udlagt  over  3000  Akres 
(2200  Tønder  Land,  eller  10,000  Maal).  Da  man  spurgte  Greven,  hvem  der  var  hans 
nærmeste  Nabo,  svarede  han;  „Kongen  af  Danmark" 
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S.  147.  Ev'ry  want  to  opulence  allied,  al  den  Nød  og  Armod,  som  gaar 
Side  om  Side  med  Rigdommen.  —  that  plenty  bade  to  bloom,  ligefrem:  hine 
blide  Timer,  som  Velstand  bød  at  fremblomstre;  man  havde  faa  Fornøden- 
heder, derfor  havde  enhver  sit  gode  rundelige  Udkomme,  og  kunde  saaledes 
ogsaa  imellemstunder  nyde  et  behageligt  Otium.  —  many  a  year  elapsed, 
efter  mange  Aars  Forløb.  —  swells  at  my  breast,  stiger,  slaar  op  imod  mit 
Bryst,  d.  e.  fylder  mit  Bryst  (med  Sorg  og  Smerte).  —  at  the  close,  ved  Livets 
Slutning,  Aften.  —  by  repose,  ved  et  stille,  roligt  Liv  (efter  den  tidligere 
Omflakken)  bevare  Flammen  fra  at  gaa  ud  (egtl.  ødes,  spildes).  —  my  long 
vexations  past,  efter  at  mine  lange  Prøvelser  vare  gjennemgaaede,  d.  e.  efter, 
ovenpaa  mine  lange  Prøvelser:  smlgn.  S.  148:  the  service  past,  efter  Tjenesten. 

S.  148.  The  vagrant  train,  d.  e.  the  wandering  beggars;  dette  er  et 
ægte  irsk  Træk,  thi  i  Irland  vare  Tiggerne  fra  gammel  Tid  i  visse  Maader 
en  privilegeret  Klasse  og  krævede  gjæstfri  Modtagelse  som  en  hævdet  Ret. 
—  tales  of  sorrow  done,  om  Ondt,  som  han  havde  døiet.  —  dismayed, 
gjorde  den  Døende  forsagt.  —  distressed,  bedrøvede  ham.  —  midway  leaves 
the  storm,  d.  e.  Stormen  naar  ikke  op  til  dens  Top. 

S.  149.  Straggling  fence,  forfaldent  Gjærde,  egtl.  et,  som  paa  flere 
Steder  er  aabent  eller  afbrudt  ved  Huller;  paa  samme  Maade  siges  a  strag- 
gling street,  en  Gade  med  et  Hus  her  og  et  Hus  der,  eller  med  Huse,  som 
gaa  ud  og  ind,  ikke  staa  i  samme  Linie.  —  furze,  en  i  England  meget  al- 
mindelig Buskplante  med  prægtige  gule  Blomster  og  piggede  Blade;  den 
overvoxer*  som  et  Ukrud  udyrkede  Strækninger  omtrent  ligesom  Eneren  hos 
os;  dens  danske  Navn  er  Tornblad,  Sv.  Gultørne;  i  Norge  forekommer  den 
ikke.  —  skilled  to  rule,  nml.  som  gammel  Militær;  s.  ovfr.  Goldsmiths  Biogr. 
S.  130.  —  boding,  full  of  forebodings.  —  could  trace  the  day's  disasters,  i 
hans  Ansigts  Udtryk  om  Morgenen  kunde  de  skjælvende  Drenge  læse  hvad 
der  ventede  dem  i  Løbet  af  Dagen.  —  counterfeited  glee,  feigned  delight;  de 
havde  hørt  hans  Historier  saa  mange  Gange,  at  de  kunde  dem  udenad.  — 
terms  and  tides;  terms,  de  bevægelige  Feste  og  de  af  dem  afhængige  Ter- 
miner, til  hvis  Beregning  der  kræves  mathematiske  Kundskaber;  tides,  Hav- 
vandets Flod-  og  Ebbetid.  —  gauge,  maale  et  Fad  og  beregne  dets  Kubik- 
indhold; Akcisebetjentene  kaldtes  tidligere  gangers  (Kontrollører). 

3.     CHARACTERS  OF  BURKE  &c. 

Retaliation.  Ved  en  Sammenkomst  i  Johnsons  Klub,  hvor  Goldsmith 
ikke  var  tilstede,  foreslog  En,  at  man  skulde  extemporere  Epigrammer  over 
hans  Død.  Af  disse  Impromptuer  er  kun  eet  blevet  bevaret,  nemlig  Garricks, 
hvilket  lød  saaledes: 

•  Here  lies  Nolly  Goldsmith,  for  shortness  called  Noll, 
Who  wrote  like  an  angel,  but  talked  like  poor  Poll.i 

Da  Goldsmith  næste  Gang  kom  i  Klubben,  bleve  Epigrammerne  oplæste  for 
ham.    Han  svarede  ikke  paa  Stedet,    men  begyndte  i  sit  Hjem  at  nedskrive 
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den  Række  Karakterbilleder ,  hvori  han  blev  afbrudt  ved  sin  Død,  og^ 
hvori  han  tog  sin  Opreisning.  Deraf  Navnet  Retaliation,  som  betyder  Gjen- 
gjældelse,  Revanche.  Hvad  Garricks  Epigram  angaar,  da  er  det  bygget  paa 
den  gjængse  Opfatning,  at  Goldsmith  i  Samtalen  lod  Tungen  løbe  uden 
Eftertanke  og  talede  Nonsens  («like  poor  Poll»,  Papegøiesnak).  Men  denne 
Opfatning  er  lidet  grundet.  Boswells  Biografi  af  Johnson  viser  os  et  ganske 
andet  Billede,  og  hvorledes  han  undertiden  kunde  bringe  selv  denne  myn- 
dige Mand  til  Taushed  (smlgn.  ovfr.  S.  123.  124).  Med  sin  godmodige 
Natur  gjorde  han  sig  ofte  med  beraad  Hu  til  Skive  for  Selskabets  Spøg,  og 
hvad  der  fra  hans  Side  var  Ironi,  vare  andre  enfoldige  nok  til  at  tage  for 
Alvor.  Mange  af  de  «blunders»,  som  fortælles  om  ham,  vidne,  som  en 
engelsk  Kritiker  rigtigt  har  bemærket ,  kun  om  Fortællernes  egen  Stu- 
piditet. 

Edmund,  Edmund  Burke,  s.  dennes  Biografi  ovfr.  S.  199  fgg.  —  Tommy 
Townshend,  Thomas  T.,  senere  Lord  Sydney,  Whigpolitiker,  svingende  mellem 
Ghathams  og  Rockinghams  Parti;  var  Seeretary  at  War  i  Rockinghams  andet 
Ministerium,  og  Statssekretær  i  Shelburnes  Kabinet  (1782).  —  too  deep  for 
his  hearers;  Burkes  Taler  laa  i  Almindelighed  over  det  Niveau,  hvorpaa 
Flerheden  af  Underhusmedlemmerne  stod;  han  indrettede  ikke  sit  Foredrag 
efter  deres  Fatteevne,  hvorfor  G.  ogsaa  ligner  ham  med  en  Ragekniv,  som 
bearbeidede  Træ-  (eller  Sten-)  Blokke.  —  nice,  skrupuløs,  hensynsfuld.  — 
wit,  Forfatter. 

S.  150.  For  a  drudge,  too  disobedient,  d.  e.  han  var  en  for  uafhængig 
Karakter  til  at  lade  sig  bruge  som  et  blot  Redskab  af  noget  Parti.  —  un- 
employed,  or  in  place,  d.  e.  som  Medlem  af  Administrationen,  eller  udenfor 
samme.  —  as  a  wit;  Garrick  var  foruden  Skuespiller  ogsaa  Forfatter  til 
flere  Theaterstykker,  hvoraf  enkelte  endnu  holde  sig  paa  Scenen.  Han  var 
bekjendt  for  sin  store  Forfængelighed,  hvortil  Goldsmith  her  meget  lune- 
fuldt hentyder.  —  a  dupe  to  his  art,  lod  sig  dupere  af  sin  Kunst,  d.  e.  han 
drev  sit  Komediespil  for  vidt  og  blev  affekteret  (unaturlig).  —  his  colours 
he  spread,  lagde  for  tykke  Farver  paa  (smurte  for  tykt  paa),  ligesom  en 
Skjønhed,   der  mangler  Smag,   sminker  sig  for  stærkt.  —  affecting,    rørende. 

—  by  [messing,  ved  Kunster;    to  finesse,  raffinere  eller  kunstle  paa  en  Ting. 

—  puff,  Opskryden,  fornemmelig  i  Aviser,  »Puffen«.  —  Kenricks,  William 
Kenrick,  Recensent  og  dramatisk  Forfatter;  Garrick  bragte  to  Stykker  af  ham 
paa  Scenen;  han  havde  et  meget  daarligt  Rygte,  og  Garrick  fik  siden  An- 
ledning til  at  angre  sin  Forbindelse  med  ham.  —  Kellys,  Hugh  Kelly,  For- 
fatter af  flere  sentimentale  Komedier,  som  for  en  Tid  gjorde  megen  Lykke. 

Woodfalls;  af  dette  Navn  var  der  paa  Goldsmiths  Tid  to  Brødre,  begge 
Avisudgivere;  her  tænkes  nærmest  paa  William  Woodfall  (f  1803),  Grund- 
læggeren af  Dagbladet  Morning  Chronicle  (som  gik  ind  i  Femtiaarene),  be- 
kjendt for  sin  overordentlige  Hukommelse,  som  skaffede  ham  Navnet  »Me- 
mory Woodfall«,  og  sine  udmærkede  Parlamentsreferater;  han  havde  i  sine 
yngre  Dage  af  og  til  optraadt  paa  Scenen,  og  var  en  intim  Ven  af  Garrick 
og  Goldsmith.    —    commerce,    »Trafik«,    Udvexling  af  Flatterier  og  Kompli- 
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menter.  —  while  you  got  and  you  gave,  modtog  og  gav  Komplimenter.  — 
was  be-Rosciused,  blev  erklæret  for  at  være  en  anden  Roseius;  et  af  Gold- 
smith selv  lavet  Ord,  dannet  af  Roseius,  Navnet  paa  en  berømt  romersk 
Skuespiller,  Ciceros  Samtidige  og  Klient;  frit  oversat:  han  blev  rost  for  sit 
Spil  og  I  for  jere  Stykker.  —  to  aet  as  an  angel,  at  forbinde  med  flies, 
Omtrent  d.  s.  s.  acting  etc.  —  Beaumont,  yngre  Samtidig  af  Shakspeare, 
skrev  i  Forening  med  Fletcher  dramatiske  Stykker,  som  vare  meget  populære 
hos  Samtiden.  —  Bens,  Ben  Jonson,  Shakspeares  Samtidige  og  Rival;  hans 
første  Komedie,  »Every  Man  in  his  Humour%  som  endnu  spilles,  blev  bragt 
paa  Scenen  i  1598,  og  Shakspeare  indehavde  en  af  Rollerne;  han  var  poet 
laureate  og  døde  1637.  —  above,  i  den  anden  Verden. 

S.  151.  Talked  of  their  Raphaels  etc.;  dette  er  ikke  at  opfatte  som  nogen 
nedsættende  Dom  em  de  store  italienske  Mestre;  hvad  Reynolds  foragtede, 
var  sine  Landsmænds  umodne  Kritik;  smlgn.  det  20de  Kap.  i  Goldsmiths 
Vicar  (S.  143 — 44  ovfr.).  —  shifted  his  trumpet,  vendte  sit  Hørerør;  Rey- 
nolds var  meget  døv.  —  by  ftattery  unspoiled;  med  denne  ufuldendte  Linie 
sluttede  Manuskriptet;  det  var  de  sidste  Ord,  som  udgik  fra  Goldsmiths  Pen. 


4.     TONY  LUMPKIN'S  SONG. 

Tony  Lumpkin,  en  ung,  af  Moderen  forkjælet  Døgenigt,  synger  denne 
Vise  paa  Landsbyens  Kro,  til  hvis  Pris  han  har  digtet  den:  »Til  sing  you, 
gentlemen,  a  song  I  made  upon  this  alehouse,  the  Three  Pigeons*. 

Genus,  vulgær  Udtale  af  genius.  —  a  parcel  of  Pigeons;  pigeon  her 
(ligesom  i  følgende  Strofe)  i  Bet.  enfoldigt  Menneske,  Nar.  —  a  skinful, 
egtl.  saameget  som  Skindet  kan  holde:  «med  en  god  Perial«.  —  but  you, 
om  ikke  du.  —  jorum,  Krus  (Slang).  —  heres  the  Three  Jolly  Pigeons,  fuld- 
stændigere  udtrykt  nedenfor:  heres  a  health]  to  etc,  en  Skaal  for  de  tre 
muntre  Duer.  —  gay  Urds;   gay  her  i  Slang-Bemærkelse:  loose,  dissipated. 


HUME. 

1.  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

S.  154.  Spirit  of  refinement,  Lyst  til  at  gjøre  enhver  Ting  bedre,  for- 
andre og  omdanne  alt;  refinement  her  enstydigt  med  innovation.  —  cant, 
egtl.  en  syngende,  klynkende  Talestemme;  dernæst  Fraser,  især  hykkelske 
Fraser  og  Talemaader ;  undertiden  ogsaa  med  Betydning  Jargon,  Kaste- 
sprog. —  leveller,  som  vil  bringe  alt  ned  til  det  samme  Lavmaal,  op- 
hæve al  Ulighed  i  Stand  og  Eiendom.  —  millenarian,  Chiliast,  som  tror  paa 
det   tusindaarige    Riges    Komme.    —    fifth-monarchy-men,  Tilhængere  af  det 
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femte  Verdensrige,  i  hvilket  Christus  skal  regjere  i  1000  Aar;  det  kaldes 
det  femte  Monarki,  fordi  det  kom  efter  de  tidligere  fire  store  Riger,  det 
assyriske,  persiske,  græske  og  romerske.  —  antinomians,  en  Sekt,  som 
erklærede  Moralloven  for  overflødig,  idet  de  mente,  al  Evangeliet  fritog  dem 
for  at  følge  dens  Bud.  —  beggarly ,  fattig,  ussel,  elendig,  lumpen.  —  the 
magistrate,  Øvrigheden,  den  borgerlige  Øvrighed.  —  ecclesiastical  establishment, 
Kirke,  organiseret  Kirkesamfund;  the  established  church,  Statskirken  (i  England 
den  anglikanske  Kirke). 

S.  155.  Unsocial,  uskikket  for  et  borgerligt  Samfund.  —  their  associates; 
herved  er  fornemmelig  at  tænke  paa  Independenterne.  —  apparent  necessity, 
aabenbar  Nødvendighed;  smlgn.  ndfr.  S.  156:  apparent  usurpations,  og  ovfr. 
til  S.  89. 

S.  156.  Small  part  of  the  house  of  Commons,  det  saakaldte  Rump- 
Parlament;  det  Lange  Parlament  var  bleven  renset  forinden  Kongens  Hen- 
rettelse, for  at  Majoritet  kunde  erholdes  for  den  Dom,  som  ønskedes  fældet; 
den  tilbageblevne  Rest  fik  Navnet  rump,  som  betyder  Bagdel,  Stjert.  — 
addresses,  Henvendelser,  Forestillinger.  —  they  pretended,  Parlamentet  er- 
klærede, at  det  kun  betragtede  sig  som  konstituerende. 

Battle  of  Dunbar.  Strax  efter  Kongens  Henrettelse  (den  5te  Februar 
1649)  havde  Skotterne  proklameret  hans  Søn,  den  senere  Karl  den  Anden,  til 
Konge.  Han  kom  over  til  Skotland  i  Juni  1650,  og  blev  modtaget  med  alle 
ydre  Tegn  paa  Ærbødighed,  men  maatte  i  Et  og  Alt  rette  sig  efter  de 
fanatiske  Kovenanter.  Det  engelske  Parlament,  som  næsten  udelukkende 
bestod  af  Independenter  og  frygtede  de  engelske  Presbyterianeres  Alliance 
med  de  skotske  Presbyterianere,  erklærede  i  denne  Anledning  Skotland  Krig. 

S.  157.  The  Covenant,  den  Overenskomst  eller  Pagt,  som  Skotland  i 
1638  havde  sluttet  om  at  modsætte  sig  den  af  Erkebiskop  Laud  paabudte 
Liturgi.  For  at  vinde  Skotterne  i  Krigen  mod  Kongen  (Karl  den  Første), 
tiltraadte  ogsaa  det  engelske  Parlament  dette  Covenant  (1643),  hvorved  begge 
Parter  forpligtede  sig  til  med  forenede  Kræfter  at  modstaa  alle  Fiender  og 
uden  Persons  Anseelse  udrydde  »popery  and  prelacy,  superstition,  heresy, 
schism,  and  profaneness«  (Hume);  alle  verdslige  og  geistlige  Embedsmænd 
maatte  underskrive  det,  i  modsat  Fald  mistede  de  sine  Embeder;  en  stor 
Mængde  Geistlige  bleve  afsatte,  fordi  de  nægtede  at  underskrive.  —  gown- 
men,  Kjolemænd,  d.  e.  Præster.  v 

S.  158.  Malignants,  Ildesindede;  saaledes  betegnedes  de,  som  ikke  i 
Et  og  Alt  fulgle  de  yderligtgaaende  Presbyterianeres  Sætninger.  —  Engagers, 
saaledes  kaldtes  Medlemmerne  af  det  Parti  i  Skotland,  som  under  Hamiltons 
Ledelse  ønskede  Kongen,  dengang  Fange  i  den  engelske  Armé,  gjenindsat 
paa  moderate  Vilkaar,  tilsyneladende  paa  Basis  af  the  Covenant;  de  kunde 
kaldes  de  moderate  Presbyterianere.  Da  det  engelske  Parlament  ikke  vilde 
gaa  ind  herpaa,  rykkede  Hamilton  ind  i  England  med  en  Hær,  men  blev 
totalt  slagen  af  Cromwell  ved  Preston  (19de  Aug.  1648);  saaledes  endte  »the 
Engagement  of  Hamilton«,  som  det  kaldtes. 
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S.  159.  Provocations ,  Forargelser  (Handlinger  som  vække  Anstød).  — 
the  leaving  of,  den  Omstændighed  at  en  Kavalleriafdeling  var  bleven  tilbage 
i  Leiren  og  havde  deltaget  i  Slaget.  —  the  owning  of  the  king's  quarrel, 
den  Omstændighed  at  mange  havde  sluttet  sig  til  Kongens  Sag  uden  at 
underordne  sig  Religionen  og  Friheden.  —  self-keeping  eller  self-seeking, 
Egenkjærlighed,  Egennytte.  —  family  prayers,  Husandagt. 

All  these  successes,  nemlig  i  Krigen  med  den  hollandske  Republik.  — 
shipmoney,  Skibspenge;  oprindelig  havde  hvert  Grevskab  at  stille  et  Krigsskib 
fuld  udrustet  til  Kongens  Tjeneste;  senere  traadte  en  bestemt  Sum  Penge 
isleden  herfor;  deraf  Navnet  ship-money. 

S.  160.  Marine  (med  Tonen  paa  anden  Stavelse),  Søsoldat,  Mariner; 
mariner  (med  Tonen  paa  første  Stavelse),  Sømand,  Søfarende.  —  Holdenby, 
eller  Holmby,  en  liden  Landsby  i  Northamptonshire;  da  Kongen  i  December 
1646  var  bleven  udleveret  af  Skotterne  til  det  engelske  Parlament,  førtes 
han  som  dettes  Fange  til  det  kongelige  Slot  Holdenby  House;  men  under 
hans  Ophold  her  bemægtigede  Hæren  sig  hans  Person  og  marscherede 
sydpaa  med  ham. 

S.  161.  The  representative ,  Repræsentationen.  —  lobby,  Forstue;  i  den 
engelske  Parlamentsbygning  kaldes  Forværelserne  til  Over-  og  Underhusets 
Forhandlingsrum  lobbies  (the  Peers'  lobby,  the  Gommons'  lobby);  ligesaa  i 
Underhuset  to  smaa  Værelser,  et  paa  hver  Side  af  Salen,  hvor  Medlemmerne 
begive  sig  ind  under  Afstemninger,  Regjeringens  Parti  til  høire  Side, 
Oppositionens  til  venstre  (division  lobbies). 

S.  162.  The  question  ready  to  be  put,  da  Sagen  (den  debatterede  Sag) 
skulde  sættes  under  Votering;  to  put  a  question,  fuldstændigt:  put  to  the 
vote.  —  extortioner ,  Blodsuger  (Flaaer).  —  the  mace,  Talemandens  eller 
Præsidentens  Klubbe;  den  ligger  paa  Bordet  foran  ham;  selv  sidder  Præsi- 
denten (the  Speaker)  under  en  Thronhimmel.  —  Whitehall,  de  engelske 
Kongers  sædvanlige  Byresidents  fra  Henrik  den  Ottende  til  William  den 
Tredie,  under  hvis  Regjering  Slottet  nedbrændte  (1697);  William  opslog  da 
sin  Residents  i  St.  James's  Palace,  hvor  ogsaa  hans  Efterfølgere  boede, 
indtil  den  nuværende  Dronning  flyttede  ind  i  Buckingham  Palace. 

S.  163.  Freeholders,  mindre  Selveiere,  Smaabrugere,  i  Modsætning  til 
de  store  Godseiere  af  the  Nobility  og  Gentry.  Disse  Freeholders,  som  saa 
væsentlig  bidroge  til  det  endelige  Udfald  af  Kampen  mellem  Kongedømmet 
og  Parlamentet,  bleve  selv  et  Offer  for  de  forandrede  Forhold,  nemlig  for- 
saavidt  de  som  Stand  ere  gaaede  næsten  til  Grunde.  De  store  Whig-  og 
Toryfamilier,  som  ved  Revolutionen  bleve  Landets  faktiske  Herrer,  og  som 
for  at  kunne  herske  gjennem  Parlamentet,  maatte  beherske  Valgene,  forenede 
sig  om  at  opkjøbe  den  mindre  Grundbesiddelse ,  og  forvandlede  derved  de 
selvstændige  Eiendomsmænd  til  afhængige  Forpagtere.  Tallet  paa  disse 
Smaabrugere  ansloges  ved  Udgangen  af  det  syttende  Aarhundrede  til  160,000; 
paa  den  første  Reformbills  Tid  (i  1831)  regnede  man  i  England  og  Wales 
kun  7200  selvstændige  Jordeiere,  deriblandt  600  meget  rige. 
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5.  164.  In  appearance  only  the  second;  Fairfax  var  Generalissimus.  — 
corporations ,  frit  oversat:  Bykommuner;  i  de  saakaldte  inkorporerede,  det 
er,  med  kongelige  Frihedsbreve  (charters)  forlenede  Byer,  udgjorde  nemlig 
the  corporation  et  afsluttet  Samfund  inden  Byen,  ofte  bestaaende  af  kun  en 
meget  ringe  Del  af  Byens  Indvaanere,  men  i  Enebesiddelse  af  al  den 
styrende  Myndighed;  dette  Forhold  bestod  indtil  den  nye  Kommunalordning 
af  1835,  da  det  blev  afskaffet.  —  those  men  by  whom  etc,  Independenterne 
og  the  Levellers,  som  gik  endnu  videre  end  Presbyterianerne.  —  settlement, 
fast  Ordning. 

2.      CRUELTY  OP   WARS  IN  ANCIENT  STATES. 

S.  165.  Faction,  Parti,  men  stedse  det  urolige,  hensynsløst  og  egoistisk 
handlende  Parti,  ligesom  Lat.  factio;   dernæst  Partistrid,  borgerlig  Uenighed. 

S.  166.  Prescription ,  Hævd.  —  cartel,  Overenskomst  om  Udvexling  af 
Krigsfanger;  da  det  ved  Kapitulationer  og  Fredsslutninger  var  sædvanligt  at 
have  en  Artikel  om  gjensidig  Udløsning  af  Fangerne,  maa  Hume  her  mene 
en  Overenskomst  ikke  for  det  enkelte  Tilfælde,  men  gjældende  for  den  hele 
Krig.  —  drachma,  græsk  Mynt,  omtrent  1  Franc.  —  every  revolution,  for  hver 
Revolution,  hvergang  der  var  en  Revolution  (i  Lighed  med  Udtr.  every  day, 
every  week  osv.). 

S.  167.  Introduced  that  word,  nml.  Amnesti,  Gr.  d^irTjdrLa,  Lat.  oblivio 
rerum  præteritarum  (Forglemmelse  af  det  Forbigangne),  Engl.  aet  of  oblivion. 
—  attainted,  d.  e.  berøvede  sine  Borgerrettigheder  og  landsforviste*).  — 
expression,  Udtryksfuldhed.  —  Dionysius  the  elder,  Tyran  i  Syrakus,  f  367; 
efterfulgtes  af  Sønnen,  Dionysius  den  Yngre;  trætte  af  hans  Tyranni  hen- 
vendte Syrakusanerne  sig  til  sin  Moderstad  Korinth,  som  sendte  afsted 
Timoleon  og  styrtede  Dionysius;  denne  tilbragte  Resten  af  sit  Liv  som  Privat- 
mand i  Korinth,  efter  Sigende  som  Skolemester.  —  Agathocles,  en  dristig 
Eventyrer,  oprindelig  Pottemager,  styrtede  den  oligarkiske  Regjeringsform  i 
Syrakus  og  blev  Tyran  317,  antog  Kongenavn  306;  kjæmpede  længe  heldigt 
mod  Karthagenienserne  i  Afrika,  men  var  tilsidst  uheldig  og  blev  ved  sin 
Hjemkomst  dræbt  efter  28  Aars  Regjering  (289):  »Folket  glædede  sig  over 
hans  Fald«.  —  Nabis,  Konge  i  Sparta  omkring  Aar  200,  grusom  Tyran. 


")  To  attaint,  er  egentlig  ifølge  en  „bill  of  attainder",  det  vil  sige,  ved  en  Lov,  som 
i  de  sædvanlige  Former  gaar  gjennem  begge  Parlamentshuse  og  sanktioneres  af 
Kongen,  at  erklære  Enkeltmand  skyldig  og  idømme  ham  Straf;  saadanne  Love  gaves 
især  for  at  kunne  idømme  en  høiere  Straf,  end  de  almindelige  Love  hjemlede  Adgang 
til,  eller  for  at  nndgaa  de  Bevisregler,  som  vare  gjældende  i  de  almindelige  Retter. 
Da  Karl  den  Førstes  Minister  Strafford  paa  almindelig  Kaade  var  sat  under  Anklage 
af  Underhuset,  men  frifunden  af  Overhuset,  blev  en  Bill  of  Attainder  indbragt  imod 
ham  i  Underhuset,  vedtaget  af  de  terroriserede  Lorder  og  sanktioneret  af  den  svage 
Konge,  efter  at  han  forgjæves  havde  appelleret  til  Cnderhusets  Naade ;  derpaa  blev 
Strafford  henrettet.  Paa  samme  Maade  blev  Atterbury,  Biskop  af  Rochester,  i  1723 
ved  Lov  erklæret  skyldig  i  en  jakobitisk  Sammensværgelse  og  dømt  til  Afsættelse 
og  Landsforvisning.  Efter  den  [Tid  er  saadan  Kabinetsjustits  ikke  forekommet  i 
England. 
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S.  168.  lsocrates,  atheniensisk  Taler;  hungrede  sig  ihjel  efter  Slaget 
ved  Ghæronea  338  for  ikke  at  overleve  Frihedens  Tab  i  sit  Fædreland.  — 
vagabonds,  her  omtrent  det  samme  som  exiles,  de  som  flakkede  om  paa 
fremmede  Steder,  fordrevne  fra  sit  Hjem.  —  banquet  of  Socrates,  Titelen  paa 
et  Skrift  af  Xenophon.  —  unaffected  description,  kold,  ligegyldig  Beskrivelse; 
smlgn.  ndfr.  S.  189:  What  pleases  most  in  that  historian,  is,  that  he  seems 
to  feel  a  proper  resentment  of  these  barbarous  proceedings.  —  to  receive, 
nml.  court,  modtage  Opvartning,  Hyldest.  —  imposition,  charge,  burden,  tax. 

Pleadings;  herved  forstaaes  i  det  almindelige  Talesprog  den  mundtlige 
Forhandling  for  Retten,  Plæderingen,  og  Ordet  kan  her  oversættes  ved 
»Taler«;  i  Lovsproget  derimod  er  pleadings  de  foreløbige  skriftlige  Indlæg, 
som  i  civile  Sager  vexles  mellem  Parterne  for  at  bringe  Stridspunkterne 
frem;  naar  disse  ere  fastsatte,  skrides  der  til  Bevisførelsen  og  den  dermed 
forbundne  mundtlige  Behandling,  the  triol.  —  Lysias,  Samtidig  af  Sokrates 
i  Athen;  han  optraadte  ikke  selv  som  Taler,  men  skrev  Indlæg  for  Andre, 
Forsvars-  og  Anklagetaler;  saaledes  tilbød  han  ogsaa  Sokrates  et  Forsvars- 
skrift, da  denne  stod  anklaget,  men  det  blev  afvist  af  Sokrates  med  den 
Bemærkning,  at  Talen  vel  var  god,  men  ikke  passende  for  ham.  —  strangers, 
de  saakaldte  Metøker,  i  Attika  bosatte  Fremmede;  de  kunde  drive  alle  borger- 
lige Næringer,  men  havde  ikke  Borgerrettigheder;  det  atheniensiske  Folk 
stillede  store  Fordringer  til  deres  Pung.  —  they  put  to  death  etc;  Hume 
henviser  her  til  Lysias'  Tale  mod  Nikomachos,  hvori  Anklageren  bl.  A. 
siger  Følgende:  »Denne  'Mand  har  paaført  Staten  store  og  unødvendige 
Udgifter,  og  det  uagtet  han  véd,  at  den  er  i  Pengeforlegenhed,  at  Lake- 
dæmonierne  true,  hvis  vi  ikke  betale  dem  deres  Tilgodehavende,  at  Arsenalerne 
og  Murene  forfalde;  uagtet  han  véd,  at  Raadet  ikke  gjør  Nogen  Uret,  naar 
•  det  besidder  de  nødvendige  Midler  til  at  bestride  Statens  Udgifter;  men  at 
det,  naar  det  kommer  i  Forlegenhed,  da  ser  sig  nødt  til  at  modtage  Anklager, 
til  at  konfiskere  Borgernes  Formue,  og  følge  de  Talere,  som  raade  til  det 
Sletteste. « 

S.  169.  Rar ee- show,  egtl.  Fremviisning  ,  Tilskuestillen  af  Rariteter; 
sædvanlig  forstaaes  herved  Dukkespil  eller  Marionettheater ;  figured  dances 
er  Balletter;  ved  disse  noget  uegentlige  Udtryk  betegner  Hume  de  forskjellige 
Slags  Skuespil,  som  den  atheniensiske  Stat  paalagde  de  rige  Borgere  at 
foranstalte  til  Folkets  Forlystelse,  saasom  gymnastiske  Forestillinger,  Væddeløb, 
Kaproninger,  Krigsdanse,  men  især  de  store  og  pragtfulde  Kor,  som  af 
Privatmænd  maatte  bekostes  til  de  offentlige  Skuespil  og  Feste.  —  new 
settled,  nylig  anlagt,  grundet  (settlement,  Nybyg,  Koloni).  —  Heraclea,  en 
spartansk  Plantestad  paa  Sicilien.  —  Dionysius  Halicarnassæus ,  fra  Byen 
Halicarnassus  i  Lilleasien;  levede  i  Rom  paa  Augustus'  Tid  og  skrev  en 
udførlig  romersk  Historie  paa  Græsk.  —  Appian,  fra  Alexandria,  under 
Hadrian  og  Antoninerne;  hans  romerske  Historie  er  skrevet  paa  Græsk. 

S.  170.  Shows  his  sense;  den  samme  Betragtning  gjør  Livius  gjældende, 
idet  han  omtaler  Ciceros  voldsomme  Død;  Cicero,  siger  han,  havde  ingen 
Grund  til  at  beklage  sig  over  Antonius,  efterdi  han,  om  han  selv  var  bleven 
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den  seirende  Part,  utvivlsomt  vilde  behandlet  Antonius  paa  samme  Maade. 
—  arbitrarily,  vilkaarlig;  Katilinas  Medsammensvorne  bleve  henrettede  med 
Tilsidesættelse  af  de  ordentlige  Procesformer. 


GIBBON. 
1.      FALL   OF  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

S.  175.  The  Hellespont,  Dardanellerne;  the  Propontis,  Marmora  Sø.  — 
the  geographical  picture  of  Constantinople:  »Of  the  triangle  which  composes 
the  figure  of  Constantinople,  the  two  sides  along  the  sea  were  made  inac- 
cessible  to  an  enemy;  the  Propontis  by  nature,  and  the  harbour  by  art. 
Between  the  two  waters,  the  basis  of  the  triangle,  the  landside  was  protected 
by  a  double  wall,  and  a  deep  ditch  of  the  depth  of  one  hundred  feet.« 
Gibbon.  —  in  a  calm,  i  Vindstille. 

S.  176.  Phranza,  Minister  hos  Keiser  Konstantin;  han  blev  ved  Kon- 
stantinopels Indtagelse  bortført  i  Slaveri  tilligemed  sin  Hustru  og  to  Børn, 
men  gjenvandt  siden  sin  Frihed  og  løskjøbte  sin  Hustru;  sine  Børn  gjensaa 
han  ikke  mere. 

S.  177.  On  the  option  of  the  Genoese:  »The  Genoese  colony  of  Galata 
negociated  a  private  treaty  [med  Mahomed];  and  the  sultan  indulged  them 
in  the  delusive  hope,  that  by  his  clemency  they  might  survive  the  ruin  of 
the  empire.«     Gibbon. 

S.  178.  Å  similar  stratagem;  det  fortælles,  at  Augustus  efter  Slaget 
ved  Aktium  trak  sine  Skibe  over  Landtungen  ved  Korinth;  det  samme 
gjorde  en  græsk  Feltherre  Nicetas  i  det  10de  Aarhundrede.  —  the  industry 
of  our  own  times;  hertil  bemærker  Gibbon  i  en  Note:  I  particularly  allude 
to  our  own  embarkation  on  the  lakes  of  Canada  in  the  years  1776  and 
1777,  so  great  in  the  labour,  so  fruitless  in  the  event«  (General  Burgoynes 
Expedition,  som  endte  med  den  engelske  Armés  Kapitulation  ved  Saratoga). 
—  the  union;  for  at  vinde  den  vestlige  Kristenheds  Hjælp  i  Krigen  mod 
Mahomed  havde  Konstantin,  meget  mod  Grækernes  Villie,  indgaaet  paa  en 
Forening  af  den  græske  med  den  romerske  Kirke  og  Anerkjendelse  af  den 
romerske  Paves  Overhøjhed.  —  Justiniani,  en  genuesisk  Adelsmand,  som 
kommanderede  de  fremmede  Hjælpetropper  i  Byen. 

S.  180.  By  the  Latins,  de  frankiske  Korsfarere,  som  erobrede  Kon- 
stantinopel 1204,  og  paa  Ruinerne  af  det  byzantinske  >  Rige  oprettede  det 
latinske  Keiserdømme.  —  Chagan,  en  Titel,  som  førtes  af  Avarernes  Fyrster; 
Gibbon  sigter  her  til  hvad  der  passerede  under  Keiser  Heraklius  (i  Begyndelsen 
af  det  7de  Aarh.  efter  Chr.),  da  Avarernes  Fyrste  plyndrede  Konstantinopels 
Forstæder,  paa  samme  Tid  som  den  persiske  Konge  Chosroes  II  indesluttede 
Byen  med  en  stor  Hær. 
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Philip  Francis,  Oversætter  af  Horats  og  Demosthenes'  Taler;  han  for- 
søgte sig  ogsaa  som  dramatisk  Forfatter.  —  gentleman  commoner ,  ved  de 
engelske  Universiteter  var  (og  er  tildels  endnu)  Studenterne  inddelte  i 
Klasser  efter  Rang  og  Stand;  først  kom  (i  Oxford)  Noblemen,  virkelige 
Noblemen,  eller  ældste  Sønner  af  saadanne;  dernæst  Gentlemen  Commoners, 
yngre  Sønner  af  Høiadelen,  eller  andre  som  havde  Raad  til  at  bruge  mange 
Penge;  saa  Commoners,  omfattende  de  fleste  Studenter  af  Middelstanden; 
tilsidst  Servitors  (i  Cambridge  kaldte  Sizars),  som  studerede  gratis;  de 
betalte  hverken  for  Forelæsninger  eller  for  det  fælles  Taffel  i  Kollegiet. 
Den  akademiske  Dragt  var  forskjellig  for  de  forskjellige  Klasser,  og  er  det 
fremdeles  ved  høitidelige  Anledninger;  ligesaa  deres  Pladse  ved  Middags- 
taffelet  i  Spisesalen;  Noblemændene  sad  ved  et  eget  Bord,  sammen  med 
Kollegiets  graduerede  Medlemmer. 

Magdalen  College;  de  engelske  Universiteter  bestaa  af  et  Komplex  af 
Colleges,  Stiftelser,  hvori  Studenterne  have  Bolig  (to  til  tre  Værelser  hver), 
spise  og  studere,  det  sidste  under  Veiledning  af  en  tutor,  Hovmester  eller 
Manuduktør;  enkelte  Studenter  bo  ogsaa  ude  i  Byen,  naar  alle  Pladse  ere 
optagne  i  Kollegiebygningen.  Der  er  i  Oxford  ialt  25  saadanne  Kollegier, 
deraf  20  egentlige  »Colleges«,  og  5  saakaldte  »Halls«,  hvilke  sidste  ere 
mindre  fuldstændigt  udstyrede.  De  ere  stiftede  til  forskjellige  Tider,  nogle 
af  Konger,  de  fleste  af  Biskopper,  enkelte  af  andre  Lærdomsvenner;  de 
bestaa  ved  egne  Midler  og  styre  selv  sine  indre  Anliggender;  tiisammen 
udgjøre  de  Universitetet,  eller  som  dets  officielle  Titel  er:  »The  Chancellor, 
Masters,  and  Scholars  of  the  University  of  Oxford«.  Magdalen  College,  som 
er  et  af  de  mest  anseede,  blev  stiftet  1458  af  Biskoppen  af  Winchester.  — 
the  civil  profession,  den  juridiske  Stand.  —  under  gr  aduate ,  det  engelske 
Navn  for  en  Student  (En  som  endnu  ikke  har  taget  sine  Examina  eller 
akademiske  Grader). 

S.  181.  The  hall,  den  fælles  Spisesal;  the  chapel,  Kapellet;  ethvert 
College  har  et  saadant  i  sin  Bygning.  —  the  adjacent  walks,  i  Kollegiets 
store  og  smukke  Park.  —  the  Attic  shade,  den  attiske  Lund,  d.  e.  Akademiet 
udenfor  Athen,  hvor  Plato  lærte. 

S.  182.  Consists  of  a  president  etc;  ethvert  College  danner  et  eget, 
afsluttet  Samfund  eller  »Corporation«,  bestaaende  af  en  Formand,  af  »fellows«, 
og  almindelige  Studenter.  The  fellows  eller  Stiftelsesmedlemmerne  (Kol- 
legiaterne)  vælges  blandt  de  graduerede  Studenter;  de  bo  i  Kollegiet  og 
have  et  betydeligt  aarligt  Stipendium  af  Stiftelsens  Midler,  men  de  maa 
ikke  gifte  sig,  saalænge  de  ere  fellows.  Kollegiernes  Formand  bærer  i  de 
forskjellige  Stiftelser  forskjellige  Navne  saasom:  »Master«,  »Warden«,  »Rector«, 
»Provost«  (»Provst«),  »President«,  »Principal«;  i  det  fornemste  af  dem  alle, 
Christ  Church  College,  kaldes  han  »Dean«,  fordi  dette  Kollegium  baade  er  en 
kirkelig  og  en  akademisk  Stiftelse.  —  quitrent,  den  aarlige  Afgift,  som 
Fæsteren   svarer  af  den  Jord  han   bruger,    Landskyld,    Landgilde,    »a   rent 
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reserved  in  grants  of  land ,  by  the  payment  of  which  the  tenant  is  quieted 
or  quit  from  all  other  service,«  Blackstone.  —  fines,  Sportler,  uvisse  eller 
tilfældige  Indtægter;  her  er  ment  den  Afgift,  som  udredes  til  Jorddrotten 
ved  Fæstets  Fornyelse  eller  dets  Overgang  til  en  ny  Bruger:  Indfæstnings- 
afgifter. 

S.  183.  Contest,  Valgkamp;  a  contested  election,  et  Valg,  hvor  flere 
Kandidater  konkurrere  om  Pladsen.  —  the  old  interest,  d.  e.  the  Tory  interest; 
Whiggerne  vare  paa  denne  Tid  i  Spidsen  for  Regjeringen.  —  Wenman  and 
Dashwood,  to  Parlamentskandidater.  —  ascribi  quietis  ordinibus  deorum,  ind- 
skrives i  Gudernes  fredsæle  Rækker  (Hor.  Od.  III,  3).  —  must  subscribe  his 
assent  etc;  herved  vare  alle  Dissentere  udelukkede  fra  Universitetet,  baade  i 
Oxford  og  i  Cambridge;  dette  var  ogsaa  en  af  Grundene  til  Oprettelsen  af 
Universitetet  i  London  1828,  som  fornemmelig  var  beregnet  paa  de  i  England 
saa  talrige  Dissentere;  nu  kunne  Dissentere  ikke  blot  immatrikuleres  og 
tage  Examina  ved  de  to  gamle  Universiteter,  men  ogsaa  opnaa  Stipendier 
(fellowships  og  scholarships).  —  the  vice-chancellor ,  Universitetets  Rektor; 
han  udvælges  for  hvert  Aar  af  Kantsleren,  the  Chancellor,  blandt  Kollegiernes 
Formænd.  —  academical  subscription,  d.  e.  subscription  of  assent  to  the 
39  articles.  —  episcopal  confirmation,  biskoppelig  Konfirmation;  i  den  angli- 
kanske Kirke  (ligesom  i  den  katholske)  udføres  Konfirmationshandlingen  kun 
af  en  Biskop. 

S.  184.  The  Protestant  Variations,  den  protestantiske  Kirkesplittelse 
(i  Modsætning  til  den  katholske  Kirkes  Enhed).  Værkets  franske  Titel  er: 
Histoire  des  Variations  des  Églises  Protestantes.  —  controversy,  lærd  Tvist, 
især  angaaende  religiøse  Materier:  religiøs  Polemik.  —  Blackstone,  en  meget 
anseet  engelsk  Retslærd  (f  1780),  bekjendt  ved  sit  Værk  Commentaries  on 
the  Laws  of  England,  som  endnu  ansees  for  Hovedkilden  til  en  rigtig 
Kundskab  om  engelske  Retsforhold.  —  this  sanguinary  statute,  smlgn.  ovfr. 
Burkes  Biografi  S.  202,  Not.  ** 

S.  185.  First  cousin,  Søskendebarn,  second  cousin,  Næstsøskendebarn. 
—  vincentem  strepitus  etc,  Hor.  Art.  Poet.  80  sqq: 

Hune  socci  cepere  pedem  grandesque  cothurni, 
Alternis  aptum  sermonibus,  et  populares 
Vincentem  strepitus,  et  natum  rebus  agendis, 
d.  e.  som  kan  døve  Parterrets  Larm  og  er  skabt  for  Handling.  —  Lord  North, 
Premierminister  fra  1770  til  1782.    —    treasury  bench,   Skatkammerbænken; 
saaledes  kaldes  den  første  Bænkerad  til  høire  for  Underhusets  Formand,  hvor 
Ministrene  sidde;    det  fornemste  af  Ministerierne   er   »the  Treasury«,    hvis 
første  Medlem,    »First  Lord   of  the  Treasury«,    er  Premierminister,    s.  mine 
Eng.  Stiløv.  S.  87—88.    —    Attorney  General,  Solicitor  General,   Regjerings- 
advokater,    Kronjurister;    de  have  at  varetage  Kronens  Interesser,    men  føre 
ikke  personlig  dens  Sager;    Attorney  General  er  høiere  i  Rang  end  Solicitor 
General;  fra  Attorney  General  gaar  man  sædvanlig  til  Lordkantsler. 
.      Thurlow,    født   1732,    Solicitor   General    1770,    Attorney   General   1771, 
Lordkantsler  (og  Pair)   1778—1792,   f  1806;    Wedderburne ,  en  Skotlænder, 
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født  1733,  Solicitor  General  1-771,  Attorney  General  1778,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas  1780,  Lordkantsler  1793—1801,  f  1805  som  Lord  Lough- 
borough  (udt.  Loff-).  De  vare  begge  dygtige  og  talentfulde  Mænd,  men 
Thurlow  en  stærkere  Karakter,  og  i  sit  Væsen  meget  streng  og  bydende, 
Wedderburne  mere  smidig  og  bøielig;  derfor  siger  Gibbon  om  dem:  magis 
pares  quam  similes,  mere  jævnbyrdige  end  lige.  —  indulge  in  a  short  slumber; 
Lord  North  blundede  ofte  under  de  lange  og  trættende  Forhandlinger;  men 
naar  han  i  det  kritiske  Øieblik  blev  vækket  af  sine  Assistenter,  havde  han 
altid  et  træffende  Svar  paa  rede  Haand.  —  Barre,  født  i  Dublin  1726, 
studerede  først  til  Advokat,  men  gik  siden  ind  i  Armeen,  hvor  han  steg  til 
Oberstløitnant;  han  var  en  af  Norths  utrætteligste  Modstandere  under  den 
amerikanske  Krig;  døde  aldeles  blind  1802.  —  Dunning,  Advokat,  Solicitor 
General  1767—70,  Medlem  af  Rockinghams  Ministerium  1782,  f  1783 
som  Lord  Ashburton.  —  Fox,  Charles  James  Fox,  William  Pitts  be- 
kjendte  Rival. 

S.  186.  Common  Pleas  eller  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  en  af  de  tre  West- 
minsterretter;  den  havde  oprindelig  kun  at  gjøre  med  private  Sager  Mand 
og  Mand  imellem,  idet  Court  of  King's  Bench  havde  de  kriminelle  Sager, 
og  den  tredie  Ret,  Court  of  Exchequer,  med  Sager  vedkommende  Kronens 
Indtægter;  nu  behandle  alle  disse  Retter  uden  Forskjel  baade  kriminelle  og 
civile  Sager,  men  King's  (eller  Queen's)  Bench  er  den  fornemste;  alle  dens 
Reskripter  udgaa  i  Kongens  Navn;  dens  Præses  eller  Justitiarius  fører  Titelen 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 

An  hostile  orator;  herved  menes  Burke;  s.  ovfr.  Gibbons  Biografi.  — 
adjournment,  egtl.  Udsættelse  fra  Dag  til  Dag;  bruges  især  om  de  kortere 
Afbrydelser  af  Parlamentets  Virksomhed.  —  virtual,  virkelig,  men  ikke 
synlig,  modsat  actual,  virkelig  og  nærværende  ipaatagelig,  haandgribelig); 
a  virtual  adjournment  vil  altsaa  sige,  at  selv  om  Handelskollegiet  holdt 
Møder,  var  det  faktisk  og  i  Grunden  ikke  andet  end  en  uafbrudt  Ajournering; 
den  samme  Mening  ligger  i  Udtrykket  sitting  vacation,  en  »siddende«  Ferie, 
d.  e.  Ferie,  hvori  der  holdes  Møder,  men  kun  pro  formå;  to  sit,  være 
samlet  til  et  Møde:  the  parliament  sits,  a  court  sits  osv.  —  a  party, 
Whigpartiet Y). 

County  meetings,  petitions;  disse  gik  fornemmelig  ud  paa  at  forlange 
Indskrænkning  i  Statsudgifterne,    som    vare   voxede    overordentlig  ved  den 


')  Da  Fox  i  1781  maatte  sælge  sit  Bibliothek  for  Gjæld,  kom  ogsaa  et  Exemplar  af 
Gibbons  Romerske  Historie,  skjænket  ham  af  Forfatteren,  under  Auktionsbammeren ; 
paa  et  rent  Blad  i  denne  forekom  følgende  haandskrevne  Bemærkning  af  Fox:  „The 
anthor  at  Brookes'  [en  bekjendt  Whigklub,  hvor  Gibbon  ofte  kom]  said,  that  there 
was  no  salvation  for  this  country,  until  six  heads  of  the  principal  persons  in  admini- 
stration were  laid  upon  the  table.  Yet  eleven  days  afterwards  this  same  gentleman 
accepted  a  place  of  a  Lord  of  Tråde  nnder  those  very  ministers,  and  has  voted  with 
them  ever  since."  Der  blev  gjort  adskilligt  Væsen  af  dette,  som  aldrig  havde  været 
alvorligt  ment  af  Gibbon,  thi  han  var  ingen  blodtørstig  Mand;  hverken  hans  Sympatbier 
eller  Antipathier  vare  meget  stærke,  og  med  Fox,  som  blev  mest  ubehagelig^ berørt  af 
Historien,  vedblev  han  fremdeles  at  staa  paa  en  venskabelig  Fod. 
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amerikanske  Krig*);  Grevskabet  York  (hvor  blandt  andre  Lord  Rockingham 
havde  sine  store  Besiddelser)  gik  i  Spidsen  med  disse  Møder  og  Petitioner; 
her  blev  det  tillige  besluttet  at  nedsætte  en  Kommité  til  at  føre  den  for 
Øiemedet  nødvendige  Korrespondence  med  de  øvrige  Dele  af  Landet;  lig- 
nende korresponderende  Kommiteer  bleve  dannede  i  andre  Grevskaber  og 
flere  af  de  store  Byer,  som  fulgte  det  af  York  givne  Exempel.  —  Mr.  Dun- 
ning's  motion;  i  Anledning  af  de  indkomne  Petitioner  om  Besparelse  i  Stats- 
husholdningen  og  Burkes  økonomiske  Reformbill  moverede  Dunning  den 
6te  April  1780  en  Række  Resolutioner  til  Støtte  for  disse  Bestræbelser;  den 
Resolution,  som  Gibbon  her  citerer,  var  den  første  og  mærkeligste;  den 
blev  vedtagen  med  en  Majoritet  af  18  Stemmer,  de  øvrige  uden  Afstemning. 
Bortseet  fra  den  foreliggende  Sag,  herskede  der  hos  de  store  Whigfamilier 
en  meget  stærk  Uvillie  mod  Kongen  paa  Grund  af  hans  personlige  indgriben 
i  Statsstyreisen;  de  betragtede  det  som  et  Indgreb  i  sine  egne  Præroga- 
tiver,  at  Kongen  vilde  regjere  selv**). 

Mr.  Burkes  bill;  Burkes  Reformforslag  var  udviklet  i  fem  Biller,  men  kun 
den  ene  af  dem,  den  saakaldte  •  Civil  Establishment  Bill  »***),  kom  under 
Behandling  i  Sessionen  1780.  Den  blev  læst  første  Gang  den  23de  Februar, 
anden  Gang  den  2den  Marts,  hvorpaa  Underhuset  gik  i  Kommité  for  at  be- 
handle de  enkelte  Poster  i  Billen.  Den  første  Post,  Ophævelsen  af  det 
koloniale  Departement,  blev  forkastet  med  en  Majoritet  af  7  Stemmer;  anden 
og  næste  Post,  Afskaffelsen  af  the  Board  of  Tråde,  bifaldt  med  en  Majoritet 
af  8  Stemmer;  men  da  man  kom  til  de  vigtigste  Poster,  de  som  vedrørte 
Reguleringen  af  Civillisten,  faldt  Grevskabsmedlemmerne  fra  Oppositionen 
og  voterede  med  Ministeriet;  ingen  af  de  øvrige  Poster  opnaaede  Majoritet, 
og  tilsidst  blev,    ved  Sessionens   Slutning,    Billen    forkastet  i  sin  Helhed; 


*)  „The  rising  ferment  in  England,  at  the  close  of  1779  and  commencement  of  1780, 
was  shown  in  numerous  county  meetings,  all  tending  to  Economical  Reform.  It  was 
natural  that,  at  such  a  period,  the  complaints  of  the  people  should  take  that  course. 
There  was  a  pang  in  contributing  to  taxes  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  re- 
ceiviug  no  news  of  triumph  in  return.  There  was  a  contrast,  such  as  could  not  fail 
to  strike  the  least  observant  minds ,  of  the  frequently  recurring  debts  upon  the  Civil 
List  with  the  personal  frugality  of  the  King.  There  was  a  clamour,  and  a  just  one 
surely,  at  the  number  of  sinecure  piaces  bestowed  on  undeserving  men,  —  at  seeing 
suddenly  enriched  so  many  a  son  or  nephew  of  some  but  second-rate  Minister;  each 
decked  with  some  scarce  intelligible  title,  as  Clerk  of  the  Pipe,  or  Clerk  of  the  Pells, 
or  one  of  the  Justices  in  Eyre;  each  enabled,  under  cover  of  the  gibberish,  to  draw 
an  ample  salary".  Mahon,  History  of  England,  Begynd,  af  det  61de  Kap.  Smlgn. 
ovfr.  Burkes  Biografi,   S.  205 — 6,  med  Anm. 

**)  I  1782,  strax  efter  Dannelsen  af  Rockinghams  andet  Ministerium,  skrev  Fox,  selv  Med- 
lem af  Kabinettet:  „Provided  we  can  stay  in  long  enough  to  give  a  good  stout  blow 
to  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  I  do  not  think  it  much  signifies  how  soon  we  go  out 
after".  May,  Const.  Hist.  I,  51. 
"**)  Dens  Titel  lød  saaledes:  „A  bill  for  the  better  regulation  of  his  Majesty's  Civil 
Establishments  (o:  civile  Forvaltningsgrene),  and  of  certain  Public  Offices;  for  the 
Limitation  of  Pensions,  and  the  Suppression  of  sundry  useless,  expensive,  and  in- 
convenient  Piaces ;  and  for  applying  the  Monies  saved  thereby  to  the  Public  Service". 
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derved  blev  ogsaa,  som  Gibbon  siger,  « Lorderne  i  HandeJskammeret  atter 
kaldte  til  Live«.  —  our  late  president,  Lord  George  Germaine,  senere  Vis- 
count  Sackville;  han  var  Præsident  i  Handelskammeret,  derpaa  amerikansk 
Statssekretær  eller  Kolonialminister  (Minister  for  de  amerikanske  Kolonier) 
fra  1775—1782;  denne  Ministerpost,  hvis  Forretninger  tidligere  havde  ligget 
under  The  Board  of  Tråde,  var  bleven  oprettet  i  1768  og  blev  nu  (1780) 
af  Burke  foreslaaet  afskaffet;  den  blev  ophævet  under  Rockinghams  Admini- 
stration i  1782. 

In  the  committee;  naar  en  Bill  er  læst  anden  Gang  i  Underhuset,  over- 
gives den  til  en  Kommité  (is  committed) ,  enten  til  en  speciel  valgt  Kom- 
mité,  elier,  hvad  der  er  det  sædvanligste,  hele  Huset  erklærer  sig  for  en 
Kommité,  som  nu  gjennemgaar  Forslaget  Punkt  for  Punkt;  naar  de  enkelte 
Paragrafer  ere  gjennemgaaede,  voteres  der  tilsidst  over  Billen  i  dens  Helhed, 
som  da  efter  Omstændighederne  kan  antages  eller  forkastes.  —  the  flames 
of  London,  under  de  saakaldte  « Gordon  Riots»;  de  katholske  Kapeller  i  og 
udenfor  London  bleve  nedrevne  og  stukne  i  Brand,  ligesaa  Fængslerne  New- 
gate,  King's  Bench  og  Fleet,  foruden  en  Mængde  private  Huse;  denne  Skan- 
dale varede  fra  30te  Mai  til  8de  Juni,  i  hvilken  Tid  Tumultuanterne  vare 
uindskrænkede  Herrer  over  Byen;  smlgn.  ovfr.  Burkes  Biogr.  S.  202  Note  **, 
og  Burkes  Brev  til  Shackleton ,  S.  240  fgg.  —  premature  dissolution;  Op- 
løsningen kom  uventet  (i  Septbr.  1780) ,  thi  den  ordentlige  syvaarige  Valg- 
periode var  nær  ved  at  udløbe;  det  gamle  Parlament  var  nemlig  valgt  1774. 
Ved  denne  Opløsning  mistede  ogsaa  Burke  sin  Plads  for  Bristol,  men  blev 
valgt  fra  Malton. 

S.  187.  Their  final  overthrow  was  reserved  for  the  second;  North  resig- 
nerede den  20de  Marts  1782  og  efterfulgtes  af  Rockingham,  hvis  Admini- 
stration opløstes  ved  dennes  pludselige  Død  i  Juli  samme  Aar.  —  the  schism, 
mellem  Shelburne  og  Fox,  begge  Medlemmer  af  Rockinghams  Kabinet;  ved 
R's.  Død  blev  Shelburne  Premier;  ærgerlig  herover  udtraadte  Fox  og  for- 
enede sig  med  sin  gamle  Modstander  North  for  at  styrte  Shelburne;  paa 
den  Maade  fremkom  det  bekjendte  Koalitionsministerium,  som  dog  kun  blev 
af  kort  Varighed,  da  det  snart  blev  styrtet  af  Kongen  ved  Hjælp  af  den 
yngre  Pitt. 

S.  188.  Congenial  to,  beslægtet  med,  naturlig  for;  harmonerende, 
sympathiserende  med.  —  Mr.  Deyverdun,  en  Schweitzer  fra  Lausanne,  hvis 
Bekjendtskab  Gibbon  havde  gjort  under  sit  første  Ophold  i  denne  By;  under 
et  senere  Ophold  i  England  udgav  han  i  Forening  med  Gibbon  et  literært 
Tidsskrift:  Memoires  Littéraires  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  hvoraf  2  Bind  ud- 
kom (1767—68).  —  fumum  et  opes  etc,  Londons  Røg  og  Larm.  —  the 
coalition  struck;  den  faldt  paa  Fox's  India  Bill,  som  Lorderne  forkastede  paa 
Kongens  udtrykkelig  udtalte  Ønske  (1784). 

S.  189.  Political  adventure,  politisk  Vovespil,  Lotteri.  —  fume,  Dunst, 
Opstød,  Kvalme;  fumes  of  party,  Partilidenskaben.  —  LemanLake,  Fr.  Lac 
Leman,  Genfer  Søen.  —  conceplion,  Undfangelse;  deliverance,  Forløsning, 
Befrielse. 
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S.  190.  Date,  duration ,  Levetid.  —  quarto,  Bind,  egtl.  Kvartbind,  den 
sædvanlige  Form  for  saadanne  Bøger  paa  den  Tid.  —  my  first  rough  manu- 
script;  paa  et  andet  Sted  i  sin  Autobiografi  bemærker  Gibbon  Følgende  om 
Manuskriptet  til  sin  Historie:  «Many  experiments  were  made  before  I  could 
hit  the  middle  tone  between  a  dull  chronicle  and  a  rhetorical  declamation: 
three  times  did  I  compose  the  first  chapter,  and  twice  the  second  and  third, 
before  I  was  tolerably  satisfled  with  their  effect.  In  the  remainder  of  the 
way  I  advanced  with  a  more  equal  and  easy  pace;  but  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  chapters  have  been  reduced  by  three  successive  revisals,  from  a 
large  volume  to  their  present  size;  and  they  might  still  be  compressed, 
without  any  loss  of  facts  or  sentiments». 

3,      LETTERS. 

Senator,  Medlem  af  Parlamentet  (Underhuset).  —  quod  divum  pro- 
mittere  etc,  Virg.  Æn.  IX,  7: 

Turne,  quod  optanti  divum  promittere  nemo 
Auderet,  volvenda  dies  en  attulit  ultro, 
hvilket  af  Dryden  meget  heldigt  er  gjengivet  saaledes: 

"What  none  of  all  the  gods  could  grant  thy  vows, 
That,  Turnus,  this  auspicious  day  bestows.« 
Liskeard  or  St.  Germains,  to  Smaaflækker  i  Cornwall,  som  indtil  1832  hver 
sendte  to  Medlemmer  til  Parlamentet;  ved  Parlamentsreformen  i  dette  Aar 
blev  Liskeard  berøvet  sin  ene,  og  St.  Germains  begge  sine  Repræsentanter.  — 
—  borough,  By  (eller,  som  i  London,  Dele  af  en  By),  der  har  Ret  til  at  sende 
eget  Medlem  til  Parlamentet.  —  BoodWs,  d.  e.  Boodlés  Club,  en  Toryklub 
i  St.  James'  Street,  saaledes  kaldt  efter  Værten,  som  stiftede  den.  —  informa- 
tion, Belærelse. 

S.  191.  Semper  ego  auditor  etc.,  Juv.  I,  1:  Skal  jeg  da  altid  kun  høre 
paa  andre,  og  aldrig  selv  tage  Bladet  fra  Munden?  —  papers,  officielle  Do- 
kumenter. —  petitions,  fra  Kjøbmænd  og  Fabrikanter,  som  handlede  paa 
Amerika  og  Vestindien;  de  af  Regjeringen  i  Anledning  af  Excesserne  i 
Boston  (Decbr.  1773)  trufne  Tvangsforholdsregler  mod  Kolonierne,  navnlig 
Lukningen  af  Bostons  Havn  (vedtaget  af  Parlamentet  Marts  1774),  berørte 
meget  føleligt  disse  Folks  personlige  Interesser,  og  ønskedes  derfor  fjernede 
af  dem;  men  Underhuset,  hvis  overveiende  Flertal  var  yderst  opbragt  paa 
Kolonisterne,  ænsede  ikke  deres  Petitioner  og  begravede  dem  i  en  speciel 
Kommité,  som  derfor  fik  Navnet  «committee  of  oblivion«.  —  dead  in  law, 
døde  i  juridisk  Betydning. 

Divisions,  Voteringer;  ved  almindelige  Afstemninger  opfordrer  Præsi- 
denten dem,  som  bifalde  Forslaget,  til  at  sige  Ja,  de  andre  at  sige  JNei,  og 
efter  det  Indtryk,  han  modtager  af  de  forskjellige  Raab,  erklærer  han,  at 
« Jaerne  eller  Neierne  have   det»:   the  Ayes,  the  Noes  have  it.*)     Gjør  Mino- 


*)    Ayes  udtales  i  denne  Forbindelse  oys,  rimende  med 
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riteten  Indvendinger,  maa  der  skrides  til  formelig  Afstemning,  hvilket  gaar 
til  paa  den  Maade,  at  Jaerne  og  Neierne  begive  sig  ind  i  hver  sit  Værelse, 
de  saakaldte  division  lobbies,  og  der  blive  talte;  de  fleste  Sager  afgjøres, 
uden  at  der  skrides  til  formelig  Votering.  —  Mrs.  Gibbon,  Gibbons  Sted- 
moder; hun  overlevede  hans  Fader.  —  Uppark,  Herresæde  i  Sussex.  — 
report;  naar  en  Bill  er  gjennemgaaet  i  en  Kommité,  afgiver  Kommiteens 
Formand  en  Rapport  eller  Indstilling  til  Huset  om  Kommiteens  Forhand- 
linger; denne  Rapport  bliver  da  Gjenstand  for  en  særlig  Behandling  i  Huset. 

S.  192.  An  address  of  lives  and  fortunes,  kort  Udtryk  istfr.  address  of- 
fering  lives  and  fortunes,  i  dette  Tilfælde  for  at  bringe  Kolonierne  til  Ly- 
dighed. —  a  motion  was  introduced  in  the  midst  of  lives  and  fortunes,  war 
and  famine,  d.  e.  in  the  midst  of  other  motions  relating  to  addresses  offering 
lives  and  fortunes  etc,  —  the  Bedfords;  denne  Partigruppe  hørte  til  Amerika- 
nernes bittreste  Modstandere;  den  var  paa  denne  Tid  repræsenteret  i  Mini- 
steriet ved  to  Medlemmer,  Lord  Sandwich  (efter  hvem  Sandwichsøerne  ere 
opkaldte)  som  Marineminister  og  Lord  Gowrer  som  Præsident  for  Geheime- 
statsraadet;  de  bekjæmpede  med  stor  Lidenskabelighed  Lord  Norths  Forslag, 
som  dog  blev  vedtaget,  men  vraget  af  Kolonierne  som  utilfredsstillende.  — 
the  Lord  Mayor,  John  Wilkes,  den  bekjendte  Demagog;  han  var  i  1774 
bleven  valgt  til  Lord  Mayor  og  gjenvalgt  som  Parlamentsmedlem  for  Middlesex; 
Underhuset,  som  tidligere  Gang  efter  Gang  havde  kasseret  hans  Valg,  tillod 
ham  nu  at  indtage  sin  Plads. 

S.  193.  Quebec  not  yet  taken,  nml.  af  Amerikanerne,  som  i  Slutningen 
af  1775  havde  gjort  et  Indfald  i  Kanada  og  holdt  Quebek  indesluttet;  herfra 
bleve  de  i  Mai  1776  med  stort  Tab  slaaede  tilbage  af  General  Carleton,  den 
engelske  Guvernør  i  Kanada. 

The  Neckers;  i  sin  Autobiografi  skriver  Gibbon:  «My  second  excursion 
to  Paris  wras  determined  by  the  pressing  invitation  of  M.  and  Madame 
Necker,  who  had  visited  England  in  the  preceding  summer.  On  my  arrival 
I  found  M.  Necker  Director-General  of  the  Finances,  in  the  first  bloom  of 
power  and  popularity.  .  .  As  their  friend  I  was  introduced  to  the  best  Com- 
pany of  both  sexes,  to  the  foreign  ministers  of  all  nations,  and  to  the  first 
names  and  characters  of  France.«  Allerede  under  sit  første  Ophold  i  Lau- 
sanne havde  Gibbon  gjort  Madame  Neckers  Bekjendtskab,  dengang  Made- 
moiselle  Courchod,  Datter  af  en  reformeret  Præst  i  Schweitz ;  han  blev  den- 
gang saa  indtaget  af  den  fortræffelige  unge  Dame,  at  han  vilde  ægtet  hende, 
men  hans  Fader  var  imod  Forbindelsen,  Qg  han  maatte  opgive  det.  — 
dependance,  Forbindelse.  —  Mr.  Walpole,  Horace  Walpole,  yngste  Søn  af  den 
tidligere  Minister  Robert  Walpole.  —  Madame  du  Deffand;  fra  1753,  da  hun 
blev  blind,  og  indtil  hendes  Død  1780,  var  denne  aandrige  Dames  Hus 
Samlingsstedet  for  den  celebre  parisiske  Verden.  —  the  Emperor,  Keiser 
Josef  af  Østerrige,  dengang  paa  Besøg  hos  den  franske  Dronning,  sin  Søster. 

S.  194.  Of  all  conscience,  oprigtigt,  ærligt  talt  (sandt  at  sige).  —  loge 
grillée,  Gitterloge.  —  the  two  countries,  England  og  Amerika.  —  lento  collisa 
duello,  oprive  hinanden  i  en  langvarig  Krig  (Hor.  Epp.  I,  2:  Græcia  Barbariæ 
lento  collisa  duello). 
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S.  196.  Almack's,  Klub  i  Pall  Mali,  saaledes  kaldt  efter  Værten,  en  Skot- 
lænder Almack;  den  gik  senere  over  til  en  Mr.  Brookes,  som  flyttede  den 
til  St.  James'  Street,  hvor  den  fremdeles  bestaar  under  Navnet  Brookes1  s 
(Brookes's  Club);  det  er  en  Whigklub.  Et  andet  mere  bekjendt  Almack's 
var  Balklubben  af  dette  Navn,  for  hvilken  den  samme  Skotte  havde  ind- 
rettet det  elegante  Lokale  Almack's  Assembly  -  Rooms ,  hvor  det  exklusive 
engelske  Selskab  i  lang  Tid  holdt  sine  Sammenkomster,  «the  seventh  heaven 
of  the  fashionable  world».  Almack  sukcederedes  her  af  en  Mr.  Willis,  efter 
hvem  Lokalet  nu  kaldes  Willis  s  Rooms  (Kingstreet,  St.  James's).  —  B'Estaing's 
fleet;  strax  efterat  den  franske  Konge  havde  tilkjendegivet  den  engelske  Re- 
gjering,  at  han  havde  anerkjendt  de  amerikanske  Kolonier  som  en  selv- 
stændig Magt  (Marts  1778),  afseilede  fra  Toulon  en  fransk  Eskadre  under 
Kommando  af  Grev  D'Estaing  til  de  amerikanske  Farvande.  —  the  Gut, 
Strædet  ved  Gibraltar.  —  Lord  Chathams  funeral;  Ghatham  døde  den  Ilte 
Mai  1788  og  blev  begravet  paa  offentlig  Bekostning  i  Westminster  Abbedi. 
—  as  a  veteran,  nml.  som  gammel  Militsofficer.  —  Dr.  Price,  en  Dissenter- 
præst  og  politisk  Skribent ;  enthusiastisk  Beundrer  af  Begivenhederne  i 
Frankrig,  f  1791. 

S.  197.  Engaged  in  the  funds,  interesseret  i,  i  Besiddelse  af  de  fleste 
Statspapirer;  derfor  var  det  i  deres  høieste  Interesse  at  forhindre  en  Stats- 
bankerot. —  Grey  s  motion;  Charles  Grev  havde  anmeldt  (30te  April  1792), 
at  han  i  næste  Session  vilde  indbringe  Forslag  til  en  Reform  af  Parla- 
mentet; Pitt  erklærede,  at  han  i  Principet  billigede  Tingen,  men  at  han  paa 
det  bestemteste  vilde  modsætte  sig,  at  dette  Spørgsmaal  blev  vakt  under  de 
nuværende  Omstændigheder;  Fox  erklærede  sig  til  en  vis  Grad  enig  heri. 
Grey  indbragte  næste  Aar  sit  Forslag,  men  det  blev  forkastet  med  stor 
Majoritet;  fyrretyve  Aar  bagefter  gjennemførte  denne  Mand  som  Premier- 
minister den  første  Parlamentsreform  (1832).  —  dub  of  reform;  herved 
sigtes  til  en  nylig  dannet  Forening,  som  kaldte  sig  »The  Friends  of  the 
People»,  og  som  navnlig  havde  sat  sig  til  Maal  at  virke  for  en  Reform  af 
Parlamentet;  til  deres  Program  hørte  almindelig  Stemmeret  og  aarlige  Par- 
lamenter (d.  e.  Parlamenter,  hvis  Medlemmer  kun  skulde  vælges  for  eet  Aar 
ad  Gangen);  blandt  de  mere  anseede  Medlemmer  af  denne  Klub,  hvortil 
Gibbon  hentyder,  var  Grey,  Sheridan,  Erskine  m.  fl. 

S.  198.  The  new  chancellor,  Lord  Loughborough  (Mr.  WedderburneJ ; 
han  efterfulgte  i  1793  Lord  Thurlow  som  Lordkantsler. 
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1.      SPEECHES  AT  BRISTOL. 

S.  215.     Constituent,    i  Parlamentssproget:    Vælger;    constituency,    Indbe- 
grebet af  samtlige  Vælgere,  Valgkreds.  —  a  trust,  anbetroet  Gods. 
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S.  217.  The  aet,  Parlamentets  Beslutning  om  Ophævelse  af  William  den 
Tredies  Statut  mod  Katholikerne,  s.  Burkes  Biogr.  S.  202—3. 

S.  218.  A  denial  of  all  etc,  d.  e.  Berøvelsen  af  min  Selvstændighed.  — 
quiet  to  private  property;  herved  sigtes  til  Burkes  Bestræbelser  for  at  mildne 
de  haarde  Gjældslove,  hvormed  de  bristolske  Kjøbmænd  vare  meget  util- 
fredse. —  for  my  measure,  i  Forhold  til  mine  Evner;  lidt  ovfr.  er  det  brugt 
i  Bet.  Forholdsregler,  Parlamentsbeslutninger. 

S.  219.  Canvass,  Stemmehvervning;  Kandidaten  gaar  fra  Hus  til  Hus  i 
Valgkredsen,  taler  med  Vælgerne  og  anbefaler  sig  til  deres  Stemmer;  saa 
ofte  det  forlanges,  maa  han  ogsaa  være  færdig  med  en  Tale.  —  poll;  Valget 
af  et  Parlamentsmedlem  kan  foregaa  paa  to  Maader,  enten  ved  show  of 
hånds,  Haandsoprækning  («Kaaring»),  eller  ved  polling,  Afstemning.  Det 
sidste  sker,  naar,  hvad  sædvanlig  er  Tilfældet,  nogen  af  de  Kandidater,  som 
ere  blevne  i  Minoritet  ved  Kaaringen,  forlanger  Vælgernes  Stemmer  bog- 
førte; dette  kaldes  to  demand  a  poll;  hver  enkelt  Vælger  afgiver  da  sin 
Stemme,  som  bliver  indført  i  en  Protokol,  polling  book  Poll  kan  saaledes 
faa  følgende  Betydninger:  1.  Indskrivning  af  Vælgernes  Navne;  2.  Stedet 
hvor  Vælgernes  Navne  modtages;  3.  Valg;  to  decline  the  poll,  undslaa  sig  for 
at  komme  paa  Valg,  opgive  sin  Kandidatur. 

S.  220.  The  worthy  gentleman,  Mr.  Coombe,  en  af  Torypartiets  Kandi- 
dater, som  var  bleven  saa  angrebet  af  den  med  Valgkampen  følgende  Op- 
hidselse, at  han  en  Dag  pludselig  faldt  død  om. 

2.      TRIAL   OF  HASTINGS. 

S.  221.  Heir  apparent,  egtl.  aabenbar  Arving,  d.  e.  Arving,  hvis  Ret 
er  uomtvistelig  i  Tilfælde  af  hans  Formands  Død;  her  d.  s.  s.  Kronprinds, 
eller  efter  engelsk  Talebrug,  Prinds  af  Wales. 

S.  222.  High  crimes  and  misdemeanours ;  disse  Ord  ere  synonyme  og 
betegne  begge  Forseelser,  Forbrydelser  (saaledes  her),  men  misdemeanour  har 
i  den  almindelige  Sprogbrug  en  mildere  Betydning  end  crime.  —  whose 
parliamentary  trust  he  has  betrayed;  Hastings  var  Medlem  af  Underhuset. 

S.  223.  Peroration  of  the  concluding  speech;  Texten  hertil  er  givet  efter 
Hurtigskrivernes  under  Processen  optagne,  af  Burke  selv  bagefter  gjennem- 
seede  Referat  (smlgn.  ovfr.  Burkes  Biogr.  S.  208—9);  til  Sammenligning 
meddeles  nedenfor  i  et  Tillæg  Talens  Text  efter  det  oprindelige  stenografiske 
Manuskript,  som  er  opdaget  siden  og  nu  foreligger  trykt  i  en  af  det  Of- 
fentlige besørget  Udgave:  Speeches  of  the  Managers  and  Counsel  in  the 
Trial  of  Warren  Hastings.     London  1859-61. 

S.  224.  May  you  so  fall,  nml.  som  det  parisiske  Parlament,  da  dette 
efter  Forslag  af  Mirabeau  blev  ophævet  (6te  September  1790):  «When  pro- 
nouncing  the  death  sentence  upon  it  he  declared  his  motives  for  doing 
it  merely  politicai,  and  that  their  hånds  were  as  pure  as  the  justice  they 
administered.  Their  enemies  did  not  dåre  to  reproach  them  with  having 
supported  the  great  and  powerful,    and  oppressed  the  weak  and  feeble,  in 
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any  of  their  judgments,  or  that  they  had  perverted  justice,  in  any  point 
whatever,  for  favour,  for  connexion,  or  for  cabal»  (af  det  udeladte  Afsnit  af 
Perorationen).  —  not  as  a  substitute  for  virtue;  i  det  stenografiske  Manuskript 
hedder  dette:  »May  you  stand,  not  as  a  substitute,  but  as  an  ornament  of 
virtue  —  as  a  security  for  virtue«. 

3.     REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

Object  of  the  triumph,  Gjenstand  for  Mobbens  Triumf,  den  Dag  da  Kongen 
og  Dronningen  bleve  slæbte  fra  Versailles  til  Paris  (den  6te  Oktober  1789). 
—  captivity,  i  Tuillerierne;  da  den  kongelige  Familie  maatte  flytte  ind  i 
dem,  havde  de  ikke  været  beboede  paa  60  Aar. 

S.  S25.  By  no  ignoble  hånd;  det  sagdes  den  Gang  almindeligt,  at 
Dronningen  bar  paa  sit  Bryst  en  Dolk,  hvormed  hun  vilde  give  sig  selv 
Døden,  om  hendes  Ære  skulde  blive  antastet,  s.  strax  nedenfor:  «the  sharp 
antidote  against  disgrace »;  dette  Rygte  viste  sig  siden  at  savne  Grund.  — 
dauphiness,  Dauphinens  Gemalinde.  —  this  orb,  denne  Jord  (Jordkredse  — 
just  above  the  horizon,  lig  en  Stjerne,  som  er  stegen  op  over  Horisonten.  — 
added  titles,  da  hun  blev  hilset  ikke  blot  med  begeistret,  taus,  agtelsesfuld 
Kjærlighed,  men  med  et  helt  Folks  dybeste  Ærbødighed.  —  a  nation  of 
gattant  men,  en  Nation,  bestaaende  af  Mænd  bekjendte  for  sit  Galanteri,  sin 
høie  Æresfølelse,  og  alle  ridderlige  Dyder.  —  chivalry,  Ridderskab,  Ridder- 
væsen; ridderlig  Tænkemaade,  Ridderlighed.  Med  den  her  følgende  Skildring 
bør  sammenholdes  Hallams  Kapitel  om  Riddervæsenet  i  hans  Middle  Ages, 
det  9de  Kapitels  i^den  Afdeling,  som  er  den  bedste  Kommentar  til  dette  Sted. 

Calculators,  Regnemestre.  —  the  glory  of  Europe,  «la  gloire  de  l'Eu- 
rope»  ;  glory  her  i  Bet.  Glands,  Herlighed:  alt  hvad  der  kastede  Glands  over 
Europa.  —  the  unbought  grace  of  life;  unbought,  som  ikke  kjøbes  eller  faaes 
for  Penge,  d.  e.  som  ydes  frivilligt;  herved  er  nærmest  at  tænke  paa  det 
ridderlige  Galanteri;  the  cheap  defence  of  nations,  det  billige,  d.  e.  uegen- 
nyttige Forsvar,  forsaavidt  nemlig  Ridderen  søgte  sin  høieste  Løn  i  Æren; 
af  den  franske  Oversætter  gjengivet  saaledes:  «cet  ornement  généreux  de  la 
vie,  cette  défense  gratuite  des  nations«.  —  nurse,  Planteskole.  —  enterprise, 
Daad,  Bedrift.  —  sensibility  of  principle,  levende  Pligtfølelse,  Æresfølelse.  — 
ferocity,  det  vilde,  utæmmede  Mod:  indgav  Mod,  idet  det  tæmmede  Vild- 
heden. —  this  mixed  system  of  opinion  and  sentiment;  opinion  og  sentiment 
streife  meget  nær  ind  til  hinanden,  sædvanlig  dog  med  den  Forskjel,  at 
opinion  er  en  Mening  grundet  paa  Forstandsvirksomheden  og  tillige  fælles 
for  en  større  Mængde,  f.  Ex.  the  public  opinion;  sentiment  derimod  den 
mere  umiddelbare,  instinktmæssige,  fra  Hjertet  udgaaende,  med  Gemytslivet 
sammenhængende  og  til  Personligheden  inderligere  knyttede  Mening  eller 
Meninger,  f.  ex.  noble  sentiments;  det  engelske  Udtryk  kan  derfor  maaske 
gjengives  saaledes:  dette  System,  der  var  bygget  baade  paa  Forstanden  og 
Følelsen;  smlgn.  S.  226:  «ideas  which  the  heart  owns,  and  the  under- 
standing  ratifies«.  —  influenced,  bevarede  sin  Indflydelse. 
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S.  226.  Confound,  sammenblande,  kaste  om  hinanden  (i  Forvirring).  — 
handed  it  down,  førte  denne  Lighed  ned  gjennem  alle  Samfundets  Lag, 
gjen nemførte  den  paa  ethvert  Trin  i  Samfundet.  —  subdued  the  fierceness 
of  pride,  kuede  Overmodet  hos  de  Store  og  Mægtige.  —  collar,  Krave 
(Kjolekrave,  Skjortekrave,  Flip):  nødte  Regenterne  til  at  bære  det  lette  Aag, 
som  Samfundets  Agtelse  paalagde,  tvang  den  strenge  Autoritet  til  at  bøie  sig 
for  Gratierne,  og  bragte  den  skrevne  Lovs  uindskrænkede  Behersker  til  at 
underkaste  sig  de  Love,  som  Sæderne  dikterede. 

Allusions,  Trykfeil  for  illusions,  dette  Ord  her  taget  i  en  lignende  Mening 
som  den,  hvori  det  bruges,  naar  Talen  er  om  de  skjønne  Kunster,  beteg- 
nende den  poetiske  i  Modsætning  til  den  prosaiske,  kolde,  forstandsmæssige 
Virkelighed:  alle  de  velgjørende  Illusioner,  som  mildnede  Magten  og  adlede 
Lydigheden.  —  shades,  Schatteringer,  Afskygninger,  smlgn.  ovfr. :  «all  the 
gradations  of  social  life.«  —  assimilation,  det  at  assimilere  eller  gjøre  for- 
skjellige,  fremmedartede  Ting  lige  med  hinanden,  bringe  dem  til  at  gaa 
over  i  hinanden  og  smelte  sammen;  by  a  bland  assimilation,  ved  en  let, 
umærkelig  Overgangsproces.  —  are  to  be  dissolved,  disse  Illusioner  skulle 
nu  forsvinde  som  idel  Dunst  for  det  nye  Fornuftens  Lys.  —  the  decent 
drapery  of  life,  «toutes  les  draperies  qui  faisaient  l'ornement  de  la  vie».  — 
rudely,  med  plumpe,  grove  Hænder.  —  superadded  ideas,  supplerende,  ud- 
fyldende Ideer,  egtl.  ovenpaa  eller  udenpaa  tilføiede  Ideer;  holder  man  sig 
indenfor  den  Kreds,  hvorfra  Burke  tager  sine  Billeder,  vilde  det  hedde:  «den 
Overklædning  af  Ideer.«  —  furnished  from  the  wardrobe  of  a  moral  imagi- 
nation  etc.f  alle  disse  fra  den  moralske  Verdens  Idéforraad  hentede  Fore- 
stillinger, som  Hoved  og  Hjerte  i  lige  Grad  erkjender  at  være  nødvendige  for 
at  dække  vor  nøgne,  skrøbelige  Naturs  Mangler  og  hæve  den  til  Værdighed  i 
vore  egne  Øine,  de  skulle  nu  forkastes  som  en  latterlig,  meningsløs  og  for- 
ældet Mode. 

On  this  scheme  of  things,  efter  denne  nye  Tingenes  Orden.  —  without 
distinct  views,  den  Agtelse,  som  vises  en  Kvinde  alene  af  Hensyn  til  hendes 
Kjøn,  uden  Hensyn  til  Personen.  —  romance,  Romangriller.  —  fictions  of 
superstition,  d.  e.  at  anse  Kongemord  og  Fadermord  som  overordentlige 
Forbrydelser  er  ikke  andet  end  Opdigtelse  af  Overtroen.  —  offspring,  Af- 
fedning. —  muddy  understandings ,  taagede  Hjerner.  —  can  spare,  kan 
afse.  —  in  their  academy,  i  deres  Akademi,  med  Hentydning  til  dette  Ords 
oprindelige  Betydning;  Akademiet  var  nemlig  Navnet  paa  den  Lund  (derfor 
groves,  Løv-  eller  Buegange)  strax  udenfor  Athen,  hvor  Plato  lærte,  og 
Stedet  opnaaede  ved  ham  saadan  Berømthed,  at  dets  Navn  siden  er  bleven 
brugt  som  Fællesbetegnelse  for  et  Lærdomssamfund  eller  høi  Lærdomsskole. 

Vista,  Prospekt,  Udsigt.' —  engages  the  affections  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
monwealth, der  bliver  intet  tilbage,  som  kan  vinde  Borgernes  Sympathi; 
commonwealth,  her:  Borgersamfundet,  Folket;  on  thepart  of  the  commonivealth, 
fra  Borgernes  Side  =  of  the  commonwealth.  —  embodied  in  persons,  vore 
Statsindretninger  kunne  aldrig  mere  personificeres  (legemliggjøres,  levende- 
gjøres  i  Personer). 
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S.  227.  Combined  with  mariners,  naar  de  virke  i  Forening  med  Sæ- 
derne. —  non  satis  est  etc,  Hor.  Art.  Poet.  Vs.  99:  det  er  ikke  nok,  at  For- 
standen finder  dem  skjønne,  de  maa  ogsaa  kunne  røre  Hjertet. 

S.  228.  Vnqualified,  uindskrænket;  smlgn.  S.  233:  a  senerne  of  liberty, 
soberly  limited,  and  defined  with  proper  qualifications.  —  S.  229.  Genial 
climate,  mildt,  frugtbart  Klimai.  —  ports  and  harbours;  det  engelske  Sprog 
har  tre  Ord  for  «Havn»:  harbour,  port,  haven;  af  disse  er  harbour  det 
mest  omfattende  og  betegner  ethvert  Sted,  hvor  Fartøier  kunne  søge  Ly, 
egtl.  Herberge;  port  tilhører  mest  Forretningssproget  og  betegner  en  ved 
Søen  liggende  Handelsstad:  Søstad,  Søhavn;  haven  er  indskrænket  til  det 
poetiske  Sprog. 

S.  230.  Contribution,  Ydelse  af  Skat.  —  5.  231.  Polity,  Statsforfatning; 
laws,  Retsforfatning.  —  S.  232.  Lucan,  M.  Annæus  Lucanus,  under  Claudius 
og  Nero,  Forfatter  af  Digtet  Pharsalia,  hvis  Æmne  er  Borgerkrigen  mellem 
Pompejus  og  Cæsar.  —  Corneille ,  den  bekjendte  Tragiker,  kaldet  «den 
franske  Æschylus->.  —  S.  233.  Share  in  the  endeavours  etc;  Burke  drev, 
medens  han  skrev  dette,  Processen  mod  Warren  Hastings. 


4.      APPEAL  FROM  THE   NEW  TO   THE   OLD   WHIGS. 

S.  234.  Out  of  the  court,  de  foreligge  ikke  til  Behandling.  —  go  to 
much  greater  lengths  than  Mr.  Burke  has  done;  Burke  taler  i  dette  Skrift  i 
tredie  Person. 

S.  235,  Zoilus,  græsk  Kritiker  i  Alexandria  i  det  tredie  Aarhundrede 
før  Chr.,  som  havde  meget  at  udsætte  paa  de  homeriske  Digte;  siden  er 
hans  Navn  brugt  appellativisk  om  enhver  uforstandig,  dadlesyg  Kritiker.  — 
legitimate  presumptions  etc,  legitime  (berettigede)  Forudsætninger,  som, 
tagne  i  sin  Almindelighed,  maa  erkjendes  for  at  være  ubestridelige  Sand- 
heder. —  taken  as  generalities,  Sagen  taget  eller  seet  i  sin  Almindelighed; 
i  det  enkelte  Tilfælde  ere  nemlig  Undtagelser  tænkelige  og  mulige.  —  com- 
mutative  justice,  ligefrem:  udbyttende  Retfærdighed,  d.  e.  Retfærdighed,  som 
den  ene  Part  viser  den  anden,  imod  at  denne  til  Vederlag  viser  ham  en 
lignende  Retfærdighed,  omtrent  d.  s.  s.  mutual  justice;  man  kunde  oversætte: 
gjensidig  Udvexling  af  Retfærdighed,  eller  simpelthen:  Retfærdighed  i  Handel 
02  Vandel. 


5.     LETTER  TO  A  NOBLE  LORD. 

S.  236.  Eis  Grace  of  Bedford,  eller  fuldstændigere:  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Bedford;  Erkebisper  og  Hertuger  føre  Prædikatet  «His  Grace »  ,  hans 
Naade.  —  nitor  in  adversum,  jeg  gaar  imod  Strømmen  (efter  Ov.  Met.  II,  71). 
—  turnpike,  Bom  over  en  Vei,  hvor  der  maatte  erlægges  Bompenge  for  at 
slippe  igjennem;   den   som   kunde  vise  Reisepas,  passerede  uden  Betaling; 
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disse  turnpikes  findes  endnu  hist  og  her,  men  ere  paa  de  fleste  Steder 
afskaffede.  —  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale;  enhver  Motion ,  som  gjøres  i  det 
engelske  Parlament,  maa  understøttes  eller  sekunderes,  som  det  kaldes,  af 
et  andet  Medlem;  i  dette  Tilfælde  var  Hertugen  af  Bedfords  Motion  ved- 
kommende Burkes  Pension  sekunderet  af  Jarlen  af  Lauderdale.  —  ill- 
pieced,  bestaaende  af  usammenhængende  Materialier. 

S.  231.  Idea  of  reproach,  d.  e.  det  var  hans  Hensigt  at  rette  Bebrei- 
delser  mod  mig,  og  den  fastholdt  han,  men  han  greb  feil  i  Henseende  til 
Gjenstanden  for  disse  Bebrejdelser,  fordi  de  Velgjerninger,  som  hans  egen 
Familie  havde  modtaget  af  Kronen,  vare  i  hans  Tanker.  —  the  stuff  etc, 
Shaksp.  Tempest  IV,  1: 

We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of. 

—  in  that  way  of  putting  things  together,  d.  e.  naar  han  vilde  tale  om 
disse  Velgjerninger,  har  han  udtrykt  sig  fuldkommen  rigtigt.  —  the 
house  of  Russel,  en  af  de  rigeste  Familier  i  England,  grundlagt  af  John 
Bussel,  som  af  Henrik  den  Ottende  og  Edvard  den  Sjette  blev  rigt  begavet 
med  Klostergods,  deriblandt  de  store  Eiendomme,  som  havde  tilhørt  Abbediet 
Tavistock  i  Devonshire  (hvoraf  Hertugen  af  Bedfords  Titel  som  Marki  af 
Tavistock),  og  Klosteret  Woburn  i  Bedfordshire,  hvor  Familiens  Hoved- 
residens er;  John  Russel  døde  i  1558  som  Jarl  af  Bedford;  Hertugtitelen 
fik  Familien  af  William  den  Tredie,  hvis  Sag  den  kraftigt  støttede.  —  floating 
many  a  rood,  smlgn.  ovfr.  Miltons  Parad.  Lost,  S.  65.  —  delicate  and  ex- 
ceptious,  nøieregnende  og  kritisk. 

S.  238.  Not  to  le  taken,  siden  Monarkens  Ord  ikke  mere  skal  gjælde 
(tages  for  godt).  —  demesne  of  the  Crown,  det  reserverede  Krongods,  hvor- 
over Kongen  havde  Dispositionsret.  —  from  the  lay  nobility;  herved  sigter 
Burke  til  Hertugen  af  Buckingham,  som  blev  anklaget  for  Høiforræderi, 
dømt  og  henrettet,  hvorpaa  hans  store  Eiendomme  bleve  konfiskerede  af 
Kongen;  en  Del  af  disse  bleve  skjænkede  til  John  Russell.  —  improve  on, 
forøge,  gjøre  større.  —  mine  had  not  its  fund  etc:  min  Pension  blev  ikke 
ydet  af  et  Fond,  stiftet  ved  uskyldige  Personers  Mord  eller  Plyndring  af 
uskyldige  Korporationer;  hans  Forleninger  vare  fra  hele  det  samlede  Fond 
af  udvortes  lovlige,  men  i  Virkeligheden  uretfærdige  Domfældelser,  o:  uret- 
færdige Konfiskationer*).  —    confiscating   chief  governors,    herved    sigtes  til 


)  The  aggregate  and  Consolidated  funds,  egtl  de  sammenlagte  og  konsoliderede  Fonds; 
fund,  Grundsum  eller  Kapital,  afsat  til  bestemt  Brug;  i  den  tidligere  Finantsforvalt- 
ning  dannede  enhver  Hovedklasse  af  Statsindtægterne  (Tolden,  Akcisen,  Stempel- 
skatten osv.)  særegne  Fonds ,  hvorpaa  bestemte  Statsfornødenheder  vare  anviste, 
specielt  Afbetaling  og  Forrentning  af  Statsgjælden,  efterat  en  saadan  var  opstaaet;  i 
1715  bleve  flere  mindre  Fonds  slaaede  sammen  til  eet,  kaldet  the  aggregate  fund,  og 
i  1787  bleve  dette  i  Forening  med  to  andre  Fonds  atter  slaaede  sammen  til  et  eneste 
Fond,  the  aggregate  and  Consolidated  funds ,  eller  blot  the  Consolidated  fund;  den 
vigtigste  Post,  som  er  anvist  paa  dette  Fond,  er  Statsgjældens  Afbetaling  og  For- 
rentning. 
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Mænd  som  Warren  Hastings;  conftscating  demagogues,  Medlemmerne  af  den 
franske  Nationalforsamling. 

S.  239.  The  whole  of  the  church,  Kirkens  Besiddelser.  —  prescriptive 
titles,  alle  paa  Hævd  hvilende  Eiendomsrettigheder.  —  municipal  country,  et 
Land,  som  selv  styrer  sine  indre  Anliggender,  men  staar  under  en  anden 
Stats  Overhøihed :  «<mit  snævrere  Fædreland«;  smlgn.  ndfr. :  my  more  com- 
prehensive  country,  om  England.  —  descriptions  and  denominations,  ens- 
tydige  Ord:  Afdelinger  og  Klasser.  —  franchise,  Privilegium,  Rettighed;  nu 
bruges  Ordet  fornemmelig  om  Rettighed  til  at  vælge  Medlemmer  til  Parla- 
mentet, elective  franchise,  Valgret.  —  this  chief  seat  of  empire,  i  Rigets  (det 
britiske  Riges)  Hovedsæde  og  Midtpunkt,  d.  e.  England. 

The  founder  of  a  family;  da  Burke  i  1794  havde  trukket  sig  tilbage  fra 
Parlamentet,  var  det  Regjeringens  Ønske  at  ophøie  ham  i  Pairsskabet,  og 
ved  en  Parlamentsbeslutning  at  knytte  til  Pairstitelen  en  aarlig  Donation  for 
to  eller  tre  Slægtled;  Titelen  var  allerede  valgt,  Lord  Beaconsfield,  og 
Patentet  under  Arbeide,  da  det  Hele  faldt  bort  ved  Sønnens  Død.  —  every 
deficiency,  han  vilde  have  udfyldt  alt,  hvad  der  manglede  mig.  —  symme- 
trized,  vilde  have  udjævnet.  —  stagnant  wasting  reservoir,  øse  af  en  stille- 
staaende  Spildvandsbeholder  (-Kumme).  —  salient,  living  spring,  en  levende, 
sprudlende  Kilde.  —  a  public  creature,  han  var  opdraget  til  offentlig  Mand 
(til  at  vie  sig  det  Offentliges  Tjeneste).  —  disposer,  Styrer;  smlgn.:  man 
proposes,  God  disposes. 

5.  240.  There,  and  prostrate  there,  her,  her  i  denne  min  hjælpeløse 
Forfatning.  —  in  the  gate;  s.  Ps.  126:  «Som  Pile  i  den  Vældiges  Haand, 
saa  ere  de  unge  Sønner.  Salig  er  den  Mand,  som  haver  fyldt  sit  Kogger 
af  dem;  de  skulle  ikke  beskjæmmes,  naar  de  tale  med  Fienderne  i  Porten«. 
—  peck,  en  halv  Skjæppe:  «en  Haandfuld«.  —  which  ever  must  subsist  in 
memory,  som  evig  maa  være  uforglemmelig;  which  maa  gaa  paa  relation 
og  her  altsaa  være  brugt  paa  den  gammeldags  Maade  med  Betydning  af  who, 
s.  Gramm.  I  168,  Anm.  2.  —  that  aet  of  piety ,  den  Pietetshandling  at 
forsvare  ham  mod  utilbørlige  Angreb. 


6.     LETTER  TO   SHACKLETON. 

S.  241.  Savile  house,  Sir  George  Saviles  Hus;  den  katholske  Tolerance- 
Bill  (Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill),  som  var  Foranledningen  til  disse  Tu- 
multer, var  i  sin  Tid  (1778)  indbragt  af  Savile.  —  blue  cockades;  alle  Tu- 
multuanterne  bare  blaa  Kokarder.  —  /,  for  one,  jeg  for  min  Del,  jeg  i  det 
mindste.  —  the  Protestant  Association,  saaledes  kaldtes  det  Selskab,  hvorfra 
Oppositionen  mod  den  katholske  Tolerancelov  udgik;  Lord  George  Gordon, 
en  indskrænket  Fanatiker,  var  dets  Præsident;  han  var  tillige  Medlem  af 
Underhuset  og  indbragte  her  en  Petition   fra  Selskabet,    støttet  med  mange 
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tusinde  Underskrifter,  om  Ophævelse  af  Parlamentsbeslutningen  til  Gunst 
for  Katholikerne.  Denne  Petition  blev  behandlet  i  Underhusets  Møde  Tirs- 
dagen den  6te  Juni,  uden  at  der  dog  blev  videre  besluttet  end  at  tage  den 
under  Overveielse,  saasnart  Urolighederne  havde  lagt  sig. 


SHERIDAN. 
THE  RIVALS. 

Aet  1,  Se.  1. 


S.  246.  Thomas,  Kudsk  hos  Sir  Anthony  Absolute;  Fag,  Tjener  hos 
Sønnen,  Kaptein  Absolute.  —  odd's  life  (eller  'slife),  egtl.  by  God's  life.  — 
excuse  my  glove,  undskyld,  at  jeg  beholder  Handsken  paa.  —  be  all  come; 
be  vulgært  istfr.  are.  —  giH  the  slip,  løbe  fra  Gigten ,  nml.  ved  at  reise  til 
et  Bad;  Handlingen  foregaar  i  det  fashionable  Badested  Bath;  to  give  one 
the  slip,  to  run  away  from,  to  elude  pursuit  (et  Slang-Udtryk).  —  young 
master,  den  unge  Mossjø  (Kaptein  Absolute).  —  ensign,  Fændrik;  den  en- 
gelske ensign  er  fuld  Officer  og  svarer  i  Henseende  til  sin  Charge  nærmest 
til  vor  Sekondløitnant.  —  I  doubt,  jeg  er  i  Tvivl,  om  Du  ikke  har,  d.  e. 
jeg  tror,  at  du  har. 

S.  247.  The  devil  they  are,  Fanden  heller;  the  devil  udtrykker  en  Næg- 
telse; smlgn.  ndfr.  Aet.  2,  Se.  2:  the  devil  a  word  dåre  refuse,  ikke  et  Ord 
vover  undslaa  sig  for  at  komme.  —  the  ensign  half  of  my  master,  den 
Halvdel  af  min  Herre,  som  Fændrikken  forestiller.  —  on  guard,  er  paa  Post. 
—  as  you  may  get  read  to  you,  som  du  kan  faa  at  vide  af  de  Boglærde; 
han  forudsætter  nemlig,  at  Thomas  ikke  kan  læse.  —  shammed  general,  ud- 
givet sig  for  General.  —  the  stuff,  money  (Slang).  —  half  the  stocks,  Halv- 
delen af  de  engelske  Statsobligationer,  den  halve  engelske  Statsgjæld.  — 
zounds  (zoons,  oonsj,  hillemænd,  hilledød;  s.  Gr.  §  121.  —  thread-papers, 
Traadvindsler.  —  Languish,  den  Smægtende,  Romantiske. 

Se.  2. 

Mrs.  Malaprop,  dannet  efter  Fr.  mal-å-propos,  i  Utide,  paa  urette  Sted, 
saaledes  kaldt  med  Hensyn  til  hendes  Misforstaaelser  og  Forvexlinger  af  de 
mange  fremmede  Ord,  hun  bruger;  herom  siger  Moore  i  Sheridans  Biografi: 
«Mrs.  Malaprop's  mistakes,  in  what  she  calls  orthodoxy,  have  been  often 
objected  to  as  improbable  from  a  woman  in  her  rank  of  life;  but  though 
some  of  them,  it  must  be  owned,  are  extravagant  and  farcical,  they  are  al- 
most  all  amusing«  (I,  142,  3die  Kap.).  —  deliberate,  istfr.  det  mere  passende 
obstinate,  den  egensindige  Tosse.  —  lavish  herself,  kaste  sig  bort  til;  der 
siges  rettelig:  to  lavish  money,  time  etc.,  men  ikke  med  personligt  Objekt. 
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S.  248.  Illiterate,  Nonsens  istfr.  obliterate,  —  why  sure  she  wonH  pretend; 
i  denne  Sætning  er  udtrykt  den  Karakter,  som  er  betegnet  ved  Baronettens 
Navn  «Absolute».  —  ordered  not,  nml.  to  remember.  —  extirpate  (udrydde), 
istfr.  extricate.  —  controvertible  (omtvistet),  istfr.  incontrovertible.  —  you  are 
sensible,  du  véd  godt.  —  iherés  a  little  hussy,  hvilken  impertinent  Taske!  — 
intricate  (indviklet),  Mrs.  M.  har  hermed  rimeligvis  ment:   impertinent. 

&  249.  Misanthropy,  istfr.  misanthrope.  —  half-bound  volumes,  den  hos 
os  brugelige  Indbinding  med  Skind  i  Ryggen  og  Pap  i  Siderne  (the  covers, 
Dæklerne):  Vælskbind;  det  modsatte  er  bound  in  whole  calf,  Skindbind.  — 
how  full  of  duty,  hvilken  Lydighed  jeg  kunde  vente  af  Frøkenen.  —  the 
leaves,  Ordspil  mellem  Bogens  og  Træets  Blade.  —  laconically,  istfr.  ironi- 
cally.  —  in  moderation,  moderat  regnet,  med  Rimelighed.  —  progeny 
(Afkom),  istfr.  prodigy.  —  simony,  maaske  istfr.  synonymy;  fluxions,  Fluxio- 
ner,  Newtons  Betegnelsesmaade  for,  hvad  Leibnitz,  og  efter  ham  Fast- 
landets Mathematikere  have  kaldt  Integraler;  Mrs.  Malaprop  bruger  dette  og 
de  følgende  Ord,  som  hun  tilfældig  har  hørt,  uden  at  have  noget  Begreb 
om  hvad  de  betyde.  —  ingenuity  and  arlifice,  egtl.  Fiffighed  og  Kunstgreb; 
skal  rimeligvis  betyde:  gode,  artige  Manerer.  —  supercilious  (barsk,  myndig), 
istfr.  superficial.  —  in  accounts,  i  Begning  (Husholdningsregning);  geometry, 
istfr.  geography.  —  contagious  (kontagiøs,  smitsom),  istfr.  contiguous.  — 
orthodoxy,  istfr.  orthography.  —  reprehend  (dadle),  istfr.  apprehend.  —  super- 
stitious  (overtroisk),  istfr.  superfluous.  —  moderate  arguer,  en  meget  rimelig 
Person  at  disputere  med.  —  is  on  my  side,  taler  for  min  Opfatning,  Paastand. 

S.  250.  Knock  down,  slaa  til  En,  saa  han  falder  omkuld:  »bankede 
jeg  ham  af».  —  intuition  (Beskuelse),  istfr.  tuition,  Opsyn,  Formynderskab. 
—  partiality,  Godhed,  Inklination.  —  impose  upon,  binde  paa  Ærmet,  be- 
drage: lad  ingen  benytte  sig  af  din  Enfoldighed  til  at  føre  dig  i  Ulykke.  — 
malevolence  (ond  Villie),  istfr.  benevolence.  —  a  simpleton,  en  Gaas.  —  lo- 
cality,  istfr.  loquacity. 


Aet.  II,  Se.  2. 

Parade,  egtl.  Paradeplads;  her:  Promenade. 

S.  251.  My  stars,  d.  s.  s.  o  gemini,  egtl.  ved  mine  Stjerner,  et  Udtryk, 
som  skriver  sig  fra  den  Tid,  da  man  troede  at  kunne  læse  sin  Skjæbne  i 
Stjernerne.  —  a  sudden  incentive  impulse;  det  er  godt  Engelsk  at  sige 
a  sudden  incentive  eller  a  sudden  impulse,  men  ikke  begge  Ord  dyngede  paa 
hinanden,  som  Mrs.  Malaprop  gjør.  —  induction,  istfr.  influence.  —  com- 
bination,  istfr.  company.  —  commotion  (Bysteise),  istfr.  emotion,  feeling.  — 
superfluous,  istfr.  superficial.  —  punctuation  (Interpunktion),  istfr.  punctilio, 
Blufærdighed,  Delikatesse.  —  infallible  (ufeilbar),  istfr.  ineffable.  —  the  last 
criterion  of  my  affections;  criterion  bet.  Kjendemærke,  Særkjende;  tager  man 
det  her,  som  man  maaske  kan  gjøre,  i  Bet.  proof,  bliver  Meningen:  værdig 
det  sidste,  d.  e.   det  høieste  Bevis  paa  min  Kjærlighed.    —    upon  my  con- 
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scienee,  paa  Ære  og  Samvittighed,  i  Sandhed.  —  the  devil  a  word,  s.  ovfr. 
til  Aet.  1,  Se.  1.  —  off  hånd,  fra  Bladet. 

S.  252.  An  arbitrary  writer,  vilkaarlig  Skribent,  sagt  med  Hensyn  til 
den  Ugenerthed,  hvormed  hun  kommanderer  alle  Sprogets  Ord  til  at  gjorc 
Tjeneste  i  sin  Stil.  —  pressed  into,  pressede  til  at  gjøre  Tjeneste  i  denne 
Billet  (ligesom  Mandskaber,  der  presses  til  at  tjene  paa  Flaaden).  —  get 
their  habeas  corpus,  d.  e.  de  af  Mrs.  Malaprop  brugte  Ord  vilde,  lig  fængslig 
anholdte  Personer,  hos  enhver  Ret  i  Kristenheden  kunne  forlange  sig  satte 
paa  fri  Fod,  med  andre  Ord,  alle  ville  erklære  dem  for  at  være  ganske 
uanvendelige  i  den  Forbindelse,  hvori  de  ere  brugte  af  Mrs.  Malaprop; 
smlgn.  ovfr.  til  S.  74  (S.  452).  —  seed,  vulgær  Form  istfr.  saw.  —  gemman, 
vulgært  for  gentleman. 

Aet.  III,  Se.  3. 

Accomodation  (Bekvemmelighed),  istfr.  recommendation.  —  the  ingenuity 
of  your  appearance,  Deres  aabne,  uskyldige  Væsen;  ingenuity  her  brugt  i 
Ordets  ældre  Bemærkelse  =  ingenuousness. 

S.  253.  lntellectual  accomplishments ,  høie  Intelligents.  —  ineffectual, 
istfr.  intellectual.  —  gentlewoman,  en  Dame.  —  worthless,  værdiløs,  for- 
gjængelig.  —  share  the  blame,  bære  en  Del  af  Skylden.  —  specious,  som 
stikker  i  Øinene,  pralende.  —  with  good-breeding,  Deres  Artighed  overvælder 
mig.  —  pine-apple,  en  Ananas  af  Høflighed,  Toppunktet  af  Høflighed.  — 
eaves-dropping,  lyttende  (som  lurer  ved  Døren  eller  Vinduet).  —  considerate, 
sindig,  billig   (i  sin  Dom),    overbærende.  —  exploded  (udpeb),   istfr.  explored. 

—  conjunctions,  istf.  injunctions.  —  preposition,  istfr.  proposition.  —  particle, 
istfr.  artide.  —  hydrostatics,  "hydrostatiske  Anfald«,  istfr.  hysterics.  —  per- 
sisted  (fremturede),  istfr.  desisted.  —  interceded  (traadte  imellem^,  istfr.  inter- 
cepted. 

S.  254.  Nay,  but  read  it;  Kapteinen  vil  nml.  give  Mrs.  Malaprop  Brevet 
tilbage  uden  at  læse  det.  —  profane,  ugudeligt,  nml.  forsaavidt  han  har 
kaldt  Lydia  sin  Sjæls  Afgud:  min  forgudede,  min  tilbedte  Lydia.  —  has  the 
character,  har  Ord  for.  —  design,  Hensigt,  især  listig  Hensigt:  der  stikker 
bestemt  noget  under.  —  weather-beaten,  egtl.  veirbidt,  her  om  den  af  Al- 
deren brunede  og  rynkede  Hud.  —  who  can  he  mean,  unøiagtigt  istfr.  whom. 
it  shall  go  hard,  smlgn.  til  Merch.  of  Ven.  Aet  III,  Se.  1,  S.  432.  —  elude 
her  vigilance,  spille  hende  (hendes  Aarvaagenhed)  et  Puds.  —  dress  up,  op- 
sminke.  —  hard  words,  s.  ovfr.  Anm.  til  S.  95.  —  parts  of  speech,  egtl. 
Taledele,  Ordklasser;    Mrs.  Malaprop  tager  det  i   Bet.  Udtryksmaade,    Sprog. 

—  if  I  reprehend  etc,  d.  e.  if  I  comprehend  any  thing,  ....  it  is  the  use 
of  my  vernacular  tongue,  and  a  nice  arrangement  of  epithets.  —  harridan, 
«Pulverhex».  —  assurance,  Frækhed.  —  puppy,  Hvalp  (indbildsk  Person, 
Laps).  —  wink,  lukke  Øinene,  se  gjennem  Fingre:  sæt  at  De  lod,  som  De 
ikke  mærkede,  at  hun  korresponderede  med  ham.  —  just  in  the  nick,  i  det 
rette,  afgjørende  Øieblik. 
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S.  255.  Laid  by  the  heels,  vil  tage  Fyren  ved  Vingebenet  (egtl.  sætte  i 
Stokken,  the  stocks,  en  Træblok,  indrettet  til  at  aabnes  og  lukkes,  hvori 
Forbryderen  fordum  sluttedes  med  Benene).  —  perpetrated  (begik),  istfr. 
prepared.  —  gently,  good  tongue,  saa  sagte,  min  Tunge  (jeg  taler  over  migl 

2.      SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL. 

Lady  Teazle;  Navnet  dannet  af  Verbet  to  tease  (teaze),  drille,  tirre,  ærte. 

S.  256.  Dressing-room,  Toiletværelse.  —  the  Pantheon,  et  pragtfuldt 
Forlystelseslokale  i  London  paa  den  Tid,  hvor  der  gaves  Koncerter,  Baller 
og  Maskerader.  —  féte  champétre,  Fest  i  det  Grønne,  det  Fri.  —  tambour, 
Brodérramme.  —  pretty-figured  linen  gown,  smaamønstret  Lintøis  Kjole.  — 
fruits  in  worsted,  Frugter  i  Uldgarn,  d.  e.  Kannevas-Broderier  (Navneduge); 
saadanne  hængtes  op  paa  Væggene  til  Stads  ligesom  Skilderier.  —  receipt- 
book,  Opskriftbog,  d.  e.  Kogebog.  —  draw  patterns,  tegne  Mønstre  til  Man- 
sjetter,  som  jeg  ikke  havde  Tøi  til  at  sy.  —  pope  Joan,  egtl.  Pave  Johanna, 
et  Spil,  som  endnu  tildels  spilles  paa  Landet,  etslags  Femkort,  hvori  hvert 
Stik  tager  en  Indsats.  —  curate,  nærmest  svarende  til  hvad  vi  kalde  per- 
sonel Kapellan  (vicar ,  residerende  Kapellan).  —  strum,  klimpre.  —  spinet, 
Klaver. 

S.  257.  Vis-å-vis,  en  Vogn  til  to  Personer,  som  sidde  midt  imod  hin- 
anden. —  ride  double,  selvanden;  bag  paa  Hesten  anbragtes  et  Ridehynde, 
pillion,  hvorpaa  den  anden  Rytter  sad.  —  docked,  stubrumpet.  —  chair 
(sedan-chair) ,  Portechaise.  —  I  say,  sig  mig,  hør.  —  pretend  to  taste,  gjøre 
Fordring  paa  at  besidde  Smag  (efterat  jeg  har  vist  saadan  Mangel  paa  Smag 
ved  at  ægte  en  gammel  grinet  Pebersvend).  —  with  a  vengeance,  med  stor 
Voldsomhed  eller  Heftighed:  saa  det  forslaar,  saa  det  har  Skik. 

S.  258.  Character,  Rygte.  —  crew,  Bande.  —  hurdle,  Karre  eller  Sluffe, 
hvorpaa  dødsdømte  Forbrydere  kjørtes  til  Retterstedet;  i  London  passeredes 
den  lange  Strækning  fra  Newgate  Fængsel  ud  til  Tyburn,  hvor  Galgen  stod 
paa  den  Grund,  som  nu  optages  af  Connaught  Place,  paa  Nordsiden  af 
Hyde  Park;  her  foregik  Henrettelserne  indtil  1783,  da  det  blev  bestemt,  at  de 
skulde  finde  Sted  udenfor  Newgate;  i  den  allersidste  Tid  er  ogsaa  dette  for- 
andret, idet  Henrettelserne  'nu  foregaa  inde  i  Fængslets  Gaardsrum.  — 
coiner,  Falskmyntner ;  clipper,  som  beklipper  Mynten. 


BURNS. 
1.      JOHN  ANDERSON. 


S.  261.     Jo,  Kjæleord  =  darling,  my  love.   —    bonnie,    beautiful,  hand- 

some,  pretty.    —    brent,  glat,  fri  for  Rynker.    —   pow,  Hoved:    Gud  velsigne 

dine  hvide  Lokker  (dit  graa  Hoved).    —    maun,    must.    —    canty,    cheerful, 
merry.  —  totter,  stavre. 
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Gaed,  went.  —  border,  Grændsen  mellem  Skotland  og  England.  —  and 
never  made  anither,  nøiagtigere:  and  ne'er  made  sic  anither,  som  en  Ven 
foreslog  Burns  at  skrive  dette  Vers.  —  na,  not.  —  scaith,  skade  (Engl. 
scathe).  —  wad,  would:  som  maatte  (monne)  vedrøre  (vedkomme)  dig.  — 
canna,  cannot.  —  wrang,  wrong.  —  aboon,  above.  —  tent,  attend,  guard: 
skjærme  dig.  —  steer,  molest,  (forstyrre,  T.  storen).  —  sae,  so.  —  let  near 
thee,  de  ville  aldrig  lade  Ulykken  komme  nær  dig.  —  Caledonie,  det  gamle 
Navn  paa  Skotland. 

3.      HIGHLAND  MARY. 

Highland  Mary;  hendes  Navn  var  Mary  Campbell,  forlovet  med  Burns, 
men  døde  pludselig,  netop  som  de  skulde  holde  Bryllup.  —  bank,  Bakka; 
brae,  1.  the  side  of  a  hill,  Li,  Bratte;  2.  a  hill.  —  drumlie,  muddy.  — 
simmer,  summer.  —  unfauld,  Præs.  Konj.;  en  anden  Læsemaade  er:  un- 
faulds.  —  birk,  birch.  —  dearie,  Formindskelsesform  af  dear. 

S.  262.  Fu\  full.  —  aft,  oft.  —  sod,  Grønsvær,  Græsvold.  —  clay,  Ler, 
her:  Jorden.  —  lo  ed,  loved. 

4.     DUNCAN  GRAY. 

The  wooing  o't,  «det  Frieri«.  —  blythe,  merry,  glad,  fornøiet.  —  fou 
{fu'),  fuld,  her:  drukken.  —  coost,  did  cast.  —  Maggie,  Margaret.  —  asklent, 
til  Siden,  bortvendt.  —  skeigh,  proud,  knibsk,  kaut.  —  gart,  Fortid  of  gar, 
make:  hun  bragte  Duncan  til  at  staa,  til  at  holde  sig  paa  Afstand. —  abeigh, 
aloof,  at  a  shy  distance.  —  fleech,  bede  vakkert,  trygle.  —  Ailsa  Craig,  en 
Klippe  i  Frith  of  Clyde.  —  grat,  wept.  —  een,  eyes  (Ental:  eé).  —  bleert, 
bleared.  —  blin\  blind.  —  lowpin,  leaping.  —  linn,  waterfall,  Fos.  —  time 
and  chance  are  but  a  tide,  d.  e.  i  Livet  (Tiden)  er  der  Ebbe  og  Flod,  gaar 
det  op  og  ned;  smlgn.  Shaksp.  Julius  Cæsar,  IV,  3: 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune. 

sair,  sore;  hard:  forsmaaet  Kjærlighed  er  tung  at  bære;  derfor  vil  han  ryste 
Byrden  af  sig,  glemme  sin  Flamme.  —  hizzie,  hussy.  —  dee,  die.  —  gae, 
go.  —  heal,  healthy,  frisk.  —  lad  o'  grace,  naadig  Fyr,  ikke  haardhjertet.  — 
swelling  pity,  Medlidenheden  vaagnede  (steg)  og  slukkede  hans  Vrede.  — 
smoor,  smother.  —  crouse,  fornøiet,  ved  godt  Mod,  modig;  et  skotsk  Ord- 
sprog siger:    «a  cock  is  crouse  on  his  ain  midding». 

5.      BRUCE'S  ADDRESS. 

Lour,  frøwn.  —  by  oppressions  ivoes  etc,  i  Lighed  med  by  God:  saa- 
sandt  som  Trældommen   med  al  dens  Ulykke  venter  os,  ville  vi  anspænde 
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vore  Kræfter  til  det  Yderste,  forat  vore  Sønner  skulle  blive  fri.  —  liberty's, 
liberty  is.  —  let  us  die-,  die  at  læse  med  skotsk  Udtale:  dee. 

6.     THE  HIGHLAND  WIDOW. 

S.  263.  Och-on,  och-rie,  alas.  —  kye,  cows.  —  yowe,  ewe.  —  knowe, 
knoll,  hillock.  —  casting  woo\  yielding  wool.  —  sae  far,  saa  langveis  fra. 
—  waefu,  woful. 

7.      TO  A  MOUSE. 

Wee,  little  (vesle).  —  sleekit,  sleek.  —  cowWirt  (udt.  kur-in),  cowering; 
to  cower,  sidde  paa  Hug,  krybe  sammen,  «kure».  —  bickering  brattle,  scud- 
ding  fury;  det  lille  Dyr  reiser  Børster  og  lader  en  svag  Hvæsen  eller  Knurren 
høre,  idet  det  piler  afsted.  —  laith,  loath.  —  rin,  run.  —  art,  and.  — 
pattle,  Plovkjæp,  s.  Slutningsanm.  ndfr.  —  whyles,  at  times,  sometimes.  — 
thieve,  være  en  Tyv,  rapse.  —  daimen,  now  and  then,  occasionally.  —  icker, 
ear  of  corn,  Ax.  —  thrave,  Trave,  Træve.  —  's  a  sma',  is  a  small.  —  get  a 
blessin\  be  blest.  —  wV  the  lave,  med  Resten  (det  Levnede).  —  miss't,  savne, 
hvad  du  nu  og  da  kan  tage. 

S.  264.  Silly  was  etc,  its  weak  walls  the  winds  are  strewing;  silly,  i 
Engl.  mest  brugt  i  Bet.  svag  af  Forstand;  smlgn.  »sølle«.  —  big,  bygge.  — 
ane,  one.  —  foggage,  Mos.  —  baith,  both.  —  snell,  skarp,  bidende.  —  weary 
winter,  den  trættende,  tunge  Vinter.  —  cozie,  koseligt,  hyggeligt.  —  beneath 
the  blast,  under,  i  Ly  for  Vinden.  —  coulter,  Plovjern.  —  stibble,  Engl. 
stubble.  —  nibble,  Verbum  og  Subst,  bide  smaat;  Biden,  Bid.  —  thou's 
(udt.  dhus),  thou  is  (istfr.  art).  —  for  ti  thy  trouble,  til  Løn,  Gjengjæld  for 
al  din  Møie.  —  but  house  or  hold,  without  house  or  hold,  uden  Hus  eller 
Tilholdssted;  but  her  i  sin  oprindelige  Betydning  som  Præposition.  —  thole, 
taale.  —  dribble,  Dryp.  —  cranreuch,  hoar-frost,  Rimfrost.  —  no  thy  låne, 
not  alone;  det  skotske  låne  bruges  i  Forbindelse  med  det  possessive  Pro- 
nomen :  thy,  his,  her,  their  låne.  —  gang,  nordiske  Diall.  gange.  —  a-gley, 
skjevt  (paa  Skakke).  —  letie,  leave.  —  prospects,  views:  naar  jeg  kaster 
Blikket  tilbage,  ser  jeg  ikke  andet  end  hvad  der  er  trist.  —  1  guess  an'  fear, 
jeg  aner  og  frygter  det  Værste. 

Robert  Chambers,  den  bekjendte  edinburgske  Forlægger,  har  meddelt 
følgende  interessante  Notits  om  dette  Digts  Tilblivelse:  «This  beautiful  poem 
is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  the  poet's  productions.  John  Blåne,  who 
was  farm-servant  at  Mossgiel  at  the  time  of  its  composition,  still  (1838) 
lives  at  Kilmarnock.  He  stated  to  me  that  he  recollected  the  incident  per- 
fectly.  Burns  was  holding  the  plough,  with  Blåne  for  his  driver,  when  the 
little  creature  was  observed  running  off  across  the  field.  Blåne,  having  the 
pettle,  or  plough-eleaning  utensil,  in  his  hånd  at  the  moment,  was  thought- 
lessly  running  after  it,  to  kill  it,  when  Burns  checked  him,  but  not  angrily, 
asking  what  ill  the  pocr  mouse  had  ever  done  him?  The  poet  then  seemed 
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to  his  driver  to  grow  very  thoughtful  and,  during  the  remainder  .of  the 
afternoon,  he  spoke  not  In  the  night-time  he  awoke  Blåne,  who  slept 
with  him,  and,  reading  the  poem  which  had  in  the  meantime  been  com- 
posed,  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  mouse  now?» 


WALTER  SCOTT. 
1.      THE  ANTIQUARY. 


S.  273.  Indorsation,  Paategning  paa  Bagsiden  af  et  Brev.  —  villain, 
Knegt.  —  their  hard  bargain  of  fish,  deres  dyrekjøbte  Fisk.  —  back-parlour, 
Stue  til  Gaarden,  mods.  front-parlour,  Stue  til  Gaden;  denne  er  her  optaget 
af  en  Butik.  —  official,  tjenstlig,  embedsmæssig.  —  duty,  Forretning,  som 
det  paaligger  En  at  udføre.   —  twal,  twelve.   —  burgh,  By.  —   thae,  those. 

—  lass,  Pige,  her  brugt  om  Fruentimmer  i  Alm.  uden  Hensyn  til  gift  eller 
ugift  Stand  (ligesom  undertiden  norsk  •  Jente »).  —  unco  square,  lagt  sammen 
meget  omhyggeligt  i  en  firkantet  Konvolut.  —  at  the  tae  side,  paa  den  ene 
Side.  —  joint,  «Steg»,  et  hvilketsomhelst  større  Stykke  af  et  Slagt,  bestemt 
til  et  helt  Selskab  af  Spisende :  joint  of  beef,  Oxesteg,  joint  of  veal,  Kalve- 
steg, Kalvekølle;  en  enkelt  Portion  hedder  steak,  af  Faarekjød  chop.  — 
on  Tuesday  was  a  week,  «i  Tirsdags  var  en  Uge»  (i  Tirsdags  for  en  Uge 
siden).  —  ship-letter,  Brev,  som  sendes  med  Skibsleilighed,  ikke  med  Po- 
sten. —  Fornarina,  et  italiensk  Ord,  som  betyder  en  Bagers  Kone  (af  forno, 
Lat.  fornus,  Bagerovn) ;  efter  den  bekjendteFornarina,  som  var  Rafaels  Elskerinde, 
er  Ordet  ogsaa  i  andre  Sprog  blevet  et  gjængs  Navn  for  en  Bagermadame. 

S.  274.  Roll,  Hvedebrød  af  rund  og  aflang  Form,  Franskbrød.  — 
shouther,  shoulder.  —  hen  ye,  know  you.  —  suld,  should.  —  weel,  well.  — 
I  wot,  smlgn.  Gr.  §  101,  Anm.  4.  —  gin,  if.  —  hout,  Udraabsord:  ei!  — 
provost,  svarende  til  mayor  i  England,  bailie  til  alderman.  —  weird  (udt. 
wird),  troldkyndig;  the  weird  sisters,  Hexene.  —  hauld,  hold.  —  div,  do. 

S.  275.  Gait,  Barn,  ofte  i  foragtelig  Betydning,  Engl.  brat:  den  tossede 
Jentunge.  —  a  pole  at  his  door;  en  udstaaende  Stang  over  Døren  er  (eller 
var  tidligere)  i  England  det  sædvanlige  Skildt  for  Barberere  og  Parykmagere. 

—  manty-maker ,  mantua-maker,  Dameskrædderske  (mantua,  Fruentimmer- 
kjole). ~  disna,  does  not.  —  a  downcome,  fall,  overthrow;  Sir  Arthurs 
Omstændigheder  ere  i  det  Foregaaende  skildrede  som  meget  mislige;  hans 
Herresæde  hed  Knockwinnock.    —   gudeman,  gift  Mand,  gudewife,  gift  Kone. 

—  deacon,  i  Skotl.  en  Lægmand,  som  bistaar  Præsten,  navnlig  i  Tilsynet 
med  de  Fattige,  Medhjælper,  Fattigforstander.  —  slink,  tynd,  slunken.  — 
huz,  vulgær  Udtale  af  us.  —  brunt  crust,  brændt  Skorpe,  d.  e.  en  ødelagt 
Mand.  —  trusty ,  brav,  skikkelig.  —  the  same  things  wi\  de  samme  Ting, 
d    e.  det  samme  Mærke  som  Koockwinnock  Kareten. 
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S.  276.  Monkbarns;  saaledes  kaldes  Oldbuck  (Oldgranskeren)  efter  sin 
Gaard.  —  frank,  Brev,  hvoraf  ingen  Postporto  svares;  Parlamentsmedlemmer 
og  Pairer  havde  tidligere  Ret  til  at  sende  ikke  blot  alle  sine  egne  Breve 
portofrit  ved  udenpaa  at  skrive  sit  Navn,  men  de  pleiede  paa  samme 
Maade  ofte  ogsaa  at  gjøre  sine  Venners  Breve  portofrie;  dette  Privilegium 
blev  afskaffet  ved  Pennyportoens  Indførelse  i  1841.  —  carvy,  Engl.  carrawayt 
Karve,  Kummen.  —  wad  be  broken,  jeg  vilde  blive  ruineret,  gaa  fallit.  — 
sweetmeats,  Sukkertøi;  Forf.  lader  hende  med  Forsæt  bruge  Ordet  i  en 
urigtig  og  latterlig  Betydning,  som  en  almindelig  Benævnelse  for  Kryderier 
o.  lign.  —  such  like,  andre  slige.  —  laird,  af  samme  Rod  som  lord,  i 
Skotland  Navn  for  uadelige  Godseiere:  Proprietær,  Herremand.  —  shabby 
body,  simpel,  lurvet  Karl.  —  make  as  muckle  about,  gjøre  ligesaa  meget 
Væsen  af.  —  forequarter,  Forpart,  Lammefjerding.  —  back  sey,  Mørbrad.  — 
drap,  Engl.  drop,  Taar. 

Tryst,  Marked;  de  tre  store  Kvægmarkeder,  som  hver  Høst  holdes  ved 
Falkirk,  kaldes  trysts.  —  voése,  we  shall.  —  e'enow,  even  now.  —  winna, 
will  not.  —  douce,  honnet,  respektabel.  —  settles,  gjør  op,  betaler.  —  ilka, 
each.  —  in  an  unco  kippage,  in  a  sad  kippage,  in  a  passion.  —  book,  »Bog», 
Kontrabog.  —  nick-stick,  Karvestok,  Engl.  tally;  Scott  har  hertil  følgende 
Note:  *Nickstick,  a  sort  of  lally  generally  used  by  bakers  of  the  olden  time 
in  settling  with  their  customers.  Each  family  had  its  own  nickstick,  and 
for  each  loaf  as  delivered  a  notch  was  made  on  the  stick ».  I  den  engelske 
Exchequer  (Zahlkasse)  brugtes  Karvestokke  indtil  1783,  da  de  bleve  af- 
skaffede, og  checks  traadte  isteden.  —  hale,  whole.  —  weel-faard,  well- 
favoured,  af  et  fordelagtigt  Ydre,  velskabt.  —  Sirs,  Tiltale  til  begge  Kjøn.  — 
haud  away,  hold  Haanden  bort,  væk  med  Haanden.  —  bide  aff,  bliv  borte, 
derfra.  —  cut,  et  afskaaret  Stykke;  a  fourpenny  cut,  saa  meget  som  man 
kan  faa  for  fire  Skilling. 

S.  277.  Packet,  Konvolut.  —  all  tampering,  alle  Forsøg;  to  tamper, 
gjøre  alskens  smaa  Experimenter,  ofte  for  at  opnaa  noget  mindre  Tilbørligt. 
—  to  ding,  beat,  strike;  to  excel  (ligesom  to  beat  i  Engl.):  han  « stikker«. — 
the  plainstanes,  the  pavement,  Stengaden,  Stenbroen.  —  crack,  chat.  —  ben, 
ind,  inde  (T.  binnen,  modsat  but,  ude).  —  cookie,  Kage  (T.  Kuchen).  — 
steek,  stænge.  —  take  a  hånd  at  the  cartes,  tage  frem  Kortene,  spille  et  Slag 
Kort.  —  bravo,  fine,  excellent.  —  puHng,  pulling:  han  har  paadraget  sig  en 
voldsom  Feber  ved  at  trække  Lairden  og  Sir  Arthur  op  af  Søen  —  doited, 
doting,  som  gaar  i  Barndommen.  —  gar'd  them  gang,  made  them  go;  s. 
ovfr.  til  S.  262.  —  douke,  gaa  i  Vandet  (dukke).  —  yestreen,  yesterday.  — 
Blue-Gown,  saaledes  kaldt,  fordi  han  altid  gik  i  en  blaa  Kittel.  —  to  threep, 
to  urge  with  pertinacity.  —  till  't,  to  it.  —  wark,  work.  —  powny,  pony.  — 
callant,  a  lad,  Dreng,  Gut.  —  or  now,  ere  now,  before  now.  —  was  sorting 
him  up,  stellede,  striglede  ham.  —  ower  by,  across  over  here.  —  pursing 
up,  rynkende  Munden  sammen. 

S.  278.  We  maun  gie  etc,  vi  maa  give  vore  egne  Fiskemaver  til  vore 
egne  Sømaager,  d.  e.  enhver  er  sig  selv  nærmest.  —    a  red  half-guinea,  en 
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god  halv  Guinea;  det  gode  Guld  kaldtes  rødt,  i  Modsætning  til  det  hvide 
(white  gold),  med  Sølv  tilsatte  Guld.  —  munts  his  mear,  mounts  his  horse 
(mare).  —  will  be  in,  vil  komme  snart.  —  fule,  fool.  —  ou,  Udraabsord: 
nu,  ja.  —  reists  a  bit,  er  lidt  stædig,  —  dooms  sweer,  meget  doven  i  Veien 
(dooms,  damned,  very).  —  wad  be  at,  hvor  I  vil  hen.  —  an  ye,  if  you.  — 
post-bag,  Postvæske.  —  Steenie  Mucklebackit,  Fiskerfamiliens  Søn  ved  Monk- 
barns,  som  var  omkommen  paa  Søen.  —  this  morning,  idag.  —  guilted 
night-gown,  vatteret  Slobrok. 

S.  279.  Ou  ay,  javist  ja.  —  officiously,  omhyggelig.  —  a  kittle  cast,  en 
risikabel  Haandtering.  —  crops,  kortklippet  Haar;  Parykmagerne  led  stort 
Afbræk  i  sin  Næring  ved  den  Omvæltning  i  Toilettet,  som  fandt  Sted  i  Slut- 
ningen af  forrige  Aarhundrede.  —  quid  mihi  etc,  forklaret  i  den  følgende 
Sætning.  —  who  have,  jeg  som  har  nok  og  mere  end  nok  med  mine  egne 
Kvindemennesker  (hans  Søster  og  Niece);  I  have  to  spare,  jeg  kan  afse.  — 
wussed,  used.  —  loan,  Engl.  låne,  en  smal  Gade  eller  Vei;  the  loan-head, 
Enden  af  Gaden.  —  leave  the  land,  følge  længere  end  hans  Grund  gaar; 
smlgn.  strax  ovfr. :  see  the  corpse  aff  his  grounds.  —  convoy,  Følge:  «en 
Kelso-Gang».  —  door-stane,  threshold,  Dørstok.  —  by-word,  Talemaade.  — 
quære  (Lat),  Engl.  query,  undersøg;  mem,  d.  e.  memento,  remember.  — 
entry,  Indførsel,  Notits.  —  exceeded,  hvori  de  gik  for  vidt. 

S.  280.  Ascriptus  glebce,  bunden  til  Jorden,  stavnsbunden,  livegen.  — 
ascendency,  høiere,  overlegent  Standpunkt.  —  Spenser,  den  bekjendte  Digter 
under  Dronning  Elisabet,  Forfatter  af  det  allegoriske  Digt  «Faery  Queene« 
(Fédronningen),  hvori  Dronning  Elisabet  forherliges,  —  Abessa,  Personifi- 
kation af  Abbedier  (abbeys)  og  Klostre  i  en  Kvindes  Skikkelse;  den  blinde 
Kone  er  Overtroen,  i  hvis  Hus  Abessa  forskandser  sig,  da  Una  eller  Sand- 
heden (d.  e.  Reformationen)  kommer;  men  ved  Hjælp  af  en  Løve,  som  følger 
hende  (d.  e.  England),  bryder  hun  op  Døren  og  beseirer  Abessa.  —  sum- 
mons, Opfordring  til  Overgivelse. 

S.  281.  Lachrymatory ,  Taarekrukke.  —  side  board,  Buffet  (ikke  at  for- 
vexle  med  cupboards,  faststaaende  Skabe  i  Spisestuen,  sædvanlig  to,  et  paa 
hver  Side  af  Kaminen,  hørende  til  Husets  faste  Inventarium).  —  camp  train, 
Tros.  —  breaker,  En  som  dresserer  Dyr.  —  pipkin,  Lerpotte  (Diminutiv  of 
pipe,  stort  Fad). 

S.  283.  Remora,  Hindring.  —  age  of  hills,  Høialderen  (den  Tid  da  Li- 
gene høilagdes).  —  the  present  war;  Romanens  Handling  er  henlagt  i  sidste 
Decennium  af  forrige  Aarhundrede. 

S.  284.  Officina  gentium,  den  gotiske  Historieskriver  Jordanes'  Udtryk 
om  Norden:  »Scandia  insula,  quasi  officina  gentium  aut  certe  velut  vagina 
nationum«  ,  Folkenes  Frembringelsessted  og  Nationernes  Moderskjød.  — 
runic  monument,  Runesten.  —  Mac  Pherson,  Forfatter  af  Ossians  Digte  (1773), 
som  han  udgav  for  at  være  engelsk  Oversættelse  af  en  keltisk  Original; 
Rigtigheden  heraf  blev  bestridt,  først  af  Johnson,  og  fremkaldte  en  meget 
heftig  literær  Strid,  hvori  ogsaa  de  nationale  Lidenskaber  spillede  med; 
Skotterne  betragtede  det  som  et  Angreb  paa  deres  Nations  Ære  ikke  at  tro 
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paa  Ossians  Ægthed.  —  cross-examination,  Examination  paa  Kryds  og  Tværs, 
skarp  Examination;  i  Lovsproget  betegnes  herved,  at  et  Vidne  afhøres  først 
af  den  Parts  Sagfører,  som  fører  det,  derpaa  af  Modpartens  Sagfører,  for  at 
faa  det  til  at  modsige  sig  selv  eller  vække  Tvivl  om  dets  Troværdighed. 

S.  285.  Piper,  som  blæser  paa  den  skotske  Sækkepibe,  Piber;  smlgn. 
ndfr.  S.  286:  «MAlpiris  drone  and  small  pip  es » ,  Bas-  og  Diskantrøret  paa 
M'Alpins  Sækkepibe.  —  fearful,  frygtsom.  —  mancipia,  Trælle. 

S.  286.  Excuse,  her:  frafalde,  ikke  gjøre  Fordring  paa.  —  Oisin,  den 
gæliske  Form  for  Navnet  Ossian.  —  fooling,  buffoonery,  nonsense.  —  Blat- 
tergowl,  Præsten  i  Fairport.  —  hang-choice,  Valg  mellem  at  hænges  og  et 
andet  haardt  Vilkaar,  Valg  mellem  to  Onder*).  —  it  will  go  near,  dette  vil 
snart  blive  den  almindelige  Opfatning. 

S.  287.  Fenians,  Irlændere.  —  different  part  of  the  body,  nml.  Benene; 
Høiskotterne  ere  (eller  vare)  Sanskulotter.  —  Proteus,  Neptunus'  Kvægrøgter. 

—  Pentapolin,  en  Faarehyrde,  som  Don  Quixote  antog  for  en  Krigshøveds- 
mand.  —  phoca,  Sælhund.  —  post,  Grindstolpe,  Ledstolpe. 

S.  288.  Spolia  opima,  Krigsbytte  —  the  hut,  Fiskerfamiliens  Hytte; 
Manden  var  gamle  Elspeths  Søn.  —  settle,  Bænk  anbragt  foran  Ildstedet, 
ogsaa  kaldt  lang-settle  (etslags  Løibænk).  —  bole,  Aabning  i  Væggen  for  at 
skaffe  Lys  og  Luft,  sædvanlig  lukket  med  en  Lem  istedenfor  Glasruder. 

S.  290.  I  mind,  jeg  mindes.  —  auld-warld,  antiquated,  —  may  ca\ 
may  call.  —  lord  or  loon,  Høi  eller  Lav. 

S.  291.  Wared,  bestowed,  gav.  —  in  reason,  enten  han  havde  Grund 
eller  ikke.  —  selvidge,  Kant,  Rand.  —  bum,  Bæk,  Aa  (Engl.  bourn,  T.  Bom). 

—  pleasure-grounds,  Park. 

S.  292.  Assoilzie  (med  Tonen  paa  anden  Stavelse),  give  Absolution, 
forlade  (af  Lat.  absolvere). 

S.  293.  Set  his  teeth,  bed  Tænderne  sammen.  —  that  was  gane,  som 
var  død.  —  to  show  the  cauld  shouther,  to  appear  cold  and  reserved.  — 
sain,  gjøre  Korsets  Tegn,  velsigae,  Engl.  to  bless.  —  involuntary  crime, 
ufrivillig  Brøde;  Lord  Glenallan  stod  i  den  Tro,  at  Miss  Neville,  hvem  han 
havde  ægtet  i  Hemmelighed  og  mod  sin  Moders  Villie,  var  han  Søster.  — 
ae  night,  one  night.  —  sneck,  Engl.  latch,  Klinke. 

S.  294.  Sheriffmuir ;  under  den  jakobitiske  Opstand  efter  Dronning 
Annas  Død  stod  her  et  Slag  i  1715  mellem  Englænderne   og  de   skotske 


*)  Der  fortælles  følgende  Historie  om  to  skotske  Lairder,  som  skal  have  givet  Anledning 
til  dette  Udtryk:  den  ene  Laird,  en  ung  smuk  Mand,  havde  røvet  den  andens  Kvæg, 
men  blev  indhentet  og  kastet  i  Taarnet,  hvorfra  den  Bestjaalne  agtede  at  sende  ham 
til  Galgen.  Men  hans  betænkte  Kone  fraraadede  dette:  du  har,  sagde  hun,  tre  ugifte 
Døttre;  giv  ham  Valget  mellem  „mickle-mouthed  Meg  whase  price  naebody  '11  speir  ' 
(vil  spørge  efter),  og  Galgen.  Dette  skede,  og  den  unge  Mand  valgte  efter  tre  Dages 
Betænkning  den  bredmundede  Meg,  med  hvem  han  siden  levede  meget  lykkeligt. 
Den  unge  Mand  hed  Walter  Scott  til  Harden  og  skal  have  været  en  af  Digterens  For- 
fædre; smlgn.  Scotts  Biografi  af  Lockhart,  Kap.  11. 
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Høilændere.  —  they  are  plighted,  have  givet  hinanden  sin  Tro;  to  plight, 
sætte  sit  Ord,  sin  Ære  i  Pant.  —  stipendiary,  som  oppebærer  en  bestemt 
Løn  eller  Pengesum,  i  dette  Tilfælde  Livgeding  eller  Føderaad:  jeg  synker 
ned  til  en  ussel  Føderaadsenke;  om  dowager,  s.  ovfr.  til  S.  137  (S.  467).  — 
Hege  vassal,  Hege  man,  haandgangen  Mand,  Lehnsmand,  Vasal.  —  kimmer, 
Legesøster,  ung  Pige. 

S.  295.  Keep  eller  donjon  (dungeon)  var  det  store  Midttaarn,  som  ud- 
gjorde Hovedbefæstningen  i  de  gamle  Borge;  det  var  som  oftest  bygget  fir- 
kantet og  med  flere  Stokværk,  af  hvilke  det  underste  benyttedes  som  Fæng- 
sel; derfra  har  keep,  dungeon  eller  donjon-keep  faaet  Bet.  Fangehul,  Fængsel. 
—  these  times  are  past;  de  skotske  Baroner  havde  indtil  Midten  af  forrige 
Aarhundrede  baade  civil  og  kriminel  Jurisdiktion  over  sine  Undergivne,  og 
kunde  ilægge  svære  Fængselsstraffe,  ja  straffe  paa  Livet;  de  mistede  denne 
Ret  efter  den  mislykkede  Reisning  for  Prætendenten  i  1745—46;  smlgn. 
Slutningen  af  Romanen  Waverley.  —  sibb,  blodsforvandt;  ower  sibb,  for  nær 
i  Slægt;  Familien  Glenallan  var  nemlig  katholsk.  —  become  heretics,  d.  e. 
forlade  den  katholske  Religion  og  derved  fjerne  Kirkens  Hindring  mod  deres 
Giftermaal. 

S.  296.  Gathering-word ;  enhver  Familie  eller  Glan  havde  sit  eget 
Løsen,  som  kaldte  dens  Medlemmer  under  Vaaben. 

S.  297.  Merry-men,  Krigsmænd.  —  hollin,  Christtorn,  Engl.  holly.  — 
houseriggin,  Tagryggen,  Mønen,  Engl.  ridge. 

S.  298-  Upon  the  gospels,  paa  Evangeliet;  i  England  aflægges  Ed  paa 
den  Maade,  at  vedkommende  Embedsmand  fremsiger  Ordene,  i  hvilken  den 
Sværgende  samtykker  ved  at  kysse  den  hellige  Skrift,  paa  hvilken  han 
lægger  Haanden  under  Oplæsningen  af  Edsformularen.  —  fire-flaught,  Lyn- 
glimt, Lyn. 

S.  299.  The  tide  was  in,  d.  e.  det  var  Flodtid.  —  flash  and  sparkle  of 
the  waters;  flash  her  =  dash,  Pladsk;  sparkle,  Boblen;  to  sparkle,  boble,  perle, 
om  Vinen.  —  travail,  Nød,  Barnsnød:  hun  nedkom  før  Tiden.  —  sightly, 
værd  at  se  paa,  skjøn.  —  since  syne,  pleonastisk  Udtryk,  syne  (udt,  med 
diftongisk  Lyd)  =  since. 

S.  300.  Gear,  Gods.  —  gowd,  gold.  —  bair?i,  Barn.  —  dree,  lide,  udstaa 
(af  den  samme  Ordstamme  som  vort  «drøi»  og  «drøie»). 

S.  301.  The  dredging  sang,  Fiskerens  Sang;  to  dredge,  fiske  op  fra  Hav- 
bunden med  en  dredge  eller  Bundskrabe.  —  they  come,  nml.  Østersen.  — 
gentle  kind,  ædelt  Blod.  —  a  diligent  collector,  d.  e.  being  a  diligent  col- 
lector.  —  hinny  (Fl.  hinnies)  et  Kjæleord:  min  Søde,  min  Kjære;  hinnies, 
Smaabørn,  Børnlille;  egtl.  honey,  som  bruges  med  samme  Betydn.  (Sukker- 
unger). —  hauld,  hold:  «tier  nu  kvær».  —  Harlaw,  beliggende  ti  engelske 
Mil  nordvest  for  Aberdeen;  her  stod  i  1411  et  Slag  mellem  Høilænderne 
anførte  af  Lord  Donald,  og  Jarlen  af  Mar  i  Spidsen  for  den  saxiske 
og  normanniske  Adel;  Kampen  endte  med,  at  Høilænderne  maatte  trække 
sig  tilbage;   s.  Scotts  Anm.  til  dette  Sted.    —    coronach,  cronach,  Klagesang, 
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Ligsang;  pibroch,  Krigsmarseh,  som  spilledes  paa  Sækkepiben,  naar  Høi- 
lænderne  gik  i  Kamp.  —  Don,  en  Aa,  som  løber  forbi  Harlaw.  —  the  sair 
field,  »den  blodige  Val».  —  Percy  og  Ritson,  to  bekjendte  Samlere  af  gamle 
engelske  og  skotske  Folkeviser;  de  levede  i  sidste  Halvdel  af  forrige  Aarhundrede. 

S.  302.  Skirl,  Engl.  shrill:  skraale  paa  gamle  Viser.  —  on  the  back  of, 
ovenpaa,  efter.  —  chafron,  den  Del  af  Pantseret,  som  dækkede  Hestens 
Hoved.  —  they  hadna  ridden  a  mile,  but  barely  ten,  en  skotsk  Idiotisme, 
som  betyder:  they  had  barely  ridden  ten  miles.  —  to  brank,  kaste  med  Ho- 
vedet, kneise,  braske.  —  tartan,  det  tærnede  Tøi,  hvoraf  Høiskotterne  gjøre- 
sit  Plaid;  ogsaa  deres  philibeg  eller  kilt  (Kjortel)  er  sædvanlig  af  Tartan.  — 
jeopardie,  Kamp,  Dyst.  —  squire,  her  i  sin  oprindelige  Betydning  af  Skjold- 
drager, Vaabendrager,  Page  (af  Lat.  scutum,  Skjold).  —  gay,  her:  prud,  gjæv. 
—  reyne,  en  gammel  Skrivemaade  istfr.  rein.  —  the  day,  idag.  —  chimney- 
neuk  (-nook),  Ovnskrog.  —  forbear,  forefather. 

S.  303.  Tide,  time.  —  rude,  strong,  stout.  —  grow  cauld,  blive  kold, 
nml.  af  Forskrækkelse,  d.  e.  blive  bange,  ræddes  for.  —  kerne,  Soldat,  som 
kjæmper  tilfods,  væbnet  med  Spyd. 


2.     CALEDONIA. 

Shaggy  wood,  Træer  bedækkede  med  Mos  eller  Lav.  —  seems  as,  d.  e. 
it  seems  as  if  thy  woods  and  streams  were  left  sole  friends  to  me,  of  all  (all 
else)  bereft.  —  Yarrow,  Bielv  til  Ettrick  River,  som  løber  ud  i  Tweed; 
Teviot,  ligeledes  en  Bielv  til  Tweed;  Ettrick,  the  Ettrick  forest;  altsammen  i 
the  Border  Country.  —  break,  Brække,  Brink,  Bakke.  —  parting,  departing: 
sit  sidste  Suk. 


BYRON. 

1.      MY  NATIVE  LAND   GOOD  NIGHT. 

S.  312.  We  follow;  det  gaar  nemlig  mod  Vest.  —  the  main,  det  store 
Hav,  Oceanet.  —  my  little  page,  Robert  Rushton,  Søn  af  en  af  Digterens 
Forpagtere;  Byron  sendte  ham  hjem  fra  Gibraltar,  men  beholdt  sin  anden 
Tjener,  William  Fletcher,  den  «staunch  yeoman»,  som  omtales  i  det  sjette 
Vers;  denne  fulgte  Byron  ogsaa  paa  hans  anden  og  sidste  Pillegrimsreise, 
hvorfra  han  hjemvendte  med  sin  Herres  Lig.  —  Childe,  Biform  til  child,  her 
d.  s.  s.  knight,  Junker  eller  Ridder;  i  ældre  Digte  bruges  Ordet  ofte  med 
denne  Betydning,  f.  Ex.  Child  Roland,  Child  Arthur.  I  de  to  første  Sange 
af  Childe  Harold  anslog  Byron  en  arkaiserende  Tone,  fordi  dette  syntes  ham 
at   harmonere  med   det  gammeldags  Versemaal,    Spenserstrofen ,    som   han 
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optog  efter  Spensers  Faery  Queen.  —  mine  own  would  not  be  dry;  efter 
dette  kom  i  det  oprindelige  Manuskript  følgende  Strofe: 

My  mother  is  a  high-born  dame, 

And  much  misliketh  me; 
Sne  saith  my  riot  bringeth  shame 

On  all  my  ancestry; 
I  had  a  sister  once  l  ween*), 

Whose  tears  perhaps  will  flow; 
But  her  fair  face  I  have  not  seen 

For  three  long  years  and  moe**). 

Den  Søster,  som  her  nævnes,  var  Augusta  Byron,  senere  Mrs.  Leigh,  af 
Faderens  første  Ægteskab,  og  opdraget  hos  sine  mødrene  Slægtninge,  saa 
Byron  kun  havde  seet  lidet  til  hende. 

S,  313.  Yeoman,  Svend,  en  Ridders  Tjener.  —  a  French  foeman,  en 
fransk  Krigsmand;  Reisen  gik  for  sig  under  Krigen  med  Frankrig.  —  thy 
hall,  Newstead  Abbedi;  the  bordering  lake,  den  store  Sø  paa  Eiendommen, 
som  gik  tæt  ind  til  Huset.  —  seeming,  falsk.  —  fere,  et  gammeldags  Ord, 
som  betyder  Staldbroder,  Fælle:  nye  Mænd. 

S.  314.  Perchance,  perhaps.  —  stranger  hånds,  fremmede  (egtl.  en 
Fremmeds)  Hænder. 

2.     GREECE. 

Departed  worth,  svunden  Storhed,  Glands.  —  lead  forth,  føre  ud  af 
Trældommens  Land  eller  Stand;  scattered,  adspredte,  ligesom  Jøderne.  — 
uncreate,  gjøre  ugjort,  tilintetgjøre  ethvert  Spor  af  en  tidligere  Tilstand.  — 
whilome,  gammeldags  Ord:  i  gamle  Dage,  fordum  (egtl.  en  forstenet  Kasus- 
form  af  Subst.  while).  —  did  await,  elliptisk:  oppebiede  Fienden,  holdt 
Stand.  —  hopeless  warriors,  Apposition  til  sons;  deres  Kamp  var  haabløs, 
efterat  Perserne  ved  en  Forræders  Hjælp  havde  omgaaet  Passet.  —  willing 
doom,  frivillig  Død:  som  villig  offrede  sig  i  en  haabløs  Kamp.  —  strait, 
Snævring,  Pas,  mest  om  en  Havsnævring,  et  Stræde.  —  Eurotas,  Elv,  som 
flød  forbi  det  gamle  Sparta,  nu  Basilipotamo.  —  nature's  varied  favourite 
now;  varied  favourite,  mangfoldigt,  i  mange  Henseender  begunstiget;  now, 
d.  e.  nu  har  du  kun  Naturens  Skjønheder  tilbage,  alt  det  øvrige  er 
forsvundet. 

Fane,  Helligdom,  Tempel,  Alter.  —  to  thy  surface  bow,  lude  mod  Jor- 
den. —  commingling,  blandende  sig  langsomt  med  Heroernes  Jord  (Støv), 
som  smuldres  af  Bondens  Plov.  —  well-recorded  worth,  vel  bevaret,  i  Mindet 
eller  i  Historien  opbevaret  Daad :  det  store  Eftermæle.  —  brethren  of  the 
cave;  saaledes  kaldes  Søilerne,  fordi  de  vare  tagne  fra  Marmorbruddene  i 
Bjerget  Pentelikos,  nu  Mendeli,  s.  følgende  Strofe.  —  above;  en  enkelt  Søile 

*)    I  think.        **)    More. 
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staar  opreist  og  skuer  ned  paa  de  øvrige,  som  ligge  henstrakte  paa  Jorden. 
—  Tritonia,  Athene;  hendes  høit  op  i  Luften  ragende  Helligdom  er  Athene  - 
templet  paa  Forbjerget  Sunium.  —  ColonncCs  cliff,  det  gamle  Sunium  paa 
Sydspidsen  af  Attika,  nu  kaldt  Cap  Colonna,  efter  de  Søiler,  som  endnu  ere 
tilbage  af  det  gamle  Athene-Tempel.  —  gleams  along  the  wave;  Tempel- 
ruinerne sees  i  lang  Afstand  fra  Søen  af. 

S.  315.  Hymettus,  Bjerg  i  Attika,  bekjendt  allerede  i  Oldtiden  for  sin 
fine  Honning;  Honning  og  Oliven  vare  da  som  nu  Attikas  fornemste  Han- 
delsartikler.  —  the  blithe  bee,  den  muntre  Bie.  —  Apollo,  Solguden. 


3.     THE  GRECIAN  ISLES. 

The  Giaour,  Titelen  paa  den  Fortælling,  hvoraf  ovenfor  er  meddelt  Ind- 
ledningsversene ,  betyder  « Vantroende » ,  og  sigter  til  Hovedpersonen,  en 
kristen  Slavinde  i  Athen,  som  Muselmændene  vilde  drukne,  men  som  bliver 
reddet  af  sin  Elsker,  en  ung  Venetianer.  Under  Byrons  Ophold  i  Athen 
indtraf  en  lignende  Begivenhed,  hvori  ban  selv  skal  have  spillet  Hoved- 
rollen; han  mødte  Bødlerne,  netop  som  de  droge  afsted  for  at  drukne  Pigen, 
og  tvang  dem  til  at  udlevere  hende. 

The  Athenian's  grave,  Themistokles'  Grav  paa  Forbjerget  Sunium  (Gap 
Colonna).  —  these  Edens,  Paradiser.  —  the  Eastern  wave,  Arkipelagus.  — 
sultana  of  the  Nightingale;  Nattergalens  Forkjærlighed  for  Rosen  er  et  af  de 
orientalske  Digtere  ofte  besunget  Thema. 

S.  316.  On  high,  fra  Træernes  Grene  (Lundens  Træer).  —  fragrant 
sigh,  kryddrede  Duft.  —  many  a  shade,  for  Elskende  mangt  et  skyggefuldt 
Sted.  —  holds  for  a  guest,  har  til  Gjæst  eller  Beboer.  —  the  gay  mariner' s 
guitar;  Byron  anmærker  hertil:  «The  guitar  is  the  constant  amusement  of 
the  Greek  sailor  by  night«.  —  roundelay,  Sang  (Fr.  rondelet,  Diminutiv  af 
rond).  —  trace,  skabe.  —  woos,  beder  (beder  kjærligt).  —  darken  der,  ud- 
brede Mørke,  Nat  over.  —  as  though,  as  if.  —  the  fiends,  de  onde  Aander, 
Djævlene.  —  freed,  frigjort,  løssluppen. 


4.      CLIME   OF  THE  EAST. 

S.  317.  Know  ye  the  land  etc;  disse  Linier,  hvormed  Bruden  fra  Abydos 
indledes,  minde  om  Goethes  bekjendte  Digt  Mignon:  «Kennst  du  das  Land, 
wo  die  Citronen  bluhn».  —  GM,  Rosen. 


5.      CHILDE  HAROLD  QUITS  ENGLAND. 

Ada,  Ada  Augusta,  Byrons  eneste  Datter,  født  10de  Decbr.  1815,  senere 
gift  med  Lord  Lovelace,  død  1852.  Hun  fulgte  med  Moderen  og  blev  op- 
dragen   i   fuldstændig    Uvidenhed   om    Faderen  og    Faderens  Værker;    efter 
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Grevinde  Guicciolis  Beretning  gjorde  hun  først  Aaret  før  sin  Død  Bekjendt- 
skab  med  disse  under  et  Besøg  paa  Newstead  Abbedi;  hun  blev  saa  betagen, 
at  hun  lukkede  sig  inde  i  de  Værelser,  som  hendes  Fader  havde  beboet, 
fordybet  i  Læsningen  af  hans  Digte,  og  erfarede  først  af  dem,  med  hvilken 
Kjærlighed  han  altid  havde  omfattet  hende.  Strax  efter  sin  Tilbagekomst 
til  London  blev  hun  farlig  syg,  og  bad  paa  sit  Dødsleie  Newsteads  Eier, 
Oberst  Wildman,  at  skjænke  hende  en  Plads  ved  sin  Faders  Side  i  Huck- 
nall  Torkard,  og  blev  der  begravet.  Af  hendes  tre  Børn,  to  Sønner  og  en 
Datter,  havde  den  ældste  Søn  arvet  hele  den  byronske  Slægts  excentriske 
Væsen;  han  var  yderst  radikal  i  sine  Meninger,  omgikkes  ikke  sine  Stands- 
fæller,  men  tjente  først  som  Matros  og  arbeidede  siden  som  Tømmermand 
paa  et  Skibsværft  ved  Themsen  strax  nedenfor  London  (f  1862). 

Awaking  with  a  start,  vaagnende  op  med  et  Sæt,  et  Ryk;  han  har 
hidtil  været  ganske  optaget  af  Tanken  paa  sin  Datter;  grammatisk  er  awaking 
at  henføre  til  me.  —  lessening  shore,  smlgn.  første  Sang,  13de  Str.: 

While  flew  the  vessel  on  her  snowy  wing 
And  fieeting  shores  receded  from  his  sight, 
Thus  to  the  elements  he  pour'd  his  last  «Good  Night». 

strew  the  gale;  gale  er  at  fatte  som  Objekt:  Stumperne  af  de  splittede  Seil 
opfylde  Luften. 


6.      THE  EVE   OF  BATTLE. 

S.  318.  The  ene  of  battle,  Aftenen  før  Slaget;  nærmest  gjælder  Skil- 
dringen Kampen  ved  Quatre  Bras,  som  stod  den  16de  Juni  1815  og  gik 
umiddelbart  forud  for  Waterloo-Slaget.  Den  15de  om  Aftenen  gav  Hertug- 
inden af  Richmond  i  Briissel,  hvor  Wellington  dengang  havde  sit  Hoved- 
kvarter, et  glimrende  Bal  for  Byens  militære  Gjæster;  Officererne  havde 
Ordre  til  at  indfinde  sig  for  ikke  at  vække  nogen  Forstyrrelse,  men  fjernede 
sig  i  Løbet  af  Natten  en  for  en  i  al  Stilhed.  —  looked  love,  s.  Gr.  §  131, 
Anm.  %  —  marriage  oell;  i  England  bruges  endnu,  men  kun  paa  Landet, 
Klokkeringning  ved  Brudevielser.  —  a  rising  knell,  en  begyndende  Klemten. 

Arm,  arm,  til  Vaaben  (Imperativ  af  to  arm).  —  windowed  niche,  Vin- 
duesfordybning.  —  opening  roar,  som  aabner,  indleder  Slaget.  —  Brum- 
wick's  fated  chieftain,  den  regjerende  Hertug  af  Brunsvig,  som  dengang  havde 
en  Kommando  i  den  engelske  Armé;  hans  Fader  blev  dødelig  saaret  ved 
Jena.  —  fated,  af  Skjæbnen  bestemt  til  Døden,  »feigo.  —  death's  prophetic 
ear,  et  Øre,  som  aner  den  forestaaende  Død.  —  blood  alone  could  quell, 
d.  e.  which  blood  alone  etc.  —  gathering  tears,  Taarer,  som  strømme  stedse 
tættere  og  stridere.  —  mutual  eges,  Øine,  som  forstaa  hinanden;  smlgn. 
ovfr.:   «eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again». 

S.  319.  Mounting,  Opbrud.  —  the  mustering  squadron,  Rytterne,  som 
samle  sig  under  Fanen.  —  pouring  forward,  lig  en  Strøm,  der  bevæger  sig 
uafladelig.    —   forming,  intr.,  stillende  sig  i  Række  og  Geled.    —    thronged, 
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flokkede  sig  sammen.  —  gathering,  d.  e.  gathering  words,  Feltraab,  Kamp- 
raab;  smlgn.  S.  365.  —  the  war-note  of  Lochiel,  Lochiels  Krigsmusik;  Sir 
Evan  Cameron  til  Lochiel,  Høvding  for  Cameron-Clanen,  var  en  af  Høiskot- 
ternes  tappreste  Førere,  da  de  greb  til  Vaaben  for  Karl  den  Anden  mod 
Englænderne  under  Cromwell.  —  Albyn,  Høiskotternes  Betegnelse  af  det 
skotske  Høiland.  —  Saxon  foes,  Engelskmændene.  —  pibroch,  se  ovenfor 
til  Side  301. 

Noon  of  night,  Nattens  Middag  eller  Midte,  d.  e.  Midnat,  dybeste  Nat.  — 
with  the  breath  which  fills  etc,  d.  e.  samtidig  med  at  Bjergboernes  Aande 
fylder  deres  Sækkepiber,  fyldes  deres  Bryst  med  det  forvovne  Mod,  som 
vækkes  ved  tusinde  Aars  stolte  Erindringer;  so  fi.ll,  intr.,  fyldes.  —  Donald's 
farne,  Donald,  Descendent  af  Evan,  bekjendt  fra  Høilændernes  Reisning  i 
1745—46.  —  Ardennes;  Waterloo  ligger  ved  Indgangen  til  Skoven  Soignies, 
som  Byron  gjør  til  en  Udløber  af  Ardennerne.  —  now  beneath  them,  som 
nu  er  under  dem,  men  skal  voxe  over  dem,  paa  deres  Grave,  naar  det 
grønnes  ad  Aare.  —  moulder,  smuldre,  blive  til  Muld.  —  array,  FylkiDg, 
ordnede  Rækker.  —  red  burial,  blodig  Grav. 

7.     THE  THUNDERSTORM. 

S.  320.  »The  thunderstorm  to  which  these  lines  refer  occurred  on  the 
13th  of  June,  1818,  at  midnight.  I  have  seen,  among  the  Acroceraunian 
mountains  of  Chimari  (i  Epirus),  several  more  terrible,  but  none  more 
beautiful«.  Byron.  Scenen  er  ved  Genfersøen,  som  i  Vest  begrændses  af 
Jura,  i  Øst  af  de  savoyiske  Alper: 

And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud, 
Back  to  the  joyous  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud. 

Lit,  d.  e.  lighted,  oplyst.  —  a  phosphoric  sea,  lig  et  fosforescerende  Hav; 
den  eiendommelige,  fosforglindsende  Lysning,  som  vi  kalde  Morild,  fore- 
kommer aldrig  i  Ferskvandssøer.  —  the  glee  of  the  loud  hills,  Høiderne  gjen- 
lyde  af  Bjerge-Jubel.  —  appear  as  lovers,  de  (Klipperne,  the  heights)  staa  der 
som  et  Par,  der  engang  elskede  hinanden  og  derpaa  skiltes  i  uforsonligt 
Had;  i  den  her  udførte  Skildring  har  Digteren  sine  egne  Livsforhold  for 
Øie.  —  whose  mining  depths,  hvis  (forb.  med  heights)  dybe  Afgrund  danner 
saa  vid  en  Kløft,  at  de  aldrig  mere  kunne  mødes;  mining,  som  borer  sig 
dybt  ned.  —  though  brokenhearted,  at  forbinde  med  who  have  parted  in  hate: 
de  skiltes  i  Had,  og  dog  med  knuste  Hjerter.  —  then  departed,  nml.  Kjær- 
ligheden. —  expired,  at  opfatte  som  Particip:  selv  døde  den,  men  efterlod 
dem  et  Liv  af  lutter  Vintre  (et  Liv,  hvis  Aar  var  lutter  Vintre),  deri  at  føre 
Krig  med  sig  selv.  —  fling,  slynge  sine  Lyn,  lig  en  Bold,  der  kastes  fra 
Haand  til  Haand  i  den  hele  Kreds  (cast  around).  —  hath  forked,  har  kløftet, 
d.  e.  presset  sine  kløftede,  taggede  Lyn  gjennem  dette  Gab. 

S.  321.  A  soul  to  make  these  felt  and  feeling,  en  Sjæl,  som  kan  gjøre 
alt  dette  følt  og  følende,  d.  e.  til  noget  Levende;  smlgn.  III,  89: 
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.  .  Not  a  beam,  nor  air,  nor  leaf  is  lost, 
But  hath  a  part  of  being,  and  a  sense 
Of  that  which  is  of  all  Creator  and  defence. 

the  far  roll,  i  eders  fjerne  Rullen  fornemmer  jeg  den  dumpe  Klang  af  det, 
som  i  mit  Indre  er  søvnløst.  —  goal,  egtl.  en  som  Mærke  opsat  Stang; 
Maal,  Endepunkt  (ikke  at  forvexle  med  gaol,  som  betyder  Fængsel).  —  those 
within  the  human  breast;  de  i  det  menneskelige  Bryst  rasende  Storme 
tænker  Digteren  sig  aldrig  at  komme  til  Ro.  —  could  I  wreak,  kunde  jeg 
hævne  mine  Tanker  paa  Udtrykket,  d.  e.  kunde  jeg  give  mine  Tanker  det 
fulde  Udtryk.  —  Lightning,  og  det  ene  Ord  var  Lyn,  d.  e.  hvis  mine  Ord 
kunde  lyne,  flamme  og  tænde  som  Lynet.  —  sheathing  it  as  a  sword,  som 
en  Klinge,  der  ligger  gjemt  i  Skeden. 


8.     VENICE. 

The  Bridge  of  Sighs,  Sukkenes  Bro;  Dogepaladset  og  Statsfængslet  Iaa 
lige  ved  Siden  af  hinanden,  kun  skilte  ad  ved  en  smal  Kanal,  over  hvilken 
der  førte  en  Bro  eller  indelukket  Gang;  denne  Gang,  som  de  Dømte  havde 
at  passere  paa  sin  Vei  fra  Domssalen  i  Paladset  til  Fængslerne,  kaldtes 
Ponte  dei  Sospiri,  Sukkenes  Bro.  —  the  winged  Lion,  St.  Markus'  bevingede 
Løve,  Venedigs  Vaaben.  —  Cybele,  den  frygiske  Gudinde,  en  Personifikation 
af  Naturen  eller  Jorden  som  alle  Tings  Moder;  hun  afbildes  i  Matrone- 
skikkelse, bærende  paa  Hovedet  en  med  Taarne  besat  Murkrone;  idet  Byron 
ligner  Venedig  med  en  « Havets  Cybele«,  beraaber  han  sig  paa  en  ældre 
Forfatter,  som  i  sin  Beskrivelse  af  Venedig  har  brugt  denne  Lignelse:  »Ve- 
nedigs Beliggenhed  er  saadan,  at  man,  naar  man  betragter  Byen  ovenfra, 
tror  at  se  et  midt  i  Havet  henkastet  Billede  af  den  taarnkrandsede  Moder 
Jord«.  —  tiara,  Turban,  Diadem:  med  sit  taarnsmykkede  Diadem.  —  of  her 
feast,  se  følgende  Strofe. 

S.  322.  Tasso's  echoes  etc,  Tassos  Sange  gjenlyde  ikke  mere;  Indholdet 
af  de  Vexelsange,  som  de  venetianske  Gondolførere  tidligere  pleiede  at 
istemme  under  sin  Fart,  var  taget  af  Tassos  Befriede  Jerusalem.  —  the 
masque  of  Italy,  Italiens  Karneval;  til  Venedigs  store  Feste,  navnlig  de  to 
Maskefeste  eller  Karnevaler,  pleiede  store  Masser  af  Fremmede  at  indfinde 
sig  ikke  blot  fra  hele  Italien,  men  ogsaa  fra  fremmede  Lande.  —  unto  us, 
for  os  Engelskmænd.  —  beyond,  større  end.  —  mighty  shadows,  Billederne 
af  Venedigs  Krigere  og  Statsmænd:  Brystbillederne  af  de  venetianske  Doger 
bleve  efter  deres  Død  opstillede  i  det  Store  Raads  Forsamlingssal;  Byron 
saa  dem  der  i  en  sørgelig  Forfatning: 

Statues  of  glass  —  all  shiver'd  —  the  long  file 
Of  her  dead  Doges  are  declined  to  dust. 

(Canto  IV,  15.) 
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Despond  dbove,  fortvivle,  sørge  over.  —  Rialto,  den  prægtige  Bro,  som 
fører  over  den  Store  Kanal.  —  Shylock,  Hovedfiguren  i  Shakspeares  »Mer- 
chant of  Venice»,  the  Moor  i  hans  «Othello»;  Pierre  er  Hovedpersonen  i 
Otways  Sørgespil  «Venice  Preserved«.  —  the  keystones  of  the  arch,  Slut- 
stenene i  Portalen;  the  arch  er  nærmest  at  henføre  til  trophy,  og  altsaa  at 
forstaa  om  Hvælven  i  Triumfbuen. 


9.      ROME. 

My  country,  d.  e.  mit  Hjem,  mit  sande  Fædreland.  —  the  orphans  of 
the  heart,  som  staa  ene  i  Verden  med  sit  Hjerte,  som  ikke  længere  have 
nogen  af  hvem  de  elskes:  det  forladte,  sorgfyldte  Hjerte.  —  lone  mother, 
enlige  Moder,  d.  e.  som  har  mistet  alle  sine  Børn.  —  control,  check,  re- 
strain.  —  Niobe,  Datter  af  Tantalus  og  gift  med  den  thebanske  Konge  Am- 
phion,  hvem  hun  fødte  syv  Sønner  og  syv  Døttre;  til  Straf  fordi  hun  havde 
hovmodet  sig  over  Latona,  som  kun  havde  to  Børn,  Apollo  og  Diana,  bort- 
rev disse  med  sine  Pile  alle  hendes  Børn,  og  bagefter  blev  hun  selv  for- 
vandlet til  en  Sten.  —  the  Scipios  tomb,  Scipionernes  Gravmæle,  strax 
udenfor  Rom,  ved  den  appiske  Vei,  blev  opdaget  i  Slutningen  af  forrige 
Aarhundrede;  det  er  nu  tomt,  idet  Sarkofagerne  ere  blevne  udtagne  og  op- 
stillede i  et  offentligt  Museum.  —  dost  thou  flow,  rhetorisk  Spørgsmaal:  kan 
du  strømme?  —  yellow  waves,  gule  Bølger,  af  det  gule  Sand  i  Tiberens 
Leie. 

S.  323.  The  Goth,  Goterne  under  Alarik;  the  Christian,  under  de  by- 
zantinske Keiseres  Kampe  med  Østgoterne;  men  værst  blev  Rom  medtaget 
i  Aaret  1527,  da  det  blev  stormet  af  Konnetablen  af  Bourbons  vilde  Skarer.*) 
—  flood,  ved  Tiberens  Oversvømmelser.  —  deal  upon,  fuldst.  deal  a  blow 
upon,  give  et  Slag,  Stød:  have  bøiet  dens  Stolthed.  —  up  the  steep,  op  ad 
den  steile  Brink,  d.  e.  den  kapitolinske  Høi.  —  the  car,  Triumfatorens  Vogn; 
Triumftoget  gik  op  til  Kapitolium,  hvor  Høitideligheden  afsluttedes  med  en 
O  firing  til  Jupiter.  —  trace  the  void,  finde  Sporet  i  det  tomme  Rum. 

Ages,  Tider,  Aarhundreder.  —  our  way  to  err,  vi  famle  os  frem  for  kun 
at  finde,  at  vi  ere  komne  ud  af  vor  Vei.  —  chart,  Søkort,  map,  Landkort, 
Stjernekort.  —  Eureka,  et  græsk  Ord,  som  betyder:  jeg  har  fundet  det!  nml. 
Problemets  Løsning;  dette  Udraab  tilskrives  oprindelig  Pythagoras,  som  skal 
have  brugt  det,  da  han  havde  fundet  den  efter  ham  opkaldte  mathematiske 
Læresætning.  —  mirage  (med  Tonen  paa  anden  Stavelse),  Fata  Morgana, 
Luftspeiling:   »et  Dunstfantom  af  Ruiner«. 


*)  Muligvis  Byron  ved  Christians  ogsaa  har  tænkt  paa  Romerne;  de  have  selv  et 
Ordsprog,  som  peger  i  denne  Retning:  „Hvad  Barbarerne  have  skaanet, 
have  Barberinerne  plyndret".  Barberini  er  en  romersk  Fyrsteslægt,  men 
Ordsproget  kan  gjælde  om  alle  de  romerske  Baroner  fra  Middelalderen. 
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10.      THE   OCEAN. 

Mark,  mærke,  sætte  Mærker  paa.  —  control,  Magt.  —  save  his  own,  nml. 
ravage,  Sporet  af  hans  egen  Ødelæggelse.  —  bubbling  groan,  boblende  Suk, 
om  den  Døendes  Rallen  og  Vandets  Skvulp,  idet  han  synker.  —  vile 
strength,  lumpne,  fattige  Styrke;  Menneskets  Styrke  er  for  intet  at  regne  i 
Sammenligning  med  Havets.  —  to  his  Gods  etc,  du  sender  ham  hylende  op 
til  hans  Guder,  til  hvem  han  formodentlig  sætter  sit  Haab  om  en  nær 
Havn,  og  kaster  ham  atter  ned  til  Jorden;  in  some  port,  styret  af  hope, 
Haab  om  Havn.  —  let  Mm  lay,  lad  ham  ligge;  lay  istfr.  lie. 

S.  324.  Bidding  nations  quake,  byder,  d.  e.  bringer  til  at  skjælve.  — 
oak  leviathans,  d.  e.  de  store,  af  Egetømmer  byggede  Krigsskibe.  —  clay 
creator,  Mennesket,  som  er  skabt  af  Ler.  —  spoils  of  Trafalgar,  Bytte  fra 
Trafalgar;  efter  Slaget  ved  Trafalgar  mistede  Engelskmændene  paa  Grund  af 
det  stormende  Veir  mange  af  de  Skibe,  de  havde  taget  i  Slaget.  —  empires, 
Verdensriger;  det  er  nærmest  Middelhavet,  Byron  har  for  Øie  i  sin  Skil- 
dring; smlgn.  Johnsons  Bemærkning  ovfr.  S.  125,  Nr.  10.  —  Assyria,  ved 
Landskaberne  Syrien  og  Fønikien  stødende  til  Middelhavet  —  many  a 
tyrant  since,  Objekt  for  wasted:  Havet  hærjede  dem,  baade  medens  de  vare 
frie,  og  siden,  efterat  de  havde  mistet  Friheden  og  vare  komne  under 
Tyranner. 

Slave  or  savage,  at  henføre  til  shores:  deres  Strande  adlyde  den  Frem- 
mede, hvad  enten  de  o:  deres  Beboere,  ere  Slaver  eller  Vilde;  ved  Slaver 
tænker  han  paa  de  daværende  Grækere  og  Italienere,  ved  de  Vilde  paa  Be- 
boerne af  Asiens  og  Afrikas  Middelhavskyst  (hvor  fordum  var  det  assyriske 
og  karthagiske  Rige).  —  dried  up,  deres  Forfald  har  udtørret  blomstrende 
Riger  og  gjort  dem  til  Ørkener,  nml.  idet  den  Væde  og  Vanding,  som  kræves 
til  Kulturen,  er  bleven  forsømt.  —  not  so  thou,  nml.  art,  du  er  ikke  ud- 
tørret. —  glasses  itself,  speiler  sig:  som  afspeiler  den  Almægtiges  Skikkelse, 
naar  han  nærmer  sig  i  Stormen.  —  in  all  time,  at  forbinde  med  the  image 
of  Eternity:  til  alle  Tider  er  du  et  Billede  af  Evigheden.  —  breeze,  gale, 
storm,  Vind,  Storm,  Orkan.  —  icing  the  pole,  bedækkende  Polen  med  Is.  — 
thou  goest  forth,  du  gaar  din  Gang.  —  dread,  her  et  Adj.  =  terrible.  —  as 
I  do  here;  fjerde  Sang  af  Childe  Harold  blev  skreven  i  Venedig. 


11.     INCANTATION. 

S.  325.  Digtet  «Incantation»,  hvoraf  de  to  første  Strofer  ere  indtagne 
ovenfor,  blev  forfattet  i  Schweiz  1816,  ikke  længe  efterat  det  sidste  frugtes- 
løse Forsøg  var  bleven  gjort  paa  at  tilveiebringe  en  Udsoning  med  Lady 
Byron.  Senere  indlagde  Byron  dette  Digt  i  sin  Manfred.  —  incantation, 
Besværgelsessang,  Galdresang.  —  meteor,  et  lysende  Luftfænomen,  især  Ild- 
kugler og  Stjerneskud,  men  ogsaa  Veirlys  og  Lygtemænd.  —  wisp,  Lygte- 
mand, fuldstændigt:  Witt-o1 -the-wisp,  eller  Will-with-the-wisp  (Witt,  d.  e.  Wil- 
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liam);  ogsaa  kaldt  Jack-with-a-lantern.  —  the  answered  owls  are  hooting, 
Uglerne  svare  hinanden  med  sine  Skrig;  man  kunde  ventet  «ans\vering», 
men  denne  Form  er  undgaaet  af  Hensyn  til  det  følgende  «hooting».  —  sign, 
Tegn,  hvori  der  er  en  skjult  Kraft,  et  magisk  Tegn.  —  shroud,  Ligklæde.  — 
in  the  spirit  of  this  spell,  skal  du  være  bunden  af  denne  Trolddoms  Magt. 


12.      CA1N. 

S.  326.  Incarnation,  Kjedfarve:  med  deres  rene  Purpurskjær.  —  thine 
are  the  hours  etc,  d.  e.  i  din  Alder  kjender  du  ingen  Synd,  for  dig  er  Livet 
endnu  idel  Fryd  og  Glæde.  —  amerced,  da  du  skal  bøde,  lide.  —  lashes, 
sædv.  eyelashes,  Øienhaar.  —  that  proud  spirit,  Lucifer,  som  i  anden  Akt 
har  ført  Kain  gjennem  Universet. 

S.  327.  Capacity  of  time,  Herredømme  over  Tiden:  har  Tiden  i  sin 
Magt.  —  more  by  a  few  drops  of  ages,  smlgn.  Gr.  \  137,  1;  Evigheden  er 
lignet  ved  et  Hav,  hvori  de  endelige  Tidsafsnit  ere  som  Draaber.  —  the  in- 
satidble  of  life,  som  er  umættelig  efter  Liv. 

S.  328.  Blossom,  Blomsten  som  Plantedel,  hvoraf  Frugten  fremgaar; 
bloom,  især  i  Bet.  Blomstring,  Flor;  flower,  Blomsten  som  Urt  eller  Plante, 
f.  Ex.  a  field  flower,  Markblomst,  a  flower-pot,  Blomsterpotte.  —  goodly  of- 
fering,  velbehageligt  Offer.  —  gentle,  naar  det  frembæres  med  et  ydmygt  og 
angergivent  Sind.  —  for  nothing  etc,  skal  jeg  gjøre  mig  til  en  Hykler  for 
ingen  Ting,  d.  e.  uden  at  vinde  noget  for  mit  Hykleri.  —  expiate,  d.  e.  ex- 
piated.  —  the  ages  prophesied,  de  Slægter,  det  Afkom,  som  er  spaaet 
vor  Sæd. 

S.  329.  Winged  with  joy,  hans  lille  Krop  spræller,  som  om  Glæden 
gav  den  Vinger. 

S.  330.  Pious  ministry,  fromme  Gjerning,  d  e.  Offring.  —  spheres,  her: 
Baner.  —  loud-voiced,  med  Hentydning  til  Sfærernes  saakaldte  Musik,  de 
Toner,  som  antoges  frembragte  ved  Himmellegemernes  Bevægelse  i  Ætheren. 

S.  331.  Priesthood,  Præstedømme,  Præstegjerning.  —  the  firstlings  of 
the  flock,  «min  Hjords  første  Affødning  og  deres  Fedme ».     (1  Moseb.  4,  4). 

S.  332.  First  of  shepherds'  etc,  ordret:  modtag  et  Offer  af  det  Første, 
som  den  første  af  Hyrders  førstefødte  Hjorder  have  frembragt.  —  for  a 
thanksgiving,  modtag  det  som  en  Tak.  —  for  evermore,  i  al  Evighed.  — 
shown  in  the  exemption,  hvis  du  er  god,  da  viser  det  sig  deri,  at  dine  Gjer- 
ninger ere  undtagne  fra,  fri  for  Ondt.  —  shrine,  Alter,  helligt  Sted.  —  in 
as  much  as,  fordi.  —  supplication,  Begjæring  om  at  se  paa  vort  Værk,  d.  e. 
de  ere  mere  at  betragte  som  Prøver  paa  dine  Værker  end  som  en  Offergave 
fra  os    —  victim,  Offerdyr.  —  and  for  him,  d.  e.  and  as  for  him. 

S.  333.  Bloody  record,  Minde  om  udgydt  Blod:  dette  Blodvidne.  —  to 
shame  creation,  til  Skjændsel  for  Skabningen. 

S.  334.  Toke  thy  life  unto  thy  God,  bring  dit  Liv  til  din  Gud.  — 
what  hast  thou,  hvad  fattes  dig?  (en  Gallicisme:  qu'as-tu?). 
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cdrnadine,  kjødfarvet:  med  sine  blodrøde  Hænder.  —  my  betrothei,  min 
Brudgom. 

S.  337.     Change,  her  i  intr.  Betydn.,  forandre  sig,   skifte  Natur. 

S.  338.  Yield  her  strength,  «skal  den  ikke  give  dig  sin  Formue«.  — 
vagabond,  hjemløs,  fredløs.  —  thou  drivest  him,  smlgn.  Gen.  4,  14:  Behold, 
thou  hast  driven  me  out  this  day  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  from  thy  face 
shall  I  be  hid,  and  I  shall  be  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  in  the  earth:  and 
it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  every  one  that  findeth  me,  shall  slay  me. 

S.  339.  Commandeth  me  to  set  this  seal  on  Cain,  smlgn.  Gen.  4,  15: 
And  the  Lord  set  a  mark  upon  Cain  lest  any  finding  him  should  slay  him.  — 
subsided  from  the  serpent,  havde  lagt  sig  efter,  d.  e.  frigjort  sig  for  Slangens 
Indflydelse. 

S.  340.  An  early  doom,  en  tidlig  Død;  smlgn.  ovfr.  S.  314,  Nr.  2: 
a  willing  doom.  —  to  dry  up  tears,  udtørre  Taarekilden,  trænge  Taarerne 
tilbage;  hendes  Sorg  maa  være  graadløs. 


13.     LETTERS, 

S.  341.  My  grand  giro,  min  store  Bunde,  Tur.  —  Leander,  en  ung 
Mand,  som  for  at  komme  til  Hero,  sin  Elskede,  hver  Nat  svømmede  over 
Hellesponten ;  Leander  var  fra  Abydos,  paa  den  asiatiske  Side  af  Sundet, 
Hero  fra  Sestos  paa  den  modsatte  Side.  —  Fletcher,  Byrons  Tjener,  s.  ovfr. 
til  S.  312. 

S.  342.  Smoked  and  fogged,  havde  kunnet  lade  mig  tilrøge  i  eders 
Byer  og  ligget  og  skimle  paa  Landet.  —  my  last  production,  hans  Satire 
»English  Bards  and  Scotch  Beviewers«.  —  Mr.  Irving,  Washington  Irving, 
den  bekjendte  amerikanske  Skribent.  —  entusymusy ,  en  pudserlig  For- 
dreining  af  enthusiasm,  som  Byron  oftere  bruger  i  sine  Breve.  —  take  to, 
fatte  Godhed  for,  finde  Behag  i. 

S.  343.  A  letter  from  Drontheim  in  Norway;  i  sin  Dagbog  omtaler  han 
det  samme  saaledes:  «Two  years  ago  (almost  three,  being  in  August  or 
July,  1819,)  I  received  at  Bavenna  a  letter,  in  English  verse,  from  Dront- 
heim in  Norway,  written  by  a  Norwegian,  and  full  of  the  usual  compliments, 
etc.  etc.     It  is  still  somewhere  amongst  my  papers». 

I  owe  to  you,  d.  e.  jeg  skylder  Dem  meget  mere  end  almindelig  For- 
bindtlighed for  de  Artigheder,  De  har  vist  mig  baade  i  literært  og  almin- 
deligt venskabeligt  Samkvem.  —  Jeffrey,  Francis  Jeffrey,  en  af  Stifterne  af 
Edinburgh  Beview  og  i  mange  Aar  dens  Udgiver  (f  1850).  —  Leigh  Hunt, 
en  engelsk  Literat  (f  1859). 

S.  344.  Never  seen  one  at  all,  nml.  Jeffrey;  the  second,  Scott;  the  third, 
Hunt;  i  »English  Bards«  rettede  Byron  sit  Angreb  fornemmelig  mod  Jeffrey, 
baade  fordi  denne  var  Udgiver  af  Edinb.  Beview,  og  fordi  han  antog  ham 
for  at  være  Forfatter  til  Kritikken  over    «Hours  of  Idleness«,  s.  ovfr.  Byrons 
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Biografi  S.  305**.  —  wantonly  enough;  han   havde  bebreidet  Scott,  at  han 
havde  modtaget  Honorar  for  sine  Digte: 

fFor  this  we  spurn  Apollo's  venal  son, 
And  bid  a  long  goodnight  to  Marmion'. 

I  et  Brev  strax  efter  dette  Overfald  skrev  Scott  til  en  Ven:  »It  is  funny 
enough  to  see  a  whelp  of  a  young  Lord  Byron  abusing  me  of  whose  cir- 
cumstances  he  knows  nothing,  for  endeavouring  to  scratch  out  a  living  witti 
my  pen.  —  —  I  can  assure  the  noble  imp  of  farne,  it  is  not  my  fault  that 
I  was  not  born  to  a  park  and  £  5000  a  year,  as  it  is  not  his  lordship's 
merit,  although  it  may  be  his  great  good  fortune  that  he  was  not  born  to 
live  by  his  literary  talents  or  success.«     (Loekhart,  Life  of  Scott.) 

The  Inscription,  Tilegnelsen,  nml.  af  »Cain«;  dette  Digt  var  tilegnet 
Walter  Scott.  —  the  Laureate,  Bobert  Southey;  Byron  var  utrættelig  i  sin 
Forfølgelse  af  denne  Mand,  men  i  mange  Stykker  meget  uretfærdig  mod 
ham.  —  Billingsgate ,  Navnet  paa  det  store  Fisketorv  i  London;  dernæst 
figurlig  om  det  massive  Sprog,  som  føres  af  Fiskekonerne,  »the  ladies  of  the 
British  fishery«.  —  you  disclaim  jealousies,  De  forvarer  Dem  mod  al  Jalusi 
(forsikkrer,  at  De  ikke  nærer  Jalusi  mod  nogen). 

The  first  ten  minutes  in  your  company;  under  et  Besøg  i  London  Vaaren 
1815  gjorde  Scott  Byrons  Bekjendtskab  gjennem  Murray,  hvis  Hus  dengang 
var  det  fælles  Mødested  for  alle  literære  Berømtheder;  en  Skildring  af  det 
Indtryk,  han  ved  den  Leilighed  modtog  af  Byron,  meddelte  han  siden  til 
Moore,  da  denne  skrev  Byrons  Biografi,  s.  Byron's  Works,  III,  162  fgg. 
(London  1848),  ogsaa  aftrykt  i  Lockharts  Biografi  af  Scott.  —  »Auld  lang 
syne«  {syne  udtalt  med  diftongisk  Lyd),  den  gode  gamle  Tid,  »a  phrase  ex- 
pressing  recollections  of  enjoyments  in  times  long  since  past,«  Webster. 
Smlgn.  Bums's  Digt  »Auld  lang   Syne*: 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot 

And  days  o'  lang  syne? 
We'll  tak  a  cup  o;  kindness  yet, 

For  auld  lang  syne  —  — 

A  canny  Scott,  en  god  Skotte;  canny  er  et  almindeligt  Tillægsord  til 
Scot  eller  Scotchman.  og  betyder  efter  skotsk  Sprogbrug  »brav«,  »skikkelig«, 
men  Engelskmændene  sætte  Ordet  i  Forbindelse  med  cunning  og  forstaa  det 
som  en  snu,  bondeful  Skotte;  at  mærke  er  derhos,  at  Ordet  i  Skotland  ud- 
tales med  ren  og  lang  1-lyd:  ka-ni.  —  hove,  Partic.  af  heave;  to  heave  in 
sight,  om  Fartøier,  hæve  sig,  komme  saa  nær,  at  de  kunne  sees.  —  novel 
Scotts,  nye  (unge)  Scotter,  d.  e.  Personer  af  Navnet  Scott;  Sæts'  novels, 
skotske   Noveller  eller  Bomaner. 
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1.     LANDING  OF  WILLIAM. 

S.  348.  On  the  sixteenth  of  October,  i  1688.  —  grand  pensionary,  Stor- 
pensionær, svarende  til  hvad  man  nu  kalder  en  Førsteminister.  —  Loo, 
kongeligt  Lystslot  i  Provindsen  Geldern.  —  quartered  with,  kvadreret  eller 
sammenstillet  med  Englands;  naar  to  Vaaben  af  lige  Rang  optages  i  samme 
Vaabenskjold,  sker  det  ofte  paa  den  Maade,  at  Skjoldet  deles  efter  Længden 
og  Bredden  i  fire  lige  store  Dele,  af  hvilke  hver  Stats  Vaaben  faar  to; 
Skjoldet  siges  da  at  være  »kvadreret«,  Engl.  quartered,  Fr.  écartelé.  — 
device,  her  d.  s.  s.  Motto  (Fr.  mot);  det  bruges  ogsaa  i  Betydningen  Mærke, 
Aftegn,  Engl.  badge. 

S.  349.  Halifax  etc,  Medlemmer  af  Geheimestatsraadet;  s,  om  dem 
Macaulays  Historie,  7de  Kap.  —  plead  not  guilty;  i  kriminelle  Sager  begynder 
Retsforhandlingen  dermed,  at  den  Anklagede  tilspørges  af  Dommeren,  om 
han  erkjender  sig  skyldig,  eller  om  han  paastaar  at  være  uskyldig  i  den 
paasigtede  Forbrydelse;  i  første  Tilfælde  siges  han  to  plead  guilty,  og  Dom- 
meren idømmer  ham  da  strax  Lovens  Straf  for  Forbrydelsen;  i  sidste  Til- 
fælde siges  han  to  plead  not  guilty,  hvorpaa  der  skrides  til  Sagens  ordinære 
Behandling,  the  trial,  den  retlige  Prøvelse  af  Faktum.  Denne  foreløbige 
mundtlige  Kvæstionering  i  Kriminalprocessen  svarer  til  the  pleadings  eller 
Parternes  foreløbige  skriftlige  Indlæg  i  de  civile  Sager,  s.  ovfr.  til  S.  168.  — 
Compton,  Biskop  af  London. 

S.  350.  The  primate,  Erkebispen  af  Canterbury;  denne  er  Englands 
første  Geistlige,  »Primate  of  all  England«;  Erkebispen  af  York  er  »Primate 
of  England«.  —  Crewe  o f  Durham,  d.  e.  Crewe,  Biskop  af  D.  —  ecclesiastical 
commission,  en  egen  af  Jacob  den  Anden  oprettet  Domstol  for  geistlige  Sager; 
Biskopperne  af  Durham  og  Chester  bleve  begge  Medlemmer  af  den  ved  dens 
Oprettelse;  s.  Macaulays  Hist.  6te  Kap.  —  tacked,  gik  over  Stag,  vendte  (nml. 
fra  Nordost  mod  Sydvest).  —  strike  yards,  stryge  Ræer  (tage  dem  ned).  — 
topmast,  Stang,  Mersestang;  de  øvre  Dele  af  en  Mast  kaldes  »Stænger«. 

S.  351.     The  Straits,  d.  e.  the  Straits  of  Dover.  —  Torbay,  i  Devonshire. 

—  Burnet,  Gilbert  Burnet,  Skotlænder  af  Fødsel  og  Opdragelse,  ansat  i 
geistlig  Stilling  i  England,  men  siden  fjernet  fra  sine  Embeder,  hvorpaa  han 
drog  til  Holland  og  derfra  fulgte  med  William  tilbage;  han  blev  af  denne 
gjort  til  Biskop  af  Salisbury;  har  skrevet  flere  Ting,  deriblandt  »The  History 
of  his  own  Life  and  Times«,  en  vigtig  Kilde  til  Tidens  Historie. 

S.  352.  The  three  Estates,  ogsaa  kaldt  the  Estates  of  the  Realm  (Fr.  les 
Etats  Généraux),  Rigsstænderne;  herved  forstaaes  de  geistlige  og  verdslige 
Lorder  samt  the  Commons  eller  det  menige  Folks  Repræsentanter  i  Under- 
huset;   hvad  man  nu  pleier  at  kalde   the   three   branches   of  the  legislature. 

—  the  blackest  plot,  det  saakaldte  Gunpowder  plot  eller  Krudtsammen- 
sværgelsen; den  blev  opdaget  den  5te  November  1605.  —  Carstairs  (eller 
Carstares),  skotsk  Geistlig  og  Politiker;  han  havde  længe  opholdt  sig  i  Hol- 
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land  og  vendte  tilbage  med  William;  var  siden  en  af  de  virksomste  Be- 
fordrere  af  Unionen  mellem  Skotland  og  England. 

S.  353.  The  Chapter  of  Exeter,  Exeters  Domkapitel;  Byen  Exeter  i  Devon- 
shire  er  et  gammelt  Bispesæde.  —  Canons,  Kanniker,  Domherrer;  saaledes 
kaldes  de  høiere  Geistlige  ved  en  Stiftsstads  Domkirke;  de  danne  Kapitlet 
eller  det  biskoppelige  Raad,  hvis  Formand  er  the  dean,  Dom-  eller  Stifts- 
provsten. —  stalls,  Kannikernes  Stole  oppe  i  Kirkens  Kor,  Korstole,  Rannike- 
stole.  —  choristers,  Korsangerne  i  Kathedralkirkerne.  —  prebendaries,  under- 
ordnede Geistlige  ved  Domkirken;  de  kaldes  Præbendarier,  fordi  de  til  sit 
Underhold  nyde  Præbender,  d.  e.  visse  Portioner  af  Kapitelgodset.  —  screen, 
den  Væg,  som  i  de  ældre  Kirker  adskiller  Koret  fra  Kirkens  Skib;  den  er  i 
de  store  Kathedralkirker  meget  pragtfuldt  udstyret  med  gjennembrudt  Ar- 
bejde og  mange  andre  Forsiringer.  —  chaunt  (eller  chant)  Sang,  fornemmelig 
Messesangen  i  Kathedralkirkerne  og  andre  Kirker  (f.  Ex.  St.  Paulskirken), 
hvori  der  er  saakaldet  »cathedral  service«;  i  disse  blive  de  Dele  af  Litur- 
gien, som  i  de  almindelige  Kirker  kun  oplæses,  sungne  eller  messede  af 
Kirkens  Kor. 

S.  354.  Salisbury,  udt.  Saalsberri,  By  i  Wiltshire  i  det  sydlige  England. 
—  the  disastrous  consequences  of  rebellion;  herved  sigtes  til  Hertugen  af 
Monmouths  Oprør  ved  Jacob  den  Andens  Thronbestigelse.  —  mangled  quarters, 
radbrækkede  Legemer;  to  quarter,  dele  i  fire  Dele,  partere,  sønderhakke 
aflivede  Forbryderes  Legemer. 

2.     CONTINENTAL  REVOLUTIONS. 

S,  355.  When  we  met  here  last,  i  1847.  —  Adam  Smith,  berømt  Stats- 
økonom,  Forfatter  af  »The  Wealth  of  Nations«,  Samtidig  af  Gibbon. 

S.  356.  The  tide  of  populær  feeling  turned,  d.  e.  den  populære  Strøm- 
ning eller  Bevægelse  i  Gemytterne  vendte  sig  og  gik  tilbage;  i  England* 
hvor  Ebbe  og  Flod  overalt  er  meget  stærk,  bruges  tide  hyppigt  til  at  be- 
tegne de  op-  og  nedadgaaende  Bevægelser  i  den  moralske  Verden;  smlgn. 
det  shakspearske  Udtryk:  there  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  man. 

3.     WILLIAM  PITT. 

S.  357.  The  inauspicious  manner;  Pitt  var  i  1801  frivillig  traadt  tilbage 
fra  Regjeringen  og  havde  anbefalet  til  sin  Eftermand  (som  første  Skat- 
kammerlord) Mr.  Addington,  senere  Lord  Sidmouth.  Men  han  længtes  snart 
tilbage  til  Magten,  og  da  Addington  ikke,  som  han  havde  forudsat,  vilde 
træde  af  godvillig,  styrtede  han  ham  (1804).  Men  han  havde  store  Vanske- 
ligheder med  at  sammensætte  sit  nye  Ministerium;  han  blev  nødt  til  at  op- 
tage flere  af  sin  Formands  Kolleger  og  tilsidst  denne  selv,  som  dog  ikke  blev 
længe  staaende.  Hans  andet  Ministerium  varede  fra  Mai  1804  til  Januar 
1806.  —  of  a  piece  with,  af  eet  Stykke  med,  d.  e.  i  fuld  Overensstemmelse 
med,  af  samme  Slags  som. 
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His  most  useful  coadjutors;  blandt  disse  var  Lord  Melville  (tidligere  Henry 
Dundas),  hvem  Pitt  før  havde  havt  til  Kollega,  og  som  han  satte  overor- 
dentlig Pris  paa;  han  var  Marineminister  i  Pitts  andet  Ministerium,  men 
maatte  fratræde,  da  han  af  Underhuset  blev  anklaget  for  mislig  Omgang 
med  de  offentlige  Midler  under  sin  tidligere  Bestyrelse  af  Krigsministeriet; 
i  Melvilles  Sted  satte  Pitt  sin  ældre  Broder  Lord  Chatham,  som  var  en 
ubetydelig  Mand  og  ikke  den  Stilling  voxen. — in  the  Park,  Hyde  Park,  hvor 
den  fornemme  engelske  Verden  er  at  se  hver  Dag  i  de  første  Eftermiddags- 
timer under  Sæsonen,  kjørende,  ridende  eller  spadserende. 

Downing  Street,  Gade  i  den  vestlige  Del  af  London,  i  Nærheden  af 
Parlamentshuset;  her  ligge  de  vigtigste  Ministerialbygninger,  deriblandt  the 
Treasury,  Stats-  og  Finantsministeriet.  —  the  Austerlitz  look;  Lord  Stanhope 
i  sin  Biografi  af  Pitt  bemærker  hertil:  »Wilberforce  often  described  with 
great  feeling  the  care-worn  and  unhappy  aspect  of  Pitt  during  the  last 
months  of  his  life,  and  Wilberforce  was  wont  to  call  it  the  'Austerlitz 
look.  The  expression  was  striking  and  well  ehosen ,  but  not  exactly  ac- 
curate,  since  Wilberforce  never  once  saw  Pitt  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz 
was  fought.«     (Life  of  Pitt,  IV,  364). 

S.  358.  Mournful,  formedelst  Nelsons  Død.  —  the  Lord  May  or' s  day, 
den  9de  November,  den  Dag  paa  hvilken  Lord  Mayoren,  eller  Londons 
Borgermester,  tiltræder  sit  Embede;  dette  sker  i  Guildhall,  Londons  Raad- 
hus,  i  hvis  store  Sal  der  den  Dag  gives  en  stadselig  Middag,  hvori  Mini- 
strene og  mange  andre  høitstaaende  Personer  deltage.  —  Cheapside,  en  af 
de  fornemste  Gader  i  City;  herfra  fører  i  nordlig  Retning  Sidegaden  King 
Street,  for  Enden  af  hvilken  Guildhall  ligger. 

S.  359.  The  King' s  Speech,  Kongens  Throntale;  den  besvares  med  en 
Addresse  eller  Henvendelse  fra  begge  Parlamentets  Afdelinger,  hvilken  stilles 
fra  den  ministerielle  Side  i  Parlamentet;  hvis  den  modsatte  Side,  eller 
Oppositionen,  ikke  deri  er  enig,  stilles  af  den  et  Amendement  eller  Ændrings- 
forslag. —  sunt  lacrymæ  rerum,  etc,  Virg.  Æn.  I,  462:  ogsaa  her  rinder 
Taarer  for  Ulykken,  og  Hjertet  røres  ved  den  menneskelige  Skjæbne.  — 
his  old  tuior,  George  Tomline,  Pitts  Privatlærer,  mens  han  studerede  i 
Cambridge;  han  blev  siden  Biskop  og  har  blandt  andre  Ting  skrevet  en 
Biografi  af  Pitt  (f  1827).  —  Grub  Street  elegies,  Sørgedigte  af  Grubstreet 
Poeter,  d.  e.  maadelige  Digte;  s.  ovfr.  til  S.  136. 

4.     PARLIAMENTARY  SPEAKING. 

S.  361.  To  be  at  the  charge  of,  bære  Byrden  eller  Udgifterne  ved 
noget,  uleilige  sig  med  =  to  charge  one's  self  with.  —  speaking  to  green 
benches  and  red  boxes,  d.  e.  tale  for  tomme  Bænke;  Bænkene  i  Underhuset 
ere  betrukne  med  grønt  Skind,  Sæderne  [the  boxes,  afdelte  Pladse,  Loger) 
i  Overhuset  med  Rødt.  —  at  a  very  early  age;  Myndighedsalderen  indtræder 
i  England  ved  det  fyldte  21de  Aar;  da  kan  man  ogsaa  vælges  til  Medlem 
af  Underhuset;    tidligere,    da    de  smaa  Valgkredse  endnu  bestod,    var  det 
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ikke  uden  Exempel,  at  unge  Mænd  i  de  store  Familier,  endog  forinden  de 
havde  naaet  denne  Alder,  ikke  blot  bleve  valgte,  men  indtoge  sin  Plads  i 
Underhuset  og  der  optraadte  i  Debatten,  saaledes  f.  Ex.  Lord  Ghesternsld 
og  den  yngre  Fox;  denne  sidste  var  19  Aar  og  4  Maaneder  gammel,  da 
han  blev  valgt.  —  close  reasoning,  skarp,  koncis  Tænkning  (som  holder  sig 
strengt  til  sit  Æmne). 

5.     RACE  MEETINGS. 

Adam  Black,  bekjendt  Boghandler  og  Forlægger  i  Edinburg,  en  af  de 
største  Firmaer  i  Storbritannien;  han  var  en  intim  Ven  af  Macaulay,  hvem 
han  i  en  Alder  af  over  sytti  Aar  efterfulgte  som  Edinburgs  Repræsentant  i 
Underhuset;  hos  dette  Firma  udkommer  Edinburgh  Review  og  den  store 
Encyclopædia  Britannica. 

S.  362.  Corrupt  boroughs,  Valgkredse,  hvis  Vælgere  lade  sig  betale  for 
sine  Stemmer.  —  regatta,  Kaproning,  Kapseilads.  —  Preston,  By  i  Lanca- 
shire;  i  dette  Grevskab  har  Familien  Derby  sine  store  Besiddelser.  — 
Beverley,  By  i  det  nordostlige  Yorkshire;  Hertugen  af  Northumberland  fører 
Titelen  Jarl  af  Beverley.  —  find  a  bull  etc,  bekoste,  bære  Udgifterne  til  en 
Tyrefægtning  (nemlig  med  Hunde);  smlgn.  ndfr. :  find  them  in  public  diver- 
sions, holde  dem  med  offentlige  Forlystelser.  —  objectionable,  utilladelig, 
upassende.  —  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  s.  ovfr.  S.  209,  Anm.  —  to  treat  to, 
traktere  med:  spendere  et  Væddeløb  paa  dem  hver  Maaned.  —  race  ball; 
Væddeløbene  afsluttes  gjerne  med  et  Bal. 


STANHOPE. 

1.      BATTLE   OF  PRESTON  PANS. 

5.  365.  Dunni  Wassails,  høilandske  Lairder  eller  Gentlemen;  smlgn. 
W.  Scotts  Waverley:  »His  bonnet  had  a  short  feather,  which  indicated  his 
claim  to  be  treated  as  a  Duinhe-Wassell ,  or  sort  of  gentleman  «  —  e'en 
do  etc,  gaa  paa  og  spar  ingen.  —  forth  Fortune  etc,  maa  Lykken  staa  os  bi 
og  give  os  mange  Fanger;  Fangerne  bleve  sluttede  i  Bolt  og  Jern  (fetters, 
Fodjern).  —  straggling  shots,  Streifskud. 

Sir  John  Cope,  den  engelske  Øverstkommanderende  i  Skotland;  paa 
Efterretningen  om  Prætendentens  Ankomst  marscherede  han  fra  Edinburg 
nordover  til  Høilandene  for  at  kvæle  Opstanden  i  Fødselen,  men  fandt 
Passerne  allerede  besatte  af  Fienden  og  vendte  skyndsomt  om. 

S.  366.  Charge,  Salve.  —  a  rolling  fire,  Skydning,  som  gaar  for  sig 
uden  Afbrydelse. 

S.  367.  Close  quarters,  Haandgemæng.  —  brunt,  Chok,  heftigt  Angreb; 
the  brunt  of  the  battle,  den  afgjørende  Kamp. 
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2.      STATE   OF  AFFAIRS  IN  ENGLAND. 


S.  368.  Warrant,  Arrestordre.  —  is  for  the  first  comer,  Englands  Skjæbne 
er  afhængig  af  hvem  der  kommer  først  (Hollænderne  eller  Franskmændene).  — 
Granville,  tidligere  Lord  Carteret,  blev  efter  Walpoles  Fald  1742  Statssekretær 
og  faktisk  Førsteminister,  men  maatte  Aaret  efter  vige  for  the  Pelhams, 
Henry  Pelham  og  hans  ældre  Broder  Thomas,  Hertug  af  Newcastle;  Henry 
Pelham  var  første  Skatkammerlord  fra  1743  til  sin  Død  i  1754,  da  han 
efterfulgtes  af  Broderen. 

3.     THE  BRITISH  COLONIES  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

S.  369.  The  established  church,  Statskirken,  i  England  den  episkopale 
Kirke.  —  S.  370,  Township,  By-Distrikt.  —  householders,  Husfædre,  Familie- 
fædre. —  grammar-school ,  lærd  Skole.  —  painted  hangings,  malede  Tapeter, 
Vægmalerier.  —  counterpane,  broderet  Sengetæppe.  —  scarf,  Schawl.  —  tiffany, 
Silkeflor,  Speilflor. 

S.  371.  Grant,  Forlening;  grantee,  den  Belenede.  —  favourable  skies, 
gunstig  Himmel,  Klima,  —  a  greater  range  of  soils,  et  mere  forskjelligartet 
Jordsmon.  —  bar,  »Bar«,  saaledes  kaldes  de  Banker,  som  i  flere  Søstæder 
lukke  for  Indløbet  til  Havnen.  —  S.  372.  Broadway ,  Hovedgaden  i  New 
York.  —  deed  of  assignment ,  Overdragelsesdokument.  —  disqualification, 
lkke-Duelighed,  d.  e.  Mangel  af  de  fornødne  Egenskaber  for  at  kunne  nyde 
de  fulde  borgerlige  Rettigheder.  —  seignorial  rights,  herskabelige  Rettig- 
heder; Proprietærerne  vare  at  ligne  ved  de  middelalderlige  Feudalherrer.  — 
primæval  forest,  oprindelig  Skov,  Urskov. 

S.  373.  The  range  of  Penn  Woods,  Høidedraget  Penn  Woods.  —  Penn- 
sylvania, dannet  af  Penn,  og  Lat.  sylva,  Skov.  —  S.  374.  While  yet  a  com- 
moner,  d.  e.  inden  han  endnu  var  bleven  Pair;  enhver  Englænder,  som  ikke 
sidder  i  Overhuset,  er  en  commoner.  —  Socinians,  Socinianere;  disse  nægtede 
Christi  Guddom  og  Treenigheden.  —  estuary,  Elvemunding.  —  Raleigh, 
udt.  Raali.  —  coadjutors  or  lieutenants,  her  enstydige  Ord:  Medhjælpere 
eller  Underbefalingsmænd  (Fr.  lieu-tenant,  som  er  i  Stedet  for  en  Anden).  — 
adventurer,  nu:  Eventyrer,  Lykkeridder,!  men  brugtes  tidligere  om  Personer, 
som  drev  store  Handelsforretninger,  navnlig  paa  fjerne,  oversøiske  Pladse; 
smlgn.  venture,  i  Shaksp.  Merch.  of  Ven,  I,  1. 

S.  375.  Staple,  egtl.  Stapelplads,  Oplagssted  eller  »Marked«  for  visse 
Varer :  Manchester  is  the  staple  for  cotton,  M.  er  Hovedmarkedet  for  Bomulds- 
varer; dernæst  bruges  det  om  selve  Varerne,  som  udgjør  et  Steds  Hoved- 
artikler :  cotton  is  the  great  staple  of  Manchester ;  staple  produce  bliver  altsaa 
et  Steds  fornemste  Frembringelser.  —  protected  by  a  monopoly;  i  England 
maatte  der  ikke  bruges  anden  Tobak  end  den,  som  var  voxet  i  Virginia.  — 
landed  affluence,  Velstand,  som  hviler  paa  Besiddelse  af  Jord. 

S.  376.  Collateral,  løbende  jævnsides  med  noget  andet:  uden  at  de 
samtidig  søgte  nogen  Fordel  for  sig  selv  personlig.  —  in  trust  for  the  poor, 
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som  Værger  for  de  Fattige.  —  non  sibi  sed  aliis,  ikke  for  sig  selv,  men  for 
andre.  —  Moravians,  mæhriske  Brødre. 

S.  377.  The  two  Wesleys ,  Brødrene  Charles  og  John  Wesley,  Stiftere 
af  Methodisternes  Sekt.  —  skilied  labour,  Arbeide,  som  kræver  en  speciel 
Uddannelse  eller  Lære.  —  to  survey,  opmaale  Land:  beskjæftiget  som  Land- 
maaler.  —  doubloon,  og  pistole,  ældre  spanske  Guldmynter,  den  første  af 
Værdi  omtr.  4  Spd. ,  den  sidste  1*  Spd.  —  entail,  fideikommissarisk  Baand 
paa  Jordegods,  saaledes  at  det  er  uafhændeligt  og  gaar  udelt  i  Arv  i  Slæg- 
ten; ogsaa  selve  Godset,  som  besiddes  med  saadanne  Indskrænkninger, 
kaldes  entail,  Fideikommis,  Stamhus. 

5.  378.  House  of  Assembly,  den  folkevalgte  Forsamling,  svarende  til  det 
engelske  Underhus;  dette  i  Forening  med  the  council,  som  paa  en  Maade 
modsvarede  det,  engelske  Overhus,  og  the  governor,  dannede  Provinsernes 
legislature  eller  Lovstiftning.  —  derived  from  election,  fremgaaet  af  Valg; 
ved  election  forstaaes  Valg  af  de  stemmeberettigede  Settlere,  ved  nomination 
Kaldelse  eller  Beskikkelse  af  Enkeltmænd;  sædvanlig  valgtes  the  council  af 
Proprietærerne.  —  variations,  Forskjelligheder. 

S.  379.  Bond-servants ,  ufrie  Tjenere;  efter  Udløbet  af  sin  Straffetid 
erholdt  disse  sin  Frihed.  —  order  in  council,  Beslutning,  som  fattes  af 
Kongen  i  the  privy  council  eller  Statsraadet,  kongelig  Anordning  (Resolu- 
tion). —   Waller,  engelsk  Digter  i  det  17de  Aarhundrede. 

4.     ENGLISH  LIFE  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  risk  of  travelling,  formedelst  de  mange  Røvere  og  Stimænd,  som 
gjorde  Landeveiene  usikkre. 

S.  380.  Designs,  Stemplinger.  —  imply,  underforstaa.  —  Squire  Western, 
en  af  Hovedfigurerne  i  Fieldings  Roman  »Tom  Jones«,  Parson  Trulliber  i 
hans  Roman  »Joseph  Andrews«.  —  Gibbon  tells  us,  smlgn.  ovfr.  S.  180  fgg. 

S.  381.  In  the  midst  of  term,  midt  i  Forelæsningstideu  eller  Semestret; 
det  akademiske  Aar  ved  de  engelske  Universiteter  bestaar  af  fire  terms  eller 
Terminer:  Michaelmas  term  fra  Midten  at"  Oktober  til  Jul,  Hilary  term  eller 
Lent  fra  Midten  af  Januar  til  Paaske,  Easter  term  fra  Paaske  til  Pintse,  og 
Trinity  term  fra  Pintse  til  Begyndelsen  af  Juli.  —  Christ  Church  meadow, 
det  store,  prægtige  Vænge,  som  tilhører  Christ  Church  College,  det  største 
og  stateligste  af  alle  Oxfords  Kollegier,  stiftet  af  Wolsey. 

Degrees,  akademiske  Grader  eller  Værdigheder;  den  første  eller  laveste 
Grad  er  Bachelor  of  Arts,  den  anden  Master  of  Arts,  og  den  høieste  Doctor 
(doctor  of  civil  law,  medicine,  divinity);  for  at  opnaa  den  første  maa  man 
have  underkastet  sig  tre  Examener;  s.  strax  ndfr.  —  Laudian  Statutes,  de 
akademiske  Love ,  som  vare  forfattede  af  Erkebiskop  Laud.  —  Lord  Eldon, 
Lordkantsler  med  en  kort  Afbrydelse  fra  1801—1827. 

Passed  the  schools,  tog  sin  sidste  eller  Afgangsexamen ;  der  er  nu  tre 
Examener  i  Oxford:  1)  Responsions,  2)  First  Public  Examination,  ogsaa  kaldt 
Moderations,  og  3)  Second  Public  Examination ;  denne  sidste  falder  i  5  schools 
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eller  Faggrupper,  nemlig  the  Classical  School.  indbefattende  Humaniora  og 
Theologi*),  the  Malhematical  School,  the  SchooF  of  Natur  al  Science,  the  School 
of  Law  and  Modem  History ,  og  the  School  of  Theology;  som  Regel  gjælder, 
at  enhver  Kandidat  for  at  opnaa  denne  Examen  maa  have  taget  the  Classical 
School  og  derhos  een  af  de  andre  fire  Schools;  naar  dette  er  bestaaet,  er 
Kandidaten  en  B.  A.  eller  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

The  Masters,  d.  e.  the  Masters  of  the  Schools,  Examinatorerne.  —  the 
Commissioners  of  1850;  i  1850  blev,  under  Trykket  fra  de  talrige  Dissentere, 
nedsat  en  kongelig  Kommission  for  at  undersøge  Universiteternes  Tilstand  i 
Oxford,  Cambridge  og  Dublin;  Resultatet  af  denne  Kommissions  Virksomhed 
blev  en  Parlamentsakt,  som  aabnede  de  nævnte  Universiteter  ogsaa  for 
Dissenterne;  smlgn.  ovfr.  til  S.  183. 

S.  382.  Provost  of  Oriel,  Forstander  for  Oriel  College;  smlgn.  ovfr.  til 
S.  182.  —  unexceptionaUe ,  hvorimod  ingen  Indsigelse  kan  gjøres,  ufor- 
kastelig. —  statutdble  duties,  ved  udtrykkelig  Lov  bestemte  Pligter.  —  the 
deanery  was  worth,  Stiftsprovstiets  Indtægter  udgjorde.  —  pre ferment,  For- 
fremmelse, Befordring  til  et  høiere  (geistligt)  Embede;  ogsaa  Embedet  selv; 
her  er  at  forstaa  om  Indtægterne  af  et  Embede  eller  en  Præbende. 

Residence,  en  geistlig  Mands  personlige  Nærværelse  ved  Embedet;  nu 
kræves  der,  at  en  Dean  skal  være  ved  sit  Embede  mindst  sex,  og  en 
Canon  mindst  tre  Maaneder  af  Aaret.  —  prebendary ,  synes  her  at  betegne 
det  samme  som  canon;  smlgn.  ovfr.  til  S.  353.  —  what  is  your  time  of 
residence,  dobbelttydigt:  hvor  lang  Tid  opholder  De  Dem  i  R.  (saaledes 
ment  af  Biskoppen),  eller:  hvilken  Tid  (af  Aaret)  tilbringer  De  i  R.?  —  the 
week  of  the  audit,  den  Uge,  da  Regnskab  aflægges. 

S.  383.  George  Grenville,  Premierminister  1763  —  65;  han  efterfulgte 
Lord  Bute.  —  cabinet  councils,  Møder  af  Kabioetsministrene,  s.  mine  Engl. 
Stiløv.  S.  87.  —  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lordløitnant,  Kronens  øverste  Repræsen- 
tant i  Grevskaberne;  han  beskikkes  for  Livstid  og  er  sædvanlig  en  Mand  af 
Høiadelen.  —  Midland  shires,  eller  Midland  counties,  Indlandsgrevskaberne  i 
det  mellemste  England. 

Entry,  Indførsel;  den  indførte  Bemærkning,  Notits.  —  minute,  Opteg- 
ning; to  make  a  minute  of,  optegne,  protokollere;  the  minutes,  det  Proto- 
kollerede, Protokollen;  altsaa  her:  en  Post  i  den  Protokol,  som  blev  ført 
ved  Methodisternes  Konferentse.  —  gaming,  Spil,  fornemmelig  saadant,  som 
gaar  ud  paa  at  vinde  Penge,  Hasardspil.  —  moral  refinement,  fin  moralsk 
Følelse. 

Party -leader ;  Pulteney  var  en  ivrig  Whig,  men  slog  sig  siden  sammen 
med  Bolingbroke  og  ledede  i  Forening  med  denne  Oppositionen  mod  Robert 
Walpole ,  f  1764.  —  circuits,  Westminsterdommernes  Rundreiser  eller 
Thingreiser    omkring    i  Landet   hver  Vaar  og.  Høst;    ogsaa  de  Thingkredse, 


Kandidater,     som   ikke   tilhøre    den    anglikanske   Kirke,   opgive  istedenfor  Theologi 
noget  mere  af  græske  og  latinske  Forfattere. 
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hvori  England  og  Wales  er  delt,  kaldes  circuits;  paa  disse  Thingreiser  er 
der  en  Mængde  Sagførere  i  Dommernes  Følge. 

S.  384.  Afra  Behn,  engelsk  Forfatterinde  fra  Restaurationstiden ;  hun 
skrev  en  stor  Mængde  Theaterstykker  og  Romaner.  —  Lady  Montagu,  bekjendt 
i  Literaturen  ved  sine  Breve;  hun  tilbragte  to  Aar  i  Konstantinopel,  hvor 
hendes  Mand  var  Gesandt,  senere  mange  Aar  i  Italien;  efter  sin  Tilbage- 
komst fra  Tyrkiet  boede  hun  en  Tid  i  Twickenham  og  omgikkes  meget  med 
Pope,  men  de  bleve  siden  bittre  Fiender.  —  Thoresby,  Hertugen  af  Kingstons, 
hendes  Faders,  Herresæde,  i  Nottinghamshire,  bekjendt  for  sin  store  og 
smukke  Park.  —  Epictetus,  græsk  Filosof  i  det  første  Aarh.  efter  Chr. 
Fødsel.  —  spinster,  egtl.  Spinderske;  i  Lovsproget:  ugift  Kvinde. 

S.  385.  Kneller,  tysk  Portrætmaler,  som  kom  til  England  og  blev  ud- 
nævnt til  Hofmaler  af  Karl  den  Anden;  han  malede  en  stor  Mængde  Por- 
træter for  de  engelske  Konger  og  det  høie  engelske  Aristokrati  (f  1723).  — 
hoops,  Fiskebensskjørter.  —  cigar-case,  Cigarfutteral;  cigar-box,  Cigarkasse.— 
Governor  Pitt,  Thomas  Pitt,  som  havde  været  Guvernør  i  Madras  og  derfra 
hjembragte  den  kostbare  Diamant,  som  han  siden  solgte  til  Hertugen  af 
Orleans  for  to  og  en  halv  Mill.  Francs;  han  var  Lord  Chathams  Bedste- 
fader. —  engravings,  Kobberstik. 

Miss  Burney,  senere  Madame  D'Arblay,  den  bekjendte  Forfatterinde  af 
»Evelina« ;  Macaulay  har  skrevet  et  Essay  om  hende.  —  Wraxall,  Sir  Na- 
thaniel  William  W. ,  Voyageur  og  Parlamentsmedlem;  har  skrevet,  foruden 
flere  Reiseskildringer,  »Historical  Memoirs  of  My  Own  Time«,  som  gaa  fra 
1772  til  1784;  efter  hans  Død  (1831)  udkom  »Posthumous  Memoirs  of  his 
own  Time«;  han  ansees  for  upaalidelig  i  sine  Beretninger.  —  frock-coat, 
Bonjour.  —  stomacher  (ch.  udt.  som  tsj),  Smække. 

S.  386.  Evening  suits,  Aftentoiletter.  —  Pall  Mali  (udt.  Pæll  Mæll),  Gade 
i  Londons  vestlige  Del,  hvor  de  fleste  Klubber  nu  have  sine  Lokaler.  -- 
manslaughter,  Drab. 


BULWER-LYTTON. 

1.     GRAY. 

S.  389.  Hypercritical ,  alt  for,  overdreven  kritisk.  —  for  the  sake  of  our 
own  argument,  for  at  godtgjøre  vor  egen  Paastand.  —  verbal  criticisms, 
Kritik,  Bemærkninger,  som  kun  vedrøre  Ord  (og  ikke  Meningen). 

S.  390.  Ply  the  care;  ply  bet.  at  arbeide  flittigt  og  vedholdende  med 
Noget,  f.  Ex.  to  ply  the  needle,  bruge  Naalen,  ply  the  oar  osv.;  »to  ply  the 
care«  er  derfor  et  mindre  passende  Udtryk.  —  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Hofmand, 
Kriger  og  Poet,  levede  under  Dronning  Elisabet,  som  meget  yndede  ham.  — 
square,  Vinkelhage;  measure,  d.  e.  measuring  rule,  Tommestok.  —  faith, 
Troskab  mod  Virkeligheden,  smlgn.  ndfr.  S.  391:  »faithful  translator  of  what 
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he  had  observed«.  —  poetry  of  association,  Poesi,  som  bestaar  i  Association, 
d.  e.  hvis  Læsning  vækker  tidligere,  halv  glemte  Ideer  og  Erindringer. 

S.  391.  Runic  odes,  Oder  i  den  ossianske  Taagestil.  —  veins  of  sentiment 
and  thought,  de  i  hans  Skildringer  indflettede  Reflexioner;  disse  sammen- 
lignes med  de  i  Træet  eller  Stenen  forgrenede  Aarer  (Striber,  veins). 

2.      THE  LAW  OF  ARREST. 

The  Law  of  Arrest,  Lovbestemmelserne  om  personlig  Arrest  (Gjælds- 
arrest);  hvad  hermed  forstaaes,  er  forklaret  nedenfor:  »As  every  body  knows, 
any  man  may  arrest  us  who  has  conscience  enough  to  swear  that  \ve  owe 
him  money«  5  dette  er  nu  afskaffet. 

S.  392.  Tested  in  other  peoplés  hånds,  anbragt  paa  fremmede  Hænder, 
udestaaende  hos  Andre.  —  had  been  contracted  so  long,  havde  staaet  saa- 
længe;  to  contract  a  debt ,  stifte,  gjøre  Gjæld.  —  a  new  investment,  en  ny 
Anbringelse.  —  viz,  Forkortning  af  det  latinske  videlicet,  nemlig;  det  ud- 
tales altid  videlicet,  eller  namely.  —  call  on,  søge,  opsøge,  aflægge  Besøg 
hos.  —  yondare,  d.  e.  y onder,  derhenne.  —  to  bluster,  gjøre  Larm:  Kap- 
teinen  blev  høirøstet.  —  receipt,  Kvittering. 

S.  393.  Find  your  own  wine,  holder  Dem  selv  med  Vin,  smlgn.  ovfr. 
S.  362.  —  parlavoo,  Snak  (efter  Fr.  parlez-vous).  —  discount,  egtl.  fraregne 
eller  fradrage;  kjøbe  eller  sælge  en  Vexel  mod  Fradrag  i  det  paalydende 
Beløb,  diskontere.  —  indorse  (endorce),  tegne  sit  Navn  paa  Bagsiden  af  en 
Vexel,  endossere. 

S.  394.  Primly.  spidst;  prim,  affekteret,  snærpet.  —  magistrate,  Øvrig- 
hedsperson; uden  nærmere  tilføiet  Bestemmelse  forstaaes  herved  sædv.  en 
Fredsdommer.  —  indictment,  Anklage;  den  af  Anklageren,  the  prosecutor,  for 
Øvrigheden  (Fredsdommeren)  indbragte  Anklage  er  endnu  ikke  et  indictment, 
men  bliver  dette  først  efter  at  være  prøvet  og  godkjendt  af  den  store,  23 
Mand  stærke  Jury,  the  grand  Jury,  som  derfor  ogsaa  kaldes  Anklage-Jury; 
først  i  dette  Tilfælde  er  Angjældende  sat  i  Anklagestand,  og  Sagen  gaar  til 
Paakjendelse  for  den  almindelige  Jury,  the  petty  jury;  afviser  Storjuryen 
Anklagen,  er  dermed  den  Anklagede  frikjendt. 


DICKENS. 


1.     THE  BEADLE. 


S.  397.  Parish,  Præstegjæld,  Sogn,  den  kirkelige  Menighed;  men  da 
Sognet  tillige  er  Grundlaget  for  den  lokale  Forvaltning  af  de  verdslige  An- 
liggender, svarer  Ordet  ogsaa  til  vort  »Kommune«.  —  beadle,  Kommune- 
bestyrelsens Tjener,  Bytjener. 


EJ24  DICKENS. 

The  churchwardens ;  disse,  hvoraf  der  altid  er  to  i  hvert  parish,  valgte 
for  étAar  ad  Gangen  af  Kommunens  Skatteborgere,  vare  oprindelig  Præstens 
Medhjælpere  i  Sognets  kirkelige  Anliggender,  specielt  havde  de  Forvalt- 
ningen af  Kirkens  Formue;  senere,  da  Fattigvæsenet  ved  Klostrenes  Ind- 
dragelse gik  over  til  de  verdslige  Myndigheder,  fik  de  med  dette  at  gjøre  og 
dannede  i  Forening  med  to  saakaldte  Overseers  of  the  Poor  en  Fattigkom- 
mission, der  udskrev  Fattigskatten  og  besørgede  Fattigunderstøttelsen;  deres 
nuværende  Forretninger,  efterat  de  have  mistet  al  Befatning  med  Fattig- 
væsenet, svare  omtrent  til  en  Kirkeværges  hos  os. 

Vestry,  Sakristi,  af  Lat.  vestiarium,  Garderobe,  fordi  Præstens  Alter- 
klæder opbevaredes  her;  dernæst  Menighedsforsamling  eller  Kommune- 
bestyrelse  (Byraad,  Sogneraad),  fordi  dennes  Møder  sædvanlig  holdtes  i 
Sakristiet;  the  Churchwardens  ere  faste  Ordførere  i  the  Vestry.  —  vestry- 
clerk,  Kommunebestyrelsens  Sekretær;  han  er  sædvanlig  en  Mand  med  juri- 
disk Dannelse  (en  Attorney).  —  board-room,  Bestyrelsens  (d.  e.  Fattigkom- 
missionens) Forsamlingsværelse.  —  affecting  herself,  vedkommende  hende  selv. 

The  overseers,  Fattigkommissarer,  Fattigforstandere  (egtl.  Tilsynsmænd); 
deres  Ombudstid  varede  ét  Aar,  undertiden  mindre,  og  de  havde  at  fast- 
sætte, opkræve  og  fordele  de  udlignede  Summer  til  de  Fattiges  Underhold; 
i  de  større  Kommuner  bestaa  disse  Funktionærer  nu,  efter  den  gjennem- 
gribende  Reform  af  Fattig\æsenet  ved  Loven  af  1834,  kun  i  Navnet,  idet 
deres  Forretninger  udføres  ved  fast  ansatte  og  lønnede  Bestillingsmænd. 
Dickens'  Skildring  baade  i  dette  og  det  følgende  Stykke  gjælder  Tilstanden, 
som  den  var  før  Fattigvæsensreformen.  —  I  rents,  vulgær  Tale  istfr.  1  rent.  — 
alley,  smalt  Stræde,  Gyde,  Smug.  —  as  died,  vulgært  istfr.  that  died. 

Into  the  house,  d.  e.  the  workhouse,  Arbeidshuset;  i  England  under- 
støttes de  fleste  Fattige  (Mænd,  Kvinder  og  Børn)  paa  den  Maade,  at  de  an- 
bringes i  Arbeidshuse,  hvoraf  hvert  Fattigdistrikt  har  mindst  eet;  allerede 
forinden  Loven  af  1834  udkom,  var  der  paa  flere  Steder  oprettet  saadanné 
Arbeidshuse,  men  ikke  almindeligt;  ved  den  nye  Lov  blev  deres  Oprettelse 
tvungen,  og  Bestyrelsen  stillet  under  streng  Kontrol.  —  great  hooks,  store 
Bøger,  d.  e.  Protokoller. 

S.  398.  As  to  taking  out  a  summons,  med  Hensyn  til  at  tage  ud  en 
Stævning,  saa  er  det  haabløst,  hvis  S.  møder  paa  Kommunens  Vegne;  efter 
den  tidligere  Lovgivning  kunde  de  Fattige,  hvis  Tilsynsmændene  nægtede 
Understøttelse  eller  gav  mindre,  end  Modtagerne  troede  sig  berettigede  til, 
indgive  Klage  over  dem  til  Fredsdommerne,  i  London  til  Lordmayoren,  der 
som  saadan  ogsaa  er  Fredsdommer.  —  pew,  Kirkestol,  som  er  lukket;  de 
aabne  Pladse  kaldes  seats. 

2.     ELECTION  FOR  BEADLE. 

Parochial,  hvad  der  hører  Sognet  eller  Kommunen,  the  parish  (Lat. 
parochia),  til,  altsaa:  en  kommunal  Rystelse,  Krise. 

S.  399.  Watching  rates  etc;  rates  er  Kommuneskatter,  i  Modsætning  til 
taxes,   Skatter,  som  svares  til  Staten;    man   mærke  det  forskjellige  Betyd- 
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ningsforhold  i  Sammensætninger  af  begge  Ord:  poor  rate,  church  rate,  paving 
rate  osv.,  men:  income  tax,  malt  tax,  taxes  on  dogs,  carriages  osv.  —  sewer, 
Kloak;  sewer  s  rate,  Skat  til  Kloakernes  Vedligeholdelse.  —  questions  of 
patronage,  Spørgsmaal  vedkommende  Besættelsen  af  de  kommunale  Poster; 
patronage,  det  at  være  Patron  eller  have  Retten  til  at  besætte  en  Post.  — 
verbatim,  ordlydende. 

Sexton,  Kirketjener  (opr.  samme  Ord  som  sacristan)-,  i  mindre  Menig- 
heder falder  han  sammen  med  the  parish  clerk,  Klokkeren  eller  Degnen ; 
men  Graverembedet  er  hans  vigtigste  og  mest  indbringende  Forretning, 
hvorfor  sexton  ofte  oversættes  ved  »Graver«.—  with  an  equal  disregard,  d.  e. 
uden  mindste  Hensyn  til  Indehaverens  Dygtighed.  —  neither  few  nor  far 
between,  hverken  faa  eller  sjeldne  (længe  mellem  hver  Gang)  —  divided  the 
vestry,  nødte  Kommunebestyrelsen  til  at  foretage  fjorten  Afstemninger;  se 
Anm.  til  S.  191. 

S.  400.  Visiting  committee,  Kontrolkommission;  en  saadan  udnævnes  til 
periodisk  Visitation  af  Arbeidshusene;  den  har  at  undersøge  Anstaltens  Til- 
stand, efterse  dens  Forraad  og  prøve  forebragte  Besværinger.  —  recipe  (udt. 
-pi),  Recept,  Opskrift.  —  precedent,  Præcedents,  tidligere  Brug,  Praxis.  — 
master  of  the  workhouse,  Arbeidshusets  Bestyrer. 

Strong  room,  Straffecelle,  Korrektionscelle;  heri  indsættes  enhver,  som 
forgaar  sig  mod  Arbeidshusets  Disciplin.  —  engine,  d.  e.  fire  engine,  Sprøite; 
tidligere  havde  hvert  Parish  i  London  sit  eget  Brandvæsen;  dette  er  nu 
bortfaldt  efter  Oprettelsen  af  et  fast  Brandkorps,  som  er  fælles  for  hele 
Londons  Territorium.  —  by  playing,  ved  at  sprøite  (lade  Sprøiten  spille).  — 
left  his  respects,  bad  at  hilse. 

S.  401.  To  paste,  klistre,  klæbe  op;  to  post,  egtl.  spigre,  slaa  op  paa  en 
Væg;  sætte  op  eller  hænge  op  i  et  Vindu.  —  course,  Banen,  som  tilbage- 
lægges ved  Væddeløb;  to  run  over  the  course,  gaa  af  med  Seiren.  —  quondam, 
fordums,  tidligere.  —  joints,  Kjødstykker,  s.  ovfr.  til  S.  273.  —  shop- front, 
Butikaabning;  Slagterbutikkerne  i  England  ere  altid  aabne  til  Gaden,  uden 
Vinduer;  Disken  fører  lige  ud  til  Gaden,  og  Kjødstykkerne  hænge  udenfor  i 
den  Aabning,  hvori  Lemmerne  anbringes,  naar  Butikken  lukkes. 

The  ins  and  outs,  de  som  ere  inde,  og  de  som  ere  ude,  the  persons  in 
office  and  out  of  office;  oprindelig  er  Udtrykket  brugt  om  Deltagerne  i  Bold- 
spillet og  derfra  overført  til  andre  Forhold,  hvor  to  Partier  staa  ligeoverfor 
hinanden  og  afløse  hinanden;  saaledes  ved  Partiregjeringen  i  Staten,  om 
det  Parti  som  er  i  Ministeriet,  og  det  som  er  i  Oppositionen;  her,  som 
i  den  hele  Skizze,  parodieres  den  Vigtighed,  hvormed  de  forholdsvis  ube- 
tydelige Sogneanliggender  behandles. 

S.  492.  The  nomination  was  fixed  etc;  hvor  Talen  er  om  Valg,  for- 
staaes  ved  nomination  den  første  og  foreløbige  Del  af  Valghandlingen,  som 
bestaar  deri,  at  Kandidaterne  »nomineres«,  d.  e.  foreslaaes  eller  stilles, 
hvorefter  der  (ved  Valg  til  Parlamentet)  rettes  en  Opfordring  til  de  Tilstede- 
værende om  at  erklære  sig  over  de  foreslaaede  Kandidater  ved  Haands- 
oprækning  (s.  ovfr.  til  S.  219);   bringer   dette   ikke    et   afgjørende  Resultat, 
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skrider  man  den  næste  eller  en  af  de  næstfølgende  Dage  til  den  egentlige 
Stemmegivning  ved  Bogføring  af  Vælgernes  Navne,  polling. 

To  adjourn  to,  begive  sig  hen  til.  —  in  rusty  black,  i  en  luslidt  sort 
Kjole.  —  high-lows,  Springstøvler,  Snørestøvler.  —  serenity,  Klarhed,  Ro  i 
Sjælen.  —  well-conducted,  ordentlig,  skikkelig  (som  har  opført  sig  godt).  — 
turbulent,  opsætsig,  urolig.  —  treasonable,  rænkefuld,  intrigant.  —  disorder, 
Splid,  Ufred.  —  to  have  everything  comfortable,  at  alt  maatte  gaa  hyggeligt 
og  fredeligt  til. 

S.  403.  Pauper,  etymologisk  det  samme  Ord  som  poor,  men  pauper  er 
et  Substantiv  og  betegner  en  Fattig,  som  nyder  offentlig  Understøttelse,  et 
Fattiglem.  —  mismanaged  the  workhouse;  Dickens  lader  Taleren  her  sammen- 
fatte de  vigtigste  af  de  Anker,  som  oftere  bleve  førte  over  mislig  Bestyrelse 
af  Arbeidshusene.  —  slackbaked  the  bread,  leveret  raastegt  Brød  (for  at 
spare  paa  Brændet).  —  boned  the  meat,  lagt  Ben  i  Kjødet;  i  Almindelighed 
sælges  ikke,  som  hos  os,  Kjødet  med  Benene  i,  men  skjært,  og  Benene 
gaa  til  Benmøllerne. 

Heightened  the  work,  forøget  Arbeidet  for  de  Fattige;  den  almindelige 
Beskjæftigelse  i  Arbeidshusene  er  for  de  Unge  at  pukke  Sten,  for  de  Gamle 
at  pille  Drev.  —  lowered  the  soup,  d.  e.  lowered  the  quality  of  the  soup, 
fortyndet,  spædet  op  Suppen  —  nothing  a-day,  intet  om  Dagen,  nml.  skal 
de  have;  and  find  themselves,  og  holde  sig  alting  selv;  et  staaende  Udtryk 
om  en  slet  Bestilling.  —  give  it  him,  »klem  paa  ham«;  I  will  give  it  to 
you  =  I  will  thrash  you  (Slang).  —  amount  of  infantine  qualification,  et  vist 
Antal  Børn  som  Adkomst  til  en  Bytjeners  Bestilling. 

Hackney- coaches,  saaledes  kaldtes  de  første  Droschker,  som  kom  i  Brug 
i  England,  store  firehjulede  Vogne,  trukne  af  to  Heste;  disse  bleve  siden 
fortrængte  af  de  nu  brugelige  saakaldte  cabs,  fire-  eller  tohjulede  lukkede 
Enspændervogne  med  Sæde  for  fire  eller  to  Personer;  de  tohjulede  Droschker 
kaldes  ogsaa  hansoms,  efter  Fabrikantens  Navn,  Hansom.  —  for  the  old 
ladies;  Kvinder  i  selvstændig  Stilling  kunne  votere  i  the  Vestry. 

S.  404.  The  attempted  influence  of  the  vestry,  Kommunebestyrelsens 
Forsøg  paa  at  gjøre  utilbørlig  Indflydelse  gjældende,  øve  et  Tryk  paa  Væl- 
gerne. —  exclusive  dealing,  en  Partimanøvre,  som  ofte  bruges  ved  Valgene, 
og  som  bestaar  deri,  at  en  indflydelsesrig  Mand  i  Valgkredsen  unddrager  de 
Kjøbmænd  og  Haandværkere,  som  han  benytter,  sin  Søgning,  naar  de  ikke 
stemme  i  hans  Interesse;  altsaa:  Kommunebestyrelsens  Sekretær  blev  over- 
ført at  have  truet  en  Vælger  med  at  ville  unddrage  ham  sin  Søgning. 

Six  penn'orth  (d.  e.  pennyworth)  of  muffins,  Vafler  for  sex  Pence  om 
Ugen.  —  the  original  settlers,  hørende  til  Kommunens  ældste  Indvaanere.  — 
night-caps  to  match,  tilsvarende  Natkapper.  —  on  the  gross  poll,  ved  den 
endelige  Stemmeoptælling;  i  Regelen  foregaar  Stemmegivningen  samtidigt 
paa  flere  forskjellige  Steder  ^Valgkredsen,  saakaldte  polling-places,  hvorefter 
de  afgivne  Stemmer  samles  og  tælles;  det  samlede  Antal  Stemmer,  en 
Kandidat  saaledes  har  faaet,  kaldes  hans  gross  poll,  d.  e.  total  poll. 
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3.      THE  BROKER'S  MAN. 

Broker,  uden  nærmere  Bestemmelse,  er  en  Person,  som  sælger  brugte 
Møbler,  a  furniture  broker,  og  kan  her  passende  oversættes  ved  Auktionarius 
eller  Inkassator  (dansk:  Kommissionær).  Da  disse  Folk  nemlig  ifølge  sin 
Haandtering  ere  vel  bekjendte  med  Værdien  af  gamle  Sager,  anvendes  de  af 
Sheriffen  eller  Bailiffen  (o:  Fogden),  naar  denne  skal  foretage  Exekution  for 
Gjæld.  Dette  gaar  til  paa  den  Maade,  at  Inkassatoren  eller  hans  Betjent, 
the  broker' s  man,  efter  Fuldmagt  fra  Sheriffen  indkvarteres  i  Skyldnerens 
Bolig  {is  put  in  possession,  egentlig:  sat  i  Besiddelse  af  Skyldnerens  Eien- 
dele),  og  her  kan  forblive  i  fem  Dage,  hvilket  vil  sige,  at  Skyldneren  gives 
saa  lang  Frist  til,  om  han  kan,  at  ordne  Sagen;  er  Gjælden  ikke  betalt 
efter  Udløbet  af  denne  Tid,  tager  Inkassatoren  saa  meget  af  det  beslaglagte 
Gods,  som  han  anser  tilstrækkeligt  til  at  dække  Fordringen,  og  afhænder 
det  for  Skyldnerens  Begning. 

Contested  election,  Valg,  hvorved  der  er  Konkurrence  mellem  flere 
Kandidater,  Valgkamp.  —  claims  to  public  support,  d.  e.  Krav  paa  at  erholde 
Vælgernes  Stemmer.  —  professional  anecdotes,  Anekdoter  fra  Faget,  nml.  fra 
den  Tid  han  var  Assistent  hos  Inkassatoren.  —  to  tell,  i  intr.  Betydn. :  gjøre 
Virkning;  every  word,  every  shot  told,  hvert  Ord,  hver  Kugle  rammede. 

S.  405.  In  course,  istfr.  of  course.  —  scout,  foragte.  —  are  the  ministers 
of  wretchedness ,  bringe  Elendighed  over  Fattigfolk.  —  like,  saa  at  sige  = 
as  it  were;  en  overflødig  Tilsætning,  som  ofte  bruges  i  Menigmands  Tale. — 
to  levy  a  distress,  gjøre  Indførsel,  foretage  Udpantning.  —  to  blow  up,  skjælde 
ud;  to  pitch  into,  fare  løs  paa,  slaa  til  En;  begge  Dele  Slang-Udtryk.  — 
it's  all  in  my  way,  det  hører  mit  Fag  til.  —  winder,  vulgært  for  window.  — 
Dutch  clock,  Nurnberger-  (SchwarzwTalder-)  Uhr;  paa  samme  Maade  siges 
Dutch  toys,  Niirnbergerkram;  ældre  Forfattere  brugte  Dutch  i  Bet.  German. — 
sneaking,  undselig,  skamfuld;  to  sneak,  luske  som  en  Hund  med  Halen 
mellem  Benene.  —  grub,  Mad  (Slang). 

S.  406.  Wash-house  copper,  Bryggepande.  —  some  on  'em,  istfr.  ofthem.  — 
arter,  istfr.  after.  —  area-bell,  frit  oversat:  Kjøkken klokke;  den  nederste 
Etage  ligger  sædvanlig  under  Gadens  Niveau,  idet  Gaden  fra  Fortouget 
skraaner  ned  imod  Huset,  saaledes  at  der  paa  Bunden  levnes  en  smal  Gang 
foran  dette;  denne  Gang  kaldes  the  area,  og  herfra  er  Indgangen  for  alt, 
hvad  der  vedrører  Husets  Økonomi;  fra  Fortouget  gaar  man  altsaa,  ad  en 
Trappe,  ned  til  the  area,  medens  en  anden  Trappe  fører  op  til  Gadedøren, 
the  street  door,  Indgangen  til  Stue- Etagen. 

Governor,  som  Slang-Udtryk,  betegner  en  ældre  og  høierestillet  Person: 
Fader  (»den  Gamle •)?  Herren  i  Huset,  Principal  osv.  —  seedy,  lurvet,  luslidt  = 
shabby  (egtl.  om  Planter,  som  begynde  at  gaa  i  Frø;  Slang).  —  cowcumber, 
istfr.  cucumber.  —  breakfast-parlour ;  Spisestuen  ligger  ofte  i  Husets  underste 
Etage.  —  passage,  Gangen  i  underste  Etage  (the  basement),  hvortil  man 
kommer   ind   fra   the  Area;    Gangen    i    Stue-Etagen    (first  floor) ,    som  man 
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kommer  ind  til  fra  Gadedøren,  heder  hall,  Entré,  Forstue.  —  a  bull  in  fits, 
en  gal  Tyr. 

The  warrant,  Fuldmagten,  som  bemyndigede  ham  til  at  gjøre  Exekution.  — 
note,  Billet,  Brev.  —  I  called  from  etc,  jeg  skulde  hilse  fra  Johnson  og  spørge 
om  Sagen  med  Thompson.  —  the  mat,  Dørmatten.  —  cost  of  levy,  Omkost- 
ningerne for  Udtagelse  af  Fuldmagten.  —  sheriffs  poundage,  Sheriffens 
Sportler;  de  kaldes  poundage,  fordi  de  udgjøre  et  vist  Beløb  pr.  Pund  Sterl. 
af  den  Sum,  hvorfor  der  exekveres  eller  udpantes.  —  incidental,  tilfældig. 

S.  401.  It  very  nearly  came  out,  det  var  nær  kommen  ud,  blevet  be- 
kjendt.  —  hall,  Entré,  se  Anm.  til  S.  406.  —  a  do,  Kneb  =  trick;  to  do  a 
person,  bedrage  ham  (Slang).  —  to  be  up  to,  være  i  Høide  med,  være  voxen.  — 
in  that  line,  i  den  Branche,  del  Fag.  —  flash  air,  polidsk  Mine  (Slang). 

S.  408.  Rent,  Husleie.  —  that  little  dirty  court;  courts  er  aabne  Rum 
inde  i  Kvartalerne,  omgivne  af  Vaaningshuse  og  tilgjængelige  fra  Gaden 
gjennem  en  aaben  Gang  mellem  to  Huse,  eller  ogsaa  kun  gjennem  en  Port- 
aabning;  et  Gaardsrum,  d.  e.  den  til  en  enkelt  Bygning  hørende  Gaardsplads, 
heder  yard,  courtyard.  —  blowed  up,  s.  til  S.  405.  —  their  things  had  been 
seized  too,  der  var  lagt  Beslag  ogsaa  paa  deres  Sager;  naar  der  blev  exe- 
kveret  for  Gjæld  hos  en  Huseier,  kunde  der  lægges  Beslag  ikke  blot  paa 
hans  egne,  men  ogsaa  paa  hans  Logerendes  Eiendele;  dette  sidste  er  hu 
ophævet. 

Enclosed  dust,  indhegnet  Støv;  dette  skulde  forestille  en  Havestrimmel 
foran  Huset,  og  Fodstien,  som  førte  op  til  Gadedøren,  var  belagt  med 
Cinders,  udbrændte  Kul  (fra  de  nærliggende  Gasværker),  istedenfor  med 
Singel.  —  sill,  window  sill,  Vindueskarm;  window  frame,  Vinduesramme. — 
bed,  Dyne;  bedding,  Sengetæppe.  —  rug,  Kamintæppe;  ogsaa  et  Jernbane- 
tæppe. —  in  time  with,  i  Takt  med  Stolens  Rokken.  —  cried  itsélf  off,  græd, 
til  det  atter  sov  ind. 

S.  409.  My  missis,  min  Kone.  —  when  the  time  was  up,  da  Tiden  var 
omme,  nml.  de  fem  Dage,  hvori  Indkvarteringen  kan  vare.  —  sick  couch, 
Portechaise,  hvori  Syge  afhentes.  —  infirmary ,  Hospital,  Stiftelse  for  syge 
og  svagelige  Folk;  Sygeafdelingen  i  Arbeidshuset  kaldes  ogsaa  infirmary.  — 
drove,  istfr.  driven. 

4.     THE  DRUNKARD'S  DEATH. 

Thoroughfare,  egtl.  Gjennemgang,  en  Gade  som  til  begge  Sider  munder 
ud  i  en  anden;  derfor  on  thoroughfare,  en  Gade,  som  ikke  kan  passeres  med 
Vogne;  men  dernæst  betegner  thoroughfares  de  store,  brede  Hovedgader, 
som  ogsaa  kaldes  Londons  »Pulsaarer«. 

S.  410.  Avocations,  Kaldspligter,  Forretninger.  —  the  pavement,  For- 
touget;  ogsaa:  den  brolagte  Gade.  —  station,  Stilling  i  Samfundet.  —  the 
eyes  so  soon  to  be  closed,  Gr.  §  199,  3.  —  debauch,  Svirelag. 

S.  411,  Shaded  lamp,  Lampe  med  Skjærm  eller  Kuppel  over.  — 
mantel-shelf,  eller  mantel-piece,  Kamingesims;  dens  Overdel  danner  en  Hylde, 
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hvorpaa  man  hensætter  forskjellige  Ting,  saasom  Uhr,  Nipssager  o.  lign.  — 
to  rave,  tale  vildt,  fantasere.   —  lighted  on  his  face,  mødte  hans  Ansigt. 

S.  412.  To  make  the  most  of,  gjøre  det  mest  mulige  ud  af:  han  vilde 
nyde  det  til  Bunds.  —  the  parish  surgeon ,  Bylægen,  Fattiglægen.  —  White- 
friars,  et  Kvarter  mellem  Fleet  Street  og  Themsen,  saaledes  kaldt  efter  de 
hvidklædte  Karmelitermtmke,  som  her  havde  et  Kloster  indtil  Reformations- 
tiden;  under  Jacob  den  Førstes  Regjering  fik  Stedet  forskjellige  Rettigheder, 
som  gjorde  det  til  et  Asyl  for  insolvente  Skyldnere  og  andre  af  Loven  for- 
fulgte Personer;  det  omtales  ofte  i  Scotts  Roman  »Lord  Nigels  Hændelser«. 
Den  'værste  Del  af  dette  Strøg,  det  som  laa  nærmest  Themsen,  er  i  de 
sidste  Aar  forsvundet  og  har  givet  Plads  for  de  prægtige  Kaianlæg  langs 
Floden,  det  saakaldte  Thames  Embankment. 

S.  413.  Casement,  s.  ovfr.  til  S.  20.  —  sluggish  odours  ,  stillestaaende 
Stank.  —  branch  repositories,  Beholdere  eller  Afløb,  som  udgrene  sig  fra  den 
store  Rendesten  i  Midten.  —  garbage,  Affald,  Skarn,  Urenlighed.  —  the 
attic  story,  den  øverste  lave  Etage  under  Taget,  Kvist-Etage;  an  attic,  et  Tag- 
kammer, Kvistværelse. 

S.  414.  Stool,  Stol  uden  Ryg,  en  Krak.  —  to  swing,  d.  e.  to  be 
hanged  (Slang). 

S.  416.  His  passage  is  taken,  der  er  bestilt  Plads  for  ham.  —  landing, 
Trappe-Afsats. 

5.  417.  Archway ,  Portrum.  —  brick-field,  Teglmark,  Teglværk.  — 
doorstep,  Trin  af  en  Gadedørstrappe. 

S.  418.  Doorway,  det  aabne  Rum  mellem  Gadedøren  og  den  frem- 
springende Murvæg,  Dørfordybning.  —  the  illusion  was  reality  itself,  Ind- 
bildningen var  saa  stærk,  at  det,  som  hans  Fantasi  foregjøglede  ham,  syntes 
at  være  den  levende  Virkelighed. 

S.  419.  Waterloo  Bridge;  de  fleste  Selvmord  ved  Drukning  foregaa 
herfra,  hvorfor  Waterloo  Bridge  ogsaa  har  faaet  Navnet  »Sukkenes  Bro«, 
the  Bridge  of  Sighs  (med  Allusion  til  Venedigs  Fonte  dei  Sospiri,  smlgn. 
ovfr.  til  S.  321);  den  er  nemlig  den  eneste  af  de  over  Themsen  førende 
Broer,  hvor  der  maa  betales  Bropenge,  og  som  Følge  deraf  mindre  befærdet 
end  de  andre.  —  barges,  store  Føringsprammer  paa  Themsen ,  taklede  som 
Jagter. 
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My  Lords,  I  have  done.  The  part  of  the  Commons  is  concluded.  With 
a  trembling  solicitude,  we  consign  this  product  of  our  long  labours  to  your 
charge.  Take  it  —  take  it.  It  is  a  sacred  trust.  I  do  assure  you,  never 
was  a  cause  of  such  magnitude  submitted  before  to  any  human  tribunal. 

My  Lords,  at  this  great  close,  in  the  name  of  the  Commons,  surrounded 
by  them,  I  attest  the  retiring  —  I  attest  the  advancing  —  generations, 
between  which,  as  a  link  in  the  great  chain  of  eternal  order,  we  stand,  that 
the  Commons  have  shrunk  from  no  labour,  have  not  feared  any  odium 
whatsoever,  in  the  long  conflict  which  they  have  carried  on  with  the  crimes, 
with  the  vices,  with  the  exorbitant  wealth,  with  the  enormous  and  over- 
powering  influence,  of  Eastern  corruption.  This  battle,  my  Lords,  we  have 
carried  on  for  twenty-two  years ,  the  conflict  of  which  has  been  fought  at 
your  Lordships'  bar  for  seven  years. 

My  Lords ,  two  and  twenty  years  is  a  great  space  in  the  scalé  of  the 
life  of  man.  It  is  no  inconsiderable  space  in  the  history  of  a  great  nation. 
A  business  which  has  so  long  occupied  the  councils  and  the  tribunals  of 
Great  Britain  cannot  possibly  be  huddled  over  in  the  course  of  vulgar,  trite 
and  transitory,  events.  Nothing  but  some  of  those  great  revolutions  that 
break  the  traditionary  chain  of  human  memory,  and  alter  the  very  face  of 
nature  itself,  can  possibly  obscure  it.  My  Lords,  we  are  all  elevated  to  a 
degree  of  importance  by  it.  The  meanest  of  us  will,  by  means  of  this, 
more  or  less  become  the  concern  of  posterity;  if  we  are  yet  to  hope  for 
such  a  thing,  in  this  state  of  the  world,  as  a  retrospective,  recording,  civi- 
lised,  posterity.  But  this  is  in  the  hånds  of  the  great  Disposer  of  events. 
It  is  not  ours  to  settle  how  it  shall  be. 

My  Lords,  your  House  yet  stands.  It  stands  as  a  great  edifice;  but  let 
me  say,   that  it  stands  in  the  midst  of  ruins  —  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins 
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that  have  been  made  by  the  greatest  moral  earthquake  that  ever  has  con- 
vulsed  and  shattered  this  globe  of  ours.  My  Lords,  it  has  pleased  Provi- 
dence  to  place  us  in  such  a  state  that  we  appear  every  moment  to  be  upon 
the  edge  of  some  great  mutations.  There  is  one  thing,  and  one  thing  only, 
which  defi.es  all  mutation ;  that  is,  the  thing  which  existed  before  the  world 
and  will  survive  this  fabric  of  the  world  itself —  I  mean,  justice!  —  thai 
justice  which,  emanating  from  the  Divinity,  has  a  place  in  the  breast  of 
every  one  of  us ;  given  us  for  our  guide  with  regard  to  ourselves  and  others ; 
and  which  will  stand,  when  the  globe  is  burned  to  ashes,  before  the  great 
Judge,  when  He  comes  to  call  upon  us  for  the  tenor  of  awell  spent  life, 
and  to  show  that  we  have  acted  the  last  part  with  honour.  That  is  in  our 
power. 

My  Lords,  the  Commons  will  take  every  fate  with  your  Lordships. 
There  is  nothing  sinister  which  can  happen  to  you  in  which  we  shall  not 
be  invoived.  But,  if  it  should  so  happen  that  we  should  be  subject  to  some 
of  those  frightful  changes  which  we  have  seen,  if  it  should  happen  that 
your  Lordships ,  stripped  of  all  the  decorous  distinctions  of  human  society, 
should,  by  hånds  at  once  base  and  cruel,  be  led  to  those  scaffolds  and  ma- 
chines  for  murder  upon  which  the  greatest  kings  and  the  most  glorious 
queens  have  shed  their  blood,  amidst  the  prélates,  amidst  the  nobles,  amidst 
the  magistrates,  who  have  supported  their  thrones,  may  you  in  these  mo- 
ments feel  that  consolation  which  I  am  persuaded  they  felt,  in  the  critical 
moments  of  their  dreadful  agony! 

My  Lords,  there  is  always  some  consolation,  and  a  great  consolation, 
for  oppressed  virtue  and  oppressed,  fallen,  dignity.  It  often  happens  that 
the  very  oppressors  and  persecutors  themselves  are  found  to  bear  great 
testimony  in  its  favour.  I  do  not  like  to  go  a  great  way  into  antiquity.  I 
know  very  well  that  length  of  time  operates  so  as  to  produce  something  of 
the  fabulous,  that  lessens,  and  that  weakens  the  interest,  and  weakens  the 
application  of  examples.  I  wish  to  come  nearer  to  the  present  time.  Your 
Lordships  know  and  have  heard  —  and  who  has  not  known  and  heard?  — 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris.  The  parliament  of  Paris  had  an  origin  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  great  Court  before  which  I  stand.  The  parliament  of 
Paris  continued  to  have  a  great  resemblance  to  it  in  its  constitution,  even 
to  its  fall.  The  parliament  of  Paris  was!  It  is  all  over,  my  Lords.  It  is 
passed  like  a  dream.  It  fell  before  the  sword  of  the  Comte  de  Mirabeau. 
And  yet  I  will  say  that  that  man,  in  the  moment  of  his  inflicting  the  death 
wound  of  that  parliament,  produced  at  once  the  shortest  and  the  grandest 
funeral  oration  that  ever  was  or  could  be  made  upon  the  departure  of  a 
great  magistracy.  Though  he  has  smarted  himself  under  it  —  as  every  one 
knows  who  knows  his  history,  and  he  was  elevated  to  be  a  great  character 
in  history  —  yet,  when  pronouncing  the  death  sentence  upon  it  and  in- 
flicting the  mortal  wound,  he  declared  his  motives  for  doing  it  were  merely 
politicai,  and  that  their  hånds  were  as  pure  as  the  justice  they  administered. 
A  great  and  glorious  conclusion  of  a  great  and  glorious  body!    And  never 
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was  a  sentence  pronounced  upon  a  body  more  noble.  They  were  persons, 
in  nobility  of  rank,  in  amplitude  of  fortune,  in  weight  of  authority,  in 
depth  of  learning,  inferior  to  few  of  those  that  hear  me.  It  is  but  the  other 
day  that  they  submitted  their  necks  to  the  axe  —  but  not  their  honour. 
Their  enemies,  the  persons  who  sentenced  them,  were  lawyers  full  of 
subtlety;  they  were  enemies  full  of  malice;  yet,  lawyers  full  of  subtlety 
and  enemies  full  of  malice  as  they  were,  they  did  not  dåre  to  reproach 
them  with  having  supported  the  great  and  powerful,  and  oppressed  the 
weak  and  feeble,  in  any  of  their  judgments,  or  that  they  had  perverted  jus- 
tice,  in  any  one  point  whatever,  for  favour,  for  connection,  or  for  cabal. 

My  Lords,  if  you  must  fall,  may  you  so  fall !  But,  if  you  stand  —  and 
stand  I  trust  you  will,  together  with  the  fortune  of  this  ancient  monarchy, 
together  with  the  ancient  laws  and  liberties  of  this  great  and  illustrious 
kingdom  —  may  you  stand  as  unimpeached  in  honour  as  in  power!  May 
you  stand,  not  as  a  substitute  for  virtue,  but  as  an  ornament  of  virtue  — 
as  a  security  for  virtue!  May  you  stand  long,  and  long  stand  the  terror  of 
tyrants!  May  you  stand  the  refuge  of  afnicted  nations!  May  you  stand  a 
sacred  temple,  for  the  perpetual  residence  of  an  inviolable  justice! 
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